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PREFACE. 


The  following^  work  is  an  attempt  to  supply  what  must  be 
considered  a  desider€Uum~~^  cheap  and  compendious  History  of 
Rassia,  derived  from  the  best  sources,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  times. 

The  compiler  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  pub. 
lication  to  Levesque's  JJittoire  de  Russie^  a  work  of  extensive 
emdilion  and  profound  research ;  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
impartial  accuracy,*  has  received  the  decided  approbation  of  the 
Russians  themselves.  He  has  also  to  acknowledge  his  oblig^ations 
to  TooKE^s  History  of  Russia,  the  first  systematic  account  of  that 
country  that  was  published  in  our  language ;  to  Andersoii*8 
History  of  Russia,  which  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
until  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  his  undertaking ;  to 
Jones's  Continuation  of  Russel's  Modem  History  of  Europe, 
and  to  other  works  of  a  similar  description. 

In  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  invasion  of  Russia, 
by  the  French,  of  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  of  the  impor- 
tant events  which  followed,  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  borrowing 
several  descriptions  of  battles,  &c.  from  Sir  VTalter  Scott's  Life 
of  Napoleon;  but  as  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  insert  these  in  a  condensed  and  abridged  form,  he 
has  dispensed  with  the  usual  signs  of  quotation.  He  wishes  this 
remark  to  be  applied  to  other  instances  of  the  same  kind. 


*  The  learned  anthor,  in  order  to  derive  tiis  information  from  the  best 
aoarces,  acquired  the  Slavonian  language,  ami  devoted  several  years  to  the 
examination  of  the  chronicles,  and  oth''r  historical  docaments  which  are  de> 
posited  in  ihe  archives  of  the  Rnssiaii  empire. 
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The  compiler  regrets  that  he  has  not  observed  uniformity  in 
the  spelling  of  some  foreign  names.  The  intelligent  reader 
however,  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  Suwarrow  and  Suwarof, 
are  intended  to  designate  the  same  courageous  and  brutal  soldier ; 
Cossacks  and  Kozacks,  the  same  marauding  tribes,  &c.  &c. 

To  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  work  to  an  inconvenient 
size,  the  questions  for  examination  which  were  de«g^ed  to  be 
appended  to  the  history,  have  been  omitted ;  but,  if  required, 
they  shall  be  furniah^  in  4  eheap  and  separate  publication. 

The  present  commanding  position  and  ambitious  conquests  of 
Russia,  render  her  an  object  of  peculiar  attention  to  all  who 
cherish  an  interest  in  the  future  destinies  of  Europe,  and  even  of 
the  civilized  world.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  attempt  to  fur. 
nish  a  rapid  sketch  of  her  history  Yrbm'ttte'^arliest  times,  and  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  she  hds  arrived  at  her  present  eminence 
will  meet  a  «andid  and  favourable  reception  from  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOUNDARIES,  EXTENT,  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  EUSSU. 


Boundaries  and  Eatent.J  Russia/  comptrising  a 
large  portion  of  Europe,  all  the  norUiem  regioDs  of 
Asia,  and  a  small  part  of  America,  is  the  most  extensive 
territory  that  has  ever  been  united  under  one  govern* 
ment.f 

This  vast  empire  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean ;  on  tl^  south  by  Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirguiss  Cossacks  and  the  Chinese  do- 
minions ;X  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  or  Oriental  Ocean ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Swedish  Lapland,  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, Prussia,  and  Gallicia. 

The  greatest  extent  of  this  empire  is  from  Abo  in  Fin- 
land, to  the  strait  which  separates  Asia  from  America ; 
that  is,  from  the  22nd  to  the  190th  degree  of  east  longi- 

*  From  Rossi,  or  Rnssi,  a  Slavonic  tribe, 

tThe  foUowiDK  ii  a  ooaiparative  view  of  the  extent  of  all  the  creat  empires, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  viz. : — 

Square  mUes. 

The  Rdssun  Empirs,  cootaini      ^  rjOM,000 

Tlie  Amcibnt  Persian  Ditto,  B.  C.  409     ..     ..  1,450,000 
The  Ancirnt  Rohan  Ditto,  A.  D.  180        ..     ..  1,700,000 

The  Bra ZIX.I AM  Ditto 8,200,000 

the  BvpiRB  of  Charles  V.  A.  D.  1556      ..     ..  3,500,000 

The  CfliMMR  Ditto,  iociadiflgTartary 3,000,000 

The  Mexican  RRPnBLic l^OOtOOO 

The  British  Empire,  with  its  foreign  poawMions  1,100,000 
tThe  boundary  line  between  the  Rassian  and  Chinese  empires  is  the  most 
extensive  on  the  globe,  reaching  from  abont  the  0Sth  to  the  145th  degree  of 
loiq[itnde:  80  degrees  of  which,  in  latitude  90  degrees,  eompoted  at  39  geogra- 
{riiical  mites,  will  give  the  result  of  31  tO  miles,  as  the  extent  of  the  bound  ary  Une 
between  the  two  states. 
B 
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tude  from  Greenwich  :*  consequently  it  stretches  ofrer 
170  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  extent  from  north:  tp 
south  varies;  in  some  places  it  begins  at  the  47th«  nod 
terminates  at  the  71st  degree  of  north  latitude ;  in  others, 
at  the  40th,  the  45th,  and  even  the  65th  degree,,  and 
terminates  at  the  7drd  or  78th :  its  greatest  extent  in  a 
southerly  direction  is  38  degrees. 

Russia,  which  was  at  first  confined  to  nMnow  limitSyf 
has  attained  its  present  maffnitude^  hy»a  variety  of  ag^ 
gressions  and  conquests.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Kazan,  conquered  by  Tzar  Ivan 
Yassillievitch,  in  1552. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  Astrachan,  taken  from  the  Tar- 
tars by  the  same  monarch. 

3.  Siberia,  an  empire  more  extensive  than  Mexico  or 
Peru,  which,  Yermack,  a  rebellious  Hetman  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  subdued  in  1573,  and  presented  to  the  Tzar, 
in  atonement  for  his  revolt. 

4.  White  Russia,  including  Smolensk,  ceded  by 
Poland  in  1667,  and  Polotsk  and  Mohilof,  wrested 
from  her  in  1772. 

5.  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  Yiborg,  and 
several  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  received  from 
Sweden,  at  the  peace  concluded  between  the  two 
powers,  in  1721. 

6.  The  Crimea,  the  island  of  Taipan,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Kuban,  annexed  by  a  treaty  which  Cather- 
ine II.  compelled  the  Porte  to  sign  in  1784. 

7.  The  Dukedoms  of  Lithuania  and  Courland,  added 
in  1793,  and  a  large  part  of  Poland,  gained  by  the  par- 
tition of  that  country  in  1795. 

8.  Georgia,  annexed  in  1801 ;  and  Ballystock,  in 
1807. 

9.  Finland,  acquired  by  the  war  with  Sweden,  in 
1809.  1    . 

10.  The  province  of  Bessarabia,  and  .the  eastern  part 
of  Moldavia,  obtained  by  a  treaty  of  pei^^.iwitih  Tur- 
key in  1811.    ; .  .  ,, 


» . I  1-. 


. , ,  I  •  r  I .  •  .  ■ 

*  If  we  reckon  30  gc^^rapbi^l  miles  to  a  df^refiA  vbich  %ppe}urAio.bf  a  just 
medimn-caieulation,  tne  whol4  length  will  be  (wM  nlles. 
t  The  countries  which  a«no9*d  Novogorod,  Moscow,  and  Kkfi^iu./i 
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The  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  also  made  a  part 
of  the  empire  in  1815,  but  now  constitutes  a  great  part 
of  the  present  kingdom  oi  Poland. 

^  ■   - 

DMgions,']  The  empire  of  Russia  has  undergone 
various  changes  in  its  political  divisions.  The  old  de- 
nomination of  Great,  Little,  and  White  Russia,  was 
retained  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when 
Peter  die  Gteat  introduced  the  division  into  govern- 
ments and  provinces.  In  1796,  Catherine  II.  divided  it 
into  fifty  governments,  and  these  again  into  districts, 
military  gbvernors  being  appointed  to  each  government. 
In  1808,  Paul  annulled  this  division,  and  formed 
anoth«'  of  foity^tte  governments.  When  Alexander 
ascended,  the  throne,  he  re>established  most  of  the 
governments  which  his  &ther  had  abolished,  and  again 
made  the  number  fifty.  The  following  are  its  present 
chief  divisions : — 


GOVSRN^fENTS  OF  THE  NORTH, 


€rovermneni8, 

Finland 

Wyburg 

Olonetz 

Archangel 

Esthouia 

St.  Petersburgh 

Novogorod 

Vologda 

Livonia 

Pskove 

Twer 

Jarbsla 

Kostroma 


Capitals* 

Abo 

Wyburg 

Olonetz 

Archangel 

Revel 

St.  Petersburgh 

N  ovogorod- Veliki 

Vol(^da 

Riga 

Pskove 

Twer 

Jarosia 

Kostroma 


GOVERNMENTS    IN    THE   CENTRE. 

GifvemmeHts.-  Capitals, 

Smolensko  Smolensko 

Moscow  Moscow 

Volodimir  Volodimir 

Nizney  Novogorod  Nizney  Novo^oiwl 

Kaluga  Kaluga 
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Tula 

Tula 

Biazas 

Riazan 

Tamhof 

Tambof 

Orel 

Orel 

Kursk 

Kursk 

Woronetz 

Woronetz 

Tschenigo    .. 

Tschenigo 

Ukraine 

Karkof 

GOVERNMENTS  OF  ' 

THE   SOUTH. 

Govemmeiitif, 

Cdpitals, 

Kief 

Kief 

Catharinosfaf 

Catharinoslaf 

Cossacksr 

Tscherkaskoy 

Taunna 

Caffa 

Caucasus  (part  in  Asia) 

QOVBRNMENTS   OF 

THE   EAST. 

Gotemments, 

Cmpitale. 

Perm,  (part  io  Asia) 

Perm 

Vyatka 

Vyatka 

Orenburg  (part  in  Amm) 

Orenburg 

Kazan 

Kazan 

Simbirsk 

Simbirsk 

Penza 

Penza 

Saratof 

Saratof 

GOVERNMENTS   OF 

THE   WEST. 

Governments. 

Capitals, 

M'itei>8k 

Witepsk 

Moghilef 

Moghilef 

Courland 

Mittau 

Wihia 

Wilna 

Grodno 

Grodno 

Minsk 

Minsk 

Volhynia 

Lucko 

Podolia  ' 

Kaminieck 

Cherson 

Cherson 

' '    !  •   :     . '  ■  ■ : 
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CHAPTER  II. 


EUROPEAN   RUSSIA. 


Boundaries  and  extent.]  It  it  bounded  oa  tbe  Borth 
by  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  Asia ;  on  the 
west  by  Sweden,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Baltic, 
Pniasia,  Poland,  and  Austria;  and  on  the  south  by 
Turkey,  and  the^  Black  Sea.  It  reaches  from  about 
44  to  72  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  from  22  to  60 
degrees  of  east  longitude  from  Greenwich.  Its  super- 
ficial extent  has  been  computed  at  1,209,000  miles. 


STEPPES,  AND   MOUNTAINS, 


ii 


Steppes,}  A  country  so  eirtensive  must  present  con^ 
siderabie  variety  of  surface,  but  it  is  distinguished 
by  vast  and  elevated  plains,  commonly  denominated 
steppes.  Some  of  these  are  very  fertile;  others  are 
mere  saline  wastes;  while  a  middle  class  contain 
patches  of  vegetation,  which,  in  summer,  afford  pasture 
for  flocks.  The  most  fkmous  of  these  steppes  are, 
1 — ^The  steppe,  of  Petshora,  which  lies  between  the 
Dwina  and  the  Petshora,  and  extends  from  03  degrees 
of  latitude,  to  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  This 
plain  abounds  with'  marshes  and  sands,  interspersed 
with  forests  and  small  lakes,  and,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  districts  of  Archangel  and  Mesen,  is  almost 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  2 — ^The  Steppe  of  the  Dnieper, 
including  the  Crimean  desert,  and  comprised  between 
the  Dnieper^  the  Bon,  and  the  sea  of  Azof.  -  This 
vast  desert  consists  in  general  of  dry  sand,  with 
numerous  salt  lakes,  and  is  but  thinly  peopled.  Its 
appearance  indicates  that  it  was  once  the  bed  of  a  sea, 
whose  waters,  by  bursting  the  Thracian  Bos^kioiu^,  Ta«:^ 
s2 
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have  flowed  into  the  MediterraDean.  3— The  Steppe 
of  the  Don  and  Volga,  which  comprises  the  space  be- 
tween these  rivers,  and  is  extremely  arid.  4 — The 
Stuppe  of  the  Volga  and  Ural.  This  extensive  tract 
comprehends,  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  all 
that  flat  country  which  wa^  formerly  denominated  the 
Kalmyk  St^pe, and, between  the  Ural  and tlieVembra, 
ft  part  of  the  Kerghisti  Steppe,  lying  within  the  Russian 
borders.  To  the  south  it  boands  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Mid  to  the  north  it  skirts  the  mountains  that  run  out  from 
the  ITral  chain.  This  plain  is  in  general  sandy,  bnt  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  districts,  well  adapted  both 
to  grazing,  and  agriculture. 

The  steppes  are  frequeutly  set  on  tire  by  the  negligence 
«f  travellers,  or  by  the  malice  of  rebellious  hordes,  and 
■ometimes  even  by  the  herdsmen,  in  order  to  forward  the 
crops  of  grass.  This  catastrophe  often  occasions  j^eal 
fiiischief  i  the  spreading  Dames  expose  the  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  to  imminent  danger,  consume  the  corn 
«ii  the  ground,  and  even  seize  on  the  forests. 

'  MounlainB.'\  European  Russia  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  mountains :    the  most  distinguished    a>e  those    of 

!    Olonetz  in  the  north,  and  those  of  Ural,  which  divide 

[    £urope  from  Asia. 

[  Olonetz.  TheraountainsofOlonetz  commence  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lapland,  and  extend  about  15  de- 
grees towards  the  soutlu  The  norUiern  part«,  though  of 
modeiate  height,  are  constantly  covered  with  anow ;  the 
southern  regions  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  abound  in 
■teetals,  particularly  iron.  These  mountains  originate 
no  important  rivers,  but  in  their  vicinity  are  found  the 
vast  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  with  many  of  inferior 

Valday.  The  mountains  of  Valday,  (anciently  raona 
I  'Alaunus_>  which  are  crossed  iu  travelling  froni  Pelers- 
iburgb  to  Moscow,  are  supposed  to  be  a  contiiiuatioo  of 
the  Olouetz  chain.  These  are  less  a  seriM  of  mountains, 
I  'than  a  table  land  of  great  extent,  though  of  alight  eleva- 
I  tion  ;  for  none  of  them  rises  above  the  elevation  of  1200 
t  feet.  The  town  of  Valday,  from  which  they  derive  their 
L  ^me,  is  situata  in  the  Ticiuity  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
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i,  and  yet  the  country  around  it,  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  This  elsTated  tract  is  not  much  encum- 
bered by  forestSy  bnt  abounds  in  beautiful  meadows  and 
fields;  and  though  its  height  is  so  inconsiderable,  it  gives 
me  to  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  empire,  such  as 
the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Oka. 

Tnaiida,  or  Crimea.  The  mountains  of  Taurida,  or 
Crimea  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  are  said 
to  coanect  the*  Carpathian,  with  the  CSauoasian  chain. 
They  are  not  remarkable  for  their. height,  but  are  very 
picturesque.  Their  tops  are  ademed  with  the  chesnut,  the 
beech,  and  other  trees  of  the  richest  foliage;  while 
their  vallies  produce  the  oHyc,  thei  fig,  the  lotus,  and 
the  pomegranate. 

Ural  or  Oural.  The  Ural,  or  Oural  mountains 
(anciently  montes  Rhymnici)  are  an  immense  range  of 
moontains,  which  form  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  for  1,200  miles,,  but  their  greatest 
height  is  only  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  &e  sea. 
They  are  rich  in  metals  and  weod,  and  are  often  diver*- 
sified  with  fertile  vaiiies  and  beautiful  meadows,  in 
which  numerous  cattle  are  bred*  Some  of  their  loftiest 
pinnacles  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 


QUBSTIONS  FOR  EXAMIKATiON.^-«^H&r.  1  aad  *. 

What  18  the  derivation  of  the  word  Rassia? 

How  is  this  vast  empire  bonnded  ? 

What  eonntries  constituted  Russia  at  first,  and  what  have 
been  its  prlneipal  accpssioDs  of  territory  ^ 

What  changes  has  it  imder^one  in  its  political  divisions^  aod 
what  are  the  principal  of  these  divisions  at.  the  present  time? 

What  is  the  facc^qf  the  cotmtry  in  European  Knssia/ 

What  are  the  diflfSrent  cbaraicters  of  th6  steppes  ? 

Bj  what  means  are  these  plains  frequently  set  on  ^re  ? 

Which  are.  the  principal  mountains  of  European  Russia  I 

Where  do  the  mountains  of  Olonetz  commence,  and  how  far 
d^  they  extend  ? 

How  are  the  monntains  of  Valday 'situated,  what  is  their 
cfaarecter^aad  what  rivers  do  they  originate? 

What  is  the  height. of  the  Oural  roountaius,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent do  tbey  separate  between  Europe  aud  Northern  Asia  ? 

What  are  the  priiiclj^al  productions  of  these  mountains  ? 


,  ^i 


.  J.. 
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tyHAPTER  III.  ' 

RfVHRS^  LAKBS^  AND   OAVilLS*. 
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.  Miversi]  The  principal  riven  o£  Europeaa  Russia, 
whiob  descend  to  the  sonthv-are  the  Volg^»  thei  Don, 
and  the  Dniepec  Thoee  thai  flow  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion,  are  the  Pbtshom,  the  Neva,  and  the  Dnna,  with 
thehr  tributaries, 

Volga.  The  Volga  is  a  maj<iitic  river,  which  isises  in 
the  Valday  mountains,  in  latitude  67,  north,  and  takes  a 
difeetioB  to  the  east,  until  it  veaches  4he  city  of  Kaaan* 
It  then  flows  southward,  and  forms  tbebonndary  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  until;  at  Tzarystjui  it  turns,  south^^east 
into  Asia,  and  after  a  couibo  of  3,700  miles^  discharges 
ilself,  by  numerous  mouths,  into  the  Caipian  Sea.  This 
noble  stream  passes  through  some  of  the  most  fertile  pro^ 
vinees  of  the  empire^  and  having  no  cataracts,  it  is 
navigable,  even  to  Twer;  but  as  its  waters  are  known  to 
decrease  in  depth,  it  is  feared^  that  at  no  distant  period 
it  will  be  unable  to  admit  vessels  of  any  considerable 
size.  It  receives,  in  its  extensive  course,  a  number  of 
tributary  streams,  among  which,  the  chief  is  the  Kama, 
a  large  river,  which  derives  its  waters  from  the  Uralian 
mountains. 

Don,  The  Don  (anciently  Tanais)  rises  from  a  lake 
in  the  government  of  Tula,  and  after  a  winding  course  of 
1,100  miles,  empties  itself,  by  three  arms,  into  the  sea  of 
Azof.  As  its  bed  is  free  fsom  rpcks,.aod  it  passes  over 
a  level  country,  its  flow  is  very^gentfti;  but  it  is  liable 
to  violent  inundations.  In  summ^  it  is  shallow  and  full 
of  sand  banks,  and  its  months  are  so  choked  with  sand, 
that  only  flat*bott6thed  boats  can  enter  into  the  sc^  of 
Ajx>f«  .  Below*  Vorencitch,  the  iDon  freeaes  about 
November,  but  is-  thawed  early  in.  Eebniaty.  ••  The 
principal  rivers  which  it  receives  in  its  course,  are'^the 
Voronetz,  die  Donetz,  and  the  Khoper. 

Dnieper.  The  Dnieper,  (anciently  Borysthenes)  rises 
in  a  marsh,  in  the  government  of  Smolensko,  and  after  a 
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course  of  800  miles,  falls,  by  a  wide  estuary,  into  the  Black 
Sea.  It  begins  to  be  navigable  above  Smolensko ;  but  the 
navigation  is  impeded  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  by 
islands,  and  at  one  place  by  a  series  of  cataracts,  which 
continue  for  nearly  40  miles.  Some  of  the  rocks  which 
occasion  these  falls  were  blown  up,  by  order  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  in  1784,  yet  without  any  material 
benefit  to  the  navigation.  The  water  of  this  river, 
though' oftett^unfit  ibr  domestic  use,  abounds  in  various 
kinds  of  fish^  particulavly  sturgeon;  8had>pike,  and  carp. 
The  priacipal  tributary  stceams  of  the  Dnieper  are  the 
Beresina,  the  Priepitz,  the  Ros,  and  the  Cog.  With 
thia  river  are  associated  some  interesting  historical  facts. 
It  waters  the  country  to  which  Ovid  was  banished,  and 
is  oelebnited  in  his  mournful  elegies.  It  was  descended 
by  the  Russians  when,  under  Oleg,  they  first  invaded 
Constantinople ;  and  near  its  cataracts,  one  of  their  first 
monwrchs,  named  Sviatoslaf,  was  defeated  and  slain. 
The  lower  part  of  its  course  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
sanguinary  conflicts,  between  that  people  and  the  Turks; 
on  the  upper  part,  some  severe  actions  took  place  during 
Bnonapaite's  retreat-in  1812. 

Dniester.  The  Dniester,  (anciently  Tyras)  has  its 
source  in  a  lake  among  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  Aus« 
trian  Gallicia,  and  fails  into  the  Black  8ea,  at  Akerman. 
Its;  .navigation,  which  was  rather  dangerous,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  Russian  government,  and  now 
iorma  an  important  medium  of  commerce  between  Poland 
and  Odessa.  This  ri^r  was  formerly  the  boundary 
between  Russian  and  European  Turkey. 

Dwina.  Tho>  Dwiva  is  farmed  by  the  union  of  the 
rivers  Juchona  aad  Jug^  near  the  town  of  Ustjug.  in  the 
gDveniment4)f  Yofogda,  and  passing  by  Archangel,  falls, 
by  tsvD  arms,  into  the  White  Sea.  It  is  boiAk  broad  and 
deef»,  but  the  mcHiths  are  so  choked  with  mod,  that  large 
vessel  enter  it  with  difficulty.  '  The  Dwina  has  the 
honour  of  haviu^  given  reception,  in  15689  to  the  first 
English' shifV!  that  ever  came  to  Russia. 

Neva.^-  >Thei'Neva,  which  pervades  the  city  of 
Petersburgh,  is  <nAy  about  40  miles  in  length,  from  its 
source  in  the  lake  Ladoga,  to  ite  entranoe  into  the-gulf 
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of  Finland;  but  its  breadth  and  depth  are  eonsidttrabte, 
and  it.is  subject  to  great  floods.  .  r  •  > 

The  Duna.     This  river  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  samet 
name,  in  the  government  of  Twer,  not  far  from  t^e 
sources  of  the  Volga,  and  having  received  several  smaller^ 
rivers  in  its  course,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Riga,  at  'DuMU* 
munde,  a  few  miles  below  Biga.    It  is  navigable  through -- 
out  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  but  has  several  falls> 
the. shooting  of  which  is  attended  with  great  difficulty 
and  danger.      One  of  these,  which  occurs  near  to 
Seleburg,   is  thus  described.      A  concealed  point  of 
rock  threatens  with  imminent  destruction  all  the  floats, 
and   vessels  that  approach  it,   and  numbers,-  at  low* 
water,   perish  without  redemption.       The  steersman, 
notwithstanding  he  has  taken  a  pilot  on  board,  must  ex- 
ert tbe  utmost  caution.    The  noise  of  the  water  allowing 
no  oral  commands,  directions  are  usually  given  by  the 
hand,  or  by  waving  the  cap;  «nd  the  seamen,  just  before 
they  arrive  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  fall  down  on  their 
knees,  and  pray.  The  frequent  disasters  that  happen  here 
are  very  profitable  to  the  Courland  boors,  that  lurk  in 
the  adjacent  caverns,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the 
wrecks.      The  Duna  communicates  with  the  lake  of 
Ladoga,  and  with  St«  Petersburgh,  by  a  canal>  which 
joins  it  to  the  Louat. 

Cara.  The  Cara  n  an  inconsiderable  stream^  but  is 
remarkable  as  forming,  for  the  space  of  140  miles,  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  from  theftenmiaa- 
tion  of  the  Uralian  mountains^  to  the  sea  of  Oara-skoi. 

Zakes,  European  Russia  containa  several  lakes,' 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent. 

Ladoga,  The  lake  Ladoga  is  180  miles  in  length, 
about  75  broad,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe. 
Its  fishery  is  of  little  importance ;  bat  its  northern  shores 
furnish  a  beautiful  and  durable  kind  of  marble,  which' 
is  highly  valued  at  Petersburg.  »- 

Onega.  This  lake  is  130  miles  in  length,  and  from 
70  to  80  in  bk-eadth.  It  contains  a  few  islands  of 
which  the  basis  is  marble :  its  watem  are  beautifully 
clear,  and  abound  in  fish.  i 
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IIbi0B»  ■  -Near  to  thb  lake,  which  ii  the  source  of  the 
Volkof,  stands  the  ancient  and  famous  tnty  of  Novo- 
gorod. 

Peipus.  This  lake,  is  the  source  of  the  river  Narva. 
It  contains  a  few  small  islands,  one  of  which  has  three 
vilbgee  upon  it,  and  is. furnished  with  forests.  The 
Peipus  abdunds  in  fish,  the  principal  of  which  are  a  spe- 
cies of  henring»  and  barbeL 

Biefo-Oaeio.  a»  White  Lake.  The  White  Lake, 
which  is  about  30  miks  lon^  and  18  broad,  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  white  foam  which  in  stormy 
weather  appears  upon  the  surface  of  its  waters,  and  is 
occasionea  by  the  agitation  of  the  clay,  "which  forms 
a  large  part  of  its  bed. 

J. 

Canals.  Inland  Navigation  is  carried  through  a 
great  extent  in  Russia;  for  it  is  possible  to  convey 
goods  by  water  4470  miles,  from  the  frontiers  of  China 
to  Petersburgh,  with  an  interruption  of  only  about  60 
miles;  and  from  Astrachan  through  a  tract  of  1434 
miles. 

The  water-communication  between  Astrachan  and 
Petersburgh,  or  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic » is 
formed  by  means  of  the  celebrated  canal  of  Vishnei- 
Voloshok.  This  great  work,  begun  and  completed 
under  P-eter  the  Great,  was  considerably  improved  by 
Catherine  II«  and  vessels  now  reach  Petersburgh  in  less 
than  half  the  time  which  they  formerly  employed. 

The  Ladoga  Canal  was  begun  in  1718,  by  order  of 
Peter,  and  finished  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Anne.  It  now  reaches  without  interruption,  from  the 
Yolkof  to  the  Neva.  The  length  is  67^  miles,  and  the 
breadth 70  feet;  it  is  supplied  by  the  Yolkof,  and  eight 
rivulets. 

A  lOanal  also  leads  from  Moscow  to  the  Don,  and 
opens  a  communication  with  the  Black  Sea. 

The  grand  project  of  unitiiig  the  Caspian  and  the 
Baltic  tnth  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  junction  of  the  Don 
and  Volga,  was  j^anned  by  Peter  the  Great.  In  the 
provinee  of  Astrachan  these  two  rivers  are  separated  by 
a  space  of  only  forty  miles;  and  two  rivulets,  one  of 
which  falls  into  the  Don^  and  the  other  into  tVie\o\^) 
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are  distant  from  one  another,  only  6  miles.  Coald  tlieie 
two  rivulets  be  rendered  navigable,  and  united  by  a 
canal,  the  Black  Sea  would  be  joined  with  the  Caspian 
and  the  Baltic.  With  this  view,  Peter  sent  Perry,  an 
English  Engineer,  to  the  spot,  and  the  canal  was  hogan 
under  his  direction ;  but  the  scheme  was  soon  abandoMd, 
from  an  idea  that  it  was  not  practicable.  It  being  te* 
vived,  however,  by  the  late  Empress,  Professor  Lonts 
was  entrusted  widi  the  execution.  Having  taken  « level 
of  the  ground,  he  traced  out  the  canal;  wbtm,  m  1744, 
be  was  wantonly  murdered,  by  an  impostor  named 
Pugatchef. 

Other  canab  have  been  projected,  but  land  carriage 
in  Russia  being  extremely  cheap  and  easy,  the  advan<* 
tages  resulting  from  their  formation,  would  scarcely  be 
equivalent  to  their  expence. 


QUBSTIONS  FOR  SXAMINATION. 

Which  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Russia,  and  in  what  directkms 
do  they  flow  ? 

Where  does  the  Volga  rise,  what  Is  the  length  of  its  course^ 
and  ill  what  sea  does  it  terminate  ? 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  Don,  what  is  the  length  of  its 
course,  and  Into  wliat  sea  does  it  flow  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  Its  navigadon,  and  what  rivers  does  it 
receive  ? 

Where  does  the  Dnieper  rise,  what  is  the  length  of  its  coiiTse, 
and  into  what  sea  does  it  empty  itself? 

Where  does  it  begin  to  be  navigable,  and  what  impedes  its 
navigation  ? 

What  remarkable  fticts  are  connected  with  H  ? 

Where  has  the  Dniester  its  soareej  and  at  what  town  does  it 
fail  into  the  Black  Sea  ? 

What  is  the  oharacter  of  Its  navisalion,  and  between  what 
places  is  it  the  medium  of  commerce  ? 

What  is  remarkable  of  the  river  Dwina  ? 

What  is  the  conise  of  the  Dona,  and  bow  is  one  of  its  cataracts 
descnl>ed  ? 

What  are  the  names  of  the  principal  lakes  of  European  Rnssia  ? 

To  what  distance  can  goods  be  conveyed  by  water,  in  this 
conntry? 

Which  are  its  priadpal  canals  i 

What  occasioned  the  failure  of  a  project  to  join  the  Black  Sea 
with  the  Caspian,  and  the  Baltic  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

t^LIMATE,  VB6ETABLE  FROOUGTIONS,  AND  ANIMALS. 


Cftmcile.'^— With  respect  to  climate,  European  Russia 
iLay  be  divided  into  three  dist*nct  regions;  the  cold  one* 
firom  60  degrees  northward;  the  temperate  between  50 
and  60  degrees ;  and  the  warm  from  50  degrees  to  the 
simthem  extremity. 

In  the  first  of  these  regions,  the  cold  of  winter  is  iri- 
tense,  and  confines  the  labours  of  agriculture  to  a  very 
limited  period.  Vegetation  is  scarcely  apparent  before 
Pane ;  but  then  the  protracted  heat  of  almost  constant 
day,  ripens  it  into  perfection  in  a  short  time.  Indeed 
the  whole  of  this  region  may  be  said  to  have  only  two 
seasons,  the  transition  from  winter  to  summer,  and  from 
summer  to  winter  being  -so  sudden,  that  spring  and 
autumn  are  unknown. 

la  this  region,  the  aurora  borealis  is  frequent,  and  its 
eorascatioiis  are  peculiarly  vivid  ;  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning  are  rare,  and  of  short  continuance ;  and  hail 
seldom  falls,  though  hoar  frosts  are  common. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  second  or  middle  region, 
the  winter  is  in  general  very  severe ;  but  in  its  souUiern 
provinces,  the  climate  resembles  that  of  France,  pro- 
ducing apples,  pears,  strawberry  trees,  and  melons. 

In  the  third  or  southern  region,  the  rich  productions 
of  warm  latitudes  meet  the  traveller's  eye,  and  wioe  and 
silky  with  a  variety  and  abundance  of  choice  fruits  are 
found.  Spring  begins  with  March,  and  continues  to  the 
end  of  May,  when  Nature  is  arrayed  in  all  her  charms. 
In  June,  the  powerful  influence  of  the  sun  changes 
the  scene;  the  plains  are  stripped  of  their  verdure, 
the  springs  and  the  rivers  are  dried,  and  September  is 
sometimes  far  advanced  before  the  fierceness  of  the  heat 
abates.  One  of  the  most  salubrious  departments  of  this 
r^on,  is  the  semicircular  vale,  formed  by  theTauridan 
mountains,  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  this. 
delightful  clime,  winter  is  scarcely  perceived,  the  ^tvwv- 
roses  and  spring'saffroh  hloom  in  January,  and  \\v&  o^ 
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often  retains  its  t'uli^kge  tliraugh  the  year.  Here,  on  all 
sides,  thrive  and  flourish  in  open  air  the  evcr-verdanl 
laurel,  the  olive  tree,  tile  fig,  the  lotus,  and  the  pome* 
§;ranate  :  with  the  turpentine  tree,  the  tan-bark  tree,  the 
manna-bearing  aah,  and  the  strawberry  tree  from  Asia 
Minor.  Tliis  last  covers  the  steepest  cliffs  of  the  ahore, 
^d  adorns  them  in  winter  by  its  perpetual  foliage,  and 
the  red  bark  of  its  thick  stem.  The  forests  consist  of 
fruit-trees  of  every  kind,  or  rather  form  a  lar^  orchard 
left  entirely  to  itself.  Without  the  assistance  of  Bit, 
'  the  wild  or  planted  vine-stems  climb  the  highest  treeef^ 
'  wd,  twining  with  the  flowery  five-leaved  ivy,  form  fes- 
toons and  hedges.  The  contrast  of  the  orchards  and 
the  rich  verdure,  with  the  beautiful  wildn ess  of  the  adjal-' 
cent  mountains  and  rocks ;  the  naUiral  fountains  and 
cascades,  with  their  rushing  waters ;  the  near  view  of 
the  sea,  where  the  eye  wanders  over  the  unbounded 
Mospect ;  the  turf-covered  cots,  and  roving  flocks  of  the 
Tartara :  all  combine  to  form  a  most  enchanting  (ucture. 
In  almost  all  parts  of  European  Hussia,  except  oo  the 
borders  of  the  gulph  of  Finland,  and  near  ihe  mouths  of 
&e  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  climate  tB 
dry  and  healthful. 

Vegetablp.produciimis.]  Immense  forests  every  where 
abound  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and  are,  perhaps,  un' 
equalled  in  the  old  world.  The  Valchonskoi  forest, 
through  which  the  road  lies  from  Viesma  to  Moscow^ 
stretches  on  all  sides  to  a  great  distance ;  many  of  the 
northern  regions  are  covered  with  forests ;  and  even  the 
road  from  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  runs  through  a  suc- 
cession of  woods.  The  lir,  the  pine,  and  the  black  pine, 
are  the  prevailing  trees  in  the  northern  parts.  On  the 
Ural  mountains,  the  Siberian  cedar  grows  in  abundaucef 
and  is  cut  down  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of 
its  cones,  which  yield  an  excellent  oil.  The  larch, 
which  thrives  in  the  north,  is  employed  in  ship  buildbg 
on  the  sea  coasts,  and  affords  both  turpentine  and  chat- 
coal.  In  addition  to  these  trees,  the  beech,  the  elm, 
Ibe  maple,  and  the  poplar,  grow  in  the  southern  regions. 
The  birch  is  of  various  use.  Its  bark  is  employed  in 
(aiming,  and  the  preparation  of  tar;  its  leaves  afford  a 
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yellow  dye,  its  sap  a  liciuor  called  birch  wine,  and  its 
wood  not  only  furnishi^s  fuel,  but  is  converted  into 
domestic  vessels.  The  linden  is  scarcely  less  valuable. 
The  outer  bark  is  manufactured  into  carriages,  baskets, 
trunks,  and  a  covering  for  cottages;  and  the  inner  rind 
into  mats.  The  rind  of  its  young  shoots  is  platted 
into  shoes  for  the  boors;  its  wood  is  wrought  into 
canoes,  and  its  blossoms  afford  nourishment  to  bees. 

Agriculture,  in  Russia,  is  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect 
state.  The  profusion  with  which  Providence  has  dis- 
pensed its  gifts  ti>  this  country,  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  indolence  and  poverty  of  its  inhabitants.  Even 
their  common  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the  most 
awkward  and  inconvenient  description.  The  harrow 
consists  of  short  wooden  pegs,  driven  into  thin  laths, 
woven  together  with  willows ;  the  use  of  the  roller  is 
hardly  known ;  and  a  crooked  stick  often  serves  as  a 
flail.  To  drain  moist  lands,  or  swamps,  is  an  object 
of  little  or  no  attention,  though  they  are  both  numerous 
and  prejudicial,  and  might  be' converted  into  luxuriant 
corn-fields.  The  steppe  lands  are  employed  for  a  short 
time,  without  manure,  and  then  forsaken.  When  a 
boor  has  fixed  on  a  {>iece  of  forest- land  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  arable,  he  cuts  down  not  only  the  bushes 
and  young  wood,  but  trees  of  the  most  venerable 
growth ;  or,  if  he  should  not  succeed  in  felling  these, 
he  strips  them  of  their  bark,  and  kindles  the  brushwood 
under  them.  No  idea  is  formed  of  the  utility  of  artificial 
manure,  and  the  land  is  seldom  clean  harrowed. 

The  objects  of  Russian  agriculture  are  various.  Oats, 
rye,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Rice  is  grown  in  some  of  the  southern  districts ; 
but  hemp  and  flax,  which  in  some  places  grow  wild,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  culture.  Hops  and  tobacco  are 
also  cultivated.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  are  produced 
cabbage,  which  is  used  to  make  sour  krout ;  turnips, 
which  are  often  substituted  for  bread ;  beans,  onions, 
and  other  vegetables,  which  are  grown  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.      Potatoes  are  unaccountably  neglected. 

The  region  which  lies  between  60  and  60  degrees,  is 
plentifully  stored  with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  vast 
orchards  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  appear. 
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The  Kirifskoi  apple,  which  is  of  an  agreeable  flarouv 
and  -will  keep  for  a  long  time,  often  grows  to  the  weieht 
of  three,  and  sometimes  four  pounds.  Varioua  bemes 
are  annually  gathered  in  great  quantities,  and  eaten 
either  raw  or  nreserved.  Among  these  are  cranberri««, 
which  are  both  wild  and  cultivated,  and  currants,  some 
of  which  grow  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cherry,  goose-* 
berries,  strawberries,  &c.  &c. 

The  fruits  of  the  south,  include  chesnuts,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  olires,  figs,  peaches,  apricots,  and  mul- 
berries, with  grapes  and  other  fruito  of  the  more  south^rn 
climes.  The  vine  grows  wild  in  some  districts,  and  is 
cultivated  though  imperfectly,  in  the  governments  of 
Caucasus  and  Taurida,  as  well  as  among  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don. 

Animals.]  Cattle  abound  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  and 
are  frequently  left  to  roam  the  fields  and  forests  for 
their  food.  Buffaloes  are  said  to  be  numerous  in 
the  south.  The  sheep  in  the  northern  provinces  are  of 
a  middle  size,  with  short  tails,  and  course  wool ; 
those  of  the  south  are  long-tailed,  and  their  wool  is  of 
a  superior  texture.  The  province  of  Taurida  is  the 
principal  sheep  country.  A  common  Tartar  of  this  dis- 
trict often  possesses  1000  sheep ;  while  with  his  wealthy 
neighbour,  50,000  of  these  useful  animals,  are  said  to 
be  no  unusual  flock.  The  goat  is  a  common  domestic 
animal,  and  is  kept  in  herds  by  the  Rirghises  and  Col- 
macks.  The  fleeces  of  a  peculiar  species  of  them, 
which  is  bred  in  Taurida,  are  said  to  exceed  the  finest 
wool,  both  in  silkiness  and  elasticity. 

The  Russian  horses  have  a  ram-like  head,  and  a 
long  meagre  neck ;  but  they  are  of  a  compact  form, 
and  are  both  hardy  and  active.  Those  of  Tartary  are 
of  acknowledged  excellence,  and  have  been  improved 
by  a  mixture  with  the  Turkish  and  Arabian  breeds, 
llie  Russian  cavalry  is  chiefly  composed  of  Lithuanian 
and  Livonian  horses,'  which  are  accounted  the  finest  ia 
the  empire.  The  ass,  with  the  camel  and  dromedary,  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  southern  provinces  for  do- 
mestic purposes.      Swine  abound  throughout  European 
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Russia;   and  the  reindeer  is  not  unknown  in  the  most 
northern  governments. 

'  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
lynxy  the  fox,  the  deer,  the  elk,  the  antelope,  and  many 
other  smaller  species.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  common 
to  all  parts.  The  wild  boar  is  found  on  the  steppes  of 
the  Volga,  and  the  borders  of  the  Uralian  forests ;  and 
so  copiously  does  this  animal  feed,  that  he  often  weighs 
more  than  six  hundred  pounds.  His  flesh  is  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy,  but  he  is  seldom  killed  without  danger. 

Rtissia  possesses  nearly  all  the  species  of  birds  which 
are  to  be  louud  in  Europe.  The  number  of  wild  fowl 
that  flock  to  the  desolate  steppes,  marshes,  and  forests, 
is  almost  incredible.  In  proof  of  their  abundance,  it  is 
stated  that  a  bustard  weighins^  20  lbs.  may  be  bought 
for  a  few  pence ;  while  other  game  is  equally  plentiiul. 

Fish  of  various  kinds  swarm  the  lakes,  coasts,  and 
rivers  of  European.  Russia,  and  aflford  a  considerable 
commerce,  as  well  as  employment  and  subsistence  to  a 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  sturgeon  is  caught 
in  the  Volga  and  some  of  the  other  rivers,  in  high  per- 
fection. The  sterlet  is  also  common  in  the  lakes  and 
rirers ;  and  a  rich  salmon  is  peculiar  to  the  Kama,  a 
stream  which  has  been  before  mentioned.  It  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
eel  is  not  found  either  in  the  Volga,  or  in  the  rivers  east 
of  it ;  while  the  herring  and  seal  are  found  in  some  of 
the  lakes,  and  even  the  rivers, 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 

Into  wl»t  regioDfi,  witb  respect  to  climate,  may  European 
Russia  be  divided? 

What  Is  the  peculiar  character  of  each  of  these  regions  ? 

How  Is  the  vale  of  Taurida  described  ? 

What  are  the  predominant  features  of  the  climate  of  European 
Russia? 

Is  this  country  remarkable  for  its  forests? 

Which  are  the  prevailing  trees  in  the  north,  and  which  in  the 
south? 

What  are  the  uses  of  the  birch  and  linden  trees  ? 

In  what  state  is  agriculture  iu  European  Russia  ? 

What  are  the  common  implements  of  husbandry  ? 

How  does  a  Haga'ma  boor  prepare  the  land  for  c\i\\.W«l\\q\\^ 
b2 
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Which  are  the  prinoipal  vegctehlea  cnlti^iated  io  Earopeui 
Rfiftsia? 

What  rei^ion  of  thb  country  it.  remarkble  for  fmit  treet, 
and  shrubs  ? 

WUch  are  tiie  prineipiil  frolta  of  the  south? 

Id  what  goveramtDts  ia  the  Ttae  cultivated  i 

Are  caUle  nunerooa  in  J&uropean  Russia? 

Where  is  the  principal  sheep  district  in  this  country^  and  what 
is  the  siae  of  its  flocks? 

Tor  what  are  the  Tanridau  goats  remarkable  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  the  Rossian  horses^  and  where  are  tlia 
finest  of  them  bred  ? 

What  other  tame  animals  are  found  io  European  Rusaia? 

Which  are  tlie  principal  wild  animals  of  this  country  ? 

Are  its  species  of  birds  numerous  ? 

What  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  abundance  of  its  wild  falwl  ^ 

Which  are  the  principal  species  offish  that  its  lakes  and  livera 
produce  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

CITIES    AND    EDIFICES. 


Peter^ntrgh.l  Petersburgh  is  in  the  proviace  of  In- 
gria^  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  This  city  is  the 
wonderful  creation  of  the  last  century^  and  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  triumph  of  art  over  nature.  It  consisted^ 
in  1703^  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  in  the  midst  of  a 
barren  morass,  but  it  now  contains  more  than  300.00Q 
inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  as  well  as 
extensive  cities  in  the  world. 

Peter  the  Great,  having  wrested  Ingria  from  Sweden, 
determined  to  erect  a  small  fortress  on  an  island  in  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Neva,  both  to  protect  his  conquests,  and 
to  open  new  channels  of  commerce.  Thb  fortress  was 
begun  on  the  16th  of  May,  1703 ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  inexperience 
of  the  workmen,  a  small  citadel  was  soon  completed. 
The  labourers  were  not  even  furnished  with  the  necessary 
tools;*  and  yet  the  work  went  on  with  such  expedition, 
that  the  fortress  was  raised  in  less  than  five  months. 

*  The  earth,  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  was  for  the  most  part  carried  by  the 
htb^aren  ia  the  tkirtB  et  tfadr  cloibet,  aad  In  Imsi  BMMle  of  rags  and  old  nats. 
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Within  the  fojrtress,  a  few  wooden  habitations  were 
raised.  For  his  own  immediate  abode,  Peter  ordered, 
at  the  commencement  of  1703^  a  small  hut  to  be  erected 
in  an  adjacent  island,  which  he  called  the  island  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  from  which  the  new  metropolis  has 
derived  its  name.  Near  it  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
structed another  wooden  habitation,  in  which  Prince 
Mentchikof  resided,  and  gave  audience  to  foreign  minis- 
ters. At  a  small  distance  was  an  Inn,  much  frequented 
by  the  courtiers  and  persons  of  all  ranks;  to  which 
Peter  repaired  on  Sundays  after  divine  service^  and 
caroused  with  his  suite  and  others. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1706,  Peter  demolished  the 
small  citadel,  and  began  the  foundation  of  the  new  for- 
tress on  the  same  spot.  In  1710  Count  Golovkin 
erected  the  first  edifice  of  brick,  and  in  the  following 
year,  the  Tzar,  with  his  own  hand,  laid  the  fouudation 
of  a  house,  to  be  erected  with  the  same  materials.  From 
these  small  and  feeble  beginnings,  rose  the  present  me^ 
tropolis  of  Russia ;  and  in  less  than  nine  years,  the  seat 
of  empire  was  removed  from  Moscow  to  Petersburgh. 

The  despotic  authority  and  zeal  of  Peter  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  new  capital,  will  appear  from  his  man- 
dates. In  1714,  he  enjoined  that  all  buildings  upon 
the  island  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  in  the  Admiralty 
quarter,  particularly  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
should  be  constructed  after  the  German  manner,  with 
timber  and  brick ;  and  that  the  nobility  and  principal 
merchants  should  be  obliged  to  have  houses  in  Peters- 
burgh. He  also  commanded,  that  every  large  vessel 
navigating  to  the  city,  should  bring  thirty  stones,  every 
small  one  ten,  and  every  peasant's  waggon  three,  to- 
wards the  construction  of  the  bridges  and  other  public 
works ;  and  that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  should  be  no 
longer  covered  with  birch  planks  and  bark,  so  danger- 
ons  in  cases  of  fire,  but  with  tiles  or  clods  of  earth.  In 
1716,  a  regular  plan  for  the  new  city  was  approved  by 
Peter ;  the  principal  part  of  the  new  metropolis  was  to 
be  situated  in  the  Vassili-Ostrof :  and  in  imitation  of 
the  Dutch  towns,  canals  were  to  be  cut  through  the 
principal  streets,  and  lined  with  avenues  of  trees ;  buit 
It  was  never  earned  into  execution ;  and  ondei  V\x^  IS^qbl- 
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press  Anne,  the  imperial  residence  was  removed  to  the 
Admiralty  quarter.  The  nobility  soon  followed  the 
example  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  excepting  some  public < 
edifices,  and  the  row  of  houses  fronting  the  Neva,  the 
Vassili-Ostrof  is  the  worst  part  of  this  city,  and  contaiiu 
more  wooden  buildings  than  all  the  oth^r  quarters. 

The  form  of  Petersburgh  is  nearly  circular;  its 
diameter  being  about  four  miles.  The  Neva,  flowing 
from  east  to  west,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
largest  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  part  on 
the  north  side  is  formed  into  two  divisions  by  a  branch 
of  the  Neva,  which  flows  to  the  north-west.*  The  city 
has  also  five  artificial  divisions,  viz.  1.  The  Admiralty, 
or  central  quarter;  2.  The  Vassili-Ostrof, or  is  land; 
3.  The  island  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  4.  The  district  of 
Wiburgh;  and  5.  The  Foundry  district. 

The  Admiralty,  or  central  quarter,  is  the  most  fash- 
ionable part  of  the  city.  Here  are  the  winter  palace  of 
the  Tzar,  above  twenty  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
buildings,  and  the  residences  of  the  principal  merchants. 
The  streets  are  elegant,  and  three  of  them,  which  are 
perfectly  straight,  are  each  two  miles  in  length. 

The  Vassili-Ostrof  is  the  seat  of  commerce,  coU'^ 
taining  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  quay  for  merchant 
dize,  and,  toward  the  sea,  the  harbour  for  galleys. 
Here  are  the  exchange,  and  the  custom  house;  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
churches. 

The  Petersburgh  quarter  comprises  several  islands. 
It  is  deficient  in  public  buildings,  but  the  streets  are 
spacious  and  regular.  Its  most  striking  object  is  the 
citadel. 

The  Wiburgh  quarter  contains,  beside  the  street  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neva,  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry ; 
there  are  also  two  grand  mansions  within  its  precincts, 
besides  the  great  military  hospital,  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  some  other  public  buildings  of  less  magnitude. 
It  also  contains  a  wharf  for  merchant-ships. 

The  Foundry  division  is  so  called  from  a  foundry  es- 

*  The  €onrie  of  the  Neva,  through  St.  Pttersbnrgb,  is  nearly  aa  straight  as 
that  of  the  Thames,  throogh  London.  It  is  in  most  places  tNtoader  thaa  the 
Thames,  aod  is  deep  md  rapid,  with  water  as  dear  as  crystal. 
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tablished  there.  It  contains  the  institute  of  Catherine, 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  the  convent  of  the 
resurrection,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  great  magazine, 
for  spirituous  liquors  and  salt,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
Taurida  palace.  The  convent  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky 
also  adorns  this  quarter. 

These  five  districts  are  subdivided  into  eleven  smaller 
divisions,  over  which  is  placed  a  major  of  police,  assisted 
by  several  subordinate  officers. 

The  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  for  the  most  part 
paved  with  stone ;  but  a  few  of  them  are  still  suffered 
to  remain  floored  with  planks.  The  celebrated  street 
called  the  Grand  Perspective,  runs  the  length  of  about 
four  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  church  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, from  which  the  principal  streets  of  that  quarter 
radiate  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky. 
It  is  lined  with  noble  houses  and  elegant  churches ;  but 
the  linden  trees  which  enclose  the  broad  foot-path  in 
the  middle,  and  which,  from  the  want  of  soil  and  mois- 
ture, have  a  feeble  and  uninteresting  appearance, 
diminish  the  beauty  of  the  perspective.      • 

The  houses  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  built  of  stone,  or 
of  brick  stuccoed  over,  which  has  the  same  appearance. 
Timber  houses  are  only  perceived  in  a  few  of  the  dis- 
tant suburbs  of  the  Litteino't,  and  Narfskoi  districts,  or 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Vassiliefskoi  and  Peter- 
bourskoi  Islands.  Although  higher  than  the  houses  in 
London,  those  of  St.  Petersburgh  have  seldom  more 
than  two  stories,  the  elevation  of  each  of  which  is  con- 
sequently considerable.  They  are  frequently  ornamented 
with  handsome  balconies,  and  light  balustrades  surround 
the  flat  roofs,  which  are  generally  covered  vnth  sheet 
iron,  painted  green  or  red.  Columns  are  profusely 
introduced ;  but  they  are  seldom  employed  for  the  con- 
struction of  porticos  before  the  principal  entrance. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  a  particular  description 
of  the  various  embellishments  of  Petersburgh,  but  a  few 
of  them  are  entitled  to  particular  attention. 

The  celebrated  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  exceeds 
every  other  monument  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
known.  The  granite  rock,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal, 
after  having  been  freed  from  its  superfluous  parts>  Ytas 
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38  feet  in  length,  21  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height; 
and  its  weight,  by  oalcpiation,  3,200,000  pounds.  This 
ponderoos  stone  was  found  in  a  marshy  forest,  about  0 
miles  from  Petersburgh,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  place 
of  its  destination,  partly  by  land,  and  partly  by  water, 
over  hills  and  bogs,  and  upon  the  river  Neva,  by  wind-* 
lasses  and  nautical  machines.  The  colossal  figure,  in 
bronze,  of  the  Monarch  is  eleven  feet  high ;  the  dress 
is  in  the  old  Russian  style,  with  half  boots,  whiskers, 
and  cropped  liair ;  the  head  is  encircled  with  a  crown 
of  laurel,  and  the  right  arm  extended  in  the  act  of 
blessing  or  command.  The  head  is  esteemed  a  correct 
likeness,  and  the  whole  attitude  is  noble,  and  full  of 
expression.  The  horse,  which  is  17  feet  high,  is  eze« 
cuted  in  high  perfection,  gallopping  up  the  rock  and 
treading  with  his  hind  leg  on  a  serpent ;  the  whole  being 
emblematical  of  the  difficulties  which  Peter  had  to  en- 
counter in  civilizing  his  empire.  On  the  side  of  the 
pedestal  facing  the  Admiralty,  is  this  inscription  in  the 
Russian  language :  Petra  provoma,  Ekatarina  utormia  ; 
aud  on  the  side  toward  the  Senate,  the  same  in  Latin, 
Petro  Primo,  Catharina  Secunda,*  1782. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  was  originally  built  in 
1734,  by  i)ie  Empress  Anne;  the  dome  was  then  of 
wood,  and  its  architecture  ill  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  more  modern  edifices  erected  near  it.  Being  con* 
sidered  as  the  cathedral  church  of  Petersburgh,  in  whk:h 
the  Russian  monarchs  returned  thanks  for  the  prosperoos 
events  of  their  reign,  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  it  in 
a  style  of  appropriate  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
Accordingly,  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  1800,  ordered  plans 
for  the  purpose  to  be  submitted  to  him ;  but  as  his  aeath 
soon  after  occurred,  the  execution  devolved  on  Alex-* 
under.  Ten  years  were  employed  on  the  building,  and 
it  was  consecrated  on  the  15th  of  September,  1811.  In 
every  respect  it  is  splendid  and  rich :  the  door  before 
the  principal  altar,  and  the  balustrade  around  it,  are  of 
massy  silver.  The  jaspers  and  marbles  of  Olonetz  are 
profusely  employed,  both  in  the  form  of  Mosaic  and  in 
other  ornaments.     Its  exterior  is  adorned  with  a  colon- 

*  Ostheriae  tbe  Second,  to  Peter  the  First. 
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nade  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  columns  of  the  Corinthiao 
ordeTy  whose  base  and  chapiters  are  of  cast  iron.  The 
portico  is  adorned  with  two  bronze  statues  of  the  aich- 
angels,  Gabriel  and  Michael.  The  principal  external 
door  is  likewise  of  bronze,  and  is  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
fiuBons  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  Every  article 
and  aiaterial  employed  in  the  construction  and  orna- 
menting of  this  church,  is  of  native  production ;  and 
almost  all  the  artists,  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors, 
were  Russians.  It  is  rich  in  precious  stones,  and  in 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  the  gifts  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  marble  palace.  Few  buildings  surpass  this  in 
magnificence.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  rises 
in  three  lofty  stories ;  the  lowermost  is  of  granite,  and 
the  superstructure  of  grey  marble,  decorated  with  columns 
and  pilasters  of  reddish  marble.  The  window-frames 
ace  of  gilt  brass ;  the  roof  rests  on  iron  bars,  and  is 
covered  with  sheet  copper.  Its  interior  is  peculiarly 
ricdi,  and  is  said  to  realize  all  that  a  poetic  imagination 
has  feigned  in  the  tales  of  romance.  This  palace  was 
originally  built  for  Gregory  OrlofF,  one  of  the  favourites 
of  Catherine  II.  and  at  his  death  reverted  to  that  em* 
press.  Paul,  her  successor,  assigned  it  to  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky,  king  of  Poland  for  his  residence ;  and 
that  unfortunate  monarch  there  terminated  his  trouble- 
some life. 

Imperial  Winter  Palace.  This  structure  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  size  than  its  architecture.  It  is  460 
feet  long,  380  broad,  and  70  high ;  and  in  it  is  depo* 
sited  an  immense  variety  of  curious  and  costly  works  of 
all  descriptions.  Connected  with  it,  by  means  of  a 
covered  gallery,  is  the  hermitage,  a  spacious  edifice  so 
called  from  its  being  the  scene  of  imperial  retirement ; 
it  was  built  by  Catherine  II.  and  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  a  library,  and  a  cabinet  of  natu<* 
nd  history. 

Tanrida  palace.  This  palace  is  described  by  travel- 
lers in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  Before  you 
enter  the  hall  or  gallery  of  the  palace,  you  pass  through 
a  saloon  of  great  magnitude,  which  is  supported  by 
immense  white  pillars,  and  ornamented  with  ancient 
candelabrums,  sarcophaguses,  busts,  vaseS)  and  o^ilK^fii 
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dccoralions  of  the  classic  ages.  With  these  are  min- 
gled, in  monstrous  association,  modern,  ill-fashionef 
Cupids,  negroes,  fantastic  heads,  anH  hideous  pedestahf 
of  fifty-coloured  marbles.  On  leaving  this  enorimntf 
Testibule,  the  hall  opens  at  once  upon  the  eye,  an4'  > 
excites  an  emotion  which  must  be  felt,  to  be  imagined:/ 
A  double  range  of  Ionic  columns  rise  like  a  forest  oit' 
either  side,  and  when  you  look  up  to  their  capitals,  tbv 
I  tieight  is  so  great  as  almost  to  pain  the  eye.  But  tbere 
the  sublimity  of  this  ^gantic  chamber  ceases.  AT 
contemptible,  flat  ceiling,  with  little  insignitjcanl-' 
urns  in  a  compressed  sliajK,  finish  most  abruptly  what 
inipcht  otherwise  hsTe  been  perfection.  Had  it  beetf 
arched,  the  effect  would  have  been  unRrjualleil  in  Europe, 
Between  the  pillars  are  placed  statues,  most  of  then)' 
modem  and  of  indifferent  merit.  Some  fine  imitations 
of  the  Barberini  and  other  celebrated  vases,  are  mise^ 
with  them ;  and  at  each  end  of  the  gallery,  at  some 
distance  from  the  wall,  are  excellent  copies  of  the  Lao- 
eoon  and  the  Cleopatra.  Througli  the  long  aventie  of 
columns,  opens  to  view  a  mostdeliehtfn)  scene, — a  spot' 
dedicated  to  perpetual  summer.  The  garden  is  very  ' 
extensive ;  but  (he  effect  of  estent  is  greatly  aided  hy 
the  winding  and  nndulaling  walks,  which  are  gravellea 
or  neatly  turfed,  and  lined  with  roses  and  other  flowers/ 
leading  amid  blooming  hedges  and  fruit  trees,  chieflV 
Ofange-trees  of  an  enormous  size,  planted  in  tube  Bunk 
into  the  earth,  and  concealed  by  tine  mould.  As  tim 
roof,  from  the  size  of  the  garden,  could  not  be  supported' 
without  pillars,  these  arc  disguised  nnder  the  form  of 
palm  trees.  The  heat  is  maintained  by  concealed  flues 
IB  the  walls  and  pillars,  and  nnder  the  earth  are  con- 
veyed leaden  pipes  filled  with  boiling  water.  The  whole 
of  the  pavilion  is  lighted  by  lofty  windows ;  and  from 
the  ceiling  are  suspended  several  magnificent  lustres  of 
the  richest  cut-glass.  Here,  while  the  polar  winter  is 
rftging  without,  may  be  seen  tlie  foliage  and  inhaled 
lh6  frBgrance  i^  an  Arabian  grove,  in  the  soft  climate' 
.  «f  an  Italian  spring.  '  The  novel  aud  voluptuous  lux- 
I  irriance  of  this  green,  refreshing  spectacle,  seen  through 
I  the  colonnade  of  massy  white  pillars,  and  reflected  by 
Lciul^niirnH'BismatcbU^  _  -  . ..  „^^ 
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In  this  palace,  Priaee  Potemkiny  soon  after  his  return 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  gave  the  most  splendid 
entertaiament  to  his  imperial  mistress,  ever  recorded  since 
(he  days  of  Roman  luxuiy.  In  the  colossal  hall,  the 
walls  of  which  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  were  spread 
tables  laden  with  the  delicacies  of  every  region,  and  the 
most  costly  wines.  A  prodigious  cistern  of  solid  silver, 
aontaining  sterlet  soup,  is  said  alone  to  have  cost  10,000 
rubles.  The  orchestra  exceeded  600  vocal  anfl  instru- 
mental performers;  and  the  banquet  was  succeeded  by 
A  aeries  of  magnificent  exhibitions,  scenic  and  theatric, 
which  lasted  till  midnight.  In  the  centre  of  the  pavilion, 
on  a  lofty  pedestal,  the  Prince  had  caused  to  be  erected 
a  statue  of  his  benefactress,  cut  in  Carrara  marble. 
This  statue  ¥ras  turned  out  of  the  palace  by  her  unhappy 
son,  Paul.  Instigated,  probably,  by  hatred  to  the  me- 
mory of  Potemkin,  that  monarch  converted  this  palace 
into  barracks,  and  the  hall,  pavilion,  and  saloon  into  a 
riding-school  for  his  troops  i 

The  Palais  Michel  derives  its  name  from  the  Grand 
Duke  Michel,  for  whom  it  was  erected  by  his  late  brother, 
the  emperor  Alexander.  This  macrnificent  structure  is  304 
feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  a  main  body,  and  two  pro- 
jecting wings.  The  former  is  united  to  the  latter  by  pavili- 
ons, without  any  interruption  in  the  line  of  communica- 
tion. These  pavilions  projectse  veral  feet  beyond  the  main 
building,  and  fcNrm  with  it  a  spacious  court,  which  is 
eeparated  from  the  street  by  a  lofty  railing  of  cast  iron, 
connected  by  lofty  pillars  of  the  finest  workmanship. 
In  the  centre  of  the  railing,  four  square  granite  piers, 
surmounted  by  handsome  trophies,  form  the  grand  en- 
trance into  the  court,  around  which  tlie  carriages  drive, 
and  set  down  under  a  covered  archway  in  front  of 
the  ground  story.  This  story,  which  is  very  lofty,  con- 
tains on  the  left,  the  ordinary  dwelling  apartments  of  tlie 
Grand-Duchess,  and  on  the  right,  those  of  the  Grand- 
Duke.  The  windows,  by  their  boldness  and  size,  be- 
speak the  magnitude  of  those  apartments.  Upon  this 
story  is  placed  the  state  floor,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  portico  in  the  centre,  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and 
having  on  each  side  of  it  a  series  of  seven  handsome  pil- 
lars, continued  as  far  as  the  pavilion,  with  ^\eu  \oi\^ 
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arched  windows,  <me  in  each  of  the  spaces  between 
the  pillars.  The  portico  is  aarroiuided  by  a  weli^propor-* 
tioned  pediment,  and  an  elegant  balostede  rvaa  mU»g 
the  top  of  the  building,  and  eonotalsthe  looC  On  the 
rtate  noor  of  the  pavilion  there  am  no  piUan,  and  asly 
three  windows,  the  centre  of  which  is  arched  in  the  triple 
Venetian  style.  The  wings  are  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
rise  a  little  higher  than  one-half  of  the  eleyatioB  of  Ihe 
main  building.  That  part  of  each  wing  which  firoBii 
the  street  is  very  extensive,  and  presents  a  cokmnada^if 
the  utmost  elegance  of  proportions,  and  neatne^  of  exa- 
eution.  An  entrance  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these, 
serves  for  the  more  ordinary  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
inmates  of  the  palace  and  their  carriages,  the  grand  en- 
trance in  the  fore-court  being  only  used  on  state  occa- 
sions. 

In  the  interior,  beauty  is  united  with  oonvtuiaMe, 
and  architectural  grandeur  with  utility.  It  would  he 
difficult  to  find  in  any  other  capital  so  fine  a  specimen 
9B  this  palace  offers  of  a  plan ,  every  subdivision  of  which 
is  adapted  to  its  individual  purpose,  without  injuring  the 
effect  of  the  whole. 

The  principal  vestibule  within  ^e  grand  entrance  has 
a  character  of  grandeur,  which  the  bold  double  flight  of 
granite  steps  occupying  the  centre  has  a  tendency  to 
hei^ten.  A  most  imposing  effect  is  pranced  by  Umb 
grand  stair-case,  around  three  sides  of  which  extends  « 
wide  gallery  with  handsome  columns,  supporting  the 
highly  ornamented  roof,  raised  to  the  height  of  the  cotiie 
building.  Two  statues  of  superior  merit,  representnig 
Achilles  and  Hector,  adorn  this  part  of  the  bukUng, 
and  the  lofty  walls  are  of  beautiful  executipn.  It  mart 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  general  effect  is 
•dimini^ed  by  the  slender  iron  banister,  covered  with  a 
narrow  mahogany  hand-rail,  which  is  placed  along  ^the 
atairs,  and  by  the  common  Argand  lamps,  if^hich  li^t 
the  staircase  at  night.  ^ 

The  suite  of  state  rooms  is  of  the  ttiost  magnifieent 
description.  Here  the  various  beauties  of  architectnne 
are  richly  displayed;  while  the  ornamental  painting  is 
in  a  style  of  excellence  that  has  seldom  if  ever  been 
£UH7>aflsed«    The  ceilings  are  of  the  fiaest  wcNrlunanship. 
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The  lAoofB  are  inlaid  with  rose-wood,  ebony,  maho- 
ganjy  and  other  handsome  woods  from  Carelia,  as  well 
as  from  faieigB  parts.  The  walls  of  the  largest  rooms 
an  of  scaglioki%  imitating  the  yellow  sieua,  the  porto 
VMwre/tfae  verde  antico,  or  the  finest-polished  and  white 
Carrara,  marble.  In  most  of  these  [rooms,  columns  or 
pilasters,  in  imitation  of  the  same  marbles,  have  been 
introdiKsedy  lurmonated  by  gilt  capitals.  In  the  smaller 
apartments,  costly  hangings  and  draperies  cover  the 
walls;  and  in  all  of  them,  mirrors  of  surprising  magni- 
tude, pier-tables,  vases,  and  superb  candelabra,  and  rich 
carpets,  lackered  doors,  brilliant,  polished,  carved,  and 
divided  by  gilded  frames  into  panels,  and  damask  cur- 
taiasy  impart  a  character  of  splendour  to  the  whole. 

The  Great  Hall  is  that  on  which  the  architect  has 
bestowed  all  his  ingenuity  and  taste.  It  is  an  oblong 
apartment  of  considerable  length,  supported  at  each  end 
^  two  detached  Ck>rinthian  columns,  and  aa  architrave. 
The  wall  opposite  to  the  windows,  which  is  one  of  the 
loBgeat  sides,  has  three  divisions.  The  centre,  or  the 
largest,  ia  occopied  by  the  chimney,  surmounted  by  a 
mirRMT  of  large  di/nensions,  richly  framed.  The  two 
sicfe  divisioas,  covered  with  highly  polished  scagliola  of 
the  pmest  white,  and  distinguished  by  pilasiers  of  the 
same  snbstance,  are  embellished  by  groups  of  figures, 
foar  feet  high,  and  painted  in  oil  by  Vighi.  These 
figtues,  with  other  panelling  ornaments,  are  painted  in 
the  richest  gold,  on  the  white  sci^liola,  by  tiie  same 
artirt.  At  each  end  of  the  room,  another  large  minror 
is  placed,  to  add  splendour  to  the  whole ;  and  here  also 
0l6ms  mythological  groups  are  seen  painted  in  the  same 
style,  and  on  the  same  ground.  The  cornice  is  bold 
and  rich,  the  white  colour  of  which  is  relieved  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  by  the  gold.  The  pavement  is  desis^ned 
with  large  roses  and  octagonal  divbions,  marked  by  in* 
laid  woods  of  very  expensive  kinds.  Between  the  win- 
dows stand  very  handsome  pier-tables,  the  slabs  of  which 
are  of  &  beautifully  coloured  opac^ue  blue  glass,  more 
than  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the  interval  between  the 
colamns,  at  each  end  of  the  room,  is  placed  a  superb 

•  SmglklU^  •  kind  of  marble  conipoiMott. 
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sofBj  richly  embroidered,  and  the  hanging' and eoHlcRiii 
of  the  windows,  as  well  as  the  covers  of  the  armi^^liakg, 
are  of  corresponding  materials.  At  eacb  end  of 'the 
front  angles,  stands  a  magnificent  candelabrum/ 600- 
posed  of  several  pieces  of  Siberian  jasper,  of  gretft 
beauty,  and  of  ormolu  very  skilfully  worked  and  blended 
with  the  jasper.  >'i'»»l 

The  apartments  of  the  Grand-Duke  are  00  the  pHir- 
cipal  story,  and  command  from  the  back  of  the  buildng 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  th^  dis- 
tant Neva.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  thefn^  -as 
the  prince  hates  ostentation.  In  one  of  them  are  sevwal 
large  tables,  and  a  plain  camp-bed,  placed  behiade 
screen,  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  room,  on  which  the 
Grand-Duke  generally  sleeps.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  suite  of  rooms,  including  a  well -assorted  and 
neat  library,  every  thing  bespeaks  the  greatest  simplicity* 
Where,  however,  the  Prince  has  displayed  pomp  and 
parade,  is  in  the  suite  of  apartments  immediately  below 
these,  and  on  the  ground  floor,  in  which  there  is^  a  rich 
and  very  interesting  collection  of  ancient  and  modent 
armour,  uniforms,  military  caps,  accoutrements,  arms, 
and  every  kind  of  artillery  and  warlike  weapons,  kept 
in  the  highest  order,  and  neatly  arranged,  forming  a 
coup  (Tceil,  unique  of  its  kind. 

~  This  splendid  palace  was  begun  in  1819,  and  co«- 
pleted,  and  first  inhabited  about  the  middle  of  1936. 
The  furniture  is  almost  wholly  the  work  of  Russians; 
and  the  design  of  every  part  of  it  is  from  the  inventive 
genius  of  Rossi.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  creditable 
to  the  mechanical  skill  and  handicraft  of  the  Rnssiam, 
than  the  vast  and  rich  assemblage  of  a  variety  of  obf^cta 
contained  in  this  palace. 

On  the  day  of  its  inauguration,  the  late  Emperm*, 
standing  at  the  great  entrance  door,  under  the  portico^ 
received  his  Imperial  brother,  and  having  oflered  him 
bread  and  salt  on  a  golden  salver,  according  to  the 
ancient  manner  of  the  Russians,  welcomed  him  to  a 
mansion,  which  was  to  be  henceforward  his  own. 

The  Ice  Palace,  This  palace,  though  it  was  of  ephe- 
meral duration,  is  entitled  to  notice  on  account  of  the 
ingenuity  of  its  construction.      It  was  erected  in  1140, 
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at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Galitxin, 
on  a  siie  between  the  imperial  winter  palace,  and  the 
Admiralty  ;i  and  was  composed  of  blocks  of  ice,  from 
two  to  three  leet  thicks  water  being  ponred  between  them» 
whiclL acted  as  a  cement,  and  hardened  the  whole  into  one 
immense  mass  of  ice.  Thb  remarkable  edifice  was  formed 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art;  and  was  adomeid 
with  a  portico,  columns,  and  statues.  It  consisted  of  a 
single  Btotj,  the  front  of  which  was  provided  with  a  door 
and  fourteen  windows ;  the  frames  of  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  paoes^  being  all  formed  of  ice.  The  sides  of  the 
doors  and  of  the  windows  were  painted  in  imitation  oi 
greea  marble.  On  each  side  of  the  door  was  a  dolphin, 
itom  the  mouths  of  which,  by  means  of  naphtha,  volumes 
of  flames  were  emitted  in  the  evening.  Next  to  them 
were  two  mortars,  equal  to  eighty-pounders,  from  which 
UMUkj  bombs  were  thrown,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pow- 
der being  used  for  each  charge.  On  each  side  of  the 
mortars  stood  three  cannons,  equal  to  three-pounders, 
mounted  upon  carriages,  and  with  wheels,  which  were 
often  used.  In  the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons 
attached  to*  the  court,  a  bullet  was  driven  through  a 
board  two  inches  thick,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  paces, 
by  one  of  these  cannon,  a  quarter  of  a  pound*  of  powder 
being  also  used  for  the  charge^  The  interior  of  the  edifice 
had  no  ceilmg,  and  consisted  of  a  lobby  and  two  large 
apartments,  one  on  each  side,  which  were  well  furnished, 
aod  painted  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  though  formed 
merely  of  ice.  Tables,  chairs,  statues,  looking-glasses, 
caadlesticks,  watches,  and  other  ornaments,  besides  tea- 
diftheSy  tumblers,  wine-glasses,  and  even  plates  with 
provisions,  were  seen  in  one  apartment,  also  formed  of 
ioe,  and  painted  of  their  natural  colours ;  while  in  the 
other  were  to  be  seen  a  state  bed,  with  curtains,  bed, 
pillows,  and  bed-clothes,  two  pairs  of  slippers,  and  two 
aighl-faps  of  the  same  cold  material.  Behind  the  can- 
non, the  mortars,  and  the  dolphins,  stiretched  a  low 
balustrade.  On  each  side  of  the  building  was  a  small 
entrance.  Here  were  pots  with  flowers  and  orange^ 
trees,  partly  formed  of  ice,  and  partly  natural,  on  which 
birds  sat.  Beyond  these  were  erected  two  icy  pyramids. 
On  the  right  of  one  them  stood  an  el^phant>  Yrbi&\\  V(^s^ 
jf2 
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hollow,  and  so  contrived  as  to  throw  out  burning  naph* 
tha ;  while  a  person  within  it^  by  means  of  a  tube,  imi- 
tated the  natural  cries  of  the  animal.  On  the  left  of  the 
x>ther  pyramid,  was  seen  the  never-failing  concomitant  of 
ail  princely  dwellings  in  Russia,  a  banya,  or  bath,  ap- 
.parently  formed  of  balks,  which  is  said  to  hav^.  been 
sometimes  heated,  and  even  to  have  been  appropriated 
to  use. 

The  appearance  of  the  ice  palace,  it  is  said  was.  re- 
markably splendid  when  lighteid  up  in  the  eveaing  with 
numerous  candles.  Amusing  traasparencieft  were  usu^Iy 
suspended  in  the  windows,  to  increase  the  effect ;  and 
the  emission  of  flames  by  the  dolphins  and  the  elephant, 
all  tended  to  excite  greater  surprise,  while  the  people 
beheld  the  crystalline  mass. 

Thus,  there  wanted  not,  to  carry  on  the  parallel  be* 
tween  this  palace  and  the  magical  edifice  which  Milton 
describes, 

many  a  row 

OC  itarry.  lamps  and  biasing  cresMts,  ttd 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltas,  yielding  light 
As  froR)  a  sky.    Hie  hasty  multitade 
Admiring  entered ;  and  the  work  some  praise^ 
And  some  the  architect. 

Crowds  of  visiters  were  continually  s^n  around  this  fan- 
tastic and  unique  construction,  which  remained  entire 
from  the  beginning  of. January,  almost  to  the  middle  of 
March.  The  glassy  fabric  then  began  to  melt,  and  was. 
soon  afterwards  broken  into  pieces,  and  the  ruins  wece 
conveyed  to  the  imperial  cellar. 

■  The  New  Bank.  This  is,  perhaps,,  the  most  elegant 
building  in  Petersburgh.  Its  architecture  b  simple,  but 
the  workmanship  is  of  the  first  order :  its,  roof  is.  covered 
with  plates  of  iron.  It  consists  of  three  compartments : 
two  covered  corridors  connecting  the  main  building  with 
the  side. 

Quay.  A  wall,  parapet,  and  pavement,  of  hewa 
granite,  stretch  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  for 
three  miles.  This,  which  forms  the  quay,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  stupendous  works  by  which  thia  rer 
markable  city  is  characterised^ 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

# 

lo  vihAt  year,  and  by  whom,  was  Petersbiirgli  founded  ? 

What  circumstaoce3  are  related  of  the  cominenceinent  of  this 
city? 

What  means  did  Peter  nse  to  promote  its  edUrgement  and 
faBprovement? 

Of  what  form  Is  Petershnrgh,  and  by  what  river  is  it  divided? 

What  are  the  five  artificial  divisions  of  this  city  ? 

Whence  do  its  principal  streets  radiate,  abd  ^«hat  actsoont  is 
given  of  the  street  called  the  Grand  Petspectivo  f 

Of  what  matef  iais  are  the  houses  of  P^ersbergh  builty  what  if 
^beir  height,  and  how  are  they  ornanieoted  ? 

Where  was  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  pro- 
cared,  what  were  its  dimension^,  and  how  vras  it  conveyed  to 
Petersbnrgh  ? 

How  hi^h  is  the  statue,  and  in  what  dress  and  attitude  is  the 
monarch  represented? 

Who  caused  this  stupendous  monument  to  be  erected,  and 
what  inscription  is  engraven  upon  it? 

By  whom,  and  in  what  year,  was  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
originally  built? 

Who  rebuilt  ttiis  structure,  and  for  what  is  it  remarkable ? 

What  are  the  form  and  height  of  the  marble  palace,  and  of 
what  are  its  different  stories  composed  ? 

What  are  its  particular  ornaments,  for  whom  was  it  erected, 
and  who  ended  his  miserable  existence  in  one  of  its  apartments  ? 

How  is  the  Tauridan  palace  described? 

Who  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  in  it  ? 

Who  converted  tliis  magnificent  structure  into  barracks  and 
a  riding  school  ? 

From  whom  does  the  Palais  Michel  derive  its  name,  and  by 
whom  was  it  erected  ? 

What  are  its  length,  and  its  principal'divisions? 

How  are  its  ground  story,  and  entrances  described  ? 

What  are  the  excellencies  of  the  interior  of  this  splendid 
edifice? 

How  are  the  state  rooms,  and  great  hall  adorned  ? 

What  is  tlie  character  of  the  apartments  of  the  Grand-duke  ? 

"When,  and  on  what  occasion,  was  the  Ice  Palace  erected  ? 

What  was  the  plan  of  its  erection  ? 

Of  what  did  the  interior  of  this  singular  building  consist,  and 
what  was  its  furniture  ? 

Wliat  was  the  appearance  of  the  Ice  Palace  in  an  evening, 
and  how  long  did  this  ingenious  fabric  continue? 

What  kind  of  a  building  is  the  new  bank  at  Petersbnrgh? 

How  is  the  quay  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva  formed? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BRIDGES,    CANALS,   FLOODS,  &c. 


Bridget^  4i^.]  The  mechanism  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Neva  is  so  simple^  that  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces  in  less 
than  two  hours,  and  this  is  done  as  soon  a&the  floating  iee 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  comes  down :  when  the  icft 
is  fixed,  they  are  again  put  up ;  and  are  taken  down  a 
second  time  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  spring. 
But  the  ice,  which  continues  firm,  and  capable  oi  sup- 
porting any  weight  for  five  or  six  months,  forms  the 
principal  communication  in  winter  between  the  different 
quarters.  Several  plans  have  been  projected  for  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  bridge  across  the  Neva,  but  the 
practicability  of  such  a  measure  seems  doubtful.  The 
triangle  of  edifices  on  the  left  side  of  the  Neva  is  inter- 
sected by  three  principal  canals,  forming  irregular  semi- 
circles, one  within  another.  The  Moika  forms  the 
smallest  semicircle ;  the  Katarina  Canal  embraces  dut, 
and  the  Fontanka  includes  both. 

The  situation  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  though  very  far 
vourablefoc  comsierce,  exposes  it  to  dreadful  iimndatioiuk 
The  west,  or  south-west  wind,  blowing  directly  from  the 
gulf,  prevents  the  exit  of  the  Neva,  and  occasions  a  vast 
acxsumulation  of  water.  If  the  westerly  wind  continues 
for  some  time,  tlie  water  rises  ten  feet  above  its  leval; 
at  five  feet,  it  overflows  only  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  in  those  places  where  there  is  no  embankment ; 
hut  only  the  easternmost  parts  escape  when  the  i^^aters 
rise,  to  ten  feet.  These  floods,  however,  are  in  general 
less  destructive  than  formerly,  owing,  principally,  to  the 
gradual  raising  of  the  ground,  bybuildingjpi  'and  other 
canses.  The  moat  ancient  inuodatiQa-  on  rey^^erd  was 
previous  to  the  building. of  this  city,  in  i^L  The 
waters  at  that  period  seem  to  have  risen  usually,  every 
five  years.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1726,  the  waters 
rose  eight  feet  two  inches;  on  the  2nd  of  October,  175d> 
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eight  feet  five  inches.  On  September  the  lOth,  1777, 
there  was  a  dreadful  floods  in  which  the  Vassili-Ostrof^ 
and  the  island  of  St.  Petersburgh^  particularly  suffered. 
For  a  short  time,  the  river  rose  ten  feet  above  its  ordinary 
level. 

In  consequence  of  the  inundation,  precautionary 
measures  were  taken,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the 
approaching  evil :  the  height  of  the  water  was  regularly 
marked.  Whenever  it  rose  above  its  banks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  great  Neva,  notice  wia»  given  by  three  distinct 
firings  of  cannon,  repeated  at  intervals  as  the  danger 
increased:  five  cannons  were  also  fired  from  the  Admiralty 
battery ;  and  from  its  steeple,  by  day,  four  white  flags 
were  displayed ;  by  night,  four  lanterns,  the  bells  of 
the  churches  tolling  at  the  same  time. 

These  precantions,  however,  but  ill  prepared  this 
city  for  a  most  dreadful  calamity  in  ^November, 
1824.  On  the  nig-ht  of  the  10th  of  that  month,  so 
strong  a  westerly  wind  impeded  the  current  from 
the  Ladoga  lake,  that  the  Neva  and  the  canals  rose 
to  an  unusual  height,  and  lamps  were  hung  out  around 
the  Admiralty  steeple,  to  warn  people  not  to  sleep  in 
their  lowest  apartments, — a  signal  to  which  custom  had 
familiarised  them.  Early  on  the  next  day,  the  waters 
had  so  risen,  that  the  white  flag  was  hung  out,  and  guns 
were  firedi  to  admonish  the  oity  of  its  danger.  ..It  was 
soon  too  apparent  that  these  admonitions  were  necessary ; 
the  Neva  rose  so  as  to  inundate  the  whole  city,  and  the 
confusion  and  destruction  became  indescribable.  Vehi- 
cles of  all  descriptions  were  now  seen  hurrying  home- 
wards, or  to  the  bridges,  or  to  some  rising  ground,  with 
the  water  over  the  wheels ;  people  were  seen  wading 
through  it  up  to  their  waists ;  in  a  short  time,  only  a 
iM>urier  here  and  there  appeared  on  horseback,  their 
horses-scarcely  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  the  water. 
At  on^  o'clock  on  the  lOth,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on 
•the  Grand  Place  and  in  the  streets,  but  wooden  barks, 
empty  boats,  sentry-boxes,  timber,  furniture  washed  from 
the  houses,  bread,  and  various  kinds  of  provisions,  all 
floating  in  confused  masses  on  the  boisterous  surface ; 
wooden  houses  we^re  seen  floating  up  the  river,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  perished !  Eveathft^WtOcv* 
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yards  experienced  an  additional  deacrfation.  In  the 
Smoleiisko  quarter  of  the  town,  the  cotBxm  were  wadied 
out  of  their  mves,  and  the  dead  bodies  were  cast  uft 
from  their  quiet  habitations.  Numbers  had  8tni|;gled  up 
pillars,  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  highest  emi- 
nences, and  were  graduaiiy  saved  from  the  fate  of  their 
companions  by  a  few  boats,  which  literally  plied  abote 
the  roofs  of  many  houses!  On  Saturday  the  20th,  at 
daybreak,  the  Neva  was  blocked  up  with  timber,  broken 
barges,  galliots,  and  vessels  of  various  descriptioiis^ 
which  had  carried  with  thera  the  pillars  and  lamp-posts 
of  the  houses,  and  had  broken  in  the  windows,  and  others 
wise  damaged  the  edifices  on  the  quay.  The  hege 
blocks  of  granite,  of  which  the  parapet  is  composed> 
were  thrown  over.  The  St,  Isaac  s,  the  Toochkon,  and 
summer-garden  bridges,  were  broken  kww  from  their 
anchors,  and  dispelled  and  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
streets  were  so  choked  up  with  their  timber,  as  to  be 
almost  impassable.  In  the  Vassili-Ostrof  quarter, 
where  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  the  destructioa 
was  immense ;  whole  dwellings  were  hurled  from  their 
foundations,  some  of  which  were  found  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  spot  on  which  they  stood,  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  within; 
others  were  broken  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  and  some  of  them 
so  completely  destroyed,  that  not  a  fragment  remained. 
Wooden  barraeks  with  many  of  their  inmates  were 
totally  overwhelmed :  an  entire  regiment  of  carabineers 
who  had  climbed  up  the  roofs  of  one  of  them,  all 
perished  !  £ight  thousand  dead  bodies  were  found,  and 
multitudes  carried  by  the  retreating  waters  down  the 
Gulf  of  Finland ;  many,  also,  were  supposed  to  have 
remained  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitations.  Of 
course,  many  instances  of  individual  affliction,  during 
the  rapidity  of  the  inundation,  must  have  occurred :  the 
following  is  particularly  affecting.  A  lady  and  child 
in  a  carriage  were  in  a  dangerous  situation,  when  a  Cos* 
sack  riding  by,  observed  her  distress,  and  stopped ;  she 
entreated  him  at  all  hazards  to  save  the  child;  he  took 
it  from  the  carriage  window,  but  in  a  few  minutes  his 
horse  slipped,  and  they  both  perished ;  soon  afterwards,^ 
the  lady,  with  her  servants^  norses,  and  baggage,  were* 


oTenvlidmed  in  the  waters.  The  losa  of  human  beings 
amounted  to  npwards  nf  B.OOO.  It  may  seem  almost 
unfeeling  to  think  of  estiaiating  thn  destruction  of  pro- 
perty; but  many  of  thoee  who  escaped  the  flood  were 
ODometi,  in  the  wreck  of  their  all,  to  combat  the  more 
tedioas  mortality  of  faiitiiit!.  All  the  provisions  in  the 
city  luid  been  more  or  less  damaged,  and  the  frost  ha<l 
Mt  in  80  severely,  that  any  supply  from  sea  was  000- 
ud«red  ^most  hopeless.  The  exchange  was  fitted  up 
to Teoeive 4,000  persons;  andsuchof  the  public  buildings 
as  escaped,  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  home- 
leas.  The  number  of  these  was  beyond  calculation. 
Some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  v\'hoIe 
rillafi;eB  ia  the  nei«:hbouThood  of  the  city  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared  ;  of  Emilianowkn,  not  a  trnCR  re- 
mained I  The  imperial  establishment  at  Cronstadt  t>uf- 
&red  greatly,  and  the  tleet  sustained  irreparable  damage ; 
»  ship  of  one  hundred  guns  was  left  in  the  middle  of  one 
at  Ae  principal  streets!  In  the  imperial  iron  manu- 
factory at  Catharinoff,  200  workmen  perished  ;  and  out 
of  ei^tcen  barracks,  no  less  than  fifteen  wer«  washed 
away.  Such  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the  results 
of  this  dreadful  calamity.  Alexander  was  a  helpless 
witness  of  the  scene  from  his  palace  windows :  what  a 
lesson  for  human  ambition  I  A  few  years  before,  an 
Emperor  as  powerful,  and  as  seemingly  secure,  found 
the  grave  of  his  fortune  in  the  ruins  of  the  other  capital. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  af- 
flicted at  the  spectacle ;  but,  indeed,  what  inditferent 
sojourner  would  not !  A  million  of  roubles  was  sub- 
scribed from  the  imperial  pirrse,  and  a  committee 
appointed  for  their  immediate  distribution ;  the  reigning 
family  personally  visited  and  succoured  the  miserable 
ssrvivors;  and  all  that  human  charity  could  do,  under 
such  a  visitation,  was  in  active  progress.  The  loss  of 
commercial  property  was  immense;  of  sagar  alone,  it 
is  said  thot  10,800,000  pnonds  ware  damaged,  and 
nearly  half  the  quantity  completely  melted. 

IVeather.  The  weather  at  St.  Petersburgh  ia  more 
serere  than  at  any  othw  place  in  Europe,  uniler  the 
same  Intititde.  On  an  average  of  ten  years,  it  is 
wmtna^  ikM  ilieK  sre  bam  aammiiy,  tfl  te^  'iwj«. 
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104  rainy,  72  of  snow,  and  93  unsettled  and  changeable. 
The  storms  are  both  frequent  and  violent.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  intense  cold  is  neither 
unhealthy  nor  disagreeable ;  for  while  it  continues,  the 
air  is  clear  and  bracing,  and  its  severity  is  goaided 
against  by  warmth  of  clothing,  and  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  houses.  The  spring  is  short,  as  the 
ice  of  the  Neva  never  breaks  up  before  the  25th  of 
March,  nor  later  than  the  27th  of  April.  The  earliest 
time  of  its  freezing,  is  the  20th  of  October ;  the  latest, 
the  1st  of  December.  It  is  not  till  May,  however, 
that  the  winter  can  be  said  to  have  entirely  departed : 
then  the  scene  undergoes  a  rapid  change,  and  in  a  very 
few  days  after  the  snow  and  frost  have  disappeared,  the 
fields  and  the  trees  appear  clad  in  verdure.  The  sum- 
mer, in  general,  is  as  mild  as  in  the  south  of  France ; 
but  it  is  much  more  variable,  and  very  short.  To  it  suc- 
ceeds the  most  unpleasant  season  of  the  year :  the  sun 
is  sometimes  obscured  for  several  weeks,  storms  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  rain  descends  in  such  torrents  that  the 
streets  are  rendered  almost  impassable.  Both  this  season 
and  the  spring  prove  fatal  to  many  foreigners,  or  lay  the 
foundation  of  complaints  that  afflict  them  through  life. 

Population.  The  population  of  St.  Petersburgh  is 
said  to  amount  to  330,000  souls.  Of  these  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  six-sevenths  are  Russians.  The  Germans  are 
more  numerous  than  any  other  foreigners.  Of  the  Finns 
and  Ingrians,  the  original  population  of  the  district  in 
which  St.  Petersburgh  is  situate,  there  are  not  4,000, 
and  these  are  either  servants  in  the  city,  or  live  in  whsEt 
are  called  the  Finnish  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

G  overnment.  The  police  of  this  city  is  well  organised, 
and  its  plan,  like  that  of  Moscow,  is  altosether  military. 
Its  officers  are  a  grand  master,  two  ins^tors,  eler/n 
presidents  of  quarters,  and  a  number  of  captains  of  sec- 
tions, with  auxiliary  lieutenants  and  watchmen.  The 
houses  of  these  presidents  are  open  at  all  hours;  and 
adjoining  to  each  quarter  is  a  watch-tower,  with  a  sen- 
tinel, to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  fire.  Sentinels  are 
stationed  in  the  streets,  at  intervals  of  160  yards  each, 
who,  in  cases  of  alarm,  communicate  with  each  other  by 
a  shrill  whistle,  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  ilB  extr^oely 
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tliJSicult  for  a  fugitive  to  escape.  This  arrangement  ad- 
mirably preserves  the  order  and  safety  of  the  streets. 
The  officers  of  this  police  are  entrusted  with  several 
judicial  functions,  such  as  adjusting  the  differences  be- 
tween masters  and  servants,  preventing  disturbances  on 
holiday  assemblages,  and  in  spring,  superintending  the 
breaking  up  of  tlw  ice  on  the  Neva.  The  various  hos- 
pitals ako  are  und^r  their  superintendance;  and  stran- 
gers are  particuiaily  under  their  cognizance.  Every 
stranger,  on  his  arrival,  must  deliver  his  passport  at  the 
principal  police-office,  and  must,  besides,  publish  his 
arriyal  three  separate  times  in  the  public  papers :  a  similar 
process  is  indispensably  necessary  on  his  depcurture. 

The  country  round  Petersburgh  is  j9at,  and  presents 
no  rural  beauties,  being  in  a  great  measure  covered 
with  marshes  and  fbrests.  Part  of  these  are  at  present 
under  a  process  of  draining. 

The  situation  of  Petersburgh  is  435  miles  £.  by  N. 
of  Stockholm,  and  1400  E.  N.  £.  of  London.  Long. 
30.  18.  45.  £.      Lat.  50.  56.  23.  N. 


QUESTIONS  FOE   EXAMINATION. 

How  are  the  bridges  over  the  Neva  constructed  f 

Which  are  the  principal  canah  of  Petersburgh  ? 

What  i»  the  advantage,  and  what  the  disadvant«;e  of  the 
situation  of  this  cityf 

In  what  way  are  the  flooda  caused,  witti  wtiich  it  has  been  so 
often  Ttsited  ? 

What  precmutiooarj  measures  are  takee  to  warn  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  approach? 

When  did  the  last  of  these  destructive  inundations  occur? 

Of  how  many  Iranian  beings,  and  of  what  commercial  property, 
did  it  occasion  the  losa? 

What  were  the  most  strikUig  and  alfecting  circumstances  that 
attended  this  calamitous  event? 

What  is  the  general  charactei;  of  the  weather  at  Petersburgh  ? 

How  long  does  the  winter  continue  in  that  capital? 

What  are  the  times  of  the  freezing,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice,  of  the  Neva  ? 

Which  is  the  most  unpleasant  season  of  the  year  at  Peters- 
borsb? 

What  is  the  extent  of  its  population,  and  in  what  proportions 
is  It  composed  of  different  nations? 

How  is  its  police  adminbtered,  and  what  judicial  offices  ara 
assigned  to  the  members  of  that  establishment? 

What  is  the  face  of  the  country  roiiDd  Petevabmr^) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CITIBS  AND  SDIFICfiS  CONTINUED. 


Moscow^  or  MoikvaJ]  Moscow  was  founded  in  tht 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century^  previously  to  which.  Kief 
was  the  capital  of  Russia*  It  was  enlai^ed  in  the  thir* 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  and  taken  in  1382, 
after  a  short  siege>  by  Tamerlane.  It  subsequently  fell 
more  than  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.  They 
last  attacked  it  in  1571>  when  they  set  fire  to  the  city, 
but  were  unable  to  force  the  Kremlin,  to  which  the  Tzaf 
had  retired.  In  1611,  the  Poles  set  the  town  on  fire, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  castle.  It  was 
tor  a  century  and  half  the  sole  capital  of  Russia ;  and 
<iontinued  to  be  the  frequent  residence  of  t(ie  court,  un- 
til the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Catfaeriiie  II. 

Moscow  is  of  an  oval  form,  having  its  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The 
extent  of  ground  occupied  bv  this  city  and  its  suburbs 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  Europe,  its  cir» 
cumference  being  generally  estimated  at  nearly  27  miles. 
Much  of  this  large  space,  however,  is  left  entirely  waale, 
or  appropriated  to  ffardens,  market«placeS|  or  nelds  for 
militiury  exercise.  The  Moskva*  flows  through  the  city 
in  a  winding  channel  i  but,  excepting  in  spring,  it  is 
navigable  only  for  rafts.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
town,  it  receives  a  rivulet  called  the  Neglina,  and  soon 
after  the  Jausa,  both  which  rivulets  flow  in  from  the 
north,  and  in  summer,  are  almost  dry. 

The  approach  to  Moscow  from  the  north  is  described 
as  singular.  For  several  verstsf  nothing  is  visiblei  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  that  indicates  the  vicinity  of  a 
metropolis,  more  than  the  wildest  parts  of  Siberia ;  but 
not  far  from  the  gate  stands  the  Petrovskoi  palaoe>  a 
larce  buildinff  of  brick,  in  the  Qothic  style,  behind 
whToh  is  a  village  with  gardeus,  from  which  the  inhabi- 

*  Moiknt  a  word  whtoh  ti  utd  to  ilgnKy  wlndlnt. 
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tants  of  the  city  are  in  part  supplied  with  vegetables 
and  milk. 

The  appearance  of  this  immense  city,  before  the  catas- 
trophe of  1812,  which  reduced  two-thirds  of  it  to  ashes, 
was  truly  romantic  and  picturesque.  Some  parts  of  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert,  other  quar- 
ters, that  of  a  populous  town ;  s6me,  of  a  contemptible 
village,  others,  of  a  great  capital.  Wretched  hovels 
were  blended  with  large  palaces ;  cottages  of  one  story 
stood  next  to  the  most  superb  and  stately  mansions; 
nmny  brick  structures  were  covered  with  wooden  tops; 
some  of  the  wooden  houses  were  painted ;  others  had 
iron  doors  and  roofs.  Numerous  churches  presented 
themselves  in  every  direction ;  some  vdth  aomes  of 
copper,  others  of  tin,  gilt  or  painted  green,  and  many 
roofed  with  wood,  '  It  seem^  as  if  all  the  states  of 
Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building  by  way  of  repre- 
sentative to  Moscow.  The  pagoda  of  China,  the  mosque 
of  Constantinople,  the  Tartar  temple  of  Bucharia,  the 
cabaret  of  Spain,  and  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  met  the  eye  in  every  quarter ;  while  travel- 
lers and  merchants  from  almost  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  their  various  costumes,  were  to 
be  seen  parading  the  streets. 

The  appearance  of  Moscow,  since  its  burning  by  the 
French,  has  been  greatly  improved.  Within  a  few 
months  after  that  disastrous  event,  orders  were  given  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  begin  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city.  Thousands  of  labourers  were  employed  in  every 
slareet  and  lane;  and  the  work  proceeded  with  sucn 
astonishing  energy  and  success,  that  in  a  few  years, 
Moscow  is  said  to  have  presented  few  traces  of  the 
destruction  that  befel  it.  It  is  rebuilt  with  consider- 
able regard  to  consist.ency  and  taste;  greater  sym- 
metry is  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
and  even  the  houses  of  the  poor  have  assumed  a  more 
modern  and  cleanly  appearance.  The  strange  mix-^ 
ture  of  magnificent  palaces  and  paltry  huts,  though 
still  to  be  remarked  in  a  few  places,  is  no  longer  con- 
spicuous to  the  eye  of  the  stranger ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  most  of  the  newly-erected  dwellings  are  of 
wood.    A  market,  held  in  a  large  open  space  \\i  oiv^  q^ 
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the  suburbs,  exhibits  a  curious  variety  of  materials  for 
home  building;  they  consist  of  trunks  of  trees^  cut, 
shaped,  and  morticed  into  one  another.  The  person 
who  wants  a  dwelling  repairs  to  the  spot,  states  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  he  requires,  examines  the  different  timbers, 
which  are  regularly  numbered,  and  bargains  for  what 
suits  him.  The  whole  is  either  paid  for  on  the  spot, 
and  then  taken  away  by  the  purchaser,  or  the  seller  may 
agree  to  transport  and  erect  it.  A  dwelling  is  often  thus 
bought,  transported,  raised >  and  inhabited,  in  the  space 
of  a  week.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Petersburgh,  are 
paved  partly  with  stone^and  partly  with  trunks  of  trees. 
Moscow  is  divided  into  five  quarters.  1.  The  Krem* 
Hn,  or  fortress^  which  is  built  on  an  elevation  in  the 
centre  of  the  city»  and  contains  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Tzars,  the  patriarchal  residence,  the  senate-house,  the 
arsenal,  and  a»  crowded  assemblage  of  churches.  2. 
Kitai-g6rod,  which  forms  a  kind  of  oblong  square  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Krem'l,  and  is  principally  filled 
with  magazines,  bazi&rs,  shops,.  &c.  It  also  contains 
the  printing-office  of  the  Holy  Synod,  a  Greek  monas- 
tery, and  several  ancient  churches  and  chapels.  3.. 
Beloi-g6rod,  containing  the  university,,  bank,  post-office» 
mint,  foundry,  several  hospitals,,  and  the  best  looking 
houses  in  the  city.  In  this  division  stands  the  house  of 
the  Bible  Society,  presented  by  the  Emperor  Alex ander» 
in  1817>  and  which  was  formerly  the  State  Inquisition. 
4.  Zemlianoi-g6rod,  which  comprises  upwards  of  sixty 
churches,  with  a  number  of  palaces,  convents,  cemetries» 
^c.  6.  Slobodi,  tlie  slobodes,  or  suburbs,  and  quarters 
inhabited  by  German  and  Tartar  settlers.  They  also 
contain,  hospitals,  barracks,  and  monasteries,  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  rampart,  in  which  are  fourteen  gates,  forming  so 
many  entrances  to  the  city.  Each  division  was  anciently 
defended  by  a  wall;  but  in  modem  times,  and  more 
especially  since  the  French  era,  the  walls  have  fallen 
into  decay,  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  a  short  time» 
the  three  outer  divisons  will  entirely  coalesce,  and  leave 
the  Kremlin  with  its  massy  walls,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  far-famed  residence  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
Tzars. 
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The  Krem'lf  although  its  circumference  does  not 
exceed  three  versts,  contains  a  greater  coliectioQ  of 
curiosities  than  all  the  other  parts  of  the  city  taken  to- 
gether. It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  defended  by  a 
deep  moat  and  high  brick  walls,  with  towers ;  and  b 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moskva. 

There  are  no  regular  streets  in  the  ELrem'l,  but  three 
open  squares,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  and  abundance 
of  rootn  otherwise,  for  the  numerous  carriages  and  foot- 
passengers  with  which,  in  summer,  it  is  always  crowded. 
The  houses  have  in  general  stone  foundations :  in  all 
cases  the  superstructure  consists  of  brick,  stuccoed  and 
painted,  generally  in  the  most  gaudy  colours.  None  of 
the  houses  belong  to  private  individuab;  the  whole 
being  the  property  of  the  crown. 

In  entering  the  Krem'l  at  the  right  hand  from  Kitai* 
g6rod,  the  first  object  that  meets  the  view  is  the  arsenal, 
which  still  remains  in  the  same  dilapidated  state  in  which 
it  was  left  by  the  French.  In  front,  and  along  the  one 
end  of  this  building,  lie  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  of  different  bore,  all  regularly  arranged 
in  rows,  and  destined  to  be  piled  up  in  the  shape  of  an 
obelisk,  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  to  commemorate 
the  victories  which  Russia  obtained  over  the  allied  ar- 
mies, from  which  they  were  taken.  To  the  left  stands 
the  Senate-house,  an  immense  new  building  of  three 
stories,  containing  several  departments  of  the  Imperial 
Senate,  in  which  business  is  transacted  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  such  as  live  in,  or  near  Moscow.  Passing  on, 
there  is  a  full  view  of  the  noble  edifice  of  the  Treasury, 
or  Imperial  Museum,  in  which  are  preserved  the  regalia 
of  the  empire,  and  numerous  objects  of  curiosity.  On 
the  same  side  with  the  Senate-house,  is  the  Hall  of  the 
spiritual  consistory,  with  a  church  containing  some  very 
ancient  paintings  and  inscriptions ;  and  connected  with 
it,  in  the  same  line,  is  a  fine  modern  building,  intended 
to  be  a  metropolitan  palace,  but  at  present  appropriated 
as  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas. 
Almost  directly  opposite  to  the  palace  stands  the  im- 
mense octagonal  belfry,  known  by  the  name  of  Ivan 
Veliki t  or  "John  the  Great/'  in  which  are  suftioeiid^ 
s2 
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upwards  of  thirty  bells,  of  different  sizes,  which  are  nmg^ 
in  peals  on  holidays,  or  other  public  occasions.  The 
largest  of  these  measures  forty  feet  nine  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighs  127  ,BdG  English  pounds.  Large, 
however,  as  this  bell  is,  it  is  a  merely  a  substitute  for 
one  which  is  still  more  stupendous,  and  indisputably  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  measures  sixty-seven  feet  four 
inches  in  circumference  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
barrel,  by  twenty-two  feet  tive  inches  and  a  third  in 
height,  and  is  said  to  weigh  443,772  pounds.  In  the 
lower  part  is  a  fracture  of  seven  feet  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  height,  which  admits  of  persons  entering  the  bell, 
when  there  is  no  water  in  it,  and  surveying  the  immense 
metal  vault  overhead.  Its  value  has  been  estimated  at 
£65,681 ;  but  this  estimate  is  founded  merely  on  the 
price  of  ordinary  bell-metal ;  and  the  real  value  must 
be  much  greater,  owing  to  the  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  the  nobility  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
city  threw  into  it  when  casting.  According  to  tradition, 
it  was  founded  in  the  same  pit  where  it  now  lies,. and 
was  raised  by  means  of  a  prodigious  wooden  appitratus, 
on  a  large  beam,  on  which  it  was  suspended ;  but  a  fire 
breaking  out  some  years  after  in  some  adjacent  part  of 
the  Krem'l^  it  communicated  to  the  wooden  building, 
designed  to  serve  as  a  belfry,  on  which  the  whole  of  this 
mountainous  mass  fell,  and  sunk  to  its  present  situation. 
It  was  rung  by  forty  or  fifty  men,  one  half  on  either 
side.  On  festivals  the  peasants  visit  this  bell  as  they 
would  a  sanctuary,  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  devotion, 
and  crossing  themselves  all  the  way  as  they  descend  from 
and  ascend  to  it. 

From  Ivan- Veliki  the  view  of  the  city  is  the  most 
extensive  and  picturesque  imaginable.  Immediately 
beneath  lies  the  Krem'l,  with  its  two  and  thirty 
churches ;  the  magnificent  edifices  above  described,  and 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Tzars,  with  its  numerous  domes 
and  spires,  which,  together  with  those  of  the  cathedral, 
shine  with  the  most  dazzling  splendour.  From  the  west 
flows  the  Moskva,  forming  a  most  beautiful  curve  in 
front  of  the  Krem'l,  and  again  pursuing  its  course  amidst 
innumerable  churches  and  spires,  till  lost  in  the  distance; 
mdiile  all  around  lies  scattered  a  prodigious  number  of 
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edifices,  in  all  the  various  styles  of  Asiatic  i^nd  Euro- 
pean architecture. 

The  Kremlin  contains  the  cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion, which  is  the  most  splendid  church  in  all  Moscow, 
and  the  most  sacred  edifice  in  the  empire.  It  was  built 
in  1479,  on  the  site  of  the  original  ectiiice,  and  exhibits 
a  specimen  of  the  Greeco-Itaiian  architecture  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  loaded  with  ornaments  to  a  most 
curious  and  extraragant  degree.  On  the  walls  are 
painted  249  full  images,  and  2,060  half-lengths  and 
heads,  many  larger  than  nature.  The  quantity  of  gold- 
leaf  employed  in  embellishing  it,  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  210,000  leaves.  From  the  roof  is  suspended  a  large 
silver  chandelier,  but  it  is  said  to  be  vastly  inferior  tu 
that  which  formerly  hung  there.  In  1812,  the  French 
erected  a  furnace  in  one  end  of  the  church,  in  which 
they  proceeded  to  melt  all  the  candlesticks  and  other 
articles  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  could  collect;  but 
being  surprised  in  the  act  by  the  sound  of  the  retreat, 
they  were  obliged  to  parry  ofi^  many  of  the  articles 
whole,  which  the  Cossacks  afterwards  recovered,  to  the 
amount  of  I8j|  poods*  of  gold,  and  320  poods  of  silver. 
On  an  elevated  platform,  in  the  middle  of  this  church, 
is  the  spot  where  the  Imperial  coronation  is  performed, 
and  a  little  in  front  of  it  are  three  boxes,  one  of  which 
is  used  to  be  filled  by  the  Patriarch,  while  the  other 
two  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Tzar  and  the 
Tzaritza.  In  an  upper  compartment  of  the  adytum  is 
preserved  the  copy  of  an  edition  of  the  Slavonic  Gos-p 
pels  in  extra  folio ;  only  a  few  copies  were  printed.  It 
is  superbly  bound,  and  ornamented  with  the  richest  pro* 
fusion  of  precious  stones.  In  this  temple,  the  coffins  of 
the  Russian  Patriarchs,  with  the  exception  of  Nicon, 
are  deposited  in  regular  order  along  the  south  side,  and 
the  end  opposite  to  the  adytum. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael  ranks  next  to  this  in 
in  splendour  and  dignity.  It  was  originally  built  in 
1333;  and  after  various  repairs  and  alterations,  it  was 
put  nearly  in  its  present  state  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
in  1772.  All  the  Tzars,  from  the  time  that  Moscow 
became  the  seat  of  the  empire,  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 

•  A  pood  J«  equal  to  thirty  aix  potinda  £Dgliih. 
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teenth  ceatury,  (^with  the  exception  of  one)  are  here 
deposited ;  the  tombs  are  built  of  brick,  and  have  each 
a  silver  plate  specifying  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  palace  of  the  Tzar,  within  the  Kreml,  next  to 
these  two  cathedrals,  is  the  object  most  worthy  of  notice 
within  the  Krem'i.  This  edifice  is,  probably  the  most 
notable  instance  of  constant  change  and  renovation 
among  all  the  large  and  more  ancient  edifices  of  Moscow, 
In  1820,  it  consisted  of  three  parts;  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Tzars,  the  audience-chamber,  and  the  new  palace. 
The  ancient  palace  was  built  by  an  Italian  architt^ct  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  style  of 
it  is  so  singular,  that  it  has  been  called  Grecian,  Gothic, 
Tartar,  and  Hindoo.  In  the  belvidere  are  two  small 
arched  rooms,  which  were  the  Tzar's  peculiar  apart* 
ments.  They  communicated,  by  a  narrow  staircase, 
with  an  observatory,  a  kind  of  royal  police-box ;  where, 
at  a  certain  fixed  hour,  the  Tzar  daily  took  his  station, 
while  crowds  of  supplicants  assembled  in  the  courts  be* 
low,  deposited  their  petitions  upon  a  large  stone,  ad- 
joining the  small  church,  called  Spas  na  Baru.  These 
petitions  were  brought  to  the  Sovereign,  who  examined 
them,  and  dictated  the  answers,  which  were  in  like 
manner  laid  on  the  same  stone,  till  the  petitioners  came 
to  receive  them.  Peter  the  Great  was  b<u*n  in  the  old 
palace. 

The  new  palace  was  originally  built  in  1748,  by  the 
Empress  Elizabeth ;  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  altered 
and  enlarged.  The  Empress  Catherine  formed  the 
project  of  erecting  a  most  magnificent  palace  in  the 
Krem'l.  The  plan  was  actually  executed,  and  a  superb 
model  of  it  exists  in  the  Imperial  Museum.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  Moscow.  If  the  work 
had  been  completed,  it  would  have  been  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  The  architect,  who  constructed  the  plan, 
was  a  Russian,  who  had  studied  at  Paris.  I'his  model 
cost  50,000  rubles.  The  expense  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  undertaking  (as  the  architect 
Camporesi,  who  made  the  estimate,  assures  us),  would 
have  been  50,000,000  of  rubles.  The  calculation  laid 
before  the  Empress,  stated  the  amount  only  at  20,000,000. 
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The  work  was  begun,  but,  it  is  said,  the  falling  in  of  a 
part  of  the  fonndation  determined  the  Empress  against 
Its  prosecution.  The  plan  was  to  unite  the  whole 
Krem'l,  having  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  into  one 
magnificent  palace.  Its  triangular  form,  and  the  num- 
ber of  churches  it  contains,  offered  some  difficulties; 
but  the  model  was  rendered  complete.  Its  fronts  are 
ornamented  with  ranges  of  beautiful  pillars,  according 
to  different  orders  of  architecture.  Every  part  of  it  was 
finished  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  even  to  the  fresco 
paintidg  on  the  ceiling  of  the  rooms,  and  the  colouring 
of  the  various  marble  columns,  intended  to  decorate  the 
interior.  It  encloses  a  theatre  and  magnificent  apart- 
ments. Had  the  work  been  completed  it  would  have 
surpassed  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  propylseum  of 
Amasis,  the  villa  of  Adrian,  or  the  forum  of  Trajan. 

The  apartments  of  the  new  palace  are  not  very  large ; 
but  they  are  furnished  in  a  most  superb  manner.  Inlaid 
floors  of  various  figures  and  colours,  of  oak  and  other 
wood ;  beautiful  Wilton  and  Russian  carpets ;  tapestry 
coloured  walls  of  all  shades ;  immensely  large  looking- 
glasses,  some  of  which  have  many  flaws,  and  others  are 
joined;  tables  of  mahogany,  of  Siberian  beech,  of 
nat-wood,  stained  and  unstained,  gilt  and  ungilt, 
of  marble,  of  imitation  lapis  lazuli,  and  malachite ; 
chairs  of  ttte  same  woods,  plain  or  covered  with  silk, 
and  gilded;  large  crystal  and  bronze  lustres,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  ornaments,  are  all  found  here.  The 
audience-chamber,  built  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  burnt  in  1812 ;  but  it  is  now  completely 
repaired  and  fitted  up  in  its  former  style :  its  architec- 
ture is  simple.  The  granomtaya  palatUy  or  square  hall, 
from  which  the  whole  edifice  takes  its  name,  is  a  room 
about  sixty-five  feet  square.  In  its  centre  rises  an 
enormous  square  and  highly  gilt  pillar,  which  loses  it- 
self by  expansion  into  the  arches,  and  with  them  sup- 
ports thecieling:  the  vaults  are  four  in  number,  and 
each  is  crossed  by  a  gilt  twisted  cord,  which  has  a  good 
effect.  Over  each  window  are  the  arms  of  three  of  the 
governments  of  Hussia.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  bronzed  chandeliers,  and  gilded  orna- 
ments^ and  the  Boor  is  overlaid  with  red  cloth.    l!f(\x\&.<^* 
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rous  lustres  are  suspended  from  the  ceiiingp.  The  base  of 
the  central  pillar  is  surrounded  with  shelyes,  upon  nHiich, 
on  great  occasions,  are  arranged  the  gold  and  sil?er 
utensils  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  court.  The  throne 
on  the  south  side  is  equally  elegant  with  that  in  the 
palace.  The  room  is  aisfisEured  by  a  number  of  seats 
like  an  orchestra  in  one  of  the  chambers.  Opposite  the 
throne,  and  near  the  roof,  is  a  semi-lunar  window,  from 
whence  the  imperial  family,  when  not  present  in  the  hall, 
could  observe  the  ceremonies  after  the  coronation  in  the 
cathedral  of  assumption,  or  witness  the  reception  of 
ambassadors  by  his  Majesty.  TV  hen  the  court  is  at 
Moscow,  balls  are  frequently  given  in  this  hall. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  included  within  the 
Krem'l,  that  of  St.  Philip  is  entitled  to  distinction,  as 
containing  the  patriarchal  treasury,  the  riches  of  vrfdch 
consist  of  manuscripts  and  books,  mitres  and  sacerdotal 
dresses  and  ornaments,  vessels  for  holy  oil,  &c.  The 
most  valuable  manuscripts  are  those  of  the  Slavonian  new 
Testament,  which  date  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  The  vessels  for  the  preparation  of  the 
holy  oil  consist  of  two  large  silver  kettles  or  boilers,  gilt 
inside,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which,  togewo* 
with  silver  stirrers  and  ladles,  were  presented  to  the  holy 
synod,  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  Between  these 
boilers  stands  a  large  silver  receiver,  on  the  cover  of 
which  is  a  representation  of  Samuel  anointing  Saul. 
Tiiis  was  also  a  present  of  the  Empress.  They  weigh 
altogether  upwards  of  700  pounds.  From  the  receiver, 
the  oil  is  emptied  into  sixteen  elegant  silver  vases,  pre- 
sented to  the  synod  by  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  holy 
oil  is  made  once  every  third  or  fourth  year,  with  the 
following  ceremonies.  Over  a  stove,  cons^ucted  on 
purpose,  are  placed  the  two  kettles,  in  which  the  different 
ingredients  are  mixed,  and  kept  in  constant  motion  by 
six  deacons,  who  stir  them  with  long  rods  of  cypress, 
the  handles  of  which  are  covered  with  red  velvet. 
When  the  fire  is  kindled,  aud  also  when  the  ingredients 
are  put  into  the  kettles,  the  metropolitan  is  present  to 
give  his  benediction;  and  this  he  repeats  in  a  most 
solemn  manner,  when  the  ceremony  is  about  to  be  com- 
pleted,     During  the  whole  time  of  the  preparation,  a 
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succession  of  deacons  keep  up  the  reading  of  the  gospels, 
and  should  they  read  through  the  Evangelists,  they 
commeoce  afresh.  A  large  flagon  also  is  exhibited,  made 
of  mother  of  pearl,  which  still  contains  some  of  the  oil 
brought  from  Constantinople,  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Russia,  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is 
pveserved  with  great  care,  so  that  when  only  a  few  drops 
are  taken  from  it,  their  place  is  supplied  by  some  of  that 
which  had  been  prepared  at  a  former  period,  by  which 
means  its  perpetual  virtue  is  supposed  to  be  secured. 
The  holy  oil,  when  prepared  and  deposited,  is  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  be  used  for  sacramental  pur- 
poses* 

The  Imperial  Museum  in  the  KremU  contains  little 
that  deserves  attention.  Costly  robes,  especially  a 
vest,  twelve  yards  long,  worn  by  Catherine  I  [.  during 
her  coronation,  the  crowns  of  conquered  kingdoms, 
the  long  ivory  comb,  with  which  the  Txars  formerly 
combed  their  beards,  the  code  of  laws,  collected  by 
the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  toilette  of  amber, 
and  some  national  curiosities,  are  the  objects  of  most 
interest  and  importance.  There  are  also  some  curious 
and  chamcteristic  memorials  of  Peter  the  Great : 
among  these  are,  a  pair  of  enormous  boots,  funnel-shaped 
at  the  top ;  an  immense  tankard ;  his  pocket-book ;  his 
portrait  which  was  worn  by  Prince  Mentchikof;  his 
crystal  cup ;  some  pieces  of  mechanism  of  his  own  exe* 
cution,  in  turnery ;  a  crystal  cup,  with  a  ducat  embedded 
in  its  surface  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  sovereign 
himself  blew  the  cup ;  a  model  of  a  ship  in  silver  gilt, 
which  was  sent  from  Holland  to  that  emperor,  &c. 

The  alarm-bell  suspended  in  a  tower  before  the  Krem'l , 
was  brought  from  Novogorod  when  that  city  was  con* 
quered  in  1477.  There  it  had  been  used  as  a  signal 
for  the  people  of  that  republic  to  assemble  from  all 
quarters,  in  the  event  of  foreign  danger  or  intestine 
tumuli;  and  they  .regarded  its  removal  to  Moscow  as 
the  sure  prelude  of  their  departing  liberty. 

The  other  gate,  leading  from  the  Krem'l  to  Kitai- 
g6rod,  is  oall^  the  *'  Holy  Gate,'*  and  is  singular  from 
the  custom,  tdiat  every  person  |0Lng  in  or  out,  must  ^ass 
with  his  hetui  tfM^rered.    It  is  reported  lo  Vi^ve  tod^gL- 
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natedin  a  vow  made  by  Ivan  VssMlUevitcli,  ou  tliesul>- 
JugatioQ  of  ihe  Tartar  lungdom  of  Kazan.  Immediateljr 
without  tliis  gate  staDdx  the  PokroTskoi-BoboBe,  oc 
Cathedral  of  »t.  Basil,  built  by  Italian  architects,  and 
remarkable  fur  the  circumstance  of  ita comprising^  within 
its  walls  a  cluster  of  more  than  twenty  distioct  churdiea 
or  cliapels,  in  all  of  which  service  may  be  performed  at 
the  same  time,  without  the  aouod  of  what  is  going  for- 
ward in  one  penetrating  at  all  into  another. 

The  Kitai-i^orod  is  Qie  most  European  part  of  Mos- 
cow, One  of  its  most  striking  objects,  is  the  Krusniaya 
Ploslchad,  or  Beautiful  I'lace ;  one  of  the  lar^st, 
finest,  and  most  singular  squares  in  Europe,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world.  It  is  IXtiO  feet  long,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  4S4  feet.  During  the  summer,  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  promenades.  The  markets  and  bargaining  shops 
in  this  division  of  the  city,  exhibit  a  novel  and  entep- 
taining  spectacle ;  and  of  these,  the  dead-lish  market  is 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Moseaw, 
When  the  winter  has  so  far  advanced  that  the  sledge- 
roads  are  passable,  a  targe  supply  of  fish  is  brought  from 
Archangel,  and  from  a  great  lake  in  the  Govemnieiit 
«f  NovogoTod.  These  are  piled  up  like  walb,  snow 
being  used  to  fill  tlio  interutices.  In  March,  ISIO,  a 
beluga,  or  great  stuigeon  was  exhibited,  which  weighed 


24oU  pounds  English,  and  the  head  alone  320  pout 
The  bargaiaine  shops  form  a  great  range  of  buildings  on 
the  east  side  of  the  beautiful  place,     la  Moscow,  as  In 


nearly  all  the  towns  of  Bu!>9ia,  the  principal  shops  re- 
semble  the  bazars  of  the  East ;  they  are  all  together, 
end  the  merchants  live  at  a  distance,  coming  to  their 
shops  early  in  the  morning,  and  returning  at  dusk  to 
their  houses.  There  arc  regular  markets  in  every  part 
of  the  city,  but  when  a  person  wishes  to  have  a  choicct 
or  to  buy  a  variety  of  articles  at  the  same  time,  he 
generally  goes  to  the  bargaining  shops.  These  shops 
are  600  in  number,  and  besides  being  doubly  locked  at 
night,  are  all  sealed  up,  a  piece  of  cord  or  thread  being 
turned  round  the  padlock,  and  soft,  wax  with  an  impres- 
sion affixed  over  the  ends  or  on  the  door.  A  ILussian 
will  not  readily  break  a  seal ;  for  he  deems  it  particularly 
itMored.     To  bredi  e  lack  ii,  in  his  ojpiBion,  of  less  coo- 
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One  of  thf^  most  remarkable  buildings  that  has  been 
erected  in  Moscow  since  the  fire,  is  the  Exercise-houte. 
This  stopeadotts  edifice  is  660  feet  in  length,  the  breadth 
at  eaoh  end  is  168  feet,  and  the  height  from  42  to  48§ 
feet  The  construction  of  the  roof  is  the  most  surprising 
port  of  it;  for  although  of  such  length,  breadth  and 
weiglit  of  Biaterials,  it  rests  merely  on  the  walls.  In 
the  garret  of  this  building,  the  number  of  beams  and  cross 
beams  which  present  themselves,  resembles  an  enormous 
man-of-war  on  the  stocks. 

In  one  quarter  of  the  suburbs,  on  an  elevated  spot, 
there  is  a  laige  wooden  house,  belonging  to  the  Orloff 
fiuaily,  which  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  style  of  living 
of  the  Russian  nobility,  about  half  a  century  ago.  A 
very  extensive  tract  of  ground  is  covered  with,  a  number 
of  sepafate  buildings ;  the  fronts,  with  the  intervals  be- 
tween them,  measuring  nearly  1000  feet.  The  upper 
part  is  wood,  neatly  painted  of  a  green  colour ;  the 
ground  stories  of  the  two  principal  edifices  are  of  stuc- 
coed brick.  But  though  thus  plain  in  their  external 
appearance  and  materiab,  their  internal  arran^ment 
and  fitting  up,  display  magnificence,  taste,  and  great 
attention  to  convenience. 

There  is  only  one  bridge  of  stone  across  the  Moskva,- 
and  a  few  small  ones  of  the  same  material  cross  the 
subsidiary  streams ;  but  there  are  immense  numbers  of 
single  arches  of  wood  and  stone.  The  most  curious  are 
what  are  called  iimng  bridgeg^  formed  of  planks,  sup- 
ported on  whole  trees  laid  across  one  another :  these, 
floating  in  the  river,  yield  under,  and  spring  after  the 
carriages,  &c.,  being  fixed  to  upright  posts,  so  as  also 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  river.  In  the  centre,  there  is 
a  part  can  be  removed  for  the  passage  of  boats,  &c. 
These  bridges  are  taken  away  in  the  spring,  during  the 
floods. 

The  population  of  Moscow  has  been  variously  estima- 
ted. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  312,000  in  1817.  In 
1805,  when  the  total  population  is  said  to  liave  been 
208,883,  the  nobility  were  reckoned  at  12,1G5;  the 
servants  attached  to  their  houses,  at  14,445 ;  the  slaves 
resident  for  a  time,  at  45,155 ;  those  constantly  resident, 
at  12,540;  priests,  deacons,  Sec.  with  their  wives,^,^^; 
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nnd  furei fliers,  3,811;  of  these  last,  upwards  of  1000 
were  Germans. 

Ill  coDsequence  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  a  great  number  uf  hackney-coaches  are 
stationed  in  the  streets  for  the  accommixlation  of  pas- 
seituiers.  These  vehicles  arc  without  tops,  have  generally 
four  wheels,  and  are  provided  either  with  a  Ions  beach, 
or  one,  two,  or  three  separate  seats,  like  armed  chairs, 
placed  sideways  i  the  fares  are  so  reasonable,  that 
servants  occasionally  use  them  upon  errands  to  distant 

Sarts  of  the  city.  The  coachman  generally  drives  a 
jII  trot,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  in  an  hour. 
There  is  hardly  an  individual  in  Moscow  above  the  rank 
of  a  plebeian,  who  boa  not  four  horses  to  his  carriage ; 
and  nothing  is  more  commoa  than  to  meet  the  equip^esof 
the  nobility,  with  complete  sets,  driving  merely  about 
the  streets  of  the  city  ;  but  the  postilions  are  ^nerally 
ragged  boys,  and  the  coachman  a  peasant  in  his 
■beep-skin,  while  the  tiaces  of  the  horses  are  made  of 
no  better  materials  than  rope. 

The  police  of  Moscow,  like  that  of  St.  Petersburgb, 
■is  very  effective.  The  city  is  divided  into  20  quarters, 
and  these  again  into  88  subdivisions.  In  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  the  military  governor  is  supreme ;  but 
tlie  head-police- master  is  the  acting  president  of  the 
.'whole  system.  Besides  constables,  natchnien,  &c.  ' 
there  are  ofiicers,  whose  sole  business  it  is  tn  keep  a  re- 
gister of  all  the  inhabitants  in  their  respective  districts, 
eiamine  and  arrange  all  passports,  settle  all  petty  quar* 
isls  or  disputes,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  diat 
passes:  a  faithful  reportofalliacarried  to  a  head  officer. 
I  The  number  of  watch-houses  is  SGO,  and  as  there  are 
three  watchmen  to  each,  their  number  is  1080.  Every 
householder  and  iunkeeper  is  obliged  to  give  into  the 
police  office  the  names  of  those  who  lodge  with  them ; 
and  if  a  stranger  or  lodger  slay  out  all  night,  and  does 
not  return  on  the  third  day,  the  landlord  must  inform 
the  police  of  it.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
arrival  and  the  departure  of  strangers,  are  similar  to 
those  observed  at  Petersburgh. 

Moscow,  from  the  great  number  of  its  wooden  houses, 
js  much  e&posed  to  fires ;  the  establishment  and  regu*    . 
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lationsto  protect  it  from  tliis  calamity  are  excellent. 
There  are  dep6tt  for  waggons,  engines,  &c.  surmounted 
by  lofty  towen,  at  the  top  of  which,  watchmen  are  sta- 
tKmed.  As  soon  as  these  perceive  a  fire  in  their  quarter, 
a  signal  is  raade  by  a  flag  in  the  day  time,  and  by  lan- 
terns, lit  night,  which  is  repeated  at  all  the  other  quarters. 
Wbeki  splendid  entertainments  are  given  by  the  court 
or  mbihty,  the  fire-engine,  firemen,  and  police  are  all 
stationed  ronnd  the  edifice.  In  summer,  the  whole 
regiment  of  firemen,  with  their  engines,  are  exercised 
in  watering  the  roads.  In  order  to  render  these  men 
more  expert,  they  are  trained  in  a  very  singular,  but 
nsefiil  exercise.  A  lofty  pole,  about  the  height  of  the 
feorth  story  of  a  large  house,  with  a  platform  at  its  top, 
is  erected ;  to  this  ladders  are  attached,  and  the  firemen 
are  practLsed  in  descending  from  the  platform  by  means 
of  ropes  or  rc^pe-ladders.  They  are  even  expected  to 
accustom  themselves  to  jump  from  the  plfitform,  a  sail- 
cloth suspended  by  poles,  feather  beds  &c.  being  placed 
to  break  their  fall.  There  is  also  another  regulation 
wbich  is  of  great  utility  in  cases  of  fire,  as  well  as  of 
riots*  At  the  entrance  of  each  street,  there  is  a  chevaux 
de  frise  gate,  one  end  of  which  turns  upon  a  pivot,  ahd 
the  other  rolls  upon  a  wheel ;  near  it  is  a  sentry-box,  in 
which  a  man  is  occasionally  stationed.  In  times  of  riot 
or  fire,  the  sentinel  shuts  the  gate,  and  all  passage  is 
immediately  stopped. 

The  weath^  at  Moscow  is  subject  to  great  extremes, 
yet,  considering  its  size,  this  city  is  not  unhealthy.  The 
width  of  its  streets,  and  the  great  extent  of  open  space, 
which  it  occupies,  afford  a  free  circulation  to  the  air ; 
and  as  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  consists  of  several 
eminences,  it  is  free  from  the  noxious  vapours  of 
marshes  and  pools. 

The  situation  of  Moscow  is  between  35. 10.  and  38. 
40.  of  East  Longitude,  and  54.  40.  and  56.  30.  of 
North  Latitude. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR   EXAMINATION. 

When  \ttts  the  city  of  Moscow  fonnded,  and  in  what  centuries 
was  it  enlarged  ? 

In  what  yean  was  it  attacked  and  Iramt  hy  tht  Tartars  and 
Poles  ? 

How  long  was  it  the  capital  of  RnsPia,  and  uitil  what  period 
was  it  the  frequent  residence  of  the  conrt? 

Of  what  form  is  Moscow,  what  extent  of  ground  dofs  it 
occupy,  and  what  river  flows  throngh  it? 

ttow  is  the  approach  to  Moscow  (Von  the  north  described  ? 

What  was  the  appearance  of  this  city  previoosly  to  its  oon* 
flagration  in  1812  ? 

In  what  respects  has  the  rebnilding  x>f  it  condaced  to  its  ioh 
provement? 

Of  what  material  are  most  of  its  newly-ereeted  dwellings 
composed  ? 

Into  how  many  qnarters  is  Moscow  divided,  and  what  are 
their  names  ? 

How  is  the  Krem'l  slluate,  and  what  are  its  dfciimftrence 
and  shape? 

How  many  bells  are  .contained  in  the  octagonal  beUry,  namtd 
John  Yeliki,  and  what  are  the  dimensions  and  wei^^t  of  the 
largest  of  them? 

What  is  the  supposed  valne  of  this  immense  bell,  where  waft 
it  founded,  and  inconsequence  of  what  event  did  it  sink  into  its 
present  situation  ? 

How  is  the  view  of  the  city  from  Ivan-Veliki  described? 

What  is  remarkable  in  the  Cathedral  of  Assumption f 

Which  cathedral  ranks  next  to  thfo  in  splemtour  and  dignity, 
and  on  what  accomit  is  it  entitled  to  distinction  ? 

By  whom,  and  at  what  period  was  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Tsars  erected,  and  which  of  them  was  born  in  it? 

To  what  use  was  the  Royal  Observatory  in  this  palace  appro- 
priated ? 

Who  fsrmed  the  project  of  erecting  a  most  magnificent  palace 
within  the  Krem'l? 

At  what  expense  was  this  vast  nndcrtaking  estimated,  and 
why  did  it  fail  ? 

How  are  the  apartments  of  the  new  palace  furnished  ? 

What  are  the  size  and  ornaments  of  the  sqaare  hall  in  this 
palace? 

For  what  is  the  church  of  St.  Philip  remarkable  ? 

Whence  was  the  alarm  bell  in  the  tower  before  the  Krem'l 
taken,  and  what  was  its  use  before  its  removal? 

What  custom  is  observed  in  passing  through  the  Holy  Gate  ? 

How  are  the  market  and  bargaining  shops  of  Moscow  de» 
scribed,  and  by  wliat  means  are  the  latter  secured  ? 

Which  are  the  most  curious  bridges  of  Moscow  ? 

What  is  the  population  of  this  city,  bow  is  its  police  adminis- 
tered, and  what  means  are  employed  to  protect  it  from  fires  t 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CrriBS  AND   EDIFICES  CONTINTJED. 


Novogwod.]  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
in  Russia;  and  was  formerly  called  Great  Novogoit>d, 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  Russian  towns  of  a  similar 
appeilatioo.  In  the  9th  century,  Ruric,  the  first  Great- 
Duke  of  Russia,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government ; 
but  soon,  after  the  decease  of  that  prince,  the  capital 
was  transferred  to  Kief,  and  Novogorod  continued  for 
a  century  under  the  jurisdiction  of  governors.  In  970, 
Sviatosiaf  created  his  third  son  Vladimir  Duke  of  No- 
vogorod :  Vladimir,  succeeding  his  father  in  the  throne 
of  Russia,  ceded  the  town  to  his  son  Yaroslaf ;  who  in 
1096,  conferced  upon  it  extensive  privileges.  From  this 
period,  Novogorod  wss  for  a  long  time  governed  by  its 
own  Dukesy  who  were  at  first  subordinate  to  the  Great- 
dukes,  but  gradually  usurped  an  absolute  indepen** 
dence. 

But  while  the  Dukes  of  Novogorod  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  a  distant  lord,  they  were  unable  to  retain  their  own  sub- 
jects in  obedience.  They  sunk  into  mere  annual  magis- 
trates, so  that  Novogorod  became  a  republic  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  nominal  sovereign.  This  state  of  things^ 
however  unfavourable  ta  the  Dukes,  was  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  which  became 
the  great  mart  of  trade  between  Russia  and  the  Han- 
seatic  cities  and  towns.  At  this  period  its  dominions 
were  so  extensive,  its  power  so  great,  and  its  situation  so 
impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb,  ''  Who  can 
resist  the  G<)ds  and  Great  Novogorod." 

It  continued  in  this  flourishing  state  until  the  15th 
century,  when  the  Great-dukes  of  Russia  Laid  claim  to 
its  feudal  sovereignty ;  a  demand  which  the  inhabitants 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  acknowledge.  At  length, 
in  1471,  Ivan  VassilUevitch  I.  asserted  his  right  to  the 
sovereignty  oi  Novogorod,  and  enforced  his  pretensions 
f2 
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by  a  formidable  anny.  Having  defeated  the  troops  of 
the  republic,  and  forced  the  citixens  to  recognize  hb 
claims,  he  appointed  a  governor  over  them,  whom  he 
vested  with  the  aathority  of  their  andent  Dukes. 

Ivan,  by  np  means  contented  witbthis  limited  species 
of  government,  laid  siege  to  the  town  in  1477;  find 
being  abetted  bv  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  inhabi* 
tants,  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  abolished  the  charter  of 
its  liberties,  and  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  unconditioi|al 
subjection. 

From  this  period  the  Great-duke  became  in  efiect 
absolute  Sovereign  of  Novogorod ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  despotism  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  subject, 
both  under  him  and  his  successors,  the  city  continued 
the.  largest  and  most  commercial  in  all  Russia.  Richard 
Chanceler,  who  passed  tlirough  it  in  1654,  in  his  way  to 
Moscow,  thus  describes  it : — **  Next  unto  Moscow  the 
city  of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefestin  Russia;  for 
although  it  be  in  majesty  inferior  to  it,  yet  in  greatness 
it  goeth  beyond  it.  It  is  the  chiefest  and  greatest  mart- 
town  of  all  Moscovy ;  and  albeit  the  Emperor's  seat  is 
iiot*there,  but  at  Moscow,  yet  the  commodiousnesft  of 
the  river,  falling  into  that  gulf,  which  is  called  Sinus 
Finnicus,  (Gulf  of  Finland^  whereby  it  is  well  fre- 
quented by  merchants,  makes  it  more  ramons  than  Mos- 
cow itself.'' 

Vassillievitch  II.  having  in  1570  discovered  a  secret 
o(Hrrespondence  between  some  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants iand  Sigismond  Augustus,  King  of  Peiand,  rela- 
tive to  a  surrender  of  the  city  into  his  hands,  punished 
them  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.  According  to  some 
authors,  twenty-five  thousand ;  according  to  others,  more 
than  thirty  thousand  persons  perished  in  this  dreadful 
carnage. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  and  the  subsequent  oppres- 
sions which  the  town  endured  from  that  sanguinary 
prince,  impaired  its  strength ;  but  it  retained  some  traces 
of  its  ancient  splendour;  until  the  foundation  of  Pelers- 
burgfa,  whither  was  transferred  all  the  oomnefceof  the 
Baltic,  of  which  it  had  long  been  the  centm. 

The  present  town  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth, 
with  a  range  of  oid  towers  at  reguliir  distances^tforaiing 
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a  circumference  of  scarcely  a.  mile  and  a  half;  and  c  vtm 
ibis  iucoDfiiderable  circle  iocludea  much  open  space,  nnd 
many  bouses  which  are  not  inhabited.  This  rampart 
probably  inclosed  several  interior  circles :  without  it  wai' 
a  raet  suburb,  which  reached  to  the  distance  of  six 
miles,  and  included  all  the  convents  and  churches,  the 
ancient  ducal  palace,  and  other  structures,  that  now 
make  a  splendid  but  solitary  api>earance  in  the  adjacent 

The  river  Volkhof  separates  the  town  into  two  divi- 
sions :  the  trading  part,  and  the  quarter  of  St.  lijophia, 
which  are  united  by  means  of  a  bridge,  partly  of  wood, 
and  partly  of  brick. 

The  first  division,  or  the  Trading'  part,  is,  excepting 
the  Governor's  house,  a  rude  cluster  of  wooden  habita- 
tions, and  distinguished  from  the  common  villages,  only 
by  numeroas  brick  churches  and  convents,  the  melan- 
choly vestiges  of  former  magnificence.  These  remains 
of  ruined  crandeur  abound  on  every  side;  while  half' 
cultivated  helds,  enclosed  with  high  pal isadoes,  and  large 
spaces,  covered  with  nettles,  attest  the  present  desolation. 

The  quarter  of  St.  Sophia  derives  its  appellation  from 
the  cathedral,  and  comprehends  the  fortress,  or  Kreni'l, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  inhabitants, 
and  preventing  &equent  insurrections.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  strengthened 
with  round  and  square  towers :  the  wall  is  similar  to 
that  which  encloses  the  Krem'l  at  Moscow,  and  was  also 
built  in  1490,  by  the  Italian  architect,  Solario,  of  Milan, 
by  the  order  of  Ivan  VasKillievitcb  I.  soon  after  his 
con<{uest  of  Novogorod.  The  fortress  contains  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  old  arc  hi  episcopal  mansion 
witJi  the  stair-case  on  the  out-side,  part  of  a  new  palace 
not  finished,  and  a  few  other  brick  buildings;  but  thr 
remaining  space  is  a  waste,  overspread  with  weeds  and 
nettles,  and  covered  with  ruins. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  begun  in  1044,  and 
completed  in  1051.  It  was  probably  erected  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  Cliriatianity  into  Russia  by  the 
Greeks,  and  called  St.  Sophia,  from  the  church  of  that 
name  in  Constantinople.  It  is  a  high  square  building, 
ia4tk4kg|Udcd«upola,  and  four  tia.domes.  The  eatcaace 
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is  through  a  pair  of  braien  gates,  ornamented  with  wi- 
ous  figures  in  alto  rtUeno,  represeutiog  the  Passion  of 
the  Saviour,  and  other  scriptural  histories.  Accord ing 
to  tradition,  these  gates  were  broui^ht  from  the  ancient 
town  ofCherson,  where  Vladimir  the  Great  was  bap»> 
tiaed ;  but  the  inscription  upon  tliem  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  they  came  from  Magdeburg  in  Germany. 

Within  this  cathedral  are  twelve  massy  piers  whiter 
washed,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls,  are  thickly  covered 
with  the  representations  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  various  saints.  Some  of  these  paintings 
are  of  high  antiquity,  and  probably  anterior  to  the 
revival  of  the  art  in  Italy. 

Several  princes  of  the  ducal  family  of  Russia  are  in* 
terred  in  this  cathedral.  The  most  ancient  sepulchres 
are  of  carved  wood,  gill,  silvered,  and  surrounded  with 
iron  rails ;  the  othejrs  are  of  brick  and  mortar.  Within 
the  sanctuary  the  walls  are  covered  with  Mosaic  com- 
partments, of  coarse  workmanship,  but  curious  from 
their  antiquity. 

The  population  of  Novogorod  is  about  8,000.  It  is 
still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  112  miles  S.  S.  £• 
of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Kief,"]  The  town  of  Kief  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Russia ;  but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  of  it  which 
reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  In  the 
year  882,  it  became  the  metropolis  of  southern  Russia. 
During  the  reigns  of  Vladimir  and  several  of  his  suc- 
cessors, the  Grand-dukes,  it  greatly  increased  in  sixe ; 
but  the  statement,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  it  contained  400  churches,  exceeds  all 
rational  belief.  In  consequence  of  the  devastations  to 
which  it  has  been  repeatedly  subject  from  the  plague, 
the  Tartars,  and  other  hostile  visitors,  Kief  has  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  grandeur,  although  it  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  empire. 

The  eastern  approach  to  Kief  presents  a  view  Ihat 
is  highly  striking  and  picturesque.  Immediately  in 
front,  on  the  lofty  bank  of  the  Borysthenes,  stands  tbe 
famous  Petcherskoi  Monastery,  with  its  churches  and 
gilded  spires;  tbe  bold  and  commanding  forUeta and 
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bastkias  with  wlndi  it  it  surromided,  convey  the  idea  of 
memtf  aad  ttrvigth;  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
ether  eknDcheaio  the  ^oU  Town/'  occupying  elevated 
wtamAsumf^  urteome  of  tbem  of  very  ancient  date,  create 
ia.the  iiihMk;a  iciad  of  superstitions  awe;  while,  at  a 
Jirtaacote  the  right,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  stretches 
Podoie^  or -the  '*Town  in  the  Vale"-«»the  busy  scene 
i(:neie»itile  enterprise*  The  varied  surface  of  the 
nooiidy  novr  rising  into  pointed  heights,  now  indented 
■y.deep  nurines,  and  in  many  parts  covered  with  gar* 
MOB  ud  •steaded  ^patches  of  copse,  greatly  tends  to 
hanhten  the  interest  of  the  perspective.  The  town  it* 
sdf  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  southern  derives 
ili  ■«■«  from  the  monastery  of  Peteheisk,  and,  besides 
As  Ibrtraas  and  eonvent,  contains  another  celebrated 
isonaatery,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  six  churches^ 
aoDH  of  which  stand  near  to  the  margin  of  the  river, 
where  is  also  a  number  of  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  lower-  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  Near  to  the  for* 
tresB  is  a  bazftr,  behind  which  the  houses  assume  the 
appaaraace  of  a  regular  town,  having  one  principal 
itreetp  with  several  cross  streets,  terminating  to  the  west 
ia  a  deep  golley,  the  sides  and  brink  of  which  are  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  Jews.  Beyond  this,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  is  a  subdivision,  containing  tlie  houses  of  the 
Oovemor  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  delightfully 
diaded  by  lofty  trees,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  of 
great  ace. 

■  The  Petcherskoi  monastery  is  a  place  equally  inter* 
astiag  to  the  Historian,  as  the  residence  of  Nestor,  the 
iavialaable  annalist  of  Russia,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Greek  Church,  as  the  repository  of  those  relics  and 
monnmenta  which  have  been  held  in  high  religious 
Teiieratioi»  daring  many  successive  centuries.  It  is  en- 
taied  by  a  magnificent  gate,  which  is  ornamented  with 
fbll  length  reptesentations  of  Anthony  and  Theodosius, 
the  first  two  Abbots  of  the  monastery,  and  other  objects 
of  popular  veneration.  Passing  along  a  fine  alley,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  the  cells  of  the  monks,  the 
viftitor  arrives  at  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  the  *'  Ascen- 
tioB  of  the  Virgin,"  the  interior  of  which  is  greatly 
fitted  to '{NPoduee  feelings  of  a  solemn  and  contemplative 
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nature.  It  is  erected  in  a  style  of  great  arcliltecturat 
ekgance,  and  many  parts  ot'  the  walls  are  adorned 
^vith  beautil'ul  representations  ol'  tho  moat  interesting 
scenes  of  Scripture  history.  Its  seven  cupolated  turretf 
are  richly  gilt,  and,  together  with  the  belfry,  which 
stands  at  some  distance,  and  is  upwards  of  300  feet  ia 
heig;ht,  greatly  add  to  the  magiiilicent  appearance  of 
the  place.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  indescribably 
splendid ;  the  whole  of  the  walls  seem  covered  wit^ 
pictures  of  martyrs  and  saints,  encased  in  richly  gilded 
or  silver-covered  frames;  but  the  most  prominent  of 
all  is  one  of  the  Virgin,  above  the  doors  which  open 
into  the  most  Holy  Place.  Before  this  painting,  at  the 
hour  of  vespers,  is  burned  an  immense  profusion  of 
lights,  whose  eifect  superadded  to  that  produced  by  the 
tapers  burning  betbre  the  different  shrines,  is  but  just 
sufiicient  to  light  up  to  view  the  highly  ornamented 
ceiling  of  the  editice. 

The  Catacombs  consist  of  subterranean  labyrinths 
of  great  extent,  which  are  excavated  in  the  precipitous 
declivity  of  the  hill  forming  the  bank  of  the  river. 
These  are  divided  into  two  classes;  the  nearer,  and  the 
more  remote,— the  distance  being  reckoned  from  the 
principal  church  within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery, 
■n  the  guUey  to  the  south  of  which  the  two  churches 
«re  situated.  A  visit  to  these  remarkable  dormitoriai 
is  thus  described.  "  Lights  beiogprocured,wedescended 
into  the  passage  leading  to  the  Catacombs,  known  hy 
the  name  of  St.  Anthony's,  the  founder  of  the  monastery, 
whose  relics  are  preserved  in  a  cubitory  at  the  extremity 
of  the  labyrinth.  This  passage  is  about  six  feet  iu 
height,  butso  extremely  narrow,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
two  persons  can  pass  each  other.  The  sides  and  roof 
are,  for  the  most  part,  black  from  the  smoke  of  the 
torches  which  are  incessantly  conveyed  through  the 
fiassage ;  and  where  there  is  any  turn  or  winding  in  it, 
>tlie  projecting  angle  is  partly  smoothed  and  worn  away 
^y  the  friction  occasioned  by  the  numerous  companies 
of  visitors." 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  we  came  to  a  niche 
ou  the  right  side  of  the  passage,  containing  a  cofliu 
wJUioiU  t^e  iid,  in  which  lay.  tb«  mummied  body  oio/is 
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ef'Ae  nintB,  wijftpp^  iii  a  silken  ihroudy  with  one  of  its 
itHfa^  feands  ]^aced  in  such  a  posture,  as  easily  to 
fltBem'^tte  kissos  of  those  who  Tisit  the  cemetery  for 
of  devotion.  This  token  cf  respect  was  paid 
ite  mtAei  noi-onlv  to  this  relic,  hut  to  all.  we  passed, 
ilMiiBber  of  which,  in  this  dormitory,  amounted  to 

^pRy-'I.WO* 

''At  a  abort  distance  to  the  south,  are  situated  the 
^HtMdlBa^  Gataemnbs,  or  those  of  Theodosius,  but  they 
SMfiitoillier  '80  winding,  nor  so  extensive  as  the  former ; 
iMir  Bttefiune  of  the  saints,  whose  relics  they  contain, 
ittial'lb  tluit'of  those  entombed  in  the  caverns  of 
AMhony.  The  nuinber  of  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies 
deported  in  them  amounts  to  forty-five 
'  Kief,  on  account  of  its  monastery  and  catacombs  is 
held  aasacred  by  the  Russians  as  Jerusalem  was  by  the 
Ucaaliles.  It  is  the  great  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  not  even  excepting  Kamstchatka,  and  other 
Astant  regions  of  Siberia,  who,  as  they  proceed  hither, 
wlleet  money  from  those  who  are  not  able  to  come  in 
fenim,  with  which  they  purchase  candles  to  be  placed 
before  tiie  images  of  the  saints.  The  average  number 
at  tiioee  who  annually  perform  this  pilgrimage,  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000. 

•  l%e  second  or  middle  division  of  Kief,  consists  of 
die  ''  Old  Town^,  which  is  separated  from  that  already 
desciibod  by  a  deep  ravine,  intersecting  the  hills  on 
fHuch  liiey  are  situated.  It  forms  the  site  of  the  ancient 
SlaTohiaa  Pantheon,  where  Perun,  Horsa,  Lado,  and 
oAer  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  had  altars  erected 
for  the  celebration  of  their  respective  rites.  It  is  sur- 
iminded  by  immense  earthen  walls,  and  contains,  within 
a  tnnall  compass,  not  fewer  than  five  churches,  of  which 
die  principal  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
Taroslaf  m  the  year  1037,  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Petchenegans.  In  the 
magnitude  and  crandeur  of  its  structure,  it  exceeds  the 
Petchenkoi  cathedral,  and  is  remai^kable  for  a  colossal 
Mosaic  representation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  together 
with  other  representations  on  a  grand  scale. 

Close  to  the  cathedral,  is  the  residence  of  the  Meti^ 
polftatf-^a  sombre  building,  shaded  by  venerable  trees. 
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and  exhibiting  in  the  interior,  the  moat  atrikiiig  vestiges 
of  ancient  art.  On  the  pnsciae  t|x>t  where  Perun,  the 
Jupiter  of  Russia,  had  a  £Btue  consecrated  to  his  worships 
stfHtds  ther  church  of  8t.  Basil,  built  by  yiadimiry  on 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  empire;  And 
near  the  northern  termination  of  the  elevated  ground 
forming  the  site  of  the  town,  is  part  of  another  church, 
erected  by  the  same  prince. 

Podole,  "  the  low  town,"  or  "  the  town  of  the  vale,  ■* 
is  chi^y- inhabited  by  merchants,  and  is  famous  fiw  it8> 
magnificent  Academy,  in  which  upwards  of  6,200  stu- 
dents are  taught  the  sciences,  according  to  the  forma  of 
the  old  German  Universities.  This  division  of  JKief, 
being  built  on  a  regular  plan,  fiirms  a  perfect  oonteaat 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  as  it  abounds  in  lai^ 
and  iruitfnl  gardens,  presents  an  agreeable  perspective 
to  the  view. 

A  little  below  the*xoad  leading  down  to  the  low 
town  from  the  Petcherskoi  division,  a  fine  monnment 
has  been  raised  over  the  fountain  in  which  the  children 
of  Vladimir  the  Great  were  baptized,  in  the  year  OBO. 
It  consists  of  an  obelisk  of  stone,  about  150  feet  in 
height,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  globe  and  cross ;  and 
at  the  foot,  close  to  the  pedestal  on  which  it  rests,  is  a 
wooden  crucifix,  with  the  inscription  Jemi  of  Naza- 
reth, the  King  of  the  Jews,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin.  It  was  near  this  spot,  that  the  general  baptism 
of  the  Russians  took  place,  the  same  year. 

The  population  of  Kief  is  upwards  of  20,000.  It  is 
270  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Cherson,  in  Long.  30.  27  £. 
Lat.  50.  27  N. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

When,  and  by  whom,  was  Novogorod  made  the  seat  of  the 
Rnssian  government? 

How  long  was  it  onder  the  Jnrisdictiou  of  Governors,  and  who 
conferred  upon  it  grent  immunities  ? 

What  elevated  this  city  to  commercial  importance,  and  what 
proverb  was  used  concerning  it,  during  it9  government  by  Diikes  ? 
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WMdi  of  the  Great-dnket  laid  cldm  to  the  sovereignty  ef 
K»Tofecrad  In  the  fifteentfi  eentary,  end  by  whet  means  did  he 
ndne^  it  t»  ft  stale  of  noeoftditionai  sobjectioa  ? 

WkftlMBceant  was  (riven  of  this  ancient  city  in  the  sixteenth 
eentftiy,  byRichard'Chanceler  ? 

Why  dMVftSflflllevitch  II«  punish  its  inhabitants,  and  how  many 
ef  them  «e#e  ande  the  vietioM  of  his  vengeance? 

Whftt,  event  cedoced  it  to  its  present  state  of  obscurity  and 
ncflect? 

By  what  river  is  Novogorod  separated  into  two  divisions,  and 
how  are  these  divhdons  united  ? 

vnmt  deseription  is  given  of  the  trading  part  of  this  city  ? 

EronwlMit  httildinn  does  the  quarter  of  8t  Sophia  derive  its 
annM^  nnd  haw  is  it  oescribed? 

W|mt  is  remarkable  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia? 

'BewBUitty  hihabitants  does  Novogorod  contaiBy  and  what 
h  Ha  distance  from  St.  Petersbnrgh  ? 

Wben  did  Kief  lieoone  tbe  metropolis  of  southern  Russia, 
aader  what  princes  was  it  greatly  enlarged,  and  what  events 
have  ooeasioned  the  loss  of  its  ancient  graudeurf 

What  account  is  given  of  the  eastern  approach  to  this  city, 
and  what  are  its  prindpal  divisions  ? 

W%Qr  la  the  Petcherskoi  monastery  interesting,  and  what  is 
thcope  r!eDHirkal>le  in  its  buildings  and  ornaments  r 

Of  what  do  the  catacombs  consist,  and  how  is  a  visit  to  them 
dceeribed? 

How  mnny  pilgrfans  annually  visit  Kief,  and  for  what  purposes 
do  Ihey  colieet  money  on  tjie  road  ? 

On  what  site  does  the  Old  Town  of  this  city  stand,  and  which 
b  tlie  principal  of  its  churches? 

By  whom  is  the  *'low  town''  or  Podole  inhabited,  and  for 
wlwt  is  it  famous? 

Wliatis  the  population  of  Kief,  and  how  far  is  it  from  Cherson  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ASIATIC   RUSSIA. 


Boundaries  and  extent,}  Asiatic  Russia  extends 
from  about  37  degrees  of  £.  longitude,  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia,  (more  than  5000  English  miles)  and 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean,  to  the  great  range  of  mountains 
which  separates  it  from  the  central  plateaa.  Its  breadth 
exceeds  1500  miles ;  but  it  is  much  narrower  towards 
the  east. 

Divisions,']  Asiatic  Russia  consists  of  two  distiAct 
parts,  Siberia  and  Caucasus.  The  first  is  dirided  into 
the  two  great  governments  of  Tobolsk  on  the  west,  and 
Irkutsk  on  the  east.  The  latter  government  includes 
the  peninsula  of  Kamschatka.  Besides  these  two 
governments,  the  province  of  Astrachan,  with  parts  of 
Caucasus^  Perm,  and  Orenbur((,  are  Afioatic.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  adopted  as  a  general  division  of  this  poar- 
tion  of  the  empire  :-^ 


Gwernmenta. 

Siberia 


Caucasus  < 


Capitah, 
C  Tobolsk 

(  Irkutsk 
Astrachan 
Part  of  Perm 
Part  of  Orenburg 
P.  Part  of  Caucasus 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea 
Circassia 
Georgia 
'Lesghistan 
Daghestan 
Schirwan 
Mingrelia 
Imeretta 


Tobolsk 
Irkutsk 
Astrachan 


Georgiewsk 
Ekaterinodar 

Tiflis 

Derbend 
Baku 
Zalikara 
Catalis 
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PACK  OP  THE  COUNTRY  AND  MOUNTAINS. 

Face  of  the  Couniry.]  Asiatic  Russia  displays  less 
variatioii  of  surface  tnan  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  of  equal  extent.  Like  the  European  portion  of 
this  empire,  it  is  chiefly  conpoied  of  steppes ;  some- 
times arid  or  soiijm  deserts,  at  others  principally  occu- 
pied by  nardies,  or  covered  with  almost  interminable 
mests ;  while  some  consist  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  produce 
luxuriant  crops. 

MouniaiMs,}  Though  the  principal  character  of 
Asiatic  Russia  is  that  of  an  immense  plain,  it  is  not 
destitute,  on  its  •  confines,  of  mountain  ranges.  The 
Uraliao  mountains,  separating  Europe  from  Asia,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  The  great  ridge  which  stretches 
nearly  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  pro- 
montory of  T«chutskoi,  is  known  by  various  names.  The 
principal  of  the  Siberian  chains  is  that  of  Altay,  called 
liy  the  Chinese,  the  Golden  Mountain,  which  extends  its 
sleep  and  snowy  summits  from  the  Irtish  to  the  Yenisei, 
mud  forms  a  barrier  between  the  Russian  Empire  and 
Independent  Tartary.  South  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  the 
higher  points  of  this  chain  are  said  to  be  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  in  general  they  are  of 
less  elevation.  After  winding  to  the  north,  they  are 
known  as  the  Daouria,  which  are  succeeded  by  those  of 
the  Yablounoi  and  Stannovoi,  which  give  place  to  the 
vague  denomination  of  the  mountains  of  Okotsk.  This 
range  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Northern 
Asia;  but  little  is  known  beyond  its  outlines  and 
general  direction.  It  sends  out  various  branches  which 
are  of  inferior  height,  and  diversify  the  neighbouring 
districts.  Almost  the  whole  province  of  Kamschatka 
consists  of  rocky  mountains,  containing  several  volcanoes, 
which  seldom  remain  two  years  without  eruptions,  when 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  ashes  for  thirty  miles 
round. 


RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 


Rherg.}  The  principal  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia  are 
the  Oby,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena,  which.dWvd^  %.\V 
die  broad  part  of  Siberia,  into  three  great  bmiv^. 
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Oby.  This  riyer,  which  is  esteemed  the  largest  in 
the  Russian  empire,  originates  properly  in  Bukharia; 
whenee  it  issnes  in  a  stream  called  Tshtflishman, 
and  in  about  52  degrees  north  latitude,  falls  into  the 
lake  Altyn.  From  this  lake,  it  flows  out  again  under 
the  appellatioa  of  the  By,  and  does  not  receive  the 
appellation  of  Oby  until  its  junction  with  the  Katnnya. 
Aner  crossing  the  Altayan  chain  it  fiows  in  a  serpen'- 
tine  direction  towards  the  north-west,  till  it  meets  the 
Irtish  which  issues  from  the  said  mountain  range,  and 
rivals,  if  not  exceeds  it  in  magnitude.  Having  collected 
the  waters  of  such  a  wide  space,  it  becomes  a  large 
river  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  is  in  some  places 
several  miles  in  width.  The  Oby  is  navigable  almost 
to  its  source ;  but  its  waters  are  often  fcetid,  by  reason 
of  the  slowness  of  its  current  euid  the  vast  morasses  which 
it  pervades.  After  a  course  of  about  2180  miles,  it  falls 
bv  an  extremely  wide  estuary  into  the  Arctic  Oceaitf. 
The  Irtish  flows  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
Oby,  but  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  west. 

Yenisei.  The  i  enisei  is  at  iirst  composed  of  two 
rivers,  the  Kamsara  aud  the  Veikem,  which  originate 
in  Bukharia,  and  form  a  junction  in  5  J  degrees  north  la- 
titude and  111  6f  longitude.  About  the  mouth  of  the 
Bom-Remtshyug  it  enters  on  Russian  ground,  and  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Yenisei.  After  various  windings  it 
tends  northward,  and  in  70  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
103^  longitude,  forms  a  bay  containing  several  islands. 
It  falls  at  length  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  having  com~ 
pleted  a  course  of  about  1700  miles,  which  is  in  general 
rapid,  though  near  its  mouth  it  flows  so  gently  that  the 
current  can  hardly  be  perceived. 

Lena.  The  Lena  rises  to  the  west  of  the  sea  <yf 
Baikal,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  north-east  as  fair  as 
Yakutok.  From  that  place  its  direction  is  almost  due 
north.  Its  chaiinel  is  of  great  width,  and  full  of  islands. 
This  river  has  a  gentle  current,  favourable  to  navigation. 
By  sailing  out  of  the  Lena  into  the  Aldan,  then  into  the 
Mai,  and  afterwards  into  the  Yudoma,  the  journey  to 
Okotsk  and  Kamschatka  is  greatly  expedited.  The 
Lena  performs  a  course  of  1600  miles,  and  disembogues 
itself  by  hre  mouths  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
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These  principal  riTera  receive  in  their  course  a  great 
number  of  olhefs,  which  are  eotitled  to  no  particular 
distiiictioD.  Falling  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  vast 
streanui  which  water  Asiatic  Russia  cannot  open  the  way 
to  iKeign  commerce ;  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
piapofle»  of  inland  navigation.  From  the  uncultivated 
fltale  of  the  countfy,  and  the  great  deficiency  of  popula- 
tion, tlieir  importance,  however,  is  yet  but  little  known. 
In  Jt  (sountry  like  this,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
oaanln  shoald  he  cut,  as  the  benefits  could  not  compen- 
ante  the  labour  and  cost.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,. 
from  the  coarse  of  the  rivers,  that  by  cutting  2  canals, 
one  between  the  rivers  Tschassovaia  and  Taghil,  and  the 
other  between  the  Ket  and  the  Yenisei,  the  latter 
bnng  a  distance  of  little  more  than  60  miles,  and  the 
ibrmer  somewhat  less,  an  uninterrupted  inland  navigation 
might  be  opened  from  Petersburgh  to  the  distant  parts 
of  Siberia. 

Laket^l  The  Caspian.  This  large  body  of  water, 
having  no  visible  connection  with  any  of  the  great  oceans, 
Bor  any  apparent  outlet,  has  been  thought  not  to  deserve 
the  appellation  of  a  sea,  but  to  be  more  properly  classed, 
among  the  large  lakes.  It  was  anciently  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Hyrcanian  or  Persian  sea.  The  Tartars 
give  it  the  name  of  the  Akdinghis,  or  the  White  Sea; 
and  the  Persians  denominate  it  Gursen  from  the  old 
capital  Gurgan,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  in  its  vicinity. 
This  sea  reaches  in  length,  from  about  the  37th  to  the 
47th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in  breadth,  where  it 
is  the  w^est,  from  the  65th  to  the  74th  degree  of  longi- 
tude. Its  eircumferenbe,  comprehending  the  great  gulf 
(though  excluding  the  little  sinuosities)  is  3135  miles. 

The  Caspian  receives  the  Yaik,  the  Yemba,  the  Kur, 
the  Araxis,  the  Volga,  and  various  other  rivers ;  and 
though  it  has  no  visible  outlet,  it  is  never  perceived  to 
swell,  except  in  the  spring,  on  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
To  explain  this  phenomenon,  various  hypotheses  have 
been  invented.  Some  writers,  with  Ptolemy,  have  ima- 
gined subterraneous  passages  communicating  with  the 
Black  Sea ;  others  have  ascribed  the  whole  to  evaporar- 
tion.  A  third  class  suppose  that  the  true  reason  of  this 
sea  remaining  undiminished  is  to  be  found  in  the  quality 
f2 
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of  its  bed,  witioli  con»sts  of  sheit-sand,  ihrougli  nliicb 
its  waters  are  probably  iilteted,  and  descend  into  a  sub- 
terraneous abyss. 

The  Caspian,  attlie  distance  of  some  miles  from  land, 
is  more  than  450  fathoms  deep ;  but  on  approaching  the 
■hore  it  is  every  where  so  shallow,  that  tbe  smallest  ves~ 
■els,  if  loaded,  are  obliged  to  remain  at  a  distance.  Its 
naTigation  is  highly  dtuis^croiia ;  certain  winds  prevail 
with  such  absolute  sway,  that  vessels  are  often  deprived 
of  every  resource ;  and  in  its  whole  extent  there  is  scarce- 
fyaport  that  can  be  called  safe.  The  Kmperor  Peter  I, 
embarked  on  this  sea,  in  1722  with  a  fleet  of  250  a:alleys, 
and  36  store  ships,  carryingSd.OOO  men,  on  an  expedition 
ttgainst  tbe  Fereians ;  but  above  one  third  of  the  soldiers 
perished  hy  storm  and  shipwreck. 

Though  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  so  exteosive,  its 
products  are  but  little  varied.  Plants  are  rare ;  the  few 
seen  are  of  the  mollusca  tribes.  Fish  abound  in  it,  but, 
compared  with  the  expanse  of  its  waters,  they  are 
scarce.  The  principal  are  the  sturgeon,  beluga,  sterlet, 
salmon,  carp,  tench,  &c.  Seals  also  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. The  varieties  of  this  species  are  diversified, 
however,  only  by  the  colour.  Some  are  quite  black, 
Others,  white,  some  whitish,  yellowish,  &c.,  and  some 
Streaked  like  a  tiger.  They  crawl  upon  the  islands, 
W'here  the  fishermen  kill  them  with  long  clubs.  One  is 
hardly  dispatched  when  others  come  to  his  assistance  and 
i  shart!  hisfate.  These  animals  arc  exceedingly  tenaciousof 
i  life,  and  endure  more  than  thirty  hard  blows  before  they 
I  <die.  They  will  even  live  for  several  days  after  having 
I  received  many  mortal  wounds.  They  are  extremely  fat, 
and  an  active  fishery  is  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  their 
oil.  The  only  shell  fish,  found  in  the  Caspian,  arfe  three 
or  four  species  of  cockle,  the  common  muscle,  some  spe- 
^cs  of  snails,  and  a  few  others.  It  abounds,  however, 
tfl  birds  of  different  kinds,  as  storks,  herons,  bitterns, 
sponnbills,  red  geese,  red  ducks,  &c. :  the  most  beau- 
tiAil  of  these  is  the  red  goose.  This  animal  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  a  goose,  nor  is  its  colour  red, 
but  white,  though  the  tips  of  the  wiugs,  round  the  eyes, 
the  beak,  and  the  feet  are  scarlet.      It  is  of  the  size  of 
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a  stork,  has  a  long  neck  and  high  legs,  is  very  savoury 
to  the  taste,  and  Uycs  on  fish. 

The  waters  of  the  Caspian  are  in  general  salt;  but  the 
■dt  is  diminished  in  thc»e  parts  of  it  which  receive  the 
peat  rivers.  These  waters  have  a  peculiar  acrid  taste, 
which  affects  the  tongoe  with  an  impression  similar  to 
that  made  by  the  bile  of  animals,  and  which  is  most  per- 
ceptible after  the  prevaiency  of  north  and  north-west 
winds.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  Caspian  is  surrounded  on  its  west  side 
by  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  which  extend  from  Der- 
bent  to  the  Black  Sea.  These  abound  with  combustible 
and  mineral  substances;  and  springs  of  Naphtha  are 
common  st  the  foot  of  them.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  Naph- 
tha that  the  bitterness  of  the  waters  is  to  be  ascribed ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  north  and  north-west  winds 
detach  the-greater  quantities  of  it. 

Baikal.  This  lake  or  sea  is,  next  to  the  Caspian,  the 
higeat  Ixxly  of  water  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  is 
called  by  the  p^isants,  the  Holy  Sea.  Its  length  is 
806  miles,  ana  its  breadth  from  25  to  53;  its  depth 
varies  from  ^  to  90  fathoms.  It  is  surrounded  by  high 
and  in  general  bare  mountains ;  and  is  therefore  exposed 
to  violent  storms.  Its  water  at  a  distance,  appears  of 
a  sea-green  colour,  yet  it  is  fresh,  and  so  clear,  that 
objects  may  be  seen  in  it  several  fathoms  deep.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  December,  it  is  usually  frozen  over, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  ice  is  thawed.  By 
means  of  this  lake,  the  Russians  carry  on  commerce 
with  China,  and  travellers  commonly  cross  it  in  their  way 
to  the  more  remote  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  Occasional 
earthquakes,  naphtha  floating  on  the  surface,  and  hot 
springs  on  the  margin,  indicate  the  existence  of  subter- 
raneous combustion.  The  Baikal  contains  several 
islands,  and  the  borders  are  frequented  by  sables  and 
civet  cats.  It  abounds  in  sturgeons  and  pikes,  with 
many  seals  of  the  black,  but  none  of  the  spotted  kind. 
The  solomiianca,  a  flsh  peculiar  to  it,  which  is  supposed 
to  live  in  the  recesses  of  the  Gulf,  is  never  caught, 
except  after  the  tempests,  when  it  is  seen  on  the  surface. 
Between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Oby  is  a  lake  about 
170  miles  in  lengthy  and  divided  by  an  island  into  two 
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parts,  called  the  lakes  of  Tchani  and  Soumi.  Several 
other  lakes  are  situated  between  this  and  the  Uralian 
mountains.  That  of  Altyn,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  is  nearly  40  miles  long  and  20  broad.  Some 
small  saline  lakes  are  found  on  the  steppes  north  of  the 
Caspian,  and  are  considered  as  indications  of  that  sea 
having  extended  much  farther  north  than  at  present. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

What  is  the  extent  of  Asiatic  Russia  ? 

How  is  it  divided,  and  what  is  Its  general  appearance  ? 

Which  is  the  principal  of  the  Siberian  chftm  of  monntains, 
how  far  does  it  extend,  and  between  what  coaotrieadoes  it  form 
a  barrier  f 

What  monntains  give  rise  to  many  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Asiatic  Russia? 

For  what  are  the  monntains  of  Kamschatka  remarkable? 

Wliich  are  the  three  principal  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia  ? 

Where  docs  the  river  Oby  rise,  what  principal  river  does  it 
receive  in  its  courfe,  and  into  what  ocean  does  it  fall  ? 

Of  what  rivers  is  the  Yenisei  at  first  composed,  where  does  It 
cuter  into  Russian  gronnd,  and  what  U  the  length  of  Its  conrse 
to  the  Frozen  Sea  ? 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  Lena,  what  is  remarkable  in  its 
channel,  and  what  facilities  does  it  afford  to  travelling  ? 

To  what  purposes  are  these  rivers  particularly  adapted,  and 
by  wliat  means  conld  they  be  made  to  open  an  uninterrepted 
inland  navigation  from  the  capital  to  the  distant  parts  of  Siberia  i 

What  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Caspian  sea  or  lake? 

What  are  the  length  and  the  circumference  of  tliis  vast  body 
of  wateri 

How  is  tlie  remarkable  fact  explained,  that  tlnrngh  the  Cas- 
pian has  no  visible  outlet,  and  is  constantly  receiving  a  vast  ac- 
cession of  waters,  it  discovers  ao  perceptible  rise? 

What  are  tae  depth  of  this  lake,  and  the  character  of  its  navi- 
gation 7 

Which  are  the  principal  fish  that  are  found  in  it  ? 

How  are  the  numerous  seals  which  it  contains  killed,  and  for 
what  are  they  valuable  ? 

In  wliat  birds  does  the  Caspian  abound? 

Of  what  taste  are  its  waters,  where  is  this  taste  most  preva- 
lent, and  how  is  it  accounted  tor? 

By  what  name  do  the  peasants  call  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and 
what  are  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth? 

Why  is  it  exposed  to  violent  storms, and  with  what  conotry  ii 
it  the  medium  of  Russian  commerce  ? 

What  fish  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  where  is  it  caught? 

What  }akeB  he  between  the  Irtish  and  Oby,  and  wliat  are  the 
Jetigth  and  breadth  of  the  Altyn? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CUMATS»  HCSOXTABLE  PRODUCTIONS  AND  ANIMALS. 


CUmate.^  The  climate  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  colder 
than  that  of  the  Earopean  part  under  the  same  latitude. 
Beyond  60  degrees,  the  nvinter  continues  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  the  ground  even  in  the  middle  of  summer 
is  found  to  be  frozen  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

In  the  southern  part  the  cola  is  often  extreme.  Mer- 
cury has  been  known  to  freeze  in  18  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  eren  on  the  southern  borders  in  50  degrees  the 
cold  is  severe.  North  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  the 
sommer  is  generally  so  short  and  uncertain  that  agricul- 
tore  is  almost  impracticable.  In  the  most  genial  parts, 
where  it  is  attempted,  if  the  crop  does  not  ripen  before 
the  end  of  August,  it  is  usually  buried  in  snow,  before 
it  can  be  reaped. 

The  forests  of  Siberia  contribute  to  render  the  air  in 
many  places  damp  and  unwholesome,  particularly  in  the 
western  regions.  The  eastern  districts  are  colder  but 
more  salubrious.  In  most  parts  the  winds  are  violent, 
and  hurricanes  freouently  bury  both  man  and  beast  be- 
neath the  sand  and  snow.  In  the  deserts  of  the  Kal- 
mucks bordering  on  tlie  Volga  and  the  Caspian  sea,  the 
summer  heats  are  sometimes  excessive.  In  the  province 
of  Astrachan  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  mature  the  grape ; 
and  in  the'^mountainous  region  of  Caucasus,  every  variety 
of  climate  is  exhibited. 

Vegetables.]  In  the  greatest  part  of  the  vast  extent 
of  Siberia,  none  but  the  hardiest  vegetables  are  found. 
The  oak  and  the  hazel,  which  defy  the  rigours  of  a  Bri- 
tish or  German  winter,  will  not  flourish  under  the 
same  parallels  in  this  frigid  clime.  They  indeed 
stretch  along  the  northern  base  of  the  Altayan  chain, 
but  farther  north  they  become  stunted.  The  middle 
regions,  however,    present  immense  forests  of  birch. 
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alder,  &c.  as  well  as  of  all  the  yarious  species  of  pines 
and  firs.  Many  districts  of  Siberia  are  productive  of 
corn.  Some  parts  near  the  Oby>  yield  plentiful  crops 
for  twenty  years  in  succession.  Several  districts,  are 
well  adapted  to  pasturage ;  in  others,  hemp  and  flax  are 
cultivated.  In  the  south-western  part  is  a  region  which 
contains  forests  of  the  cedar,  the  cypress,  the  beech  and 
the  oak,  and  whos^  orchards  produce  all  the  fruits  of 
the  temperate  climes.  But  though  Asaatic  like  £uro  • 
pean  Russia  presents  some  pleasant  and  fertile  spoti^ 
yet.  partly  from  the  disadvantages  of  soil  and  dinate, 
and  partly  iriMn  want  of  population  and  culture,  dreari- 
ness and  sterility  are  its  fMredominant  eharacteristics. 

Animab.']  The  reindeer  inhabit  eastern  and  nortliem 
Siberia,  and  supply  the  place  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  and 
the  sheep.  The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  employ 
them  as  beasts  of  draught  and  burden,  dri^^k  their  milk 
or  prepare  it  into  cheese,  feed  on  their  flesh,  and  manu- 
facture their  down  into  warm  clothes  and  mattresses, 
their  sinews  into  twine,  and  their  skins  into  coverings 
for  themselves  and  their  yourts.  The  utility  of  these 
singular  animals  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  capalHlity 
of  enduring  the  most  extreme  cold,  and  subsisting  on  a 
species  of  moss,  which  they  dig  from  beneath  the 
snow,  and  with  which  they  allay  t£eir  thirst.  Dogs  are 
used  as  post-horses  by  the  Russians  in  the  government 
of  Irkutsk,  and  among  the  Kamschadales,  who  have 
no  other  species  of  domestic  animal.  Four  of  them 
will  draw  three  adult  persons  in  a  sledge,  with  fifty 
pounds  weight  of  bi^age.  On  good  roads,  they  per- 
form a  Journey  of  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day.  They  are 
so  spirited  as  often  to  dislocate  their  joints  in  drawing-; 
and,  by  the  lightness  of  their  tread,  and  the  keenness  of 
their  scent,  pass  safely  over  slightly  frozen  rivers,  or 
trackless  deserts  of  snow. 

The  bear  inhabits  the  forests  of  Siberia.  Black  bears 
are  so  numerons  in  Ramschatka,  as  to  appear  in  troops, 
and  so  gentle  and  inoffensive  as  to  receive  food  from  the 
hand.  The  bear,  whose  skin  it  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  whose  flesh  and  fat  afford  a  favourite  food  to  the 
rude  tribes  of  the  north,  is  caught  by  an  ingenious  nttBr 
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tagem.     The  mouataineers  of  Siberia  fasten  a  heavy 

Mock  to  «  rope,  which  having  a  noose  at  the  other  end, 

they  lay  in  ibe  bear's  path;  being  entangled,  the  animal 

IB  ft  rage  seizes  the  block,  throws  it  down  the  precipice, 

and  betng  dragged  along  with  it,  is  usually  k^led.     The 

gliittoiiy  which  is  found  in  the  districts  of  the  Lena,  and 

in  other  paits  of  Siberia,  is  remarkable  for  killing  the 

ma-deer.      Having  strewn  moss  beneath  a  tree,  he 

wrwUKAm  till  the  bait  allures  his  prey,  and  leaping  upon 

Ibis  neck  tears  out  his  eyes,  and  so  torments  him,  that 

tiie  poor  sufferer  beats  himself  to  death  against  the  tree. 

Tha  elk  roams  over  all  Siberia  within  the  6dth  degree 

of  Ifttitode;  and  herds  of  the  stag  and  roebuck  appear 

about  the  Irtish  and  Yenisei.     The  evek  is  a  native  of 

the  Siberiaa  mountains ;  the  wild  sheep  and  rock  ram 

are  Bumerous  on  the  Altayan ;  while  the  musk-animal 

mod.  wild  boar  are  found  on  those  which  encircle  the 

Bftikal.     Droves  of  antelopes  traverse  the  Irtish ;  and 

liie  craw-goat  inhabits  Daouria.     The  Mongol  horses 

are  remarkable  for  their  beauty ;    some  of  them  resem- 

fottng  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard,  in  the  variety  of  their 

tDc4oiBr8.     The  beaver  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Yenisei ; 

and  in  some  of  ike  southern  districts  the  camel  is  not 

nnoommoH. 

But  tlie  most  remarkable  part  of  the  zoology  of  Asi- 
fttie  Russia  consists  of  the  various  animals  which  supply 
these  rich  furs  that  are  converted  into  so  valuable  an 
article  <i(  commerce.  The  animals,  which  furnish  these 
farsy  are  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  and  their  skins  are 
diffeefre/Bt  in  value.  The  black  fox  of  eastern  Siberia 
and  Kamschatka  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  and 
being  scarce,  its  skin  bears  an  extravagant  price.  The 
importsnce  of  this  animal  in  commerce,  is  such,  that 
■ometimeB  a  single  skin  cannot  be  had  for  less  than 
500  mbles ;  sometimes,  even  the  price  has  been  as  high 
fts  1,000  rubles.  The  black  fox  is  consequently  the 
chcMcest  object  of  chase  among  all  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Siberia,  as  one  skin  frequently  pays  the  tribute  of 
a  whole  villttge  ;  and  the  care  whicn  they  take  of  the 
young  ciribs,  which  they  catch,  is  so  great,  that  the 
women  nomrish  ^m  at  their  breasts.  l%ere  are  various 
ottier  kinds  <rf  foxes  in  Siberia,  but  their  skins  are  of  & 
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far  inferior  value.  The  sable,  although  of  not  ao 
exorbitant  a  girice,  as  the  black  fox,  is  tar  more  plen- 
tiful, aa  it  abounds  through  the  whole  extent  of  Siberia 
and  Kanischatka;  and  the  inferiority  of  value  beiae 
compensated  by  numbers,  this  animal  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  importaotof  all  those  which  supply  the  fur 
trade  of  Russia,  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Kam- 
schatka,  the  sables  were  bo  plentiful,  and  so  little 
esteemed  by  the  Kamschadales,  that  for  10  rubles'  worth 
of  ironware  the  Hussians  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  value  of  500  or  GOO  rubles  in  sables,  leaving;  an 
enormous  profit  of  4000  or  aOOO  per  cent.  The  prices 
of  the  sables  are  various,  from  50  rubles  and  upwards. 
The  Chinese,  the  Persians,  and  the  Turks,  are  the 
greatest  admirers  of  delicate  furs.  Constantinople  ia 
said  to  be  the  principal  market  for  sables.  Besides 
these,  innumerable  other  small  animals  contribufe  to 
the  fur  trade  of  Russia,  the  principal  of  which  are  tha 
martin,  the  sijuirrel,  the  ermine,  the  rabbit  and  the 
[uarmotte 

The  walniH,  or  sea  horse,  the  whale  and  the  seal,  are 
common  in  the  Arctic  ocean  ;  the  maniti  is  found  in  the 
straits  of  Beering.  The  fishes  of  the  Caspian  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  description  of  that  sea.  It  may 
be  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  iu  a  medium  of  four 
years,  there  is  caught  in  its  fisheries,  together  with  tliose 
of  the  Volga  and  tlie  Yaik,  the  number  of  103,500  great 
sturgeons;  of  small  ones,  302,000  ;  andof  thesevrugen, 
1,345,000. 

Mineral  productions.']  The  mineral  productions  of 
Russia  are  chiefly  obtained  in  the  Asiatic  regions. 

The  primitive  mountains  supply  great  quantities  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  Alabaster  is  also  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  every  colour.  Yellow,  gray,  and 
cloudy  marble  abounds  in  many  places,  and  woite  ia 
found  in  the  Uralian  quarries,  little  inferior  t«  the  finest 

The  chief  gold  mines  are  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Uralian  mountains,  and  were  first  opened  in  1764. 
These  annnally  supply  about  6,430  tons  of  ore,  which 
yield  about  100  pounds  of  refined  metal.  But  the  pro- 
duce has  increased,  it  is  said,,  to  nearly  2B0  lbs,  of  gold^ 
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The  mines  which  wereprerioosly  opened  in  tlie  mountain 
of  OlonefZy  have  either  been  abandoned,  or  are  now 
little  piroductiye. . 

Mines  of  silrer  are  worked  in  several  places,  but 
chiefly  in  Asia;  and  the  whole  produce  is  stated  at 
46,800lbs.  of  Uie  refined  metal.  The  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  all  these  mines,  is  estimated  at 
TOyOOO ;  and  the  value  of  the  produce  is  said  to  double 
die  ezpence  of  working  them.  Copper  is  obtained 
IB  the  IJralian  chain,  and  in  other  places  of  the  empire, 
to  the  amount  of  3230  tons,  the  value  of  which  exceeds 
£250,000. 

Iron  abounds  in  the  Russian  Emrpire,  and  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  copper.  In  the  manufacture  of 
it,  about  100  forges  and  800  hammers  are  constantly 
eiDployed. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines, 
belongs  to  the  crown,  with  a  sixth  of  the  copper,  and 
OBe-e%hth  of  the  iron. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Russia, 
and  attempts  are  being  made,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Emperor,  for  discovenng  it  in  others. 

Salt  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  productions  of  this 
empire.  It  is  found  in  the  solid  rock,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lakes,  in  liquid  springs,  and  as  an  incrustation  of  the 
plains.  Rock  salt  is  obtained  about  the  Ilek,  in  the 
district  of  Ufa,  sixty  miles  from  Orenburgh,  and  in  the 
steppe  of  the  Volga.  Among  the  salt  lakes,  the  largest 
ana  most  jnroductive  are  those  of  Saratof,  Astrachan, 
Taurida,  Caucasus,  and  Irkutsk.  From  the  salt  springs, 
salt  is  produced  in  the  greatest  quantities,  in  the  go- 
remments  of  Penn  and  Novogorod.  No  less  than 
12,000,000  pounds  of  this  article  are  annually  produced  in 
Russia,  but  the  supply  does  not  answer  the  demand. 
The  annual  produce  of  this  commodity  might  be  indefi- 
nitely increased,  by  opening  new  salt-works,  and  intro- 
ducing into  the  manufacture,  of  it  the  improvements  of 
modern  science. 

Mineral  Waters.]  The  vitriolic  spring  at  Sarepta, 
near  Txaritzin,  is  the  most  famous  mineral  water  in  the 
wh^e  empire,  and  almost  the  only  one  that  is  frequented. 
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In  the  vioinity  of  the  Baikal  lake  are  some  springs 
highly  sulphureous.  Kamschatka  presents  a  variety  of 
mineral  ivaters ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
fully  examined.  Thermal  springs  are  found  in  various 
places,  and  of  different  temperatures.  Naphtha  is 
found  in  great  quantities  both  in  the  European  and  the 
Asiatic  departments  of  the  empire,  but  is  more  abundant 
in  the  latter.  Incrusting  springs  are  numerous,  and  the 
mountains  contain  stalactic  caverns,  with  springs  that 
incnist  substances  with  a  coating  of  iron  ore. 


CITIES  AND   EDIFICES. 

Astrachan,]  Astrachan  is  the  principal  city  of  Asiatic 
Russia;  and  next  to  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  empire,  with  respect  to 
commerce,  wealth,  and  population.  It  is  situated  on 
an  island  of  the  Volga  called  Dolgoi,  and  is  the  principal 
mart  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Russia  ana  Persia. 
The  buildings  were  formerly  very  mean,  the  houses 
being  wholly  of  wood,  and  the  churches  only  of  brick ; 
but  the  citizens  now  construct  their  houses  either  of 
brick,  or  of  a  kind  of  free-stone  from  the  quarries  of 
Tzaritzin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  From  this 
circumstance,  the  city  begins  to  assume  an  improved 
appearance,  and  can  even  boast  of  several  handsome 
structures.  It  is  famished  with  a  dock-yard,  and  spa- 
cious quays ;  and  its  port  is  often  crowded  with  shipping. 
Besides  the  resident  inhabitants  of  Astrachan,  who  are 
employed  in  fishing,  and  are  said  to  amount  to  20,000, 
about  10,000  fishing-canoes  arrive  hither  every  spring, 
each  having  on  board  at  the  least  two  persons.  Que  of 
the  great  disadvantages  of  this  city  is,  its  being  subject 
to  inundations,  especially  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  south,  or  south-east.  These  sea-winds  from  the 
Caspian,  by  raising  the  waters  of  the  Volga,  often  cause 
them  to  inundate  the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  The 
climate  is  intensely  hot  during  the  summer ;  and  during 
that  season  it  very  seldom  rains.  There  are  numerous 
vineyards  in  Astrachan,  which  are  generally  planted 
near  the  bnuiches  of  the  Volga,  which  surround  %od 
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intenect  Aecitr;-  bat  their  cultivation  is  so  expensive, 
that  tiiey  afifora  bnt  a  very  inferior  profit.  This  city 
is  aboat  45  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  800  miles 
8.  £.  from  Moscow,  in  latitude  46  deg.  21  min.  N. 
and  loDg^tade  48  deg.  2  min.  £. 

TbboiMk,'}  Tobolsk  which  was  formerly  considered  as 
the  capital  of  all  Siberia,  and  afterwards  that  of  a  pro- 
vince, is  now  the  chief  town  of  Western  Siberia.  It  is 
fortified  with  a  strong  brick  wall,  having  square  towers 
and  bastions,  and  is  always  well  furnished  with  military 
stores. 

The  suburbs  which  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  who  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  trade,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  A  consider- 
able trade  with  China  is  still  carried  on  here,  but  the 
town  has  declined  in  commercial  importance.  The 
climate  is  severe,  but,  in  other  respects  it  is  not  so 
uncomfortable  an  abode,  as  from  its  situation  might  be 
aatarally  supposed.  Provisions  are  cheap  and  abundant ; 
shops  and  places  of  amusement  are  numerous.  There 
are  also  Booksellers'  shops,  and  French  hotels,  where 
may  be  had  French  wines,  with  English  porter  and 
beer. 

Xiakta.]  This  town  is  situated  on  a  little  brook  of  the 
same  name,  which  serves  as  the  boundary  here  between 
Russia  and  China.  It  is  neatly  and  regularly  built,  con- 
taining 450  houses,  with  4,000  inhabitants ;  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  each  dwelling,  than  is  to  be  found,  probably,  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Russian  Empire :  no  stone  buildings 
are  allowed  to  be  erected,  besides  the  church.  Beyond 
this  fortress,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  Chinese 
town  of  Maimatschin,  is  old  Kiakta,  where  only  merchants 
reside,  no  officer  or  stranger  being  permitted  to  sleep  in 
it,  according  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  two 
powers.  It  contains  45  handsome  dwellings,  many  of 
which  have  rich  stores.  Kiakta  stands  in  latitude 
52  deg.  56  min.  north ;  longitude  105  east;  4,200  miles 
from  Sfoscow,  and  about  1,500  from  Pekin. 

IrkMiik.]   This  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  stands  on  a 
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plain^  at  the  right  bank  of  the  An^^ara,  which  issues  from 
the  lake  of  Baikal,  at  a  point  opposite  to  where  the 
Irkut  falls  into  that  riTer.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
wood ;  but  the  public  buildings  are  good,  and  the  streeta 
are  wide.  This  city  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  commerce 
between  Russia  and  China,  although  the  business  is 
transacted  at  Kiakta^  The  population  amounts  to 
15,000,  including  the  military^  Irkutsk  lies  in  latitude 
52.deg..  16  min.  41  sec.  north,  and  longitude  104  deg. 
11  min.  east. 

None  of  the  other  towns  of  these  remote  regions  is  of 
any  great  importance ;  many  of  them,  as  Bucharest,  the 
capital  of  Kamschatka^  and  others^  being  nothing  better 
than  mean  wooden  Tillages. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATiON. 

What  is  the  general  character  of  the  climate  of  Asiatic  RaiBsia? 

How  is  the  winter  beyond  60  degrees  of  latitude  described  r 

What  is  the  difference  of  climate  between  the  eastern  and 
western  regions  of  this  part  of  the  empire  f 

In  which  of  its  provinces  is  the  grape  matured,  and  where 
are  the  summer  heats  sometimes  excessive? 

Wliat  are  the  vegetable  productions  ot  Siberia? 

Where  do  the  rein-deer  inhabit  in  Asiatic  Russia^  and  why 
are  they  highly  valued  ? 

For  what  purposes  are  dogs  used  in  Irkutsk  and  Kamskatka? 

What  stratagem  is  employed  by  the  mountameers  of  Siberia 
in  killing  thel>ear,  and  by  the  glntton  in  ensnariag  the  rein- 
deer? 

Where  is  the  beaver  found,  and  for  wliat  are  the  Mogolboraes 
remarkable? 

What  animal  is  the  favourite  object  of  cbace  in  Eastern  $iberia> 
and  what  is  the  value  of  its  skin? 

At  what  rate  of  profit  did  the  Russians  barter  ironware  for 
furs  with  the  Kamschadales,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  ok 
Kamschatka  ? 

WhM  smaller  animals  contribute  to  the  fur  trade  of  Russia^ 
and  where  is  its  principal  mart? 

How  many  fishes  of  different  species  are  caught  in  the  Caspian^ 
in  a  medium  of  four  years  ? 

What  are  the  productious  of  the  primitive  mountains  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  of  the  Uralian  quarries  ? 

Where  are  the  chief  gold  mines,  when  were  they  first  opened, 
and  what  is  the  amount  of  their  produce  ? 

What  is  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  estimated  at  in  pure 
meta)^  and  what  the  nujuber  of  men  employed  in  workiag  them? 
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Where  ib  copper  fbndd  in  this  empire,  and  to  what  amonnty 
both  in  weight  and  filae  ? 

What  is  the  relative  valne  of  coppen  and  how  many  forges 
and  hammers  are  employed  in  the  mannfactnre  of  iron? 

What  proportion  of  the  prodnce  of  the  various  mines  belongs 
to  the  crown? 

Haa  coal  been  discovered  in  Russia  ? 

In  what  different  forms  has  salt  been  found  in  this  empire, 
and  how  mfmy  pounds  of  this  article  does  it  annnally  produce? 

Which  is  the  most  famous  of  its  mineral  waters,  where  are  its 
sulphnreons  springs,  and  what  remarkable  substance  is  produced 
in  l>oth  its  Asiatic  and  Russian  departments? 

How  is  Astraclian  situate,  and  of  what  trade  is  it  the  principal 
mart? 

What  was  the  former  style  of  its  buildings,  and  what  circum- 
stance has  led  to  its  improvement  ? 

How  many  resident  inhabitants  does  this  city  contain,  and 
what  number  of  fishermen  is  said  to  visit  it  every  spring? 

Wliat  are  its  principal  disadvantages,  and  what  account  is 
given  of  the  cultivation  of  its  vines  ? 

Of  what  part  of  Siberia  is  Tobolsk  the  capital,  who  reside  in 
its  suburbs,  and  what  is  its  present  state  ? 

How  is  Klakta  situate,  and  what  are  the  character  of  its 
bnildings,  and  the  extent  of  its  population  ? 

Opposite  to  what  Chinese  town  is  old  Riatka  placed,  who 
constitute  its  inhabitants,  and  what  persons  are  forbidden  to  sleep 
in  it  ? 

Of  which  department  of  Siberia  is  Irkutsk  the  capital,  and  on 
what  river  does  it  stand  ? 

What  are  the  character  of  its  buildings  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  between  what  countries  is  it  the  medium  cf 
commerce  ? 


u  *J 
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RUSSIAN   EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

POPULATION,  AND  ITS   DIVISIONS. 


V 


Though  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  can- 
not be  accurately  determined,*  it  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  about  sixty  millions.  This  amount  of  population  is 
by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  this  vast  em- 
pire, but  its  comparative  smallness  may  be  traced  to  the 
poverty  of  the  soil,  and  the  barbarism  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people. 

The  most  populous  parts  of  Russia  lie  between  the 
49th  and  d8th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  40th  and  65th 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
population  in  different  governments,  is  very  remarkable ; 
that  of  Irkutsk,  being  to  that  of  Moscow,  as  one  to  eight 
hundred.  As  Russia  has  only  about  twelve  persons  to 
a  s(]uare  mile,  it  is  twenty  times  less  populous  than 
England,  which  is  said  to  have  two  hundred  and  forty 
persons  to  the  same  extent. 

Russia  presents  a  curious  and  interesting  spectacle  in 
the  strange  diversity  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to  in- 
clude more  than  eighty  distinct  nations,  thus  exhibiting 
man  in  almost  every  variety  of  his  physical  and  moral 
condition.  Here  the  half-brute  savage »  who  feeds  on 
the  flesh  and  is  clad  in  the  skins  of  his  prey,  and  the 
wandering  sliepherd,  who  pitches  his  tent  to  day,  removes 
it  to-morrow,  and  exists  upon  the  produce  of  his  flock, 
are  fellow  subjects  with  the  industrious  husbandman,  the 

*  The  BuMiM  ceosoi  exclades  seYeral  cUmes  of  th«  people. 
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ingenious  mechanicy  the  wealthy  merchant,  and  the 
owner  of  vast  and  almost  unknown  estates.  Here  are 
various  kindreds,  and  tribes,  and  nations,  some  bowing 
to  the  primitive  yoke  of  paternal  authority,  others  pre- 
serving a  pure  democracy ;  the  adherents  of  monarchy 
io  ail  its  gradations,  and  of  aristocracy  in  every  form  : 
all  paying  tribute  to  the  same  mighty  and  despotic  head. 
Here  is  found  religion  under  every  aspect,  from  the  gross 
follies  and  impurities  of  Pagan  idolatry,  to  the  sublime 
truths  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Of  the  nations,  included  in  the  Russian  empire,  the 
Slavonians  are  the  most  numerous,  powerful,  and  dis- 
tinguished. They  are  the  Sarmatae  of  the  ancients,  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  human  stock,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe  after  the  Cimbri  and 
Goths.  Their  ancient  seats  were,  probably,  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  the  south  of  Russia.  In  the  fifth  century, 
they  founded  Kief  and  Novogorod,  and  afterwards,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  history,  became  incorporated 
with  the  Waragers,  or  Yaragians. 

The  Slavonic  Russians  are  middle-sized,  robust,  and 
vigorous,  differing  little  in  complexion  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain.  Those  towards  the  north  are  a 
more  diminutive  race.  Their  characteristic  physiognomy, 
is  a  small  mouth  and  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  white  teeth,  the 
nose  usually  small  and  turned  upwards,  the  forehead  low, 
the  beard  thick  and  bushy,  and  the  hair  varying  from 
dark  brown  to  red.  Their  countenance  indicates  gravity 
rather  than  sprightliness,  but  is  expressive  of  good  nature. 
Capable  of  enduring  the  severest  fatigues  and  hardships, 
they  are  inactive,  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  long-lived. 
With  the  same  general  character,  the  women  have  a 
delicate  skin,  and  a  fine  complexion,  which  they  often 
destroy  by  a  free  use  of  paint. 

The  must  singular  branch  of  the  Russian  population 
of  Slavonic  origin,  is  the  Cossacks,  whose  principal  seat 
is  now  about  the  shores  of  the  Don,  and  who  so  effectu- 
ally harassed  the  French  in  their  retreat  from  Russia. 
Their  territory,  which  is  almost  entirely  pasture  land,  is 
divided  into  stanitzas  or  cantons ;  for  many  stanitzas  now 
contain  more  than  a  single  village.  To  each  of  these  a 
certain  portion  of  land  and  fishery  is  allotted  by  govern- 
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ment,  and  an  allowance  of  corn,  according  to  the  returned 
namber  of  the  Cossacks.  They  are  free  from  all  taxes ; 
ev^n  from  those  of  salt  and  distilleries.  The  distribution 
of  the  land  to  individuals  in  each  stanitza,  is  settled  by 
the  inhabitants  and  their  Ataman.  This  Ataman  was 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  was  both  civil  and  military 
commander  of  the  place ;  but  he  is  now  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  shorn  of  his  power.  The  Cossacks  of 
the  Don  are  superior  to  the  Russians  in  person,  dress, 
culture,  and  mode  of  life.  They  are  tall  and  handsome. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  blue  jacket,  edged  with  gold, 
and  lined  with  silk,  fastened  by  hooks  across  the  chest. 
Beneath  the  jacket  appears  a  silk  waistcoat,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  concealed  by  the  sash ,  while  large  and  long 
trowsers,  either  of  the  same  material  as  the  jacket,  or  of 
white  dimity,  kept  remarkably  clean,  are  fastened  high 
above  the  waist  and  cover  the  boots.  Their  cap  or 
helmet  is  the  finest  part  of  their  costume ;  it  is  adapted 
to  every  set  of  features,  and  adds  considerably  to  their 
height.  The  Cossack  in  consequence  of  his  allowance, 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve  for  three  years,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  mounted,  armed,  and  clothed  at  his 
own  expense.  Food,  hay,  and  camp  equipage,  are 
furnished  by  government.  Those  who  have  served  three 
years  are  not  usually  called  upon  for  foreign  service ; 
but  serve  in  the  cordon  along  the  Caucasus,  and  in  the 
duties  of  the  post  and  police.  After  twenty  years,  they 
become  free  from  service,  except  the  home  duties  of 
police,  and  assisting  in  the  passage  of  the  com  barks  over 
the  shallows  of  the  Don.  After  fwenty-live  years' 
service,  their  freedom  is  complete. 

The  Tartars  form,  after  the  Slavonians,  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  Russian  population,  beinjg  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Relics  of 
mighty  kingdoms,  and  descendants  of  ancient  conquerors, 
they  dwell  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas,  the  southern  branch  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
the  steppes  and  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia, 
between  the  Tobol  and  Yenesei,  and  in  colonies  among 
the  Russians  in  the  government  of  Kazaii  and  Taurida. 
The  genuine  Tartar  is  said  to  be  well-formed,  of  a 
middle  height,  lean,  with  an  oval  head,  dark  brown 
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hair,  white  firm  teeth,  small  mouth,  little  black  expres- 
»¥e  eyes,  and  a  fresh  and  lively  complexion.  This  fine 
foriR  is  lost  among  some  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Bashkirs 
and  Kirghises.  The  Tartars  perform  numerous  ablu- 
tions, and  reckon  two  hundred  and  five  fast  days  in  a 
year.  They  are  generally  shepherds,  and  move  their 
habitations  according  as  they  find  suitable  pasture  for 
their  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Samoiedes  who  are  found  from  the  White  Sea  to 
the  regions  beyond  the  Yenesei,  and  in  European  Rus- 
sia, from  the  65th,  and  in  Siberia  from  the  75th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned  as  forming  the  last  grade  of  human 
wretchedness.  They  are  about  four  feet  in  height,  having 
a  flat  oose,  thin  lips,  large  mouth  and  ears,  with  little, 
black,  long,  slit  eyes.  AH  the  winter  they  live  in  holes 
dug  in  the  ground,  covered  with  a  conical  roof  made  of 
boughs  or  fish  bones,  fastened  with  thongs,  and  lined 
with  the  skins  of  rein-deer.  The  only  vent  to  thi» 
miserable  cavern  is  a  hole  in  the  top,  which,  when  their 
wood  is  burnt  to  ashes,  they  stop  with  a  cake  of  ice,  which 
transmits  a  feeble  glimmering  light. 

The  people  of  Russia,  may  be  justly  considered  as 
divided  into  only  two  orders,  the  nobles  and  the 
peasants.  The  middle  class,  if  it  may  be  so  oalled, 
is  filled  up  by  foreigners,  who  ouce  enjoyed  all  the  lu- 
crative branches  of  commerce,  in  which  only  a  few  of 
the  natives  as  yet  participate. 

The  nobility  are  numerous.  Their  estates  are  valued 
by  the  number  of  peasants  they  maintain,  and  are  divi- 
ded among  all  the  children  of  both  sexes.  Several  of 
the  nobles  possess  more  than  100,000  peasants;  the 
property  belonging  to  the  family  of  Scheremeter  consists 
of  125,000  slaves.  Both  in  their  privileges  and  their 
mode  of  life  they  nearly  resemble  the  feudal  barons  of 
the  middle  ages.  Many  of  them  in  the  country,  have 
households  consisting  of  500  or  600  peasants,  who  per- 
form all  the  various  duties  of  butchers,  bakers,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  footmen,  i^c.  for  which  they  are  selected 
without  discrimination. 

.    To  the  class  of  nobles,  the  right  of  holding  landed  pro- 
perty exclusively  belongs.  They  are  exempt  from  mvUt^t^ 
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conscription,  and  from  corporal  punishment ;  they  have 
the  right  to  establish  manufactories,  to  impose  what  taxes 
they  please  upon  their  vassals,  and  to  inflict  any  punish- 
ment short  of  death.  The  noblemen  who  reside  in 
Petersburgh  or  Moscow,  or  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  travel^  are  often  well-informed  and  polite ; 
but  in  general  the  Russian  nobility  have  little  Know- 
ledge or  refinement.  They  are  inordinately  attached  to 
pomp  of  dress,  equipage,  and  furniture,  and  even  at  their 
social  feasts,  take  their  seats  according  to  their  rank  and 
importance  in  the  state. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  peasants  of  Russia  are  all 
slaves  either  of  the  nobles  or  the  crown.  The  late  em- 
peror did  much  to  lessen  the  evils  of  the  condition  of  the 
former,  and  to  facilitate  the  manumission  of  both  classes. 
Yet  their  condition  is  still  degrading  and  deplorable. 
About  a  6th  part  of  the  peasantry  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  crown ;  these  are  immediately  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  imperial  officers :  many  have  been  enfran- 
chised, and  have  become  burghers.  Peasants  belonging 
to  individuals  are  their  private  property,  as  much  as  the 
cattle  on  their  estates.  They  pass  from  one  master  to 
another  like  any  other  speciies  of  chattels,  though  they 
cannot  be  sold  out  of  Russia,  or  to  any  other  than  a 
nobleman .  The  ren  t  paid  by  the  crown  peasants  is  fixed ; 
that  paid  by  private  peasants  is  regulated  by  their  means 
of  getting  money,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  tax  on  their 
industry.  Women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  must 
labour  for  their  master,  at  any  rate  of  wages  that  he  may 
be  pleased  to  appoint.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  ten  years 
of  age,  its  labour  is  required ;  and  when  he  reaches  fif- 
teen, each  male  slave  is  legally  obliged  to  labour  three 
days  in  each  week  for  his  master.  If  the  proprietor 
chooses  to  employ  him  the  other  days,  he  may ;  in  this 
case,  however,  he  provides  him  food  and  clothing.  In 
general,  the  master  instead  of  exacting  the  labour  of  his 
slave  for  the  stated  portion  of  the  week,  agrees  to  receive 
a  rent,  and  he  is  bound  to  furnish  him  with  a  house  and 
a  certain  portion  of  land,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
aged  and  infirm.  Some  nobles  send  their  slaves  to  St. 
Petersburgh  or  Moscow,  to  be  instructed  in  various 
trades;  and  then  either  employ  them  on  their  own  estaleSi 
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lei  them  to  hire,  sell  to  them  permission  to  exercise  their 
trade,  or  dispose  of  them  at  an  advanced  price. 

No  slave  can  quit  his  village,  or,  if  he  be  a  domestic 
slave,  his  master^s  family  without  a  passport.  Impri- 
aoomemt  and  hard  labour  is  the  punishment  for  run-away 
slaves.  A  master  may  send  his  slaves  to  the  public 
work-bouse,  or  into  the  army;  in  the  latter  case,  he 
sends  one  man  next  to  the  levy.  A  slave  may  procure 
his  liberty  by  manumission,  by  purchase,  or  by  serving 
io  the  army  or  navy. 


GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  AND  RELIGION. 

Gaoemment.l  The  government  of  Russia  is  an  un- 
limited or  despotic  monarchy.  The  sovereign  unites  in 
himself  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authorities, 
and  therefore  has  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects 
wholly  at  his  disposal.  The  succession  seems  to  be  here- 
ditary, but  the  regular  line  of  regal  descent  has  been  often 
intermpted  by  the  decree  of  the  reigning  prince,  or  by 
iojsurrections  of  the  military  and  nobles.  Sometimes  in  the 
coarse  of  a  night,  one  prince  is  deposed,  and  another 
raised  to  the  throne,  without  exciting  any  commotion. 

In  administering  .the  affairs  of  the  empire,  the  Sove- 
reign is  generally  assisted  by  different  ministers  and 
counsellors  of  his  own  appointing.  The  grand-chancellor 
is  the  first  officer  of  state ;  and  under  him  are  ministers 
for  foreign  affairs,  finances,  war,  marine,  interior,  reli- 
gious worship,  public  instruction,  and  police.  The  dif- 
ferent councils,  in  which  the  ministers  preside,  are  called 
Imperial  colleges :  the  members,  with  a  number  of  other 
statesmen,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  thirty  -five,  compose  the  supreme  council,  which 
is  entrusted  with  the  power  of  controlling  all  public 
affairs.  The  cabinet,  which  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
Imperial  colleges,  consists  usually  of  ten  persons,  in- 
cluding the  high  steward  of  the  household .  This  council 
manages  the  Prince's  private  affairs,  examines  petitions, 
despatches,  accounts,  watches  over  the  revenue,  and  re- 
ceives appeals  from  the  senate.  The  senate  is  a  public 
body,  established  by  the  late  emperor  in  1801,  and  of 
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which  his  imperial  majesty  is  the  president.  This  body, 
as  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  watches  oyer  their  execu- 
tion both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs.  It  decides 
doubtful  questions  that  arise  in  the  tribunals,  issues  the 
edicts  or  ukases  of  the  prince,  receives  reports  from  the 
inferior  departments,  and-  forms  a  court  frorii  whose 
decrees  there  lies  no  appeal  except  to  the  emperor. 
All  the  deliberations  of  this  body  are  determined  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  its  fnembers ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
departments,  unanimity  is  required.  ■ 

Law]  The  civil  law  in  Russia  is  a  collection  of 
rules  borrowed  from  other  states  of  Europe,  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  Catherine  II.  In  onler  to  ensure 
a  more  steady  eijecntioh  of  the  laws,  and  a  more  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice,  she  divided  the  whole 
empire  into  a  number  of  vice-royalties  or  governments. 
Each  of  these  governments  has  its  general-goVemor, 
governor,  and  vice-governor,  with  several  courts.  The 
governments  are  divided  into  circles,  which  have  likewise 
their  respective  officers  and  courts;  and  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  crown. 

These  institutions,  it  is  generally  allowed,  have  been 
highly  beneficial  in  their  results.  Many  abuses  have 
been  corrected,  and  the  lot  of  millions  has  been  improved. 
But  that  an  impartial  administration  of  justice  has  been 
secured,  cannot  be  admitted,  so  long  as  the  peasants 
are  slaves,  and  the  power  of  the  military  is  employed 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  civil  duties.  The  crimmal 
law  admits  of  capital  punishment  for  high  tre^ison  only ; 
and  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  abolished  torture.  But 
what  from  the  effects  of  the  Knout,*  the  fatigue  of  tra- 

■ 

*  Felons  are  sentenced  to  the  knont,  branding,  and  banishment  to  Siberia. 
The  panishmeut  of  the  knont  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  in  the  world,  and  is 
esteemed  so  ignominioas,  that  the  very  touch  of  the  instrument,  by  which  it  is 
inflicted,  is  thought  an  abomination.  It  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness. 
A  block  of  wood  was  placed  firm  and  well-secnred,  abont  three  feet  high,  having 
three  cavities  in  the  top,  to  receive  the  neck  and  arms.  The  criminal  was  then 
placed  with  his  breast  to  the  board,  being  strongly  bound  to  it  by  the  neck  and 
the  upper  part  of  his  arms,  the  rope  being  passed  closely  under  the  flexure  of 
both  knees.  Thos  boiled  forward,  the  first  stroke  of  the  knont  (a  kind  of  flail, 
with  a  henvy  wooden  thong)  was  given,  and  each  repeated  lash  tore  the  flesh 
fkt>m  the  bone.  A  few  seconds  elapsed  between  each ;  and  for  the  first  ten  or 
twelve,  the  snlRsrer  cried  out  terribly;  but  these  cries  soon  subsided  into  hinting 

gnuus  ;  aad  ia  a  Uw  minntet  nothing  was  heard  but  tlie  sickening  sfUA  of  th^ 

jtaont. 
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vdlinig  iMarly  ^,000  miloi  in  feUera,  mkI  the  unhealthy 
itBttt  of  the  ninefty  it  is  probable  that  m  many  criminals 
suffer  deadi  in  RuMia*  as  where  the  laws  require  at 
once  the  forfeitiHe  of  their  lives. 

The  pmoea  hate  recently  undergone  important  im- 
pofmneata,  ead  are  now  nnoer  the  inspection  of  a  prison 
•odety»  which  is  honoured  with  the  imperial  sanction. 
The  late  Welter  Veening,  Esq.  who  trod  closely  in  the 
ftepe  of  the  benevolent  Howard,  was  the  means  of 
fanuiag  this  important  institution.  On  his  arriTal  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  in  1817,  he  examined,  with  the  highest 
BermiHNon,  the  prisons,  houses  of  correction,  and  poor- 
bouses  in  St.  Petendburgh,  Tver,  end  Moscow.  Many 
tefonns  end  improvements  were  made,  according  to  his 
senestion,  end  particular  attention  was  thereby  excited 
to  mil  department.  He  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  he  forcibly  described  the 
edvmnteMs  which  would  result  from  the  improvement  of 
prisMHdnciptine ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  Imperial 
Mejeily  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
laqMoveeieiit  of  the  prisons  of  the  capital .  Tlie  example 
of  Mra.  Pry,  in  this  oountry,  has  led  also  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Ladies'  Committee ;  and  five  prisons  are  placed 
Qftder  their  care.  In  the  following  year,  an  Auxiliary 
Prieott  Society  was  established  at  Cronstadt,  in  conse- 
qeeaee  of  Mr«  Yeaiiing's  efforts.  Since  the  death  of 
nde  admirable  man,  the  exertions  of  the  Prison  Society, 
in  St.  P^etersbuigfa,  have  been  zealously  continued,  and 
hetne  erfen  been  directed  to  the  relief  of  convicts  on  their 
joamey  to  Siberia.  In  1822,  7,000  of  these  wretched 
benge  passed  thieiegh  the  city  of  Orel,  on  the  bofders 
ef  dMit  lead  of  exito,  who  partook  of  the  bounty  of  this 

JUlcr  a  fMI  bdWr  hMl  been  oceapled  Sn  thh  worte  of  eraetty  and  tortnre,  the 
crtMiaal  wai  vaiieil  a  little  from  tfae  block,  and  ao  inttrnaient,  like  a  brnih, 
Witt  iron  teeth,  driven  with  violence  into  his  temples  and  forehead.  The  parts 
IhM  pteiVad,  were  (ken  rnkbed  with  eanpowd«r,  to  i^roahn,  should  the  saiTerer 
aarvive«  as  an  indelible  mark  of  the  punishment  he  had  endared. 

WMe  thia  ten1bl€  operation  Mras  perforroeit,  the  ciilprit  remained  senseTem, 
tal  he  waa  aooa  romad  to  tbe  perceptkm  of  the  keenest  t<»inentB.  A  pair  of 
piacen,  resembling  monstrous  cnrling  ironsi,  >vere  inserted  ap  tbe  nose,  and  the 
matilli  tars  vway  la  a  manner  more  allocking  than  can  be  described.  This 
Snal  tcnrtnre  recalled  the  sense  of  feeling  to  tbe  torpid  body  of  the  criminal,  who 
WM  presently  conveyed  back  to  his  prison,  from  thrnce,  if  he  recovered,  (o  be 
ttuqMfMd  M  SIbena  for  life.  Tiie  pabiabnient,  in  this  Instance,  was  called 
kmtmtigwUkma  mercyt  bat  in  infeiior  cases,  it  ia  the  same  in  aainre,  tboogh 
hM  att  eKfaM* 
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excellent  iimtitution  in  clothings  food,  and  medical 
attcndauce.  Other  auxiliary  societies,  besides  that  at 
Cronstadt,  have  been  formed. 

Relwion.]  The  established  religion  of  Russia  is  that 
of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church.  This  Church  resem- 
bles the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  pomp  of  its  worship, 
and  the  superstition  of  its  rites ;  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  that  communion  by  a  more  tolerant  spirit,  and  a 
purer  creed.  In  the  Greek  Church,  supererogation,  in- 
dulgencies,  and  dispensations,  are  utterly  disallowed, 
nor  does  it  make  pretensions  to  infallibility.  .The  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  it  also  disclaims,and  determines  nothing 
positively  concerning  the  state  of  departed  souls ;  but  it 
admits  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  performs  prayers 
and  services  for  the  dead.  This  Church  al90  rejects 
the  worship  of  images,  though  it  allows  the  use  of  pic- 
tures, to  assist  the  devotions  of  the  ignorant,  and  pays  a 
superstitious  regard  to  the  relics  of  martyrs  and  monks. 

In  the  Greek  Church  there  are  seven  sacraments, 
viz.  baptism,  the  chrism,  or  baptismal  unction,  the 
euch^rist,  confession,  ordination,  marriage,  and  the  holy 
oil,  or  extreme  unction. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth,  the  infant  is  carried 
to  the  church,  and  receives  its  name ;  that  of  the  saint 
to  which  the  day  is  dedicated,  being  given  to  the  child, 
in  addition  to  any  other  which  the  parents  may  have 
chosen.  But  its  baptism  does  not  take  place  until  a 
considerable  time  after,  when  this  rite  is  administered 
by  trine  immersion. 

The  chrism,  or  sacred  unction,  answers  to  confirma- 
tion in  the  church  of  Rome.  It  inunediately  follows 
the  immersion  at  baptism,  when  the  priest  anoints  the 
child  or  proselyte  on  the  principal  parts  of  the. body, 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Seven  days  after  the  appli- 
cation of  this  consecrated  unction,  the  votary  goes 
through  the  ceremony  of  ablution ;  and  is  now  prepared 
for  the  concluding  rite,  called  that  of  the  tonsure,  and 
which  consists  in  shearing  the  hair  of  the  baptized  in 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

At  the  end  of  the  baptism,  the  priest  usually  ties  a 
little  cross  of  gold,  or  some  other  precious  material. 
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loond  tbe  iofant'B  neck ;    bat  this  is  not  an  ordiimncw* 
of  the  church,  though  generally  practised. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Eucharist  or  Loril's  supper, 
warm  water  is  mixed  with  the  wine,  and  laymen  receive 
the  bread  sopped  in  the  cup.  The  clergy  take  the  ele- 
nevts  separate. 

The  Confession  of  the  Greek  Church  appears  to  he 
ffcv similar  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  the 
end  of  the  absolution,  the  priest  signs  the  penitent  wifh 
tbe  cross,  and  having  caused  him  to  kiss  the  gospeU  suid 
the  crucifix y  suffers  him  to  depart. 

The  office  of  the  holy  oil,  or  anointing  the  sick.  Ik 
performed  with  the  following  ceremonies.     A  tabic  being 
placed,  a  dish  of  wheat  is  set  upon  it,  and  upon  the 
wheat  an  empty  lamp  is  deposited  to  receive  the  holy 
oil,  which  is  usually  taken  from  the  consecrated  lamps 
before  the  image  of  Jesus;  and  having  been  there,  it  is 
considered  as  doubly  hallowed.     Seven  small  twigs  (the 
number  of  the  priests  who  are  to  use  them),  are  bound 
Umther  with  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  stuck  in  the  wheat. 
The  holy  gospel  is  laid  upon  it ;  and  a  taper  is  given  to 
each  priest.     Seven  of  them  stand  round  the  table. 
The  first  takes  the  censer,  and  incenses  the  table  in 
every  part ;  and  also  all  the  persons  who  are  present. 
Then   standing  at  the  table,  and  looking  towards  the 
east,  he  blesses  God,  and  petitions  for  his  mercy.    Ma- 
ny prayers  follow,  addressed  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Virgin,  in  which  a  blessing  is  invoked  to  ac- 
company the  application  of  the  oil,  and  to  heal   the 
patient  of  his  infirmities  and  sins.      The  first  priest 
then  taking  one  of  the  twigs,  and  dipping  it  in  the  holy  oil 
anoints  the  sick  person  cross-ways  on  the  forehead,  the 
nostrils,  the  breasts,  the  mouth,  the  chest,  and  both  sides 
of  the  hands ;  saying  a  long  prayer  addressed  to  the 
Divine  Persons  as  Almighty ;  and  to  the  Saints  as  me- 
diators.    The  second  priest  takes  another  twig,  and 
repeats  the  ceremony  with  other  prayers;  then  in  like 
manner  and  with  like  invocations,  follow  the  other  priests 
until  the  seventh  has  finished.     At  this  conclusion,  the 
sick  man,  if  he  be  able,  stands  or  sits  in  the  midst  of 
the  priests ;  but  in  case  of  his  being  too  weak,  they 
stand  aroupd  his  bed,  and  the  first  [jriest  opening  the 
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gospel,  with  the  kltem  downwards,  places  it  upon  the 
invalid's  head.  He  then  utters  a  prayer  over  it; 
and  raising  it  again,  presents  it  to  the  man  to  kis»» 
More  invocations  are  added  by  all  the  priests^  and  the 
benediction  is  given  in  these  words:  ^  Christ  our  tme 
God  y  through  the  prayers  of  his  most  honourable  motiber,. 
of  his  honourable  and  life-ffiving  cross,  of  the  holy  glo- 
rious apostle  James,  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  andbrcK 
tiier  of  all  Saints,  heal,  pardon,  and  bless  thee !" 

The  sick  person  bows  his  head  and  repeats,  '^  Bless 
me  a  sinner !"  after  which  the  benediction  is  repeated  ; 
the  priests  depart,,  and  he  lavs  him  down  in  peace. 

The  funeral  ceremonies-  of  the  Russians  are  thus  de* 
scribed.  On  a  man  breathing  his  last  in  Russia,  the 
first  office  is  to  close  bb  eye»  and  mo«th ;  the  next  i» 
washing  the  body  with  water ;  and  then  the  priest  is 
sent  for  to  perfume  the  deceased  with  incense.  It  is. 
performed  with  prayers  and  hymns.  But  persons  of 
rank  are  solicitous  to  carry  this  rite  yet  further  ;  and 
when  the  body  is  placed  in  the  coiEn^  a  auccessioa 
of  priests  attend  it  day  and  night,  with  tapers  burning, 
chanting  hymns,  and  reading  portions  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. When  the  time  of  watching  is  expired ^  and  all 
things  are  ready  for  the  Interment^  the  relations  are 
then  called  together,  who  are  to  appear  as  mourners, 
and  bear  up  the  pall.  But  before  the  coffin  is  closed, 
the  ceremony  of  the  kin  must  be  performed,  which  is 
the  last  act  of  respect  to  the  body..  The  priests  first, 
and  then  the  relations  and  friends  take  their  farewell  of 
the  deceased,  either  by  kissing  him  or  the  cofKn. 
The  order  of  the  burial  service  is  as  follows : — 

After  the  priest  has  poured  forth  his  incense  from  the 
holy  censer  upon  the  corpse  and  the  persons  present, 
he  gives  the  benediction,  and  the  choristers  chant  the 
response. 

The  coffin  is  then  carried  into  the  church,  ^e  priest 
going  before  with  a  lighted  taper,  and  the  deacon  with 
the  censer.  The  procession  being  stopped,  and  the 
body  set  down  in  the  sanctuary,  the  ninety-first  psalm 
is  sung  in  the  most  solemn  tones^ 

After  tlus  fellow  other  anthems  ,  some  of  which  are 
Jwmarkable  for  their  beauty  and  pathos,  and  several  short 
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prayen  for  tlie  pardon  and  beatitude  of  the  deceased. 
Than  the  priest^  taming  towards  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased, 99m  I 

**  May  thy  memory  endure  for  ever,  O,  our  brother, 
wKo  ait  irorthy  to  be  blessed,  and  to  be  had  in  remem- 
bnuwe.'' 

The  chohr  repeats  the  same  thrice ;  and  after  that,  the 
priest  proaoances  the  absolution,  through  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  aloud.  The  corpse  is  then  laid  in 
the  -graire,  while  the  funeral  anthem  to  the  Trinity  is 
sni^  over  it  When  it  is  lowered  into  the  earth,  the 
priest  takes  a  shoyel  of  dust,  and  casts  it  cross-ways 
upon  the  coffin,  saying : 

''The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
the  round  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein." 

Afiker  which  he  pours  oil  out  of  the  lamp,  and  scatters 
tome  incense  over  the  lid.  The  grave  is  then  covered 
in ;  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  prayer  to  the  Saviour, 
for  the  rest  and  eternal  happiness  of  the  deceased. 

A  vulgar  opinion  has  been  propagated,  that  in  the 
Greelk  church  it  is  usual  to  put  into  the  coffin  with  dead 
peixms,  a  writing  called  a  passport  to  heaven.  This 
idea  is  a  mere  fable.  A  paper  is  often  placed  in  the 
hands  of  deceased  persons,  when  they  are  borne  to  the 
grave ;  but  it  is  a  confession  of  their  misdeeds,  and  not  a 
license  to  carry  to  the  presence  of  an  offended  Deity. 

The  Russiian  Church  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Legislative  Synod.  This  spritual  council  was  at 
first  to  consist  of  twelve  p^ersons ;  but  the  number  of 
them  is  now  indefinite,  and  their  appointment  depends 
entirely  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 

At  the  bead  of  this  Synod  there  is  always  a  layman, 
who  sits  there  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  who  has  the 
power  to  negative  all  its  resolutions,  until  they  are  laid 
before  the  Emperor. 

The  Russian  clergy  are  divided  into  regular  aud  secu- 
lar. The  former  are  all  monks,  and%e  latter  are  the 
parochial  clergy.  The  superior  clergy  are  divided  into 
metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  who  are  indis** 
criminately  styled  A  rehires.  Promotion  to  the  rank  of 
bishop,  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  Sovereign. 

After  the  Archir^s,  the  next  in  order  of  dignity  are 
i2 
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those  who  in  Russia  are  called  the  black  clergy.  These 
iMinsistof  thechiefs  of  monasteries,  from  amongst  whom 
the  tjishops  are  always  chosen,  the  chiefs  of  small  con- 
vents, those  who  perform  divine  service  in  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  monks.  The  members  of  this  order,  and 
also  the  Archir6s,  are  obliged  to  lead  rigid  and  recluse 
lives  1  are  forbidden  animal  food ;  and  are  comlemned 
to  a  life  of  celibacy.  They  compose  the  regular  clergy, 
and  have  the  whole  powers  and  dignities  of  the  Russian 
Church  vested  exclusively  in  them. 

The  secular  priests  are  called  the  white  clergy,  and 
consist  of  protoir^s,  priests,  and  deacons,  together  with 
the  readers  and  sacristans.  In  180S,  the  number  of  the 
former  class  of  this  order,  in  actual  employ,  was  44,487 ; 
and  that  of  the  latter,  54,230. 

The  duties  of  the  secular  priests  in  Russia,  are  very  la- 
borious. The  serrice  of  the  church,  which  must  be 
performed  three  times  a  day,  and  is  of  iuordinate  length, 
together  with  the  numerous  and  complicated  ceremonies 
attendant  on  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  oc- 
cupy the  greater  part  of  their  time,  and  leave  them  but 
little  leisure  for  study.  To  this  cause,  in  part,  must 
f  iHvbably  be  attributed  their  want  of  zeal  and  activitjr 
in  advancing  the  true  interests  of  religion  and  molality. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state,  that  maiiy  of  the 
secular  clergy  are  vigilant  and  useful  pastors  of  their 
flocks,  and  that  someof  their  discourses  are  distinguished 
by  Houud  reasoning,  and  luminous  views  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  In  most  of  the  churches  now,  both  in  towns 
and  villages,  a  sermon  is  preached  every  Sunduy,  and 
OB  the  chief  holidays.  In  some  of  them,  may  be  also 
heard  a  homily  read  by  the  priest  from  a  printed  book, 
when  the  duties  of  his  office  engross  nearly  the  whole  of 
fab  time. 

The  Russian  clergy  are  exempted  from  all  civil  taxes, 
They  are  also  exempted  from  corporal  punishment,  even 
in  the  case  of  having  committed  capital  crimes;  and, 
according  to  a  ukase  of  1801,  they  are  permitted  to  hold 

The  whole  Russian  empire  is  divided  into  36  dioceses, 
which,  in  extent,  are  nearly  the  same  ^^ith  the  division 
t£  the  empire  into  governments.  In  these  there  are  483 
vatbedniBf  and  26,588  cbiiidiea»  wfaicfa  are,  in  general. 
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■M^ifieent  .buildings.  They  are  now  mostly  constructed 
of  £rick»  are  generally  of  tbe  form  of  a  crosa,  and  have 
fi?e  doBieSy  with  crosses,  which  in  monuiteries  and 
cadiedraki^  and  evto  in  some  parish  churches  are  gilded, 
aad  hKve  a  spteodid  appearance. 

The  iimer  walls  and  domes'  of  the  churches  are  co- 
Tered  with  scriplHral  paintings,  which  in  general  repre- 
leiit  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  history. 
The  ikionostas  H  always  richly  gilded  and  ornamented, 
and  the  pictures  of  the  saints  adorned  with  gold  and 
■Iver,  p€Mu4s9  and  precious  stones. 

The  service  of  the  church  is  said  to  be  be  contained 
IB  upwards  of  20  volumes  folio,  all  in  the  Slavonian 
language,  which,  though  the  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  is  not  well  understood  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Twelve  of  these  volumes,  one  for  every  month , 
contun  the  particular  services  which  are  used  for  the 
festivals  of  the  saints,  who  are  so  numerous  in  the  Greek 
calendar,  that  there  are  more  of  them  than  there  axe  days 
in  the  year. 

The  lives  of  the  saints  are  contained  in  several  folio 
volumes,  which  are  not  now  read  in  churches,  but  are 
sometimes  read  in  monasteries,  at  the  matins  or  morning 
service. 

Both  in  monasteries  and  parish  churches,  the  service 
is  performed  three  times  a  day.    It  begins  in  the  evening 
of  the  preceding  day,  as  among  the  Jews ;    the  vespers 
at  sunset;    the  matins  between  four  and  five  in  the 
momiag ;   and  the  liturgy,  or  communion  service,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten.     The  greater  part  of  the  service 
consists  of  psalms  and  hymns,  which,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  church,  ought  to  be  sung,  but  are  now  com- 
monly read.     The  length  of  the  service  veill  account  for 
the  unintelligible  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly  per- 
formed ;   for  the  priests  and  readers,  in  order  to  get  the 
more  quickly  through  it,  have  fallen  into  the  practice 
of  repeating,  and  reading  the  hymns  and  prayers  so 
qaickly,  and  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  as  renders  the 
greater  part  of  them  impossible  to  be  understood  by  the 
congregation.     The  Gospel,  however,  is  always  read 
slowly,  and  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice ;   so  that  it 
is  much  more  intelligible,  from  being  thus  read,  than 
manj  other  parts  (ft  the  service. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

What  is  the  probable  amonnt  of  the  popalation  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  what  is  the  iramber  of  |>ersoMS  to  a  square  miie  ? 

Which  arc  the  tliree  principal  divisions  of  the  Russian  popn« 
latioii,  and  what  are  their  distinfaishingf  characteristics  P 

Into  how  many  orders  is  society  divided  in  Russia  f 

In  what  does  the  property  of  the  nobles  chiefly  consist,  what 
privileges  Uo  they  enjoy,  and  what  is  their  general  character? 

Which  are  the  two  great  classes  of  peasantry  or  slaves,  and 
how  is  their  present  state  described  r  • 

What  18  the  nature  of  tlie  government  of  Russia? 

How  are  the  supreme  council,  the  cabinet,  and  tlie  senate 
constituted,  and  what  are  their  respective  dnties? 

In  what  does  the  civil  law  of  this  empire  consist,  and  to  whom 
does  it  owe  its  principal  improvements? 

What  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice  in  Russia,  and  how  is  the  pnnishmeal  of  the  knout  in- 
flicted ? 

To  what  two  great  philanthropists  are  the  improvements  in 
its  prison-discipline  to  be  ascribed  ? 

What,  is  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  and  in  what 
particulars  does  it  difier  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  ? 

How  many  sacraments  are  there  in  the  Greek  church  ? 

With  what  particular  ceremonies  are  baptism,  chrism,  con- 
fession, and  ilitcrment  performed  in  this  church  ? 

Under  whose  direction  are  ecclesiastical  affairs  placed  in 
Russia,  and  to  what  control  are  they  subject  ? 

Into  wliat  orders  are  the  Russian  clergy  divided  ? 

Who  constitute  the  superior  clergy^  and  what  is  their  general 
appellation  ? 

What  name  Is  given  to  the  clergy  who  are  next  in  dignity  to 
the  Archir^,  and  to  what  regulations  are  they  obliged  to  %uhh 
mit? 

What  name  is  g?ven  to  the  white  clergy,  of  whom  do  they 
consist,  and  what  was  theifr  nnmber  In  1805  f 

How  is  tlie  general  inferior  state  of  the  secular  priesthood  in 
Ru888ia  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

What  are  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Russian  clergy  ? 

Into  bow  many  dioceses  is  this  empire  divided^  and  what 
nnmber  of  cathedrals  and  churches  are  they  said  to  contain? 

Of  what  material  are  the  churches  fjeneraity  bnilt,  and  what 
are  their  external  and  internal  decoratLons  ? 

In  how  many  volumes  is  the  service  ot  the  Russian  church 
Contained,  and  what  renders  the  performance  of  it  uninstroctive 
to  the  people  in  general  P 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LAMGUA6B,  UTERATUBB,  AND  KDUG4TI0N< 


LaMffmaffe»'\  The  Rasaian  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  SlaYoniaiii  and  tfaough  banh,  is  said  to  possess  great 
Q0{noaaBeflB  and  fonce.  The  original  Slavonic  bean  a 
considerable  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit;  but  of  this  primitive 
dialect,  no  monnnent  has  reached  our  times.  The  inyen- 
tkmof  the  Slavonic  alphabet  was  coeval  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Russia,  and  is  unanimously 
ascribed  to  Cyhll  or  Constantine,  suniamed  the  Philoso- 
pher, on  account  of  his  learning.  This  invention,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  the 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  characters,  so  far  as  they  went, 
to  express  the  sounds  of  the  new  language,  with  the 
addition  of  others  apparently  of  native  origin. 

As  Russian  words  contain  unusual  combinations  of 
letters,  and  appear  particularly  difficult  of  pronunciation , 
a  few  remarks  on  their  orthography  will  not  be  deemed 
unnecessary. 

The  diphthongs  ai,  ei,  oi,  unless  the  i  be  thus  marked  i, 
are  pronounced  with  a  mellow,  liquid  sound,  as  if  they 
were  written  aiye,  eiye,  oiye.  Thus  in  Alexei  the  i  is 
pronounced,  as  if  the  word  were  written  Alexeye. 

An,  in,  on,  are  pronounced  as  if  they  were  followed 
by  a  mate  e.  Thus  Ivan,  Panin,  Nikon,  must  be  pro- 
noonoed  Ivane,  Panine,  Nikone.  The  Russians  have 
DO  nasal  sounds. 

This  language  has  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  i,  but 
different  as  to  sound.  The  former  is  pronounced  as  in 
f  rench,  or  as  the  English  ee.  The  other,  which,  from 
want  of  a  proper  characteristic,  we  represent  by  a  y, 
and  is  called  by  the  Russians  y^ry,  has  a  fuller  and 
more  mellow  sound,  sometKing  like  the  French  triph- 
thong oui ;  pronounced  very  short. 

The  o  is  often  pronounced  like  a.  The  proper  name 
written  Golitzin  in  Russian,  is  pronounced  Galitzine, 
(Galitseen.)    Kazak  is  rather  said  than  Kozak.    Po- 
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temkin  is  pronounced  Patiumkine,  because  the  o  is 
changed  into  a,  and  the  medial  e  frequently  transformed 
into  iu.  These  remarks  will  account  to  the  reader  for 
the  different  writing  of  a  or  o  in  Russian  words,  that 
are  adopted  into  English. 

The  consonant  j,  wherever  placed,  is  prononnced  as 
in  the  French  words  je,  jamais.  Thus  ostrojski,  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  ostroge-ski,  a  pronunciation  which 
greatly  softens  the  word  to  the  ear. 

The  Russians  give  their  sovereign  the  title  of  Tzar, 
and  his  consort  that  of  Tzaritza,  writing  them  by  the 
character  which  they  call  tzi,  and  answering  to  our  tz.- 
Foreigners  therefore  do  wrong  to  write  it  czar  and  cza- 
rina. The  latter  word  belongs  neither  to  Russian,  nor 
to  any  other  language.  The  son  of  the  tzar  should  also 
be  called  tzarevitch  and  not  czarovitz. 

The  v  is  pronounced  as  in  English.  Golovkin  *is 
pronounced  Golove-kine;  Novgorod,  is  pronounced 
Nove-gorode. 

The  Russians  pronounce  the  v  like  an  f  at  the  end 
of  words.  Thus  they  call  Romanov,  Romanof;  Ros- 
tov, Rostof  and  Kiev,  Kief. ;  hence  these  words  will  be 
found  written  in  both  ways  in  Ens^lish  works. 

The  w  of  the  Germans  and  English  is  not.  found  in 
the  Russian  alphabet.  It  is  therefore  improper  to  write 
Suwarrow  (the  name  of  a  well-known  general)  for  Su- 
varof.  This  mistake  has  arisen  from  confounding  the 
sound  of  the  German  with  that  of  the  English  w. 

The  Russian  language  has  been  much  cultivated  of 
late ;  a  variety  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been 
completed,  numerous  translations  into  it  are  constantly 
being  made,  and  the  Russian  Academy  is  indefatigable 
in  reducing  it  to  a  standard  of  purity.  The  pronuncia- 
tion is  extremely  difficult  to  foreigners.  The  Russian 
grammarians  themselves  are  not  agreed  couceminj^  the 
iinmber  of  letters  in  their  alphabet.  Some  admit  forty- 
one,  some  limit  them  to  thirty-one,  while  others,  with 
greater  propriety,  fix  their  number  at  thirty-eight.  The 
numerous  irregularities  of  the  declensions,  the  peculia- 
rities and  the  variation  of  the  accent,  are  sources  of  great 
perplexity  to  the  learner.  But  the  conjugations  are 
said  to  be  miperlatively  diffioult,  almost  every  verb 
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baTing  maoy  peculiarities  that  render  it  irregular. 
These  difEculties,  together  with  the  want  of  a  grammar, 
compiled  by  natives,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  hare 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  and  extension  of  the  Ru»- 
aan  language.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  have  fornieil . 
the  plan  of  a  rule  for  the  manner  of  writing  Russian 
woros  with  foreign  characters,  and  foreign  words  with 
Russian  characters.  This  plan  consists  of  a  vocabulary, 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy,  aud  corn- 
posed  of  two  alphabets,  German  and  French,  by  means 
of  iHiioh  the  proper  orthography  and  pronunciation  of 
words  in  the  Russian  language,  are  rendered  intelligible 
to  foreigners. 

LUerature.l  The  literature  of  Russia  is  yet  in  an 
.  infant  state.  At  the  time  of  Vladimir's  conversion,  the 
empire  had  not  emerged  fromc  barbarism.  Learning, 
as  m  other  countries,  followed  in  the  train  of  Christi- 
anity,  but  its  illuminations  were  soon  obscured,  and 
almost  extinguished,  amidst  civil  wars  and  foreign  in- 
vasions. At  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Eastern 
empire  by  the  Turks,  such  was  the  barbarism  of  Russia, 
not  yet  freed  from  the  Tartar  yoke,  that  notwithstanding 
the  conformity  of  religion,  few  of  the  learned'  Greeks 
took  refuge  in  that  country.  Most  of  them  preferred 
Italy  as  an  asylum.  Even  at  the  revival  of  letters, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this 
empire  was  rent  with  intestine  commotions,  as  dreadful 
as  any  on  historical  record,  and  its  people  could  have 
little  inclination  or  leisure  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
literature.  The  two  Ivans  made  some  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  mental  culture  of  their  subjects ;  but  the  sub- 
seqaent  troubles  of  the  empire  nearly  annihilated  the 
effects  of  their  exertions. 

Russia,  like  other  nations,  had  even  in  her  dark 
ages,  her  inventors  of  legends,  her  martyrologists,  and 
her  writers  of  annals.  Among  the  last-mentioned  was 
Nestor,  a  monk  of  Kief,  who  flourished  about  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century.  This  monk  appears  to 
have  been  endowed  with  superior  intellect,  and  is  dis- 
tingnisbed  by  a  simplicity  ot  style  formed  Upon  that  of 
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the  sacred  writers.  His  intercourse  with  llie  reigning  ' 
family,  his  perusal  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  the  op- 
portunitiea  he  enjoyeJ  of  collecting  the  oral  tradition^ 
of  his  country,  and  the  numerous  hletoricai  mouumeata 
to  which  he  obtained  access  bv  liis  residence  at  Kiei^ 
enabled  him  to  transmit  the  Knowledge  of  important 
facts  connected  with  the  history  of  Russia,  which  must 
otherwise  have  perished  with  the  incise  of  time.  His 
annals  are  still  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  in  tha 
year  180D,  were  reprinted  ut  Gottingeu,  with  a  Geriuaa 
translation.  , 

At  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  ItiuaiaQa 
were  several  centuries  behind  the  other  liiuroneaos  in 
learning  and  civilization  ;  and  notwithstanding  faia  zeali 
ous  cniieavours  to  promote  their  intellecLual  improve- 
ment, Kussian  literature  must  be  considered  a  barren 
wbject,  till  the  auspicious  reign  of  Catherine,  who  by  . 
her  example  and  patronage  greatly  encouraged  its  cul^ 
tivation.  But  even  during  this  period,  moat  of  the  prin> 
cipal  writers,  Pallas,  Muller,  &c  being  foreigners,  used 
the  German  language,  and  therefore  cnn  hardly  be  said 
to  have  promoted  the  interests  of  liussian  literature. 
,  During  the  reign  of  Paul,  the  press  was  laid  und« 
the  most  rigorous  restrictions ;  and  the  ettbrts  of  genius 
were  consequently  repressed.  Previous  to  the  reign  of 
this  infatuated  monarch,  the  examination  and  licensing 
of  books  was  entrusted  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
n>spective capitals;  but  he  appoiuted  inferior  licensersfor 
tiiat  purpose.  .  Under  him,  nothing  was  permitted  to  be 
printed  in  the  large  office  of  Reval,  except  advertise- 
ments, play-bills,  hymns  for  the  Reval  hymn-book, 
I  nndthe  weekly  newspaper,  the  articlescontainedin  which 
were  subjected  toastrictpreviousexamination.  A  wine 
nierchant  in  Reval  was  desirous  of  having  some  tickets 
printed,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguisbuig  his  diflerent 
I  sorts  of  wine.  At  nrst  the  licenser  would  not  permit 
'  bny  of  the  French  wines  to  have  their  names  printed, 
\   «nd  when  at  last  he  relented  with  respect  to  this  point,  ' 

the  printing  of  the  words  Si,  Uber's  wine,  and  bithop, 
I  -&  well-known  drink  composed  of  wine  and  oranges, 
'  vfts  deemed  by  him  quite  inadmissible,  because  St.  de- 
MHwtwMBrtJB^  aad  ougfat  Aot  la^  pioCuied-by-.b«ui9 
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dfaced  to  ft  wine  bottle,  aind  because  bishop  denotes  an 
fitieleaiaatial  dignity » aad-therefoie  ahotild  not  be  exposed 
to  a  SHtiilar  probaation. 

The  £tBperor  Alexander  was  the  patron  of  learning 
waA'  libecal  iniitiUitiona,  but  his  enlightened  yiews  were 
ftBfoentiy  thwiuied  by  the  narrow-minded  policy  of 
■ore  tfum  ovte  dass  of  bis  subjects. 

Original  publications  in  Russia  are  still  veiy  few,  the 
best  books  bang  almost  all  translations.  The  press 
mmains  under  a  censorship,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  sereral  works  which  might  promote, 
m  ndier  excite  a  spirit  of  enquiry.  The  professors, 
and  higher  teaehera  io  the  towns,  are  foreigners,  gene- 
rally Germans.  Newspapers  and  periodical  publications 
are  of  recent  introduction.  Moscow,  in  18S0,  could 
boast  of  only  one  magazine.  Petersburgh  has  several 
weekly  and  monthly  tracts,  but  they  consist  chiefly  of 
tranalated  essays,  and  poetical  effusions.  In  poelry,  the 
Bnanaas  have  a  number  of  versifiers,  but  few  authors 
ofdktinctiott.  Sumarakof,  a  dramatic,  and  Lomonosof, 
a  lyric  poet,  are,  however,  honoorable  exceptions,  as  is 
also  Karamsin,  who  is 'not  only  a  superior  poet,  but  a 
pniee  writer  of  conaderable  eminence. 

SdHeaHon.']  Education  was  much  neglected  in  the 
RoBsian  empire  till  a  late  period,  and  in  man^  parts 
of  it^  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Seminaries, 
great  and  small,  have  ior  a  century  past  existed  in  the 
chief  towns ;  but  the  villages  and  open  country  have 
been  immeraed  in  almost  as  great  ignorance  as  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  In  1802  was  issued  an  imperial  ukase, 
presenting  a  systematic  plan  of  education  for  the  whole 
emfHre,  under  the  charge  of  the  directing  Synod  of  the 
chvinch.  By  this  act  were  established  six  Universities, 
vis  :  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Wilna,  Dorpat,  (in 
Lrronia)  Charkov  in  the  south,  and  Kasan  in  the  east. 
Bach  of  the  51  great  provinces  of  the  empire  has  a 
gymnasium;  each  of  the  circles  or  lesser  aivisions  a 
high  school,  while  an  elementary  school  is,  or  ought  to 
be  established  in  each,  or  in  every  two  parishes,  accord- 
ing to  their' population.  The  sum  set  apart  for  these 
seminaries,-  great  and    small,  is  from  £150,000  to 
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£200,000  a  year.  The  parish  schools,  however,  are 
not  generally  established,  and  where  they  are,  are  in- 
dilferently  conducted.  The  peasantry  are  often  un- 
able, from  distance  or  poverty,  to  send  their  children  to 
them.  Id  families  of  condition,  education  is  commonly 
superintended  by  tutors,  vho  are  often  ignorant  or  un- 
principled ;  and  therefore  an  act  was  lately  passed, 
which  excluded  from  the  higher  public  employments, 
all  young  men,  who  have  not  been  educated  at  a  llni- 
Tersity. 

The  imperial  ukase  of  1802,  prescribes  the  objects  of 
study  in  tne  schools ;  but  these  ate  too  numerous,  and 
the  result  is,  tiiat  the  knowledge,  even  of  attentive  stu- 
dents, is  often  superficial.  Happily,  however,  there 
exists  to  a.  certain  degree,  the  means  of  remedying  this, 
by  pursuing  the  branch  intended  as  a  profession,  at  the 
special  suhools,  whicb  are  established  for  navigation, 
the  military  art,  painting,  the  commercial  line,  mining, 
the  care  of  forests,  &c.  Government  assistance,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  is  afforded  for  the  education  oUhe 
youth  of  botii  sexes.  The  number  of  young  men  who 
receive  such  aid  was  in  1820,  about  9,000.  They  Are 
cadets  foi  the  land  and  sea  service,  or  student  sin  Theo- 
logy, or  pupils  in  painting  and  the  fine  arts. 


ARTS,  MANUFACrrBES,  COMMEBCE,  AND  REVENUE. 

Arti  and  manufacturei.]  The  privilege  of  engaging 
ip  arts  and  manufactures  in  Kussia  was,  till  lately,  con- 
fined to  the  nobility  and  the  first  and  second  class  of 
artizans.  But  the  emperor  Alexander,  by  an  imperial 
ukase,  dated  December,  1818,  removed  this  obstacle 
to  improvement. 

The  arte  in  Russia  have  received  very  considerable 
improvement  within  the  lastcentury.  Most  of  the  arts 
that  relate  to  luxuries  are  exercised  at  St.  Petersbupgh,' 
to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  perfection,  as  to  render 
itunnecessoryto  import  these  aiticlesfrom  other  countries. 
The  chief  works  of  this  kind  ate  those  of  gold  and  silver 
,  gooda,  vrhicbusfiiriBlwd'iii'Whi^'Stute,  thatqnwi-n 
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titieft^^bsman  loU  in  fbrn  Aom  that  deal  in  English 
nfbBDoh  gooda»  aad  to  wUch  they  are  not  inferior. 

Juumj  i»  0xmiaed  ae  well  by  the  RaflBians  as  the 
jfaffUMB^  bm  the  eabinet-makier's  art  is  principally 
tpfiMi  t^  foreiMBflrit,  anottff  whom  the  Germans  are 
idw  The  artists  of  that  nation  occasionally 
maateipiqpesy  made  at  interrals  of  leisure  under 
||»  lai^anoe  ct  genius  and  taate»  and  for  which  they 
Ma  ready  Jala  in  the  residenoe  of  a  great  and  magni-i 
faeiit  caurC  Thnsy  some  yean  since,  one  of  these  made 
icahinaty  wfaicsh  ftr  imnentioQ^  teste,  aad  excellency  of 
wosksMVAip*  exceeded  erery  thing  of  the  kind  that 
had  ever  been  seen.  liie  pice  of  thk  piece  of  art  was 
WM  nUea;  and  the  artist  decliured,  that  with  this 
mnim  rinNiid  not  be.paid  for  the  years  of  application 
he  had  bestowed  upon  it  Another  monument  of  G^er* 
man  in^aniuty,  is  press  WFsd  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
m  the  model  of  a  bridge  after  a  design  of  the  stete  coun- 
selor Yon  Oerhaid.  This  bridge,  which  would  be  the 
moat  magnificent  work  of  the  kind,  if  the  possibility  of 
ill  QonatrnctMn  could  be  proved,  consists  of  eleven 
arahea,  a  drawbridge  for  letting  vessels  pass,  distinct 
raned  footways,  landing  places  &c.  The  beauty  of 
this  model,  aad  die  excellency  of  its  execution,  leave 
every  thing  of  the  sort  very  far  behind.  The  empress 
Catherine  II.  rewarded  the  artUicer  with  a  present  of 
4000  rubles. 

Both  these  works  of  art  have  been,  however,  far  ex- 
ceeded by  a  writing  desk  made  by  Roentgen,  a  Moravian, 
who  lived  several  years  in  Petersburgh,  and  embellished 
the  palaces  of  the  Empress  and  principal  nobility  with 
the  astonishing  productions  of  his  art.  On  opening 
this  amazinflf  desk,  there  appears  in  front  a  beautiful 
gnmp  of  baa-relief  figures,  finely  gilt  in  bronse ;  which, 
by  the  slightest  pressure  on  a  spring,  vanishes  away, 
giving  place  to  a  magnificent  writing-fiat,  inlaid  with 
raas.  The  space  alM)ve  this  flat  is  devoted  to  the 
keeping  of  valuable  papers,  or  money.  The  bold  hand 
that  should  dare  to  invade  this  spot  would  immediately 
be  its  own  betrayer ;  for,  at  the  least  touch  of  the  table 
part,  the  most  charming  strains  of  soft  and  plaintive 
music  instantly  begin  to  play  upon  the  ear,  the  organ 
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whence  it  proceeds  occupyiag  the  lower  part  of  the 
desk  behind.  Several  small  drawers  for  boldiag  the 
materials  for  writing,  &c,  likewise  start  forward  t^  the 
pressure  of  their  springs,  and  shot  again  as  4]iiicklr, 
without  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  their  existence.  If 
it  is  desired  to  change  the  table-part  of  the  bnreau  info 
a  reading-desk,  from  the  upper  part  a  board  springB 
forward,  from  which,  with  incredible  velocity,  all  th6 
parts  of  a  commodious  and  well-contrived  reading-desk 
expand,  and  take  their  proper  places.  For  this  WOB- 
derful  piece  of  mechanisni,  the  inventor  was  paid  29,000 
cubles  by  tlie  Empress,  who  presented  it.  to  the  Academy 
«f  Sciences,  to  be  deposited  in  their  Mnseura. 

The  Russian  skill  iQ  Architecture  is  evinced  by  the 
munificent  buildings  which  adorn  the  cities  of  St, 
Petersburgli  and  Moscow,  and  more  especially  by  the 
superb  palaces  which  have  already  been  described. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  iiteralure  and  the  arts  amon^ 
&e  Russians,  it  has  been  properly  remarked,  that  in 
whatever  country  we  seek  original  genius,  we  must  go 
to  Russia  for  a  talent  of  imitation.  In  this  talent 
Ibey  exceed  all  other  nations.  'I'he  meaneBt  Russian 
stave  has  been  found  able  to  accomplish  the  most 
intricate  and  most  delicate  works  of  mechanism, — 
to  copy,  with  his  single  hand,  what  has  demanded 
the  Joint  labors  of  the  best  workmen  in  France, 
or  England.  We  find  at  Petersburgh  few  men  of  ab- 
struse acquirements,  yet  musicians,  poets,  and  painters 
in  abnudance ;  few  works  of  art  that  are  impressed 
with  the  spirit  of  originality,  but  many  that  display  the 
most  correct  and  refined  taste.  The  Academy  of  Arts 
b  fostered  by  the  soperintendence  of  the  crown  ;  and 
from  the  revenues  allotted  to  it,  it  is  well  furnished  with 
models  from  the  antique,  as  well  as  other  matters  suited 
to  its  institution,  The  labours  of  the  students  exhibit 
some  of  the  highest  specimens  of  imitative  excellence ; 
their  designs  in  architecture  are  of  great  merit,  and  tb^t 
pictures  possess  a  free  style  ofesecutiou,  combined  with 
chasteness  and  harmony  of  colour,  seldom  equalled  in 
«ny  school.     Their  music  is  framed  in  the  Italian  style. 

Among  the  articles  most  extensively  manufactured 
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fMBtififB  are  exported.  The  two  latter  are  madi- 
is  gnat  «btiniaiioe  on  die  banks  of  the  Volga,  and 
elw  great  livon-  in  the  south.  Silk,  cotton,  wool- 
iBMloth,  s^-ck»th,  hatSy  lace,  glass,  porcelain,  oil, 
fDsp,  eandlas,  eoidage,  and  paper*  are  likewise  niann- 
iMStans  finmd  in  vaiions  parts  m  the  empire.  Those  of 
filchy  tar,  pot-ash,  alom,  saltpetre,  and  gunpowder, 
with  iiOB,  brass,  and  copper  works,  are  numerous :  nor 
ii  say  one  more  eztensi¥e  or  more  productive  to  the 
wvenoe,  than  that  of  spirituous  liquors.  Cannon,  and 
■iHodier  impUments  of  war,  are  made  in  great  numbers; 
sad  several  steam-engines  haTe  been  purchased  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  improvement  of  the  different  national  es- 
lablisiiments.  Breweries  and  sugar-refineries  have  like- 
wise been  introduced. 

Ihads  and  Commerce.]  The  fisheries  of  the  Volga, 
the  Uraly  and  other  rivers,  form  an  important  part  of 
Raasian  trade.  Those  of  the  last  named  river  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Cossacks,  to  whom  they  have  proved  a 
medium  of  extensive  wealth.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  conducted  is  thus  described : — 

The  liver  Ural  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  When 
the  winter  approaches,  the  fish  ascend  the  river,  in  order 
to  find  refuge  from  the  storms  that  infest  the  sea  at 
that  season ;  and  in  the  course  of  their  ascent,  they 
stup  at  different  places  where  they  find  sufficient  water 
ana  food.  These  places  the  Cossacks  carefully  observe, 
b^cNehand,  and  wait  patiently  at  them  till  the  river  is 
fitoxen  over.  On  the  first  of  January,  the  fishery  begins 
upon  thewhole  river,  from  the  capital  town  Uralski,  down 
into  the  Caspian  sea.  Above  ano  l»elow  the  several  banks 
of  fish,  the  hetman  first  causes  the  river  to  be  blockaded 
by  means  of  large  double  nets  extended  across  its  whole 
breadth,  which  is  effected  by  cutting  in  the  ice  a  ditch 
two  feet  Inroad.  As  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  the  fish 
cannot  escape,  the  governor  of  Orenburg,  and  the  het- 
man ef  the  Cossacks,  repair  to  a  certain  place  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  on  both  sides  of  it  above  30,000 
Cossacks  are  ready,  each  in  his  own  sledge,  drawn  by 
a  stioag  and  swift-footed  horse,  and  armed  with  a  har<« 
poon,  and  an  axe.  By  ihe  order  of  the  govemori  acan- 
e2 
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non  is  iired  as  a  sigaal  for  beginnuig  i   upon  which  tke    ^ 
Cossacks  all  rush  on  the  river,  and  drive  all  fipe^ifto    n 
the  fish^bank*  enclosed  with  nets,  which  is  usually <  tome    ^ 
yersts  dbtant.    Those  .who  arrive  fimt  are  praised  ncil    ^ 
only  for  the  swiftness  of  their  horses,  but  for  thsu:  co«u    ^ 
rage,  for  this  racing  is  attended  with  no  little  danger ;     | 
because,  if  any  one  jihould  be  so  unskilful,  or  so  junfop-     . 
tunate,  as  to  overturn  hi»  sledge,  all  those  that  follow     j 
would  infallibly  drive  over  him.     As  soon  as  the  Cos^     , 
sacks  reach  the  place  where  there  is  such  a  bank  offish, 
they  immediately  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  with  their  axe, 
and  thrust  in  their  harpoon,  and  the  quantity  of  fish  is  so 
great  that  they  never  fail  to  strike  one  at  every  time. 
The  terrible  noise  caused  by   the  driving  ef  30,000 
sledges  over  the  frozen  river  naturally  terrifies  the  fish, 
which  try  all  to  escape  at  once,  but  are  hindered  by  the 
nets.     The  greatest  difficulty  for  the  fishermen  b  to 
draw  out  the  fish,  and  they  are  often  obliged  to  call  their 
comrades  ;  for  they  sometimes  spear  fish  weighing  from 
150  to  200  lbs, ;  but  in  such  cases  they  must  divide  the 
fish  with  him  who  assists  them.     This  fishery  continues 
the  whole  winter,  during  which  the  Cossacks  dwell  in 
tents  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     They  proceed  succes* 
stvely  from  one  bank  of  fish  to  another,  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.     During  this  time,  the  river  afibrds 
a  very  peculiar  spectacle ;   both  its  surface  and  its  two 
banks  are  covered  with  a  countless  multitude  of  men, 
who  are  in  constant  motion »    Traders  come  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  to  buy  the  fish  immediat^y 
from  the  Cossacks,  with  a  great  train  of  sledges,  all 
ladeu  with  salt ;  they  constantly  attend  the  fishery  in 
its  progress  down  the  river  to  the  sea.    Every  evening, 
the  Cossacks  sell  to  them  what  they  have  caught  during 
the  day,  aud  receive  payment  on  the  spot.     The  mer- 
chants send  the  fish  (which  are  frozen  quHe  hard)  to 
Moscow,  Casan,  &c.  and  also  an  incredible  quantity 
of  the  salted  row  of  sturgeon,  known  under  the  name 
of  kaviar.     The  day  when  the  fishery  begins,  the  go- 
vernor has  the  fish,  which  the  Cossacks  sead  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  emperor,,  chosen  from  amongst  the  viiiole 
number,  aud  transmits  them  without  delay  to  St*  Peters- 
burgh^  where  they  arrive  quite  frozen.    The  quantity 
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is  fixed,  and  10  said  to  be  very  oonsklerahle.  In  .HUiunier, 
tin  Cossacks  alao  carry  on  the  fishery ;  but  it  is  fur  lesn 
pnductive,  and#  as  the  fish  will  Dot  keep  in  this  sf^ason, 
4ite  Cossacks  aaW  them  immediatelY,  and  send  tliein  U> 
thasejgfabouriiig  towns  for  sale.  I'he  very  best  of  the 
Ui  which  are  found  in  the  Ural,  are  fioid  at  not  more 
Asn  a  half-penny,  or  three  farthings  a  |x>und. 

The  chief  seaports  of  Russia  are  Revel  and  Libau 
IB  the  Baltic,  with  Cberson  and  Nicolaief  on  the  Euxine. 
iiichangel  is  of  importance,  from  being  the  only  ship- 
ping ph&ce  of  consequence,  along  a  remote  and  dreary 
coast.     There  are  about  28  seaports,  great  and  small, 
on  the  Russian  coasts,  and  so  few  are  the  great  roads 
in  this  vast  empire,  that  a  few  years  since,  tlie  number 
of  land  custom-houses  on  all  the  frontiers  together,  was 
'Only  about  40.     The  chief  exports  from  Russia  an- 
ifon,  copper,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  grain, 
tobacco,  linseed,  saltpetre,  and  oil ;  with  timber,  plank, 
masts,  pitch,  tar,  resin,  pot-ash,  wax,  tallow,  hides, 
candles,  isinglass,  knives,  and  htfrse-hair.     Leather  is 
the  most  important  manufacture  exported,  and  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  are  made  to  keep  the  metliod  by 
which  it  is  prepared  a  secret.     The  imports  are  sugar, 
CM>ffee,    cotton,    and  other  colonial  goods;    superfine 
woollens,  cotton  cloth,  silks,  dyedstutfs,  wine,  brandy, 
&c.  It  is  supposed  that  one  half  of  the  trade  of  Russia  is 
carried  on  within  the  conflnes  of  the  capital.  The  trade  of 
Russia  with  Persia  is  by  the  Caspian,  and  the  caravans 
that  travel  to  Orenburg,  a  few  degrees  north  of  that  sea. 
Its  trade  with  China  is  carried  on  from  the  frontier  of 
Siberia,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  furs,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  other  minerals,  for  Chinese  silks,  tea,  musk, 
tiger  skins,  and  a  few  other   articles.      The  annual 
amount  of  of  this  commerce  is  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  rubles.    With  Turkey  the  Russians  exchange 
kaviar,  soap,  leather,  iron,  and  other  produce,  for  olive 
oil,  wines,  rice,  and  fruits.     Of  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  Russia,  more  than  half  is  with  Great  Britain ;   the 
different  articles  furnished  have  already  been  specified. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Russia,  varies  from 
10  to  15  millions  sterling,  and  that  of  the  exports  is 
nearly  similar. 
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Revenue.]    The  finances  of  Ruatia  are  well  knovm 
to  be  in  an  involved  and  niinons  condition.  The  amomt 
of  the  national  debt  cannot,  indeed;  be  exaody  m 
tained ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  not  leas  than  l^WO 
lions  of  rubles.     This  sum^  though  pot  lairg8»  vheo 
compared  with  the  immense  size  of  the  emBiffa^  pfowoa 
hard  on  the  government,  as  it  consists  for  the  most  put 
of  foreign  loans,  which  require  to  be  paid  in  gold  and 
silver,  while  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  circulatkm 
but  paper  and  copper  money,  which  has  become  depv^ 
ciated  to  one-fourth  of  its  nominal  value.     Nnmeroiia 
and  extensive  as  the  different  branches  of  the  revdiw, 
are,  and  trifling  as  are  the  salaries  with  which  the 
servants  of  government  are  paid,  compared  with  thoae 
granted  in  other  states,  it  is  only  in  times  of  peace  that 
any  thiug  even  approachinff  to  a  balance  can  be  kept 
up  between  the  revenue  ana  the  expenditure.     The  to- 
tal of  the  former  is  loosely  estimated  at  £15,000,000 
sterling,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
double  that  sum  in  the  war  of  1812  and  1813. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Russian  language? 

When  was  the  SlaTonic  alphabet  invented,  aud  who  was  its 
inventor? 

How  are  al,  ei,  oi,  an,  in,  on,  o,  j,  and  v  pronounced  in  Rus- 
sian? 

When  was  leaminv  introduced  into  Russia,  and  what  events 
intci  rupted  its  progress  ? 

Who  waR  the  principal  historian  of  Russia,  daring  lier  dark 
afff's,  and  what  was  his  diararter? 

Under  whose  reign  was  literatnre  first  cnltivated  amonif  the 
Russians,  and  who  were  the  principal  writers  of  that  period  ? 

Which  of  the  Russian  monarchs  laid  absurd  restrictions  on 
the  press,  and  what  striking  example  of  these  restrictions  is 
recorded? 

Wiiat  prevents  the  circulation  of  useful  literary  productions 
in  titis  empire? 

Of  what  do  the  chief  periodical  worlcs  of  Petersburgh  coa^ist, 
ami  who  are  the  principal  Rnstfian  poets  ? 

What  provision  was  made  for  education  by  the  ukase  of  laos? 

In  what  respect  were  the  regulations  of  this  ukase  defectlte, 
and  in  what  instance  have  they  been  neglected  ? 

To  whom  was  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  arts  and  manafac- 
tnres  formerly  restricted,  and  when,  and  by  whom,  was  this 
restriction  removed  ? 
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the  European  and  Asiatic  armies;  anil  as  their  place  is 
coiitiDually  being  filled  up  by  fresh  conscriptions  ievied^ 
on  the  peasautry,  an  inexhaustible  aource  is  thus  opened 
for  the  supply  of  deficiencies  occasioned  by  disease  or 
the  sword,  or  to  augment  the  degree  of  military  «treng;th,' 
as  particular  exigencies  may  require.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  whole  force  created  hy  this- 
and  other  means  is  available  for  the  pur^wse  of  extensive' 
agression.  The  government  being  despotic,  renders  iti 
ueceasary  to  maintain  a  considerable  military  force  tR 
the  two  capitals,  and  generally  in  the  towns  throughout 
the  empire.  The  immense  frontier  also,  beginning  at> 
the  Baltic,  and  stretching  to  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  re- ' 
quires  a  cordou  along  the  whole  of  its  line.  Russia^ 
therefore,  cannot  bring  into  the  field  any  thing  like  the 
Btrcugth  usually  ascribed  to  her.  Probably,  the  number 
of  men  on  whom  she  can  reckon  as  capable  of  engaging 
in  actual  service  does  not  exceed  600,000 ;  and  even 
this  force  cannot  be  regularly  and  permanently  effective, 
being  the  utmost  that,  when  pushed,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  government  to  produce. 

The  Russian  soldiers,  as  individuals,  are  ignorant, 
and  dull,  but  collectively,  they  alFord  a  striking  example  ' 
of  the  povrer  of  discipline.  In  action  they  are  not  like  ' 
the  French  or  English,  capable  of  judging  for  them- 
selves, but  their  habit  of  implicit  obedience  makes 
them  march  stedfastly  forward  to  a  battery,  or  stand 
charge  after  charge  until  cut  down  on  the  spot,  Ao 
customed  from  iufancy  to  bad  living  and  coarse  fare, 
campaigning  brings  to  them  few  additional  hardships.  ' 
Their  great  want  is  in  oiticcrs,  a  want  which  the  govern- 
ment endeavours  to  supply  in  the  higher  rankd  by  Ger- 
mans; ill  the  lower  by  Poles,  Finlanders,  and  natives, 

iVai!^.]  Peter  the  Great,  having  determined  to  ' 
create  a  Navy  fur  Rus«a,  visited  England,  Germany, 
and  Holltrnd,  iu  order  to  acriuire  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  constructing  vessels,  and  of  the  details  of  a  marine.  | 
On  his  return,  he  seized  on  Ingria,  and  founded  Peter^i' 
burgh,  widi  a  view  to  make  it  the  principal  seaport  of 
his  empire.  The  tirst  foreign  vessel  that  entered  the 
I    Neva  was  a  lajrge  Dxt^b.  skip,  riehly-  bden,  wboM  i 
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anival  caused  socli  satisfaction  to  the  Tzar,  that  ho 
niBlBd-this  vessel  an  exemption  from  all  duties  while 
■tihoiddrceiitinue  to  trade  to  Petersburgh;  and  by 
faoMDt  lepairsshe  was  kept  in  existence  for  more  than 
Ut:ft  oenturjr.  In  1718»  100  ships  of  the  same  nation 
kiAsd  at  Petetabon^ :  and,  other  nations  following 
is  example  of  the'  Datcb,  it  was  soon  known  that  a 
VMt  Md  was  opened  in  tbe  north  for  commercial  enter- 
pHN*  aad  atrangen  of  all  nations  flocked  to  Russia,  to 
knore  or  seek  their  fortunes. 
/jIm  merchants  of  Germany,  England,  France,  Hoi- 
hid,'  Denmark  atad  Sweden,  established  themselves 
is  the  tntiea  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  while  the 
SagUsh  and  Dutch  also  supplied  ship-builders  and 
(ifciiH,  both  of  land  and  sea,  who  improved  the  organi- 
alion  of  the  armies  and  fleets. 

Uader  the  immediate  snccessors  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  Rimeian  Navy  was  strangely  neglected ;  but  when 
Catherine  II.  aaeeaded  the  throne,  she  determined  to 
tfeet  its  revival.  This  ambitious  and  enlightened 
prlnoesB  again  invited  English  and  other  foreign  ship> 
iNBldeia  and  officers  to  Petersburgh ;  and  among  the 
Eii|^Ush  was  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  a  captain  in  the 
British  navy,  who  united  the  professional  knowledge  of 
the'ccNnplete  practical  seaman  to  an  intimate  acguain- 
tanee  with  the  theory  of  marine  architecture.  Under 
his  direction  the  Russian  navy  was  soon  put  on  a  re- 
spectable footing,  and  many  of  the  abuses  in  its  civil 
administration  were  corrected.  Towards  the  end  of 
Catherine's  reign,  the  marine  again  declined,  but  revived 
under  Paul,  who  built  many  ship,  and  introduced 
several  improvements  into  the  naval  administration. 

The  Russian  dominions  afford  every  article  necessary 
to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  navy.  At 
Cronstadt  and  Petersburgh,  the  ships  are  built  of  the 
oak  of  Casan;  the  Ukraine,  and  Government  of  Mos- 
coWy  supply  hemp ;  masts  aire  procured  from  the  vast 
pine  forests  of  Novogorod,  and  from  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces ;  pitch  and  tar  from  Wyborg ;  iron  and  copper 
from  Siberia*  In  spite  of  all  these  advantages  the 
marine  is  far  from  having  attained  a  height  proportioned 
to  thatofUie  land  forcesof  the  empire.  The  want  of  ports 
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on  the  ocean,  and  of  colonies  and  fisheries  abroad,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  vassalage  of  the  peasantry,  which 
binds  them  to  the  soil,  are  the  chief  causes  (hat  depress  ^ 
the  military  marine,  as  well  as  the  commercial,  by  " 
preventing  the  formation  of  seamen.     The  goverameiity  ^ 
has,  however,  latterly  done  something  towards  fonniog  u 
national  seamen,  by  obliging  all  Russian  ships  to  have  >i 
two-thirds  of  their  crews  natives;    and  binding  ttia   J 
captains,  under  a  penalty  of  240  rubles,  to  bring  back   Jj 
to  port  every  Russian  seaman  he  carries  from  it.     There    i 
is,  however^  no  restriction  with  respect  to  the  countries 
of  the  captains  and  officers  of  merchant  vessels ;  and.    ' 
the  greater  number  of  those  in  the  Russian  foreign  traders 
are  foreigners.     It  has  also  beien  latterly  the  custom  to 
send  young  men,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  into  the 
English  service  to  learn  the  profession,  and  they  have 
been  admitted  into  the  British  navy  as  volunteers. 

The  naval  force  of  Russia  consisted  in  1820,  of  30 
ships  of  the  line,  20  frigates,  15  sloops,  and  200  galleys. 
The  total  number  of  her  merchant  vessels  that  navigate 
the  Baltic  and  the  ocean  did  not  very  lately  exceed  60 ; 
100  lesser  vessels  serve  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  Baltic,  and  about  100  craft,  of  twenty  to  thir^ 
tons,  are  employed  in  loading  and  discharging  the  vessels 
at  Cronstadt,  that  cannot  enter  the  Neva.  Not  one  of 
the  Russian  ports,  except  Petersburgh,  has  any  estab- 
lishments for  building,  or  repairing  ships.*  Even  the 
few  ships  that  sail  under  the  Russian  flag  from  Riga 
and  Revel  belong  to  the  merchants  of  Hamburg^  und 
Lubeck,  who  in  order  to  profit  by  the  drawfaiick  of 
three-eighths  of  the  duties  on  imports,  have  purchased 
the  freedom  of  these  cities. 

*  The  expense  of  baildisg  skips,  in  consequence  of  negligence,  waste,  and 
insposition,  was  so  enormon*  in  tlie  reign  of  Catherine,  that  Admiral  Knowles 
told  that  Empress,  he  would  engage  to  fetch  all  the  materiala  for  ship  boilding 
from  Rossia,  pay  the  doties  upon  them,  and  deliver  to  her  flx>m  England  ships 
completely  equipped  at  mnch  leia  expenae  thitn  they  cost  her  in  her  own  dock* 
>ardA. 
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QOSSnONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

■umy  aoldtena  aecordinf  to  tibultr  calculAtioot,  are 
irilli  eonppfte  tin  RatPitn  armyp 

thittyBtem  of  nnitBry  ooloniuiioo  U  establistied  Id  Riimsia  ? 

Vtait  is  the  probable  onmbcr  of  effective  soldiers  wliidi 
temesB  brlngloto  the  fieM  ? 

Ii  iftet  r«ipeeto  do  the  BassUo,  differ  from  the  English  tod 
mi  French  aoldieTSy  and  from  what,  nations  are  their  officers 

Vfay  did  Peter  the  Oreat  Tiiit  England,  Oermaov,  and  Hol- 

wr 

If  hat  wea  bU  imaripal  object  in  foanding  Peter  sburgh  ? 

Vbence  did  tlie  first  vessel  that  entered  the  Neva  come^ 
lad  wfaal  privileges  did  the  Tiar  confer  upon  her  ? 

Hoir  wuuxf  Dutch  ships  loaded  ac  Petersbargh  in  1718  P 

Wiiat  merchants  established  themselves  in  the  cities  of  Rnisia 
St  that  peiiod»  for  the  pnrnoses  of  commerce,  and  who  supplied 
the  Russians  with  sidp-bniiders  and  officers  P 

What  was  t^e  state  of  the  Rnssian  navy  under  the  Immediate 
mBoessora  of  Peter  the  Great  P 

Who  effected  its  revivaly  and  what  means  di<l  she  employ  for 
tUsparpose? 

Vnien  did  it  again  decline^  and  nnder  whom  was  it  a  second 
tiaie  revived? 

What  parts  of  the  Rnssian  dominions  furnish  the  various 
■Blerials  for  ship-bnildtng  t 

Why  ia  the  marine  of  this  empire  so  inferior  to  its  land  forces  ? 

What  measures  has  the  government  recently  adopted  to  pro- 
■ote  the  advancement  of  &e  navy  ? 

What  exception  is  made  In  these  measures,  in  favour  of  mer- 
dMOt  vessels  P 

Whitlier  are  young  men  sent,  at  the  expeoce  of  the  crown,  to 
be  Iflstracted  In  the  naval  profession  P 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  naval  force  of  Rntisia  in  1820  P 

How  maay  of  her  merchant  vessels  lately  navigated  the  Baltic, 
and  what  mimber  of  minor  vessels  does  she  employ  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  for  other  purposes  P 

Where  Is  the  only  Rnssian  establishment  for  building  and 
repairing  ships  ? 

What  anecdote  is  reported  of  Admiral  Knowles,  with  relation 
to  the  Rossian  navy  P 
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II 

CHAPTER  XIV.  i 

k 

DRESS,  STYLE  OF  LIVING,  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  j 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


Dress.]  The  nobility  of  both  sexes  io  Russia,  dress 
according  to  the  English  or  French  fashions,  but  in  the 
simple  covering  of  the  peasantry,  the  ancient  and  cha- 
racteristic garb  of  the  empire  may  still  be  perceived. 
The  head  is  protected  nrom  the  inclemency  of  the 
vreather  by  caps  of  velvet  and  fur,  some  round,  others 
square,  in  the  turban  fo>m,  or  varied  according  to  the 
choice  of  the  wearer.  A  long  kaftan  of  blue  or  brown 
cloth,  reaching  below  the  knees,  exactly  fitted  to  the 
shape,  without  any  cape,  and  crossing  diagonally  the 
breast,  (being  fastened  with  cylindrical  buttons  of  brass 
or  white  metal,  till  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  waist,) 
is  the  covering  for  the  body.  Round  the  waist  is  a  sash 
of  crimson  worsted  net,  like  that  worn  by  British  officers. 
In  this  they  place  their  gloves,  or  if  they  be  labourers^ 
their  hatchets.  The  neck  is  completely  bare  of  any 
other  shelter  than  their  hair,  which  hangs  down  in 
Straight  locks  all  around  it.  Their  shirts  and  trowsers 
are  of  coarse  linen,  striped  with  either  red  or  blue. 
Thick  swathes  of  rags  are  rolled  about  their  legs  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  over  which  they  pull  a  pair  of  large  and 
ill-constructed  boots.  Those  who  do  not  arrive  at  the 
luxury  of  these  leathern  defences,  increase  the  swath- 
ings  to  such  a  bulk  by  wrappings  and  cross  bandages, 
that  their  lowest  extremities  appear  more  like  flour 
sacks,  than  the  legs  of  men.  when  thus  encased, 
they  force  them  into  a  pair  of  enormous  shoes,  made 
very  ingeniously  from  the  bark  of  linden  trees,  at  a 
very  small  expense.  Their  mode  of  habiliment  under- 
goes no  other  alteration  during  the  winter,  than  per- 
haps exchanging  the  kaftan  for  a  sheep  skin  of  the 
same  form.  This  style  of  dress  appertains  to  the  com- 
monalty alone,  and  it  closely  resembles  that  worn  by  the 
English  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  as  may  be  seen 
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from  the  monumental  remains  of  that  period,  which  art' 
to  be  found  in  our  catliedrals  and  churches. 

The  wives  of  the  lowest  classes  wear  a  short  gown 
of  blue  woollen  cloth,  bound  with  divers  colours;  the 
waist  is  usually  fastened  by  a  close  row  of  cylindrical 
bnttons.       Their  heads  are  ordinarily  bound  with  a 
lowered  handkerchief,  of  the  gayest  patterns,  termi- 
iitin^  beneath  the  chin.     On  holidays,  a  little  front  of 
fold  and  coloured  stones,  formed  like  a  diadem,  is  added, 
k  the  most  excessiye  cold,  this  slight  coetfure  is  the 
oily  covering  for  the  head ;  but  for  the  shelter  of  the 
body,  the  ever-yaluable  and  customary  sheep-skin  is 
applied  to,  in  the  shape  of  an  English  peasant's  bed- 
gown.     Warm  stockings  and  boots  are  the  defence  for 
the  legs. 

The  wives  of  mechanics  and  Russian  merchants  dress 
with  more  taste  and  costliness.  Their  gowns  are  of  a 
rich  brocade,  and  their  heads  fantastically  adorned  with 
pearls.  Their  clokes  are  shaped  like  an  ancient  doub- 
let, and  are  made  of  velvet,  either  crimson,  scarlet,  or 
pnrple,  lined  and  caped  with  sable  fur  of  the  most  ex- 
pulsive kind.  They  also  wear  boots,  made  of  leather, 
or  velvet,  according  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Indeed,  this  invention  for  the  comfort  of  the 
legs,  is  so  respected  here,  that  the  smallest  infants,  just 
able  to  crawl,  are  encumbered  with  it,  to  the  neglect  of 
more  important  articles  of  dress. 

All  the  clergy  wear  long  beards  and  long  hair,  which 
flows  down  their  shoulders,  without  being  tied  or  curled. 
Their  dress  is  a  square  bonnet,  and  a  long  robe  of  a 
Uack  or  dark  colour,  reaching  to  the  ancles.  The 
secular  and  regular  priests  use,  in  some  instances,  a  dif- 
ferent habit,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  chnrch  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  costly  vestment. 

Style  of  living]  The  houses  of  the  nobility  at  Pe- 
tersburgh  are  furnished  with  great  elegance,  and  with 
some  proper  regard  to  convenience.  The  suite  of 
apartments  in  which  they  receive  company  is  uncom- 
monly splendid,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  London 
or  Paris.  But  the  Russian  nobility  and  gentry,  away 
from  the  capital,  though  they  live  in  a  style  of  barbaric 


niagDificence,  know  but  little  of  the  domestic  comforts 
of  a  house.  One  oi  two  beds  are  the  utmost  to  be 
found  in  one  of  their  maoMons  ;  the  young  ladies  elcep 
on  the  Bofas  which  surround  the  room,  without  any 
covering  but  their  own  clothes,  a  pillow  being  the  only' 
extra  furniture  on  the  occasion.  Towels,  night-caps, 
and  similar  conveniences,  have  not  yet  become  common 
even  in  the  moat  respectable  houses  in  the  interior ;  and 
when  agentlemaii,  who  was  a  guest  at  one  of  them,  asked 
for  a  washing-basia,  a  soup-plate,  with  a  caralf  of  water 
was  brought  to  him. 

TTie  nobles  of  Petersbui^h  are  no  less  than  those  of 
Moscow  distinguished  for  hospitality  to  foreigners. 
Persons  are  no  sooner  presented  to  a  gentleman  of  rank 
and  fortune,  than  they  are  regarded  as  domestic  visitants. 
Many  of  the  nobility  keep  an  open  table,  to  which  the 
first  invitation  b  considered  as  a  standing  passport  of 
admission.  The  only  form  necessary  on  this  occasion 
is  to  make  incjuiry  in  the  morning,  if  the  master  of 
the  house  dines  at  home,  and  if  he  does,  to  present 
yourself  at  his  table  without  further  ceremony.  The 
oftener  you  appear  at  these  hospitable  boards,  the 
more  acceptable  a  guest  you  are  eeleemed,  and  you  al- 
ways seem  to  confer,  instead  of  to  receive  a  favour. 

The  tables  of  the  nobility  are  served  with  great  pro- 
fusion and  taste.  Though  the  Etussiana  have  adopted 
the  delicacies  of  French  cookery,  yet  they  neither  affect 
to  despise  their  native  disheH,  nor  fastidiously  reject  the 
solid  joints  which  characterize  an  English  repast.  The 
plainest  as  well  as  the  choicest  viands,  are  collected  from 
the  most  distant  quarters.  Frequently  may  be  seen  aX 
the  same  table,  sterlet  from  the  Vol^,  veal  from  Arcb* 
angel,  mutton  from  Astrachan,  beef  from  the  Ukraine, 
and  pheasants  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  com- 
mon wines  are  claret,  burgundy,  and  champagne;  and 
English  beer  and  porter  are  furnished  in  grmt  perfection 
and  abundance.  The  di^es  are  handed  round  one  al  i 
time;  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  great  num- 
ber of  servants,  there  are  sometimes  fourteen  attendants 
to  twelve  visitors.  Before  dinner,  even  in  the  houses  of 
persons  of  the  first  distinction,  a  small  table  is  spread 
in  the  eomtx  gf  the  diawiwg  room,  covwcdf^th  ptett 
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of  caviare,  dried  and  pickled  herrings,  smoked  hams  or 
tnguesy  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  togetlier  with  bottles 
€l£fferent  liqueurs ;  and  few  of  the  company  of  either 
Kx  omit  a  prelude  of  this  kind  to  the  main  entertain- 
ment. This  practice  has  induced  many  travellers  to  as- 
Krt,  that  the  Kussians,  without  distinction,  swallow  bowls 
of  brandy  before  dinner ;  but  this  assertion  is  founded  on 
mistake.  The  quantity  of  liqueur  which  the  superior 
dasses,  at  least,  take  before  their  principal  meal  is  so 
exceedingly  small,  that  it  can  act  only  as  a  gentle 
xefresbment  or  stimulant,  and  will  not  convey  the  faintest 
idea  of  excess.  The  usual  hour  of  dining  is  at  three ; 
and  the  entertainments  are  mostly  regulated  according 
to  the  French  ceremonies ;  the  wine  is  circulated  during 
meals,  and  the  dishes  are  no  sooner  removed,  than  the 
company  retire  into  another  room  and  are  served  with 
coffee. 

The  houses  of  the  peasantry,  formed  of  whole  trees, 
and  usually  constructed  solely  with  the  assistance  of  the 
hatchet,  are  in  tolerable  repair,  and  well-adapted  to  their 
habits.  They  sometimes,  but  not  often,  consist  of  two 
stories  ;  the  lower  forms  a  store-room  ;  in  the  upper 
one  they  dwell.  A  kind  of  ladder  on  the  outside 
serves  as  a  staircase.  There  is  generally  but  one 
room  in  the  habitable  part.  Their  furniture  seldom 
comprises  more  tlian  a  wooden  table,  and  benches 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  room,  wooden  platters, 
bowls,  and  spoons,  and,  perhaps,  a  large  earthen  pan, 
in  which  to  cook  their  victuals.  The  family  sleep 
generally  upon  the  benches,  on  the  ground,  or  over  the 
store,  which  is  a  kind  of  brick  oven,  occupying  almost 
a  quarter  of  the  room,  and  flat  at  the  top.  In  some 
cottages  there  is  a  kind  of  shelf,  about  six  or  seven  feet 
from  the  ground,  carried  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other;  to  which  are  fastened  several  transverse 
planks,  and  upon  them  some  of  the  family  sleep,  with 
their  heads  and  feet  occasionally  hanging  down,  as  if 
on  the  point  of  falling  to  the  ground.  The  number  of 
persons  thus  crowded  into  a  small  space,  sometimes 
amounting  to  twenty,  added  to  the  heat  of  the  stove, 
renders  the  room  intolerably  warm,  and  produces  a 
suffocating  smell,  which  nothing  but  use  can  enable  the 
l2 
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peasants  to  support.  This  inconyenience  is  still  more 
disagreeable  in  the  cottages  not  provided  with  chimnies^ 
where  the  smoak  loads  the  air  with  additional  impurities. 

The  diet  of  the  peasants  is  substantial ;  black  rye- 
bread,  eggs,  salt  fish,  and  bacon  :  ahotch*potch  of  salt  or 
fresh  meat,  groats,  and  rye-flour,  seasoned  with  onions 
and  garlic,  constitutes  their  favourite  dish.  Of  thiS' 
kind  of  food,  they  obtain  plenty  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Mushrooms  also  form  a  very  essential  part  of  their 
provision.  The  traveller  can  scarcely  enter  a  cottage 
without  seeing  them  in  great  abundance,  and  of  many 
colours,  among  which,  white,  black,  brown,  green,  and 
pink  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  common  drink  of  the  lower  classes  is  quass,  a 
fermented  liquor,  somewhat  like  sweet-wort,  made  by 
pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley-meal,  and  deemed 
an  excellent  antiscorbutic.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
whiskey,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  malt,  which 
the  poorest  can  occasionally  command,  and  which  they 
often  use  to  great  excess. 

The  following  lively  description  of  a  market  on  the 
Neva  has  been  given  by  a  modern  traveller : — 

**  At  the  conclusion  of  the  long  fast,  which  cIose» 
on  the  14th  December,  (O.S.)  the  Hussians  lay  in 
their  provisions  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  winter. 
For  this  puipose,  an  annual  market^  which  lasts  three 
dnys,  is  held  upon  the  river,  near  the  fortress.  A 
long  street,  above  a  mile  in  length,  was  lined  on 
each  side  with  an  immense  store  of  provisions,  suf- 
ficient for  the  supply  of  this  capital  for  the  three 
following  months.  Many  thousand  raw  carcases  of 
oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  pigs,  together  with  geese,  fowls, 
and  every  species  of  frozen  food,  were  exposed  to  sale. 
The  larger  quadrupeds  were  grouped  in  various  circles, 
npright,  their  hind  legs  fixed  in  the  snow,  with  their 
heads  and  fore  legs  turned  to  each  other :  these 
towered  above  the  rest,  and  occupied  the  liindenhost 
row.  Next  to  them  succeeded  a  regular  series  of 
animals,  descending  gradually  to  the  smallest,  inter- 
mixed with  poultry  and  game,  hanging  in  festoons, 
and  garnished  with  neaps  of  butter,  fish  and  eggs.  I 
soon   perceived,  from   the    profusion    of    partridges. 
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B0<ir-fi>wl8,  and  cocks  of  the  wtxiH,  that  there  were  no 
lawsia  this  country  which  prohibited  the  selling  of 
game.  I  obseired  also  the  truth  of  what  has  beeu 
(ireqoently  asserted,  that  many  of  the  birds,  as  well  as 
fle?eral  animals,  in  these  northern  regions,  become  white 
in  winter 9  many  hundred  black  cocks  being  changed  to 
that  colour;  and  some  which  had  been  taken  before 
tbey  had  completed  their  metamorphosis,  exhibited  a 
mixture  of  black  and  white  plumage.  The  most 
distant  quarters  contributed  to  supply  this  vast  store  of 
provisions ;  and  the  finest  veal  had  been  sent  by  land 
carriage  as  far  as  from  Archangel,  which  is  situated  at 
the  distance  of  830  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh ;  yet, 
every  species  of  food  is  surprisingly  cheap,  in  order 
to  render  this  frozen  food  ht  for  dressing,  it  is  first 
thawed  in  cold  water.  Frozen  meat,  however, 
certainly  loses  much  of  its  flavour,  and  accordingly, 
the  tables  of  persons  of  condition,  and  those  of  the 
English  merchants  are  supplied  with  fresh  killed 
meat. 

MannerSy  Cnstoms,  and  National  Character.]  The 
modes  of  salutation  practised  by  persons  of  higher  rank 
are  these.  The  gentlemen  bow  very  low,  and  the  ladies 
incline  their  heads  instead  of  curtsying.  Sometimes 
the  gentlemen  kiss  the  ladies'  hands  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
which  is  usual  in  many  countries :  if  the  parties  are 
well  acquainted,  or  of  equal  condition,  or  if  the  lady 
means  to  pay  a  compliment,  she  salutes  his  cheek,  while 
he  is  kissmg  her  hand.  If  the  gentleman  is  a  person  of 
high  rank,  the  lady  offers  first  to  kiss  his  hand,  which 
he  prevents  by  saluting  her  cheek.  The  men,  and 
particularly  relations,  exchange  salutes  in  this  manner, 
each  kissing  the  other's  hand  at  the  same  instant,  and 
afterwards  their  cheeks. 

The  Russians,  in  the  usual  mode  of  address,  never 
prefix  any  title  or  appellation  of  respect  to  their  names ; 
but  persons  of  all  ranks,  even  those  of  the  first  distinction, 
call  each  other  by  their  christian  names,  to  which  they 
add  a  patronymic.  These  patronymics  are  formed,  in 
some  cases,  by  adding  Vitch  to  the  christian  name  of 
the  father,  in  others,  by  adding  Of  or  Ef ;   the  former 
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applied  only  topersoDsofconditioiiitlie  latter  to  those  of 
inferior  rank.  Thus,  Ivan  Ivacovitcii,  oi  Ivan  Ivaoof, 
h  Ivau,  the  son  of  Ivan. 

The  female  patronymic  is  Efna  or  Ofna,  as  Sophia 
Alesefoa,  or  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Alexey;  Maria 
Ivaiiofaa,  or  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Ivan. 

Great  families  are  also  in  general  distinguished  by  a 
Biintame,  as  those  of  Romanof,  Galitzin,  and  Sheremetof, 

The  peasantsintheircommon  intercourse,  are  remark- 
ably polite  to  each  other :  they  take  off  their  caps  at 
_  meetiag,  bow  ceremoniously  and  frequently,  and  usually 
exchange  a  salute.  They  accoin]tany  their  ordinary 
discourse  with  much  action,  and  inuunierable  gestures; 
aud  are  exceedingly  servile  in  their  exprcssiouB  of 
deference  to  their  superiors :  in  accosting  a  person  of 
consequence,  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  even  touch 
the  ground  with  their  heads. 

A  peculiar  custom  of  Russia  is  the  frequent  use  of 
the  warm  bath,  in  which  the  water  is  heated  from  100 
to  130  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  A 
bathing  room  is  thus  described  by  a  gentleman  at 
Peteraburgh,  who  was  ordered  to  bathe  for  his  health, 
"  I'he  room  was  small  and  low,  and  contained  a  heap  of 
large  stones,  piled  over  a  fire,  and  two  broad  benches, 
one  near  the  ground,  and  another  near  the  ceiling'. 
Small  buckets  of  water  being  occasionally  thrown  upon 
the  heated  stones,  filled  the  room  with  a  hot  and  suffo' 
eating  vapour;  which,  from  its  tendency  to  ascenil. 
Tendered  the  uppei'  part  much  hotter  than  the  lower. 
Having;  taken  olf  my  clothes,  I  laid  myself  down  upon 
the  highest  bench;  while  tubs  of  hot  and  cold  were  being' 
prepared,  and  the  vapour  was  increased,  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned.  The  person  in  attendance,  having 
dipped  a  bunch  of  twigs  into  the  hot  water,  repeatedly 
sprinkled,  and  then  rubbed  with  it  my  whole  body. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I  removed  to  the  lower  bench, 
which  I  found  much  cooler;  when  the  same  person 
lathered  me  from  head  to  foot  with  soap,  scrubbed  me 
with  flannel  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes;  and,  throwing 
several  buckets  of  warm  water  over  me,  till  the  soap 
was  entirely  washed  off,  Anally  dried  me  with  napkins. 
As  I  put  on  my  clothes  in  a  room  without  fire,  I  had  an 
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Kitonity  of  reiiiarkiiig»  that  the  cold  air  had  little 
t  on  my  body,  though  in  so  heated  a  state ;  for 
idiile  I  was  dressing,  I  felt  a  glow  of  warmth  which 
eootinaed  during  the  whole  night.  This  circumstance 
eooTinced  me,  that  when  the  natives  rush  from  the 
nponr-baths  into  the  river,  or  even  roll  in  the  snow, 
their  wiisations  are  in  no  respect  disagreeable,  nor  the 
dfacta  in  any  degree  unwholesome. 

Though  the  bardinesspf  the  Russians  has,  with  reason, 
been  generally  attributed  to  the  sudden  extremes  of  heat 
ud  cold,  which  they  experience  on  these  occasions ; 
vet  there  are  pth^r  causes  which  promote  this  effect. 
Tlie  peasants  change  their  dress  without  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  variation  of  the  seasons  ;  on  the  same  day 
tiiey  wear  only  their  coarse  shirts  and  drawers,  or  are 
dad  in  the  warmest  clothing.  They  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  luxury  of  beds ;  and  their  cottages 
are  so  heated  with  stoves,  that  when  they  go  out,  it  is 
like  lasping  from  a  warm  bath  into  the  open  air.  The 
children  are  in  like  manner  inured  from  their  earliest 
infancy  to  the  most  opposite  extremes :  they  may  be 
leen  standing  or  lying  near  the  doors  of  the  cottau:es, 
with  no  other  covering  than  their  shirts,  even  in  rainy 
or  frosty  weather.  Thus  the  natives  are  used  to  sudden 
changes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  accustomed  from  their 
infancy  to  the  hardest  kind  of  life. 

The  fondness  for  bathing,  which  is  universally  shewn 
by  the  Russians,  may  be  thought  indicative  of  a  high 
regard  for  cleanliness;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  as  a  people,  they  are  very  deficient  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  virtue.  The  lower  classes  continue  the  use 
of  one  sheep-skin  throughout  the  winter;  they  walk  in 
it,  sit  in  it,  and  sleep  in  it ;  and  the  dirty  appendage  is 
relinquished  for  the  few  minutes  only  which  they  spend 
in  the  bath.  In  all  their  cottages,  the  tables  are  always 
scoured  white;  but  they  give  themselves  no  concern 
about  vermin,  or  rather  spare  them  from  hereditary  re* 
spect.  Even  persons  of  superior  rank,  when  visited  in 
tneir  country  retirement,*  are  found  to  pay  little  respect 


*"  YhlX  a  RtisMan,  of  wbateTer  nmk,  at  his  coantry  seat/'  says  Dr.  Clarke^ 
*'  and  you  will  find  bim  lounging  about,  uncombed,  onwashed,  unshaven,  anA 
half-naked,  eating  raw  torolpB^  and  drinking  qaass.'^ 
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tnliness,  either  of  ni 


iswtfit! 


^ 


person  o 

btforc  stated,  do  tlieir  domestic  arrangements  provide 
for  attention  to  the  minuter  delicacies  of  civilized  life. 

Among  the  different  religious  customs  of  Russia,  the 
blessing  of  the  waters,  and  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
Easter,  and  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  are  entitled 
to  particular  attention. 

The  blessing  of  the  waters  used  to  be  performed  upon 
the  Neva,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  but  the 
former  ia  now  much  diminished.  Upon  the  frozen  si 
face  of  a  small  canal,  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
palace,  is  erected  an  octagonal  pavUion,  of  wood, 
painted  green,  and  ornamented  with  boughs  of  tir :  it  is 
open  at  the  sides,  and  crowned  with  a  dome,  supported 
by  eight  pillars.  On  the  top,  is  the  figure  of  St.  John 
with  the  cross,  and  four  paintings,  representing  some  of 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour;  on  the  inside,  a  carved 
image  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  emblem  o 
is  suspended,  as  is  usual  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Greek 
churches.  The  floor  of  this  edifice  is  carpeted,  excepting 
&  square  vacancy  in  the  middle,  in  which  an  opening  ia 
cut  in  the  ice,  and  a  ladder  let  down  into  the  water. 
The  pavilion  ia  enclosed  by  palisadoes,  adorned  with 
boughs  of  fir,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  also  covered 
with  carpets.  From  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace 
a  scaffold  is  erected,  ornamented  with  red  cloth,  which 
reaches  to  the  extremity  of  the  canal.  At  the  time 
appointed,  the  Emperor,  or  Empress,  appears  at  the 
window  of  the  palace ;  and  the  archbishop,  who  ia  to 
perform  the  benediction,  passes,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous procession,  along  the  scaffolding  into  the  octa^n, 
round  which  are  drawn  up  a  few  soldiers  of  each  regi- 
ment quartered  at  St.  Petersburgh.  After  having  pro-' 
uounced  a  few  prayers,  he  descends  the  ladder,  plunges 
the  cross  into  the  water,  and  then  sprinkles  the  colours 
of  each  regiment.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony, 
the  archbishop  retires;  and  the  people  rush  in  crowds 
into  the  octagon,  drink  with  eagerness  the  water,  sprinkle 
it  upon  their  clothes,  and  carry  away  some  of  it,  for  the 
puipose  of  purifying  their  houses.  Some  of  them  are 
said  to  plunge  themselves  into  the  water,  and  others 
fo  dip  Meir  children  into  it. 
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The  Russian  ceremony^  performed  at  Easter,  is  a 
ifaikuig  and  imposing  spectacle.  A  gentleman,  who 
witnessed  it  a  few  yean  since,  gives  the  following 
aooonnt  of  it :  **  We  entered  the  Casan  church  at  a 
Iite  hour.  The  nave,  the  aisles,  in  short,  every  part 
vss  crowded  to  suffocation  with  a  host  of  devotees : 
dioasands  of  lighted  tapers,  for  each  bore  one  in  his 
kud,  glittered  over  the  whole  area,  spreading  an  illumi- 
latioii  as  bright  as  noon.  As  the  hour  of  twelve  ap- 
pieached,  all  eyes  were  earnestly  bent  on  the  sanctuary, 
aid  a  dead  silence  reigned  throughout.  At  length,  the 
door  was  opened,  when  ihere  issued  forth  a  long  train 
of  banners,  crosses,  &c.  with  archimandrites,  protopopes, 
and  priests  of  all  ranks,  dressed  in  their  sumptuous  robes 
rf  embroidered  silk,  and  covered  with  gold,  and  silver, 
•ad  jewels :  they  moved  slowly  through  the  crowd,  and 
went  oat  from  the- doors  of  the  church,  as  if  to  search 
fiir  the  body  of  our  Lord.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  in- 
i^ia  were  again  seen  on  their  return,  floating  above 
the  heads  of  the  mob,  along  the  nave ;  and  when  the 
archbishop  had  regained  the  altar,  he  pronounced  with 
a  load  voice,  Christos  voheress,  Christ  is  risen.  At  that 
instant,  the  hymn  of  praise  commenced,  and  a  peal  of 
ordnance  from  the  fortress  re-echoed  the  joyful  tidings 
through  the  city.  The  mob  now  saluted  and  congratu- 
lated one  another  in  turn,  for  the  days  of  fasting  were 
at  an  end :  tables  spread  with  provisions  in  a  short  time 
made  their  appearance  in  the  church  •  the  forbidden 
meats  were  tasted  with  eager  appetite ;  and  a  feast  of 
gluttony,  that  annually  proves  fatal  to  some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  religion,  took  place  of  penance  and  prayer." 

The  ceremony  performed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  spring,  is  thus  described  by  the  same  gentleman  : 
'*  In  the  fervency  of  that  ostentatious  gratitude  that 
characterises  the  Kussiau  church,  the  vei^ure,  when  it 
first  appears  in  spring,  annually  receives  a  solemn 
benediction.  The  places  of  worship,  as  well  as  private 
houses,  are  filled  with  the  consecrated  boughs  borne  by 
the  devotees ;  and,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Ascension- 
day,  the  same  {uriests  who  poured  their  blessing  on  the 
frozen  water  in  the  winter,  hail  with  similar  ceremonies 
the  summer  vegetation,"    A  procession  takes  place  on 
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this  day,  as  well  as  on  the  first  of  May,  which  is  kept 
as  tifite  throughout  the  north,  to  Ekatherinoff.  Hither, 
the  court,  all  the  gay  world,  and  all  who  can  hire  a 
carriage  of  any  description,  repair  to  hail  the  first  burst 
of  the  genial  season :  sometimes,  above  2,000  carriages 
make  their  appearance  in  the  procession. 

The  moral  qualities  of  the  Russians  are  such  as  may 
be  expected,,  from  the  despotism  of  their  government, 
the  general  deficiency  of  their  education,  and  the  supers 
stition  of  their  religion.  The  nobles,  like  the  feudal 
barons  of  former  ages,  are,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant, 
proud  and  sensual ;  while  their  vassals,  from  tne  state 
of  oppression  in  which  they  are  held,  are  commonly 
addicted  to  deceit  and  fiedsehood.  The  manner  of  both 
is  marked  by  the  thoughtless  gaiety  so  general  in  despotic 
countries ;  and  with  all  ranks  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
are  an  object  of  great  attention.  Drunkenness  is  in- 
deed said  to  be  almost  banished  from  the  habits  of  the 
Russia  gentry,  but  it  is  still  practised  to  a  great  "extent 
by  the  lower  classes. 

A  want  of  probity  prevails  among  the  great  mass  of 
Russian  population.  With  some  noble,  but  rare  ex- 
ceptions, from  the  minister  next  to  the  Emperor's  per- 
son, down  to  the  meanest  servant  of  the  crown,  all  are 
open  to  bribery.  In  many  of  the  public  offices,  the 
prices  of  justice  are  of  long  standing,  and  currendy 
known ;  in  others,  a  bargain  must  be  struck,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  the  shops ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  decision  to  be  given,  the  rank  of  the 
functionary,  and  the  supposed  possibility  of  the  snms 
being  raised,  is  the  amount  of  the  expected  perquisite. 
Those  who  have  carried  on  trade  in  Russia,  know  by 
experience,  that  the  native  merchants  and  abop-keepersr 
are,  in  general,  totally  unworthy  of  confidence ;  that 
the  most  paltry  sum  will  make  them  break  their  agree- 
ment, and  that  no  effort  is  left  unemployed  to  evade  the 
payment  of  a  just  debt. 

As  a  relief  to  these  dark,  though  just,  views  of  the 
Russian  character,  it  is  pleasing  to  remark,  that  in  hos- 
pitality to  foreigners,  they  are  surpassed  by  no  other 
people,  and  that  they  are  highly  distinguished  by  a 
spirit  of  religious  tolmtion.    Their  Secretary  of  State; 
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loreifq  affainiy  u  aaiemberof  the  EDflish  Protntuit 

adi  at  St.  Petersburgh.    Admiral  Ureig,  an  oiKoer 

ingfa  reputatioii  in  their  navy,  is  a  member  of  the  same 

■ich ;  and  man^  of  their  most  distinguished  officere, 

jdi  civil  and  mditary^  belong  to  different  Christian 

mfenaions  and  sects. 

Few  oations  excel,  or  even  equal  the  Russians  in  the 
jpiiit  of  .trade  and  mercantile  industry.  If  a  common 
SmmMif  by  extreme  parsimony*  can  save  the  most 
kiffing  Bam  of  money,  he  endeavours  to  become  a 
■erohant.  This  career  he  usually  begins  as  a  pedlar 
llboat  the  streets,  and  when,  by  this  ambulatory  trade, 
kiiaa  enla^ped  his  litde  capital,  he  hires  a  shop,  where, 
by  lending  money  at  usurious  interest,  by  taking 
aovantage  of  the  courae  of  exchange,  and  by  employing 
lUtle  artiBces  of  trade,  he,  in  a  short  time,  acquirai 
pioperty  to  a'  considerable  amount.  He  uow  buys 
ud  builds  shops,  which  he  either  lets  to  others,  or 
(bmishes  with  goods  himself,  placing  persons  in  them 
fur  small  wages ;  begins  to  embark  in  extensive  trade, 
undertakes  contracts  with  the  crown,  deliveries  of 
Berchandifle,  Ac.  The  numerous  instances  of  the 
rapid  success  of  such  people  almost  exceed  description. 
By  these  methods,  a  xUussian  merchant,  named  Sava 
Yaoovlof,  who  died  not  many  years  ago,  from  a 
hawker  of  fish  about  the  streets,  became  a  capitalist  of 
several  millions  of  rubles.  Many  of  these  favorites  of 
fortune  axe  at  first  vassals,  who  obtain  passes  from 
Ihsir  lords,  and  with  these  stroll  about  the  town,  in 
Older  to  seek  a  better  condition  of  life,  as  labourers, 
bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  than  they  could  hope  to 
find  at  the  plough  m  the  country.  Some  of  then 
eflHtJBiie  slaves  after  fortune  has  raised  them  to  gr^t 
riches,  paying  their  lords  in  proportion  to  their  circuia- 
stances,  an  olerok,  or  yearly  tribute.  Amonjg.tha. 
peq|de  of  this  class,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  there  are 
maayy.who  belong  to  Count  Sheremetof,  said  to  be  tiie 
richest  man  in  Russia,  and  pay  him  annually  for'  their 
pass  above  1000  rubles.  It  often  happens,  that  these 
merchants,  when  even  in  splendid  circumstances,  still 
retain  their  natural  habit,  and  their  long  beard ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  them  driving  along  the 
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agreeable,  though  &  more  difficult,   mode,    than  that 

which  is  employed  in  other  couotries. 

The  swing  is  the  amusemeut  of  all  ranks  and   con- 
I    ditions,  and  Easter  witnesses  it  in  its  greatest  perfection, 

Jiwings  being  then  set  up   in    all    the   public  squares. 

These  swings  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts;    some 

bave  a  vibrating  motion,  and  these  are  the  most  common ; 

others  are  turned  round  in  a  perpen<licular,  and  others 
I  peain.  in  a  horizontal,  diTection.  The  first  of  these 
^  letter  species  oonsiflts  of  two  high  posts,  on  the  top  of 

■  sriiich  rests  au  axle,  having  two  pairs  of  poles  lixed  on 
fts  centre.     Each  of  these  pairs  of  poles  has,  at  its  two 

I    extremities,   a  seat  suspended  from  a  moveable  axis. 

The  proprietor,  by  turning  the  axis  that  rests  on  the  two 

I    posts,  makes  all  the  eight  seats  gp  round  in  a  perpen- 

'  Jnicular  circle,  so  that  they,  alternately,  almost  touch 

jthe  groimd,  and  then  are  mounted  aloft  in  the  air,     The 

I  jiast  kind  is  composed  of  chaint,  chariots,  sledges,  wooden 

I  JioKes,  swans,  goats,  &c.  fastened  at  the  extremities  of 

1  V"g  }>oies,  and  forced  ra{>tdly  round  in  a  hofizwrtat 

circle.* 

Another  kind  of  holiday  diversion  is  the  ice-tulle,    A 

^^catfold  about  t^ty  f«*  high,  is  erected  on  the  Jfeva; 

wi  one  side  of  it  are  steps,  or  a  ladder,  to  ascend  to  ifae 

ulat&irm  on  the  top ;    ou   the  opposite  side,  a  steep 

jflcliued  plane,  about  four  yards  broad  and  thirty  Ioh^, 

descends  to  the  river ;  this  is  supported  by  strong  pedes, 

.   and  its  aides  are  protected  by  a  paritpet  of  planks. 

d^arge  square  blocks  of  ice,  about  four  inches  tj)i<ck,are 

Jaid  upon  the  inclined  plane,  close  to  one  another,  wmd 

I  4)nootlied  witl)  the  axe  ;  they  are  then  consolidated  by 

i  >twater  thrown  over  them.     The  snow  is  cleared  awfty  at 

I  ^e  bottom  of  the  plane  for  the  length  of  two  hundred 

■  ^ards.  and  the  breadth  of  four  ;    and  the  sjdte  of  this 
'    -Dourse,  as  well  as  those  uf  ttie  scaft'oldings,  are  otaa- 

mented  and  protected  with  tirs  and  nines.  £«c(i 
person,  provided  with  a  little  low  sledge,  sometiung 
like  a  butcher's  tray,  mounts  the  ladder,  and  glides 
V'th  ioconceivable  rapidity  down  tlie  incliued  plane, 
poising  his  sledge  as  he  goes  down.  The  momentum 
thusacquired,  carries  him  to  a  second  hill,  at  the  foot 
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of  which  he  aKghts,  moanta  i^in,  and  in  the  same 
manner  glides  down  the  other  inclined  plane  of  ice. 

Boys,  also,  continually  amnse  themwlyes  in  skating 
4am  theue  hills;  they  glide,  chiefly,  upon  one  skate, 
bang  better  able  to  preserve  their  balance  on  one  leg 
than  on  two.  These  ice-hills  exhibit  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, as  well  from  the  trees  with  which  they  are 
wnanientedy  as  from  the  moving  objects  descending 
without  intermission,  which  Richter,  in  liis  sketch  of 
Moscow,  not  unaptly,  compares  to  a  cataract  of  human 
figares. 

Summer-hills,  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  ice* 
hills,  also  afford  a  favorite  amusement  to  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Petersburgb,  especially  during  their 
carnival.  These  consist  of  a  scaffold  between  30  and 
40  feet  high,  with  an  inclined  plane  in  front,  flowers 
and  boughs  of  trees  sheltering  the  person  in  his  descent : 
a  small,  narrow  cart  on  four  wheels  is  used  instead  of 
the  sledge  ;  below,  there  is  a  level  stage  of  some 
hnndred  feet  in  length,  along  which  he  is  carried  by  the 
impulse  of  his  descent. 

TravelHnp.]  The  carriage  road  between  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  Moscow,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, is  constructed  in  the  following  manner:  Trunks 
of  trees  are  laid  transversely  in  rows  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  are  bound  down  in  the  centre,  and  at 
each  extremity,  by  long  poles  or  beams,  fastened  into 
the  ground  with  wooden  pegs ;  these  trunks  are  covered 
with  layers  of  boughs,  and  the  whole  is  strewed  over 
with  sand  and  earth.  When  the  road  is  new,  it  is  re- 
markably good ;  but,  as  the  trunks  decay  or  sink  into 
the  ground,  and  as  the  sand  or  earth  is  worn  away,  or 
washed  off  by  the  rain,  as  is  frequently  the  case  for 
several  miles  together,  it  is  broken  into  innumerable 
holes;  and  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  over  the  bare 
timber  can  better  be  conceived  than  described.* 

The  distance  between  the  two  capitals  is  487  miles. 
Peter  the  Great  began  to  construct  a  road  which  was  to 

*  The  iahablUnt*  of  RoHla,  to  alIeTltt«  this  Ineootenienoe,  nnlvermlljr  fill 
tbeir  travelliDC  carriaget  with  soft  pillows,  taken  from  their  beds,  whicb  |^v« 
•  parUcnUriy  inxnrioDB  bot  grotesque  appearance  to  their  eqnipagei, 

h2 
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be  continued  the  whole  way,  in  a  straight  line,-^an 
elevated  causeway,  carried  over  marsh  and  Uog,  and 
through  thick  forests  of  birch  and  iir, — in  other  words, 
a  bridge  of  timber.  When  Mr.  Hanway  travelled,  in 
1743,  only  one  hundred  miles  had  been  completed  in 
pursuance  of  the  original  plan ;  and,  according  to  a  cal- 
culation made  by  him,  no  fewer  than  2,100,000  trees 
were  required.  Ou  each  side  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other 
great  provincial  roads,  the  law  directs,  that  an  esplanade 
should  be  made,  100  yards  broad,  for  the  accommodation 
of  cattle  coming  to  market :  by  means  of  this  con  venience^ 
the  journey  from  the  Ukraine  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
which  occupies  two  months,  becomes  practicable  at  little 
expence  to  the  graziers,  and  with  little  fatigue  or  injury 
to  their  cattle. 

The  posthouses,  which  occur  on  the  high  roads  of 
Russia,  are  large,  square,  wooden  buildings,  enclosed  in 
a  spacious  court-yard.  In  the  centre  of  the  front,  is  a 
rajBge  of  apartments  intended  for  the  reception  of  travel^ 
lers,  with  a  gateway  on  each  side  leading  into  the  court- 
yard ;  the  remainder  of  the  front  is  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  post-master  and  his  servants,  the  other  three 
sides  of  the  quadrangle  being  divided  into  stables,  and 
sheds  for  carriages,  and  la*    e  barns  for  hay  and  com. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  winter  journey  in  Russiia  is 
given  by  a  lively  and  well-known  traveller : — "  Nothing 
interesting  presenting  itself,  we  travelled  onwards, 
through  towns  and  villages,  and  over  a  dreary  country, 
rendered  ten  thousand  times  more  so  by  the  season. 
All  around  was  a  vast  wintry  flat :  and  nequently  not 
a  vestige  of  man  or  of  cultivation  was  seen,  not  even  a 
tree;  to  break  the  boundless  expanse  of  snow.  Indeed, 
no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  immense  plains  we 
traversed,  unless  you  imagine  yourself  at  sea,  fieur,  far 
from  the  sight  of  land.  The  Arabian  deserts  cannot 
be  more  awful  to  the  eye,  than  the  appearance  of  this 
scene.  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  country 
during  thb  rigors  of  winter ;  with  now  and  then  an 
exception  of  a  large  forest  skirting  the  horizon  for  a 
considerable  length  of  way.  At  intervals,  as  you  shoot 
along,  you  see  openings  amongst  its  lofty  trees,  from 
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which  tfMierge  pieliireM{iie  gioupes  of  natives  and  their 
OBo  borae  aledgaa,  whereon  are  placed  the  different 
iiticiefl  of  conunerce,  going  to  various  parts  of  this 
wpire.  They  travel  in  vast  numbere,  and  from  all 
yttteniy  seldom  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a 
riugv  having  a  driver  to  every  seventh  horse.  The 
flfiBefc  of  this  cavalcade  at  a  distance  is  very  curious ; 
md  in  a  morning,  as  they  advance  towards  you,  the 
nene  ib  as  beauUful  as  striking.  The  sun  then  rising, 
throws  his  rays  across  the  snow,  transtbrming  it  to  the 
light  into  a  surface  of  diamonds.  From  the  cold  of 
iJa»  nighty  every  man  and  horse  is  encrusted  with  these 
frosty  particles ;  and  the  beams  failing  on  them  too, 
seem  to  cover  their  rude  faces  and  rugged  habits  with  a 
tissue  of  the  most  dazzling  brilliants.  The  manes  of 
the  horses,  and  the  long  beards  of  the  men,  from  the 
quantity  of  congealed  breath,  have  a  particularly  glit- 
tering effect." 

With  respect  to  accomodations  on  the  road,  it  is  said, 
that  nothing  should  be  expected  from  inns  or  houses  of 
entertainment,  not  even  clean  straw  for  a  bed.  An 
Englirii  traveller  who  had  visited  the  most  remote  and 
desolate  parts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  even  half  a 
century  ago,  would  be  ill  prepared  to  encounter  the 
inconveniences,  discomfort,  and  privations  to  which  he 
would  be  exposed  in  journeying  from  one  capital  of 
Russia  to  the  other,  if  he  did  not  carry  along  with  him 
the  means  of  preventing  or  remedying  them.  Among 
these  the  most  indispensable  are,  a  pewter  tea-pot ;  a 
kettle ;  a  saucepan,  the  top  of  which  may  be  used  as  a 
dish ;  tea,  sugar,  and  a  large  cheese ;  loaves  of  bread 
made  into  rusks ;  if  in  the  winter,  frozen  meat ;  wine 
in  the  cold  districts ;  vinegar  in  the  hot.  Thus  pre- 
pared, he  may  safely  encounter  this  long  journey. 

The  principal  modes  of  conTe3^unce  in  Russia,  are 
by  means  of  sledges,  drojekas,  and  kibitkas. 

A  sledge  is  a  machine  on  which  not  only  the  per- 
sons of  the  people  are  transported  from  place  to  place 
with  unparalleled  speed,  but  likewise  the  product  of 
other  nations  is  passed  many  thousand  versts  into  the 
interior.  The  sledge  is  precisely  a  pair  of  colossal 
skates  joined  together.      On  these  (according  to  the 
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taste  of  the  owner)  is  erected  the  most .  agreeable  and 
convenient  carnage  which  either  his  purse  may  affcHrd 
or  his  situation  claim.  The  sledges  of  the  humbler 
order  are  solely  formed  of  logs  of  wood  bound  together 
with  ropes  into  the  before-mentioned  shape  :  on  diis  is 
an  even  surface  of  plank  or  matting,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  themselves  or  loads.  The  sledges  which 
succeed  the  drojeka  (the  St.  Petersburgh  hackney- 
coach),  are  generally  very  neat,  yet  always  gaudy, 
being  decorated  with  red,  green,  gold  and  silver,  with 
strange  carved  work  and  uncouth  whirligigs  of  iron. 
Their  interior  is  well  bespread  with  damp  hay,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hirer,  in  order  to  keep  his  feet  warm. 

The  drojeka,  which  is  employed  in  the  large  towns, 
like  our  hackney-coaches,  is  a  sort  of  parallelogram, 
with  four  leathern  wings,  projecting  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  body,  and  passing  in  a  semi-circular  line  towards 
the  ground ;  it  runs  on  four  low  wheels,  and  is  generally 
furnished  with  two  seats,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that 
two  persons  can  sit  sideways,  but  with  their  backs  to 
each  other.  In  some  of  these  carriages  the  seat  is  so 
formed,  that  the  occupier  sits  as  on  a  saddle,  and  for 
the  better  security  holds  by  the  driver's  sash. 

The  kibitka  resembles  the  old  Scythian  waggon.  It 
holds  two  persons  abreast ;  the  driver  sits  at  the  further 
end,  near  the  horse's  tail;  the  hinder  part  is  covered 
with  a  tilt,  open  in  front,  made  of  laths,  and  covered 
with  birch,  or  other  bark.  The  whole  machine  does 
not  contain  a  single  piece  of  iron,  and  there  are  no 
springs :  the  body  of  the  carriage  is  fastened  to  the 
wheels  by  wooden  pins,  ropes,  and  sticks.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  the 
jolting  in  such  roads  as  those  of  Russia,  a  feather-bed 
is  usually  placed  at  the  bottom.  With  this  precaution, 
a  kibitka  is  a  snug  and  comfortable  vehicle.  In  some 
parts  of  Tartary,  the  top  is  taken  off  at  night,  and  serves 
as  a  tent;  hence  the  Russians  call  the  tents  of  the 
Calmucks  kibitka. 

The  mode  of  attaching  the  horses  to  this  vehicle  is 
different  from  that  used  on  similar  occasions  in  any 
other  country ;  they  being  harnessed  (generally  six  in 
number)  abreast^  like  the  chariots  of  okl.     The  traces 
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ne  of  ropes;  and  the  driver  sits  cm  a  box,  in  front  of 
die  kibitka*  The  steeds  are  every  thing  in  appearance 
thit  is  wretched  and  meau,  being  diminutive  in  size, 
iiith  saatted  coats,  and  clotted  tain  and  manes. 

Hie  peasants  act  in  the  capacities  of  coachmen  and 
fHtillions.  They  seldom  use  either  boots  or  saddles, 
mi  have  no  sort  of  stirrup,  except  a  rope  doubled  and 
fauWu  across  the  honw's  back.  1  heir  method  of  driving 
ii  hot  in  a  steady  pace,  bnt  by  starts  and  bounds,  with 
Elde  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  they  seldom 
Mt  tbeir  horses,  but  will  suddenly  force  them  into  a 
pilop,  and  softnetimeB  as  suddenly  check  their  speefl 
spon  the  most  level  surface.  A  commonr  piece  of  rope 
Kfves  them  for  a  whip,  which  they  seldom  have  any 
occaaon  to  use,  as  they  urge  their  horses  forwards  by 
hooting  snd  whistling  like  catcalls. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

What  are  the  amuflenieDts  of  the  diflerent  classes  of  Society 
m  Rotaia? 

What  account  u  given  of  the  fondness  of  the  Russians  for 
sioKing  ? 

Which  are  their  principal  mnsical  ihstrnments  ? 

To  what  game  of  chance  are  they  pa'rticnlarly  addicted  ? 

How  are  the  jk wings  described  which  the  Russians  employ  in 
their  holiday  diversions  7 

What  kind  of  amusement  are  the  ice-hills,  and  wby  do  they 
exhihit  a  pleasinjj;  appearance? 

H^  a^e  the  roads  in  H'nssia  generally  conntructed,  and  by 
what  n^am  do  the  iniralntants  gnard  against  their  jolting 
effiidst^ 

What  }s  the  clistance  between  St,.Petersburgh  and  Moscow, 
who  ordered  ^  roai)  to  be  1  aised  between  those  capitals,  and 
how  m&ny  Irees  are  said  to  have  been  required  tor  its  con- 
stmction  t 

Ho^  is  accommodation  provided  for  the  drivers  of  cattle  on 
the  great  provincial  roads  of  Rnssia? 

What  account  isgiven  of  the  Post-houses  and  Inns  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  vast  Empire  t 

How  is  a  winter  journey  in  Russia  described  t 

What  vehicles  are  commonly  Uiied  in  this  country,  and  how 
are  they  formed  f   . 

Who  act  in  the  capacity  of  coachmen  and  postillions^  and 
whaitts  Iheli*  "partibblar  method  of  driving  r 
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CHAPTER  XVT. 

COINS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 


Ctmis.]  The  standard  according  to  which  the  value  of 
the  Russian  coins  is  usually  estimated,  is  the  ruble;  but 
the  value  of  this  coin  Varies  considerably  at  different 
periods.  In  1805,  it  was  worth  9s.  2d.  83.  Keeping 
this  standard  in  view,  the  following  table  will  show  the 
value  of  Hussian  coins. 

p  1 1      C  Imperial  10  rubles 

I  Half-imperial  6 

Ruble  100  copecks 

Half-ruble  60 

I  Quarter-ruble  25 

Silver  \  Twenty-copeck  piece  20 
I  Fifteen-copeck  piece  15 
Grievnik  10 

Five-copeck  piece  5 

/  Petaki  5 

\(Grosch  2 

Copper<  Copeck  1 

i  Demishka  | 

V  Polush^  I 

Weights.]  The  least  Russian  weight  is  called  solotnik, 
and  weighs  about  68  troy  grains,  or  a  little  more  than  one 
troy  dram.  Three  solotniks  make  a  lote,  and  32  lotes, 
or  96  solotniks,  a  Russian  pound.  Thus  the  Russian 
is  to  the  troy  pound,  as  6528  to  5760^  It  is  usual  in 
Russia  to  estimate  the  parts  of  a  pound  by  solotniks, 
and  not  by  lotes ;  thus,  any  thing  that  weighs  7  lotes, 
is  said  to  weigh  27  solotniks. 

A  Russian  pood,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  note,  is 
equal  to  36  English  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Measures,]  The  English  foot  was  adopted  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  is  now  the  standard  for  the  whole  empire. 
It  is  also  divided  into  12  inches,  but  every  inch  is 
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£vided  into  10  lineSy  and  each  line  into  10  scruples. 
Twenty-eight  English  inches  make  an  arshine,  and 
three  arshines  one  sajene,  or  Russian  fathom,  equal  to 
wren  feet  English. 

A  Russian  verat  b  equal  to  3,500  English  feet ;  and 
t  geographical  mile  contains  6  versts,  475  sajenes,  and 
7&  arshines. 

Superficial  measure  is  sometimes  estimated  by  square 
fensis  and  siyenes,  hut  more  commonly  by  desaet  tines; 
eich  of  which  is  equal  to  2,400  square  sajenes,  or 
117,600  English  square  feet. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

What  b  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  Rassian  coins  is 
determined,  how  much  is  a  rable  worth  io  EogUsh  money  f 
How  many  rnbles  are  there  in  an  imperial  ^ 
How  many  copecks  are  there  in  a  rable  t 
What  is  the  value  of  a  copeck  in  English  money  ? 
How  many  ponnds  avoirdupois,  are  there  in  a  Ku(>sian  pood  ^ 
What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Rassian  pound  to  the  pound 
troyt 

How  many  solotniks  are  there  in  a  lute,  and  how  many  in  a 
pound  f 

What  are  the  divisions  of  the  Ra«sian  inch  ? 

How  man^r  English  inches  make  an  arshine,  and  how  many 
arshines  a  sajene  or  fathom  f 

What  b  the  length  of  a  Rassian  verst? 

How  many  versts,  &c.  are  there  io  a  geographical  mile  ? 

How  many  English  square  feet  are  there  in  a  desoettlne  ^ 
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History  and  tradition  concur  in  proving  that 
Europe  has  been  peopled  by  three  grand  emigrations 
from  the  East,  which  have  followed  each  other  at  distinct 
intervals.  The  earliest  of  these  comprised  the  Rim- 
merian  and  Keltic  race.  The  second  consisted  of  the 
Scythian,  Gothic,  and  German  tribes,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  most  of  the  modern  nations 
of  Europe.  The  third,  and  most  recent,  comprehended 
the  Slavonian  or  Sarmatian  nations,  who  have  established 
themselves  in  Poland,  Bohemia,  Russia,  and  their 
vicinities. 

The  Sarmatians  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tanais,  or  Don,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,*  who 
calls  them  Saurbmatse;  but  they  were  not  known  in 
Europe  by  the  appellation  Slavi,  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  The  origin  of  this  appellation 
is  involved  in  obscurity :  some  authors  deriving  it  from 
the  word  Slava,  which  signifies,  glory,  and  others  from 
Slovo,  which  signifies,  word  or  speech.f 

The  state  of  the  ancient  Slavi  resembled  that  of  other 
rude  and  barbarous  nations.  Their  houses  which  stood 
apart,  and  were  much  dispersed, t  were  formed  of  timber ; 
as  they  knew  nothing  either  of  the  mason's  or  brick- 

*  He  flourished  450  years  before  Christ. 

t  In  favonr  of  the  latt«r  of  these  derivations,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  th« 
Slavi  are  named  Slovene  in  their  most  ancient  writers ;  and  that  at  thjs  day, 
the  Germans  are  called  in  the  Russian  language,  Niemtzi,  i.  e.  damb,  or  a 
people  whose  language  is  not  understood. 

X  Hence  the  Greeks  gave  the  Slavi  a  name  which  signifies  scattered. 

%  Their  ancient  annalists,  instead  of  saying  to  build  a  (own,  say  to  cat  a 
town. 
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layer's  art.  Each  of  these  wretched  huts  consisted  of 
a  single  room,  which  at  once  supplied  the  place  of 
kitchen  and  chamber,  and  having  no  passage  for  the 
smoke  but  by  the  door,  was  always  black  with  dirt  and 
soot.  Their  food  was  of  the  coarsest  description ;  their 
drink,  mead  prepared  from  honey,  or  quass,  a  poor  be- 
verage brewed  from  meal  and  malt,  or  from  bran,  meal 
and  bread,  by  fermentation. 

Agrioulture,  rearing  of  cattle,  the  chace,  and  the 
management  of  bees,  were  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  Slaves  in  time  of  peace.  The  little  trade  they  car- 
ried on,  was  by  barter;  and  they  were  almost  totally 
ignorant  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature. 

The  sane  character  that  is  observable  in  modern 
Rttssiam,  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  Slaves.  Tliey 
were  distinguished  by  hospitality,  valour,  cnielty  to 
enemies^  fbudaess  for  sptcituous  liquors,  contentment 
vrilh  the  necesMuries  of  life»  and  good  humour. 

War  was  one  of  the  (H'inoipal  employments  of  the 
SUvi.  They  celebrated  martial  courage  as  the  noblest 
of  all  virtues,  and  assigned  to  the  boyar,  or  warrior, 
the  highest  rank  in  the  state. 

Their  original  form  of  government  was  demooracy. 
The  people  in  assembly  consulted  on  their  generaf  con* 
cerna,  and  the  sentiments  and  advice  of  the  bravest  per- 
sons were  generally  listened  to,  and  followed. 

Traditions,  usages,  decrees  of  their  judges^  bad  the 
force  of  written  laws,  which  did  not,  and  oofuld  not 
emiat,  as  alphabetic  langaage  and  the  art  of  writing 
were  unknown.  In  consequence  of  thdr  mmple  manner 
of  life,  dispntes  and  contests  prevailed  less  among  them, 
than  aniong  more  civiliced  nations.  Murder,  as  a  na- 
tural result  of  their  barbarous  manners,  was  one  of  their 
nkost  usual  crimes ;  but  its  punishment  was  committed 
to  the  relations  of  the  deceased. 

The  religion  of  the  Slaves,  like  that  of  other  pagan 
tribes,  was  a  system  of  degrading  and  cruel  superstition. 
Subjoined  is  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  objects  of 
their  idolatroas  worship. 

PEfitJNR. 
'Pontile  was  ihe  chief  of  the  Slavonian  deities,  the 
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Zens  of  the  Oreeksy  the  Jupiter  of  the  Romans,  whose 
power  was  diiphiyed  in  the  phenomena  of  the  sky.  He 
warned  mortals  hy  the  coruscations  of  his  lightning, 
and  hurled  his  thunder^bolts  against  the  heads  of  tho 
guilty.  It  was  he  who  assembled,  or  scattered  the 
douos,  who  withheld,  or  shed  upon  the  earth  the  waters 
of  heaven.  His  name,  in  the  ancient  language  of  tlu? 
Slaves,  signified  thunder. 

This  idol  had  the  head  of  silver,  the  ears  and  mus- 
tachios  of  massy  gold,  the  legs  of  iron,  and  the  trunk 
of  incorruptible  wood.  It  was  adorned  with  rubies  ami 
carbuncles,  and  held  in  its  hand  a  stone  carved  as  the 
symbol  of  lightning.  The  sacred  fire  burnt  before  it ; 
and  if  the  priests  snfiered  it  to  become  extinct,  tlioy 
were  doomed  to  perish  in  the  flames  as  enemies  of  tlio 
god.  Vast  forests  were  consecrated  to  Perune  ;  and 
tiie  person  who  dared  to  fell  a  tree  in  one  of  them,  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  death.  His  altars  sometimes 
smoked  with  the  blood  of  captives,  and  even  the  chil- 
dren of  the  natives,  were  often  immolated  to  his  honour. 

KUPALO. 

Kupalo,  who  after  Perune  received  the  chief  homage, 
was  a  mild  and  benevolent  deity,  and  was  worshipped 
amidst  games  and  festive  entertainments.  He  was  the 
god  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  his  festival  was 
solemnised  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  youth  of  both 
sezesy  adorned  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers, 
met  in  dance,  and  leapt  nimbly  over  the  fires  they  had 
kindled  for  the  occasion.  Joy  was  seated  on  every 
countenance,  and  the  rustic  laugh  was  interrupted  only 
by  the  noise  of  songs,  in  which  the  name  of  Kupalo* 
was  often  repeated. 

VELESS,  or  VOLOSS. 

This  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Slavonian  gods,  and 
was  the  guardian  of  flocks  and  herds.  Both  the  Slaves 
and  the  Russians,  during  the  time  of  their  idolatry, 
swore  by  their  arms,  by  Perune,  and  by  Veless,  who 
is  also  sometimes  called  Ylaci6. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  thftt  the  Brarains  of  India  maiotain  that  Ui«ir  (od 
Brama  took  upon  him  the  homan  natare.  and  appeared  under  the  aame  of 
Kopnto,  which  it  probably  lynenymoaa  with  Knpalo. 
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ibe  dtrongeet  hydtomel  was  served  nmnd  widiont  mea- 
sure. Sometimes  at  these  faneral  festiTali,  celebrated 
on  the  death  of  a  prmce  or  ehieftakiy  sacrifices  were 
mad^  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  war. 

It  was  the  custoln  with  some  particular  tribes  to 
bum  their  dead.  On  such  ocoasiAns  the  ceremonial 
began  by  the  trisna,  or  fimeral  repast:  they  then  pro- 
ciMed  to  bom  the  eaicasey  catefuUy  coliectuig  thd 
iihes  and  the  bones  that  were  ndt  entirely  coMumed^ 
incloknng  them  in  rases,  which  they  etpoded  on  cotttmna 
near  the  to^n. 
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lit  the  fifth  ceotary,  the  Slavonian  bordes  who  had 
roved'  about  the  vast  regions  of  European  Kinsia, 
founded  two  settlements,  Novgorod*  on  the  llmen>  luid 
Rief,  or  Kiow,  on  the  Dnieper.  These  states  became 
fiimoos  for  their  trade,t  riches,  and  comparative  eivili- 
zation ;  but  of  tlieir  transactions  for  several  ages,  no 
historical  record  has  been  preserved. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Novgorod ians  were  divided 
into  a  number  of  political  factions,  which  weakened 
their  resources,  and  exposed  them  to  the  incursions  of 
surrounding  states.  In  this  distracted  and  enfeebled 
condition,  they  followed  the  counsel  of  Gostomisle,  the 
first  recorded  magistrate  of  Novgorod,  and  invited  the 
Varagians  to  come  and  establish  a  regular  government 
among  them.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  Rurik,  a 
Varago-Rnssian  prince,  who,  with  his  two  brothers, 
Sinaus  and  Truvor,  and  a  numerous  train  of  followers, 
repaired  to  the  shores  of  the  Ladoga,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  town  of  the  same  name.];  A  short  time  after, 
he  transferred  his  residence  to  Novgorod,  where,  in  the 
year  864^  he  founded  the  Russian  monarchy,  the  sceptre 
of  which  continued  to  be  swayed  by  his  descendants, 
upwards  of  700  years. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Rurik,  two  of  his  fol« 
lowers,  named  Ascold  and  Dir,  left  Novgorod  with 
many  of  their  companions,  to  seek  their  fortunes  at 
Constantinople.  In  the  course  of  their  route,  they 
descried  a  town  built  upon  the  shores  of  the  Dnieper ; 
and,  upon  inquiring  into  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
they  were  informed  that  it  belonged  to  an  unwarlike 
people  that  were  tributary  to  the  Hhozars.  Immediately 
their  ambition  was  excited ;  they  gained  forcible  pos- 
sessioiKof  the  town,  and  erected  it  into  the  capital  of  a 

•  Novgoroil,  i.  e.  new  city.  It  was  so  called  in  allasion  to  Slavcnsk,  in  the 
vicinity  of  whose  rains  it  was  erected. 

t  Tlic  merchants  of  Novgorod  arc  said  to  have  traded  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  even  to  the  distant  capital  of  the  eastern  empire. 

t  Sinaas  is  said  to  have  fixed  his  residence  at  Bielozoro,  and  Travor  at 
Isborsk. 
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Russian  kingdom  in  the  south.      The  name  of  this 
second  capital  was  Kief. 

This  band  of  adventurers  had,  probably,  intended 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  eastern  emperor  ;  but,  being 
emboldened  by  success,  they  now  declared  themselves 
the  enemies  and  invadiers  of  Greece. 

Having  built  and  armed  200  ships,  they  descended 
the  Dnieper,  ravaged  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  East. 
The  Greeks,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  these  new  and 
formidable  enemies  of  their  empire  ;  for  the  first  time, 
they  pronounced,  in  their  own  language,  the  distinctive 
appellation*  of  a  people  whom  they  had  long  been 
taught  to  confound  with  the  Scythian  iiordes. 

At  the  time  of  this  ruthless  invasion,  the  Grecian 
emperor  was  absent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Arabs ;, 
but  being  informed  of  the  danger  which  threatened  his 
capital,  he  immediately  hastened  to  its  relief.  Finding, 
however,  upon  his  arrival,  that  he  was  unable  to  repel 
the  enemy  by  force,  he  condescended  to  purchase  a 
peace  ;  and  the  Russians  returned  in  triumph  to  Kief. 

When  the  Varagian  princes  were  invested  with 
supreme  authority  by  the  people,  they  always  swore  by 
Odin,  that  they  would  achieve  the  conquest  of  other 
lands.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  Rurik 
would  suffer  his  neighbours  to  dwell  in  peace ;  but  the 
fame  of  his  exploits  is  wrapt  in  the  oblivion  of  past  ages. 
Rurik  remained  in  possession  of  his  sovereignty  till 
his  death,  in  870;  upon  which,  Oleg,  one  of  his 
relations,  assumed  the  government ;  Igor,  the  only  son 
of  Rurik,  being  still  in  his  minority. 


OLEG. 

BEG  AM  TO  BEIGN  070,  VIED  913. 


Oleg^  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  regency,  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Kief.  He  collected  a 
numerous  army,  composed  of  Slaves,  Tschudes,  and 
Varages ;  carried  wiUi  him  the  young  Igor,  and  on  his 
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loiile,  took  Smolensk,  the  capital  of  the  Krivitciics, 
and  Lubitch.  Having  advanced  near  to  the  walls  oi' 
KieC  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  stratagem,  than  force.  leaving  behind 
bim  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  he  concealed  tlic 
remainder  in  their  barks,  and  passed  for  an  ordinary 
merchant,  ivhom  Oleg  had  sent  on  matters  of  business 
to  Constantinople.  He  then  sent  messengers  to  the  two 
princes  of  Kief,  Ascold  and  Dir,  to  invite  them  to  a 
conference  as  compatriots  and  friends.  The  princes 
accepted  his  invitation,  and  confiding  iu  his  assurances 
of  friendship,  dispensed  with  even  their  ordinary  atten- 
dants. But  no  sooner  had  they  arrived,  than  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of  Oleg,  who  leaped  from 
their  barks.  He,  wishing  to  make  the  interest  of  his 
ward  an  excuse  for  the  perfidy  of  his  conduct,  took  Igor 
in  his  arms ;  and  darting  at  the  sovereigns  of  Kief  a 
threatening  look,  '*  You  are  neither  princes,"  said  he, 
**  nor  of  the  race  of  princes ;  behold  the  sou  of  Rurik  ! " 
These  words  were  scarcely  pronounced,  when  the  sol- 
diers rushed  upon  the  two  brothers,  and  murdered  them 
at  the  feet  of  Oleg. 

The  nobles  of  Kief,  surprised  by  the  treachery,  and 
dreading  the  power  of  Oleg,  opened  to  him  the  gates 
of  the  city,  which  he  entered  iu  triumph.  Struck  with 
the  convenience  of  its  site,  both  for  trade  and  conquest, 
he  exclaim^,'' Let  Kief  be  the  mother  of  all  the 
towns  of  Russia.'*  He  then  made  it  the  seat  of  his 
dominion,  and  thus  united  the  two  Slavonian  states 
under  one  head. 

Leaving  Igor  at  Kief,  the  regent  embarked  for 
Constantinople,  with  80,000  warriors,  on  board  20,000 
vessels.  The  Russians  at  that  time  could  enter  the 
£uxine  only  by  the  Borysthenes.  They  desceuded 
that  river  with  ease,  until  they  came  to  the  seven  rocks, 
which  embarrass  its  course  for  fifteen  leagues;  but 
there  they  encountered  perils  and  fatigues,  which  none 
but  barbarians  would  have  ventured  to  brave.  They 
were  compelled  to  unload  their  barks,  and  slide  them 
over  the  rocks,  by  pushing  them  with  their  arms,  and  with 
the  help  of  poles.  At  the  fourth  rock,  they  carried  the 
baggage*  the  distance  of  6,000  paces,  bending  beneath 
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their  burden,  and  in  danger  every  moment  of  being  at- 
tacked by  their  foes.  Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Borysthenes,  they  reached  an  isle  where  tliey  refitted 
their  frail  and  shattered  barks,  and  waited  for  a 
favourable  wind.  They  were  compelled  to  repair  them 
again,  when  they  had  gained  the  mouth  of  the  Ihiiester ; 
but  at  length,  after  innumerable  hardships,  they  ap* 
peared  before  the  imperial  city  of  the  east. 

The  Greeks,  on  hearing  of  thek  approach,  had 
drawn  a  massy  chain  across  the  harbour  to  prevent 
their  entrance  with  their  ships;  but  undismayed  by  this 
obstacle,  they  drew  ashore  their  barks,  conveyed  them 
across  the  land  by  the  help  of  wheels,  and  arrived  in 
safety  under  the  walls  oi  the  town.  Having  forced 
their  way  into  it,  they  committed  horrors,  which  it  is 
revolting  even  to  record.  The  whole  country  rouud 
was  laid  waste;  the  houses  were  forced,  plundered, 
demolished,  or  delivered  a  prey  to  the  flames;  the 
inhabitants  were  loaded  with  irons,  the  women  violated, 
and  the  children  murdered  at  the  breasts  of  their 
mothers.  The  earth  was  drenched  with  blood,  while 
the  sea  engulphed  at  once  the  bodies  of  the  liying,  and 
the  carcasses  of  the  dead. 

Leo,  who  was  catted  the  Philosopher,  because  he 
addicted  himself  to  frivolous  studies,  instead  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  was  at  that  time  emperor  of 
the  East.  •  It  is  reported,  that  he  at  first  attempted  to 
poison  Gleg ;  but  that  failing  of  success  in  this  nefarious 
project,  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  peace  at  a  stipu- 
lated and  enormous  price. 

Oleg,  on  his  return,  made  his  entrance  into  Kief, 
laden  with  the  wealth  acquired  by  his  victory ;  and  the 
people,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  his  successes, 
regarded  him  with  a  reverence  approaching  to  adoration. 

The  Russian  monarch,  thinking  that  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  Greeks,  might 
have  been  made  on  terms  more  advantageous  to  himself, 
sent  deputies  to  the  emperor,  with  a  treaty  for  him*  to 
sign,  containing  some  articles  which  he  said  had  been 
omitted  through  haste. 

The  names  of  the  ministers  who  negociated  the  two 
treaties  of  peace  between  Greece  and  Russia,  are  pre- 
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senred  ;  and  as  neither  of  them  is  Slavonian » it  may  be 
isfenred  that  all  places  of  trust  were  confided  to  the 
YaragiaDS.  Hence  it  was  that  discontents  arose  under 
the  rngn  of  Bnrik^  and  were  renewed  during  the  regency 
(rfOIeg. 

Oleg  governed  83  years  the  domiuious  of  which  he 
was  only  the  tnistee,  there  being  no  laws  that  could 
fofce  him  to  transfer  the  supreme  authority  to  his  ward. 
The  Russians,  moreover,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
of  their  history,  were  averse  to  being  governed  by  young 
princes ;  a  dislike  which,  for  several  ages,  established 
aoKMig  them  a  right  of  succession  different  from  that 
which  obtained  in  other  countries. 


IGOR    I. 

BIOAH  TO  BKIQN  013^  DIKO  913. 


Igor  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  several 
nations  who  had  submitted  to  Oleg,  endeavoured  to 
recover  their  liberty;  but  he  subdued  them,  and 
ponishad  their  revolt  with  the  exaction  of  a  larger 
tribute. 

Aboat  this  time  (016)  the  Petchenegans,  who  had 
bete  hitherto  unlmown,  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Yaik 
and  the  Volga,  and  made  an  attack  uipon  Russia.  Igor, 
being  surpi^ed,  was  unable  to  take  the  field,  and 
thambra  conolnded  a  peace  with  them.  They  soon 
^itOTf  howev6r,  renewed  the  war,  when  he  defeated 
than,  and  pravented  their  giving  him  any  further 
molestation. 

In  041 ,  Igor,  in  Violation  of  the  treaty  entered  into 
by  Oleg,  nnda  war  upon  the  Greeks.  Havins  raised 
an  inunanse  army,  he  set  out  for  Coaatantinople,  and 
on  his  way  thither^  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  deeds. 
The  troops  of  the  empire,  being  at  a  distance^  presented 
no  obotacle  ta  his  caveer ;  but  the  want  of  resistance 
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seemed  only  to  aggravate  his  barbaric  cruelty  and  rage. 
His  soldiers  spared  none  of  the  wretches  who  fell  into 
their  hands,  some  they  crueifiedy  others  they  impaled, 
cut  in  pieces,  or  buried  alive ;  others  they  suspended 
to  gibbets,  and  in  brutal  amusement  made  them  the 
butt  of  their  arrows.  Flames  and  long  tracks  of  blood 
every  where  marked  their  progress,  and  the  whole  scene 
evinced  the  fury  of  a  conqueror  who  delighted  in 
slaughter  and  destruction. 

The  report  of  these  horrors  was  speedily  conveyed  to 
the  capital  of  the  empire.     The  Greeks,  roused  from 
their  slumber,  determined  neither  to  purchase,  nor  sue 
for  peace,  but  to  fight  for  it.     They  collected  numerous 
armies  in  every  direction  :    and  the  Russians  being 
surrounded,  atoned  with  their  blood  for  the  blood  of 
their  victims.     Having  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men, 
they  with  difSculty  opened  a  passage  to  their  ships, 
where  new  disasters  awaited  them.      The  Greek    ad- 
miral   Theophanes   attacked    them    by    surprise,    in 
sight  of  the  Pharos,  and  increased  their  dismay  by 
throwing  among  them  the  Greek  fire.      Their  vessels 
dispersed,  shattered,  consumed  t>y  the  flames,  went  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  crews,  either  sunk  with  them,  or 
were  taken  prisoners.     The  remainder  of  their  army 
took  to  flight,  and  scattered  themselves  along  the  coasts 
of  Bithynia.     Here  they  were  met  by  the  Grecian 
general  Phocas,  who  attacked  them  with  a  small,   but 
well  chosen  body  of  troops,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.     They  again  fled,  but  being  unable  to 
preserve  order  in  their  retreat,  many  of  them  fell  by 
the  sword,  or  were  made  prisoners  by  the  reinforce- 
ments that  arrived. 

The  Russians  regained  their  ships,  and  fearing  to 
renew  the  combat,  weighed  anchor  under  favour  of  the 
night.  But  Theophanes  pursued  them,  and  burnt  and 
sunk  several  of  their  remaining  barks.  In  short,  they 
were  so  diminished  by  their  successive  defeats,  that  by 
the  confession  even  of  the  Russian  chronicles,  Igor 
scarcely  took  back  with  liim  a  third  part  of  his  army. 
Suck  was  the  just  reward  of  lawless  amintum,  and 
violated  faith. 

Though  thus  weakened  and  discomfited,  Igor  col- 
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lected  iiew  forces,  mod  in  944  undertook  a  second 
espeditioki  ag^nst  Greece;  hot  he  scarcely  advanced 
(nrtber  than  tiie  Chersonesas  Taurica.  Romanus,  who 
had  naarped  the  throne  of  the  Ciaesars,  being  informed 
of  his  approach,  sent  messengers  with  offers  to  pay  him 
dn  sane  tribnte  that  Gleg  had  exacted  from  his  prede- 
comois,  Igor,  after  some  hesitation,  and  \7ith  the 
adricse  of  bis  conncil,  accepted  these  ofifers,  and  returned 
home. 

He  next  tmmed  bis  arms  against  the  Dreviians,  le- 
sohing  to  sabject  them  to  a  more  connderable  tribute 
dMUB  they  had  yet  paid.  In  this  war  he  was  soccessftil, 
and  letnmed  laden  with  the  spoils  of  cruelty  and  op^ 
pression.  But  his  avarice  was  not  satisfied.  Dismissing 
a  mat  part  of  his  troops  with  the  exacted  booty,  he 
reiiinied  to  the  country  of  the  Drevlians,  to  demand  of 
tilem'  a  second  contribution.  This  beingfreely  granted, 
he  nmied  on  a  threefold  payment,  and,  to  enforce  it» 
adranced  into  the  country,  where  he  fell  by  an 
amboncade  which  the  people,  rendered  desperate  by 
his  extortions,  had  laid  for  him.  '  ''This  is  a  mere 
wolf,"  said  they,  '*  who  begins  by  stealing  the  sheep 
one  by  one,  and  then  comes  to  fetch  away  the  whole 
flock :  he  must  be  knocked  on  the  bead."  This 
happened  in  945,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Korosten, 
one  of  their  towns. 


OLGA. 

BIO  AN  TO  RSION  049,  DIED  060. 


Igor  left  one  son,  named  Sviatoslaf,  but  as  he  was 
very  young  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  his  mother, 
Olga,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  being  assisted 
fay  thie  comuels  and  valonr  of  Sventeld. 

The  fnst  care  of  die  Regent  was  lo  avenge  tlw  death 
of  her  kasband  on  the  Drevbana.  The  pnnce  of  that 
people,  thinking  it  a  favourable  opportmutf  of  ealargiBg 
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bis  domioioosy  seet  ambssndon  to  Olga,  with  the  offer 
of  his  hsnd.  The  widowed  Queen  appealed  to  &Toiur 
the  proposal ;  but  secretly  caused  the  membem  of  this 
first  emoassy  to  be  slain,  as  she  did  those  of  a  seooad. 
which  was  afterwards  sent  to  her  at  her  own  request. 
Artfully  concealing  these  murders^  she  set  oat  for  the 
country  of  the  Drevlians ;  and,  on  her  arriTal,  caused 
a  solemn  entertainment  to  be  held,  at  which  several 
hundreds  of  their  principal  persons  were  assassinated 
by  her  command.  This  was  only  the  first  act  of  her 
Teuffeance.  She  immediately  proceeded  to  rayage  the 
whde country,  especially  Korosten ;  and  haying  leceired^ 
the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  returned  to  Novgorod 
in  triumph. 

Soon  after  these  shocking  transactions,  Olga  repaired 
to  Constantinople,  and  was  there  baptised,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Emperor  himself 
led  her  to  the  font,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Helen. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  dismissed  her  with  rich  presents, 
among  which  were  vases  of  great  price,  and  a  quantity 
of  fine  stuffs  which  were  then  fabricated  only  in  the 
east. 

On  her  return  to  Russia,  she  found  that  few  of  her 
subjects  were  inclined  to  imitate  the  example  of  her 
baptism ;  she  had  priests  only  in  private ;  and  her  own 
son  persisted  in  the  pagan  belief  of  his  fathers. 

It  is  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  this  princess,  that  she 
caused  bridges  to  be  built  in  several  places,  and  roads 
to  be  made  for  the  convenience  of  traae ; — ^that  she  con- 
structed towns  and  villages,  and  founded  such  laudable 
institutions,  as  evince  that  she  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign. 


SVIATOSLAF  I. 

IKOAN  TO  RBION  DIKO  073. 


It  is  not  known  at  what  time  Sviatoslaf  assumed  the 
government;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it 
"was  transfeired  to  him  by  his  mother,  at  her  departure 
to  Conrtantinople. 
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Thiti  priace  was  dietinguiahed  liy  tierceness  and  cou- 
nige.  The  first  wer  that  he  undertook  waa  against  the 
Kosares,  who,  it  b  aupposed,  were  ol'  Turkish  ori^. 
He  defeated  theui  in  a  pitched  buttle,  and  afterwards 
took  their  capital  city,  Sarkel ;  or,  an  it  is  called  in  the 
Rnsaian  language,  Bela^ress,  or  the  white  town. 

tie  then  assisted  Nicephorus  Phocas  in  punishiug 
the  Bulgarians  for  their  secret  and  perfidious  alliance 
witk  ibe  Cn^rians.  He  captured  most  of  their  towns 
■loDgthe  Danube,  audresolved  to  establish  on  the  shores 
of  tlMt  river,  the  scat  of  his  empire.  But  while  he  was 
thn  pursuing;  hia  ambitious  conquests,  he  nearly  lost 
bis  family,  and  his  ancient  capital.  The  Petcfaenegans 
came  in  great  mimhers,  and  laid  such  close  sicj^e  to  Kief, 
that  the  city  could  neither  admit  refreshment,  nor  give 
uotice  of  the  perils  with  which  it  was  menaced,  A 
general  named  Pritch  came  to  its  succour,  but  alarmed 
at  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  he  halted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Fearing,  however,  that  if 
he  neglected  to  attack  the  enemy,  he  should  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  he  embarked  his  troops  at 
break  of  day.  The  shoub  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets,  answered  by  the  military  instru- 
loeuts  of  the  town,  stmck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the 
Petchenegans,  who,  supposing  that  Svialoslaf  had 
arrived  with  the  whole  of^his  army,  fled  in  haste.  Thus 
the  town  was  saved  ;  and  the  Princess- mother,  with 
her  grandchildren,  walked  out  of  it  before  her  deliverer. 

SviatO!ilaf  having  heard  of  the  incursion  of  the 
Petcheaegans,  hastened  to  the  spot,  defeated  them, 
pursued  them,  and  granted  them  a  peace. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  restored  security  to  his  country, 
than  he  prepared  to  return  lo  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
where  he  still  determined  to  fis  the  seat  of  his  empire. 
Hither  he  drew  from  Greece,  gold,  rich  stuffs,  fruits 
and  wine;  Hungary  supplied  him  with  gold  and 
horses;  and  he  caused  wax,  hydromel,  and  furs  to  be 
brought  him  from  Russia.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
his  mother,  who  perceived  her  end  approaching,  could 
detain  biro  with  her;  and  immediately  on  her  decease, 
he  resumed  his  former  design.  Jteaerviug  lo  himself 
llie  supreiue  power,  he  partitioned  his  stales  among  bis 
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:  he  gare  Kief  to  Yaropolk,  the  coantry  of 
the  DreTlians  to  Oleg,  and  Novgorod  to  Vladimir, 
a  natural  son  by  one  of  the  attendants  of  Olga.  This 
example  of  partitioning  the  country  was  too  frequently 
followed  by  the  successors  of  Sviatoslaf^  and  erentually 
brought  Russia  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Having  made  these  arrangements  for  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  state,  he  commeoced  his  march 
against  the  Balgarians,  who  suffered  him  to  advanoe  to 
tiiie  ,walls  of  Pereuudavetz,  but  there  fell  upon  him  with 
no  less  fury  than  courage.  The  Russians  repulsed, 
slaughtered,  and  already  defeated,  thought  only  of  de- 
fending their  lives ;  or,  deriving  courage  from  despair, 
of  parting  with  them  as  dearly  as  they  could.  R^age, 
however,  imparted  to  them  fr^  vigour ;  the  astonished 
conquerors  fell  back,  were  confused,  dispersed,  and  sur- 
rendered to  Sviatoslaf  both  the  victory  and  their  town. 
He  regained  possession  of  Bulgaria,  and  ravaged  it  with 
greater  cruelty  than  before. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nicephorus  was  assassinated  by 
John  Zimisces,  who  succeeded  him.  It  was  now  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  latter  who  had  himself  called 
in  the  Russians  to  Bulgaria,  on  condition  that  they 
would  not  hold  it  for  themselves ;  but,  in  violation  of 
their  promise,  they  retained  it  in  their  possession.  To 
this  tney  were  excited  by  the  patriciau  Kalocer,  who 
had  treated  with  them  in  the  name  of  Phocas,  and  who 
having  formed  a  design  of  raising  himself  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  flattered  their  wishes,  that  he  might  secure 
their  alliance. 

The  interests  of  Kalocer  thus  coincidiDg  with  those 
of  Sviatoslaf,  the  Russians  refused  to  listen  to  the  am- 
bassador of  Zimisces,  who  required  thiem  to  adhere  to 
their  treaty,  and  evacuate  Bulgaria. 

The  Grecian  emperor  was  preparing  to  open  the 
campaign  at  the  return  of  spring ;  and  Sviatoslaf,  in 
order  to  oppose  him  with  success,  united  with  his  own 
troops  the  Fetchenegans,  Hungarians,  and  Bulgarians, 
and  thus  had  the  command,  it  is  said,  of  300,000  men. 
He  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  desolated  the 
country,  and  erected  his  camp  before  Adriaaople :  but 
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be  was  defeated  hy  a  etretagem  of  the  cotmimndant  of 
that  town. 

The  RnssiSD!),  however,  remained  ma»len  of  Perei- 
aalavetXj  and  yAmiaces,  with  the  view  of  driving  them 
thence,  marched  against  them  th«  following  year.  The 
atf  was  taken  by  assanlt ;  but  eight  thouaand  Russians 
meated  the  troops  that  opposed  themselves  to  tbeir 
UBetuosity,  aod  took  refuge  in  the  royal  citadel. 
This  fortihcation  was  euppos^  to  be  impregnable ;  but 
the  besiegers  succeeded  in  vetting  it  on  tire.  No  re- 
snurce  being  left  to  the  wretches  who  were  shut  up 
within  its  walls,  many  of  them  leaped  from  the  summit 
(rf  the  rock,  the  ^cater  part  perished  in  the  flames,  and 
the  remainder  were  carried  into  captivity. 

The  Russian  prince,  alHicted  tjiough  not  desponding 
at  the  loss  of  the  city,  kept  the  lield,  at  the  head  of  Iuh 
remaining  troops,  and  exhibited  a  dreadful  example  of 
ferocity,  bycausingSOO  Bulgarians  to  be  slain,  of  whose 
fidelity  be  entertained  suspicion. 

The  Emperor  followed  up  his  victory,  and  subdued 
wreral  towns.  Durostole,  on  the  Danube  was  the  most 
considerable  of  those  that  remained,  and  of  this  he 
hastened  to  commence  the  siege.  Having  repulsed  the 
RuBBiaitB  in  an  obstinate  combat ,  he  blockaded  it  both  by 
bnd  and  sea,  and  reduced  it  to  the  greatest  straits,  Its 
inStnien,  however,  shewed  do  abatement  of  dieir  cou- 
nge,  but  even  made  frequent  sallies  on  the  besiegers, 
qi'OBe  of  which  Sviatoslaf  himself  was  almost  takeu 
(■ptive.  His  couusellors  advised  him  to  sue  for  peace, 
bat  ho  preferred  death  to  submission.  He  ordered  a 
nmera)  sortie  to  be  made  the  next  day ;  and  having  no 
hope  but  in  victory,  commanded  the  gates  to  be  shut  aa 
«oon  as  the  soldiers  were  without  the  town.  His  com- 
mands were  obeyed ;  but  after  a  bloody  combat,  the 
Rnssians  were  beaten  and  dispersed,  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  applying  for  peace.  This 
victory  appeared  bo  important  to  the  Greeks,  that  they 
ascribed  it  to  a  miracle,  pretending  that  Theodore  the 
martyr  fought  for  them  on  a  white  horse. 

8»iatoalaf,  followed  by  the  wreck  of  his  army,  re- 
gained the  road  to  his  ancient  domains,  and,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  of  the  faithful  Sventeld,  embarked  on 
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the  Borysthenes.  The  Petchenegans,  being  iDfonned 
of  the  route  he  had  taken^  waited  for  him  near  the  rock?, 
by  which  the  famous  cataracts  of  that  river  are  formed. 
Here  he  was  obliged  to  winter,  and  had  to  experience 
all  the  horrors  of  &mine.  On  the  return  of  spring,  he 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
ranks  of  his  enemies,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  His 
skull,  ornamented  with  a  circle  of  gold,  was  used  as  a 
ffoblet  by  the  Prince  of  the  Petchenegans,  after  causing 
it  to  be  inscribed  with  the  following  sentence :  ''In 
seeking  the  property  of  others,  thou  didst  lose  thine  own." 
lifenteld  regained  Kief  with  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
^unny,  and  informed  Yaropolk  of  the  death  of  bis 
father. 


YAROPOLK  I. 

•■OAH  TO  A»«ir  07*  DIKO  981. 


The  sons  of  Sviatoslaf  preserved  the  sovereignty  of 
the  countries  which  their  father  had  divided  among 
them,  but  soon  involved  themselves  in  mutual  and 
destructive  wars. 

Oleg  having  met  the  son  of  Sventeld  in  a  hunting 
party,  fell  furiously  upon  him,  and  slew  him  with  his 
own  hand. 

The  unhappy  father,  thirstins  for  vengeance,  inflamed 
the  ambition  of  Yaropolk,  and  excited  him  to  take  up 
arms  against  Oleg.  The  Prince  of  Kief  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Drevlians :  the  two  brothers  met  in  battle : 
Oleg  was  defeated,  -and  crossing  a  bridge  in  his  flight, 
was  either  smothered,  or  drovmed.  Remorse  now  seized 
the  breast  of  Yaropolk ;  he  threw  himself,  weepng,  on 
the  insensible  remains  of  his  brother,  and  vented  his 
passion  in  accusations  against  himself  and  Sventeld. 
Vladimir,  in  a  state  of  despondency,  retired  to  the 
Varagians,  leaving  his  estates  to  Yaropolk,  who  seised 
upon  them,  and  divided  them  among  his  Yoyevodes. 
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But  Vladimir^  tboagh  afugitive,  and  without  an  anny, 
never  renounced  the  design  of  recovering  his  kiosdoni. 
Havioff  obtained  assistance  from  the  Varagians,  he  re- 
entered Moygorod,  without  resistance;  and  on  sendingr 
back  the  YoyeTodes  of  Yaropolk,  charged  them  to  tell 
tlieir  mttiter,  that  1^  should  soon  visit  faLn  with  a  pow- 
sifnl  army. 

A  short  time  aflter,  he  advanced  towards  Kief,  where 
there  wan  nothing  in  preparation  to  oppose  his  attacks. 
A  &voucite  Voyevode  of  Yaropolk,  whose  name  was 
Blade,  and  who  had  been  bought  over  by  Vladimir^ 
oontrived  to  lull  his  Prince  into  a  fatal  security.  In 
the  mean  time»  the  town,  which  was  naturally  strong, 
was  bravely  defended  by  its  inhabitants.  The  traitor, 
perceiving  this,  excited  suspicions  of  their  fidelity  in  the 
breast  of  his  master,  and  persuaded  him  to  hasten  his 
flight,  while  it  VFas  yet  in  his  power,  if  he  would  avoid 
being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  The 
citizens,  deserted  by  their  Prince,  were  obliged  to  ad- 
mit hu  rival. 

Yaropolk,  perpetually  pursued  by  his  brother,  and  a 
yrev  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  determined  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Vladimir ;  but  before  he  could 
ezecnte  his  purpose,  he  was  murdered  by  some  Varagians. 


VLADIMIR. 

SIOAM  TO  BKiair  081,  DIBD  1016. 


Vladimir,  having  employed  the  infamous  Blude 
as  the  instrument  of  his  nefarious  successes,  heaped 
dignities  upon  him  for  three  days ;  but  that  period  being 
elapsed,  he  put  him  to  death,  having  first  addressed 
him  in  these  words :  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise ;  I 
have  treated  thee  as  my  friend ;  thy  honours  exceed  thy 
most  sanguine  wishes:  to-day,  as  judge,  I  condemn  the 
trutor,  and  the  assassin  of  his  Prince. 

As  the  Varagians  had  enabled  Vladimir  to  regain 
the  throne  of  Novgorod,  they  thought  they  hctd  a  right 
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to  require  that  he  should  compel  the  Kieviaiis  to  pay 
ttiem  a  tribute.  Vladimir  feared  to  offend  them  by 
a  positive  refusal,  and  therefore  amused  tliem  by  pro- 
inisea  and  delays,  until  they  lessened  their  demands, 
and  merely  asked  permission  to  seek  tbeir  fortunes  in 
Greece.  With  this  request  he  readily  complied,  but 
,  secretly  informed  the  emperor  of  tlieir  departure,  praying 
.  faim  to  cause  their  arrest,  and  by  dispersini;  them  over 
different  parts  of  his  dominions,  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming formidable,  either  to  Russia,  or  to  the  Empire. 
To  relate  all  the  warlike  expeditions  of  Vladimir, 
vould  excite  little  or  no  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader ;  suffice  it  to  mention,  that  besides  the  conquest 
of  some  parts  of  Poland,  he  reduced  several  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  especially  those  inhabiting  the  districts  which 
liow  form  the  government  of  Ragaii  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  the  Yaik,  and  the  Kaima.  A  circumstance, 
however,  is  recorded,  which  at  once  shews  the  ferocity 
of  his  character,  and  the  sanguinary  superstition  of  his 
Bubjects,  Having  achieved  his  numerous  victories,  he 
resolved  to  return  thanks  to  bis  idul  deities,  by  sacri- 
ficing on  their  altars  the  captives  whom  he  had  taken 
in  war;  but  his  conrtieni  persuaded  biro  that  a  victim  se- 
,  lected  from  his  own  people  would  be  a  more  acceptable 
offering.  The  choice  fell  upon  a  young  Varagian,  the 
son  of  a  Christian,  and  professing  the  same  faith.  The 
unhappy  father  refused  to  deliver  up  the  victim.  The 
monarch  enraged  at  the  disobedience  oftered  to  bis  com- 
mands, ordered  the  doors  of  the  house  to  be  forced  :  he 
vas  obeyed  ;  and  the  father  aud  son  were  furiously  im- 
molated in  each  others  arms.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
diabolical  rite,  Vladimir  ordered  the  number  of  idols  to 
be  increased  in  the  city  of  Kief;  and  erected  a  new  and 
■uperb  statue  to  the  god  Perune,  in  the  principality 
of  Novgorod.  But  the  time  was  at  hand,  when  tfata 
trarbaric  prince  was  himself  to  renounce  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  and  to  assume  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
feith. 

Already  the  grandeur  of  the  Russian  monarch  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  neighbouring  princes.  They  all 
courted  his  fovour,  and  desired  to  bind  bim  to  their 
friendship  by  the  ties  of  one  common  religion.     Ac- 
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ooiduigly  he  reoeivedy  at  almost  the  same  time,  deputies 
firom  the  pope,  or  from  some  Catliolic  prince,  who 
wished  to  aiiuie  him  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  mission- 
axMS  Irom  Bulgaria,  exhorting  him  to  embrace  the 
Mohammedan  faith ;  and  e?en  Jews,  from  among  the 
Kozarea,  who  came  to  expound  to  him  the  law  of  Moses. 
Bat  nooe  of  these  deputies  were  honoured  with  success. 
A  mission  more  fortunate  was  that  of  a  Greek  who,  if 
he  did  not  induce  Vladimir  to  imbibe  his  doctrine,  pre- 
Tailed  on  him  to  thinlc  favourably  of  it,  and  returned  to 
his  country  laden  with  presents. 

The  discourse  of  the  Greek  had  made  a  lively  im- 
pfession  on  the  mind  of  the  pince ;  and,  desirous  of 
gaining  fuller  information  of  the  various  systems  of  faith 
of  which  he  had  heard,  he  dispatched  ten  persons,  in 
high  reputation  for  wisdom,  to  observe  and  examine,  in 
die  coimtries  where  each  of  them  was  professed,  their 
different  principles  and  rites. 

These  sages  repaired  first  to  the  Bulgarians,  but  they 
were  not  much  affected  with  the  Manicheean  and 
Mohammedan  modes  of  worship.  Thence  they  passed 
into  Germany,  where  they  took  no  interest  in  the 
Catholic  rites  as  celebrated  m  the  midst  of  poverty,  and 
by  a  common  priest.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  beheld  the  Greek  worship  amidst  the 
splendid  decoration  of  the  basil icum  of  St.  Sophia,  they 
were  rapt  in  delight,  and  declared  that  a  people  whose 
religion  was  invested  with  such  pomp,  must  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  true  faith. 

Their  imaginations  being  still  inflamed  with  the  im- 
posing spectacle  which  they  had  been  permitted  to 
witness,  they  returned  to  Vladimir,  speaking  of  the 
Latin  ritual  with  indifference  and  contempt,  but  ex- 
tolling with  the  highest  praises  what  they  had  seen  in 
the  imperial  city.  They  said  that  they  thought  them- 
selves transported  into  heaven,  and  requested  to  return 
to  Constantinople,  that  they  might  receive  the  rite  of 
Baptism. 

This  recital  confirmed  the  impression  which  the  dis- 
course of  the  Greek  had  made  on  Vladimir.  The 
boyars  of  his  council,  who  easily  perceived  the  senti- 
ments that  were  passing  in  his  mind,  exclaimed  that  the 
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Greek  religion  must^  without  doubt,  be  the  true  one, 
since  it  had  been  so  highly  praised  by  the  wise  deputies, 
and  had  been  embraced  by  so  prudent  a  princess  as  Olga. 

Vladimir  immediately  determined  in  favour  of  &e 
Greek  religion ;  but  he  had  no  priests  at  hand  to  ad- 
minister to  him  its  initiatory  rite.  To  ask  them  of  the 
Emperor  was  a  species  of  homage,  from  the  very  idea 
of  which  his  proud  spirit  revolted.  He  therefore  con- 
ceived a  project  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  barbarous 
age  in  which  he  lived  :  it  was  to  carry  war  into  Greece, 
and  by  force  of  arms  to  extort  instruction,  priests,  and 
baptism.  Without  the  least  delay,  he  prepared  to 
carry  his  design  into  execution.  He  collects  a  nume- 
rous army  from  the  different  nations  of  his  empire, 
repairs  to  the  Chersonese,  and  advances  to  the  walls  of 
Theodosia,  now  called  Caffa.  According  to  one  of  the 
Russian  chronicles,  he  there  offered  this  prayer :  "  O 
God !  grant  me  thy  assistance  to  take  this  town,  that  I 
may  carry  from  it  Christians  and  priests,  to  instruct  me 
ana  my  people,  and  convey  the  true  religion  into  my  do- 
minions!*' '  He  laid  siege  to  the  city,  destroyed  his 
enemies,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  soldiers ;  thousands 
of  men  perished,  because  a  barbarian  disdained  to  be 
baptized  like  an  ordinary  person. 

However,  after  the  city  had  been  besieged  six  months, 
Vladimir  had  made  no  progress ;  he  was  even  threat- 
ened with  being  obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  a  trai- 
torous citizen,  said  to  have  been  a  priest,  fastened  a 
letter  to  an  arrow,  and  shot  it  from  the  top  of  the 
ramparts.  The  Russians  learnt  from  this  writing  that 
behind  their  camp  there  was  a  spring,  which,  by  sub- 
terraneous pipes,  furnished  the  only  supply  of  fresh 
water  to  the  besieged.  Vladimir  ordered  this  source 
to  be  traced :  it  was  discovered,  the  pipes  were  broken, 
and  the  city,  being  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  thirst, 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  Having  thus  become 
master  of  Theodosia,  he  obtaiued  possession  of  all  the 
Chersonese. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
receive  baptism  in  the  manner  he  desired.  But  this 
rite  was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  aspired 
^  an  union  by  the  ties  of  blood  with  the  Emperors  of 
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the  east.  Persuaded  tbat  be  Itad  become  too  rormida* 
ble  to  incur  a  refusal,  he  sent  to  the  Emperors  Basilitu 
and  Coastaotiae,  to  demand  their  sister  in  marring, 
and  to  assure  them,  that  if  they  dared  to  reject  his  pro- 
posal, he  would  treat  their  capital  as  he  bad  treated 
Tbeodosia.  The  Emperors,  after  some  hesitation, 
hazarded  eonditions,  requiring,  that  at  least,  the  Uus- 
«an  prince  should  embrace  Christianity  ;  but  at  length. 
being  too  weak  to  proloug  the  coutest,  they  cunveyt-d 
lo  him  their  sister,  who  was  uot  greatly  flattered  by  lite 
conquest  she  bad  made. 

Vladimir  tlien  received  aome  instruction  in  the 
Chrbtian  religion,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Basil, 
married  the  princess  Anna,  restored  to  his  brothers-iu- 
law  the  territory  of  which  he  had  plundered  them,  and 
obtained  ns  tlie  reward  of  his  victories,  some  arcbimau- 
drites  and  popes,  sacred  vessels  and  church  books, 
images  and  relics  of  saints. 

On  his  return  to  Kief  he  was  wholly  occupied  ia 
abolishing  the  idols  which  bad  been  lately  the  objects 
of  his  adoration.  As  Pe  rune  was  esteemed  the  supreme 
deity  by  the  Russians,  it  was  him  tliat  Vladimir,  after 
bis  conversion,  determined  to  treat  with  the  greatest 
contempt.  He  caused  bim  tu  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  to  be  dragged  through  the  city  with  every  mark 
of  indignity,  and  then  to  be  sunk  in  the  Borysthenes. 
Thus  was  the  conductof  Vladimir  alike  brutish  in  wor- 
afaipptng  a  misshapen  block,  and  in  wishing  to  punish 
the  insensible  mass  for  the  adorations  which  it  had 
received. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  the  Russian  Monarch 
isaued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  ordered  all  the  in* 
habitants  of  Kief  to  repair,  the  nest  morning,  to  tlie 
banks  of  the  river,  to  be  ba])tized.  They  joyfully 
obeyed,  declaring  that  if  it  was  not  good  to  be  baptized, 
"  the  prince  and  the  boyars  would  never  submit  to  it. 

Vladimir,  in  the  sequel  of  his  reign,  carried  on  many 
wars,  but  principally  against  the  PeKihenegans,  In 
one  of  the  excursions  made  by  that  people,  and  on  the 
eve  of  an  engagement,  their  prince  advanced,  and  pro- 
posed to  Vladimir,  to  decide  tlie  quarrel  by  single  com- 
bat  ba^we^tt  two  champioua.     The  people,   whose 
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aoldier  siiould  be  vanciiiished,  sfaould  be  Iwiind  to  ab- 
stain for  three  years  from  taking  Aims  agaiiint  tbe  otber 

The  Kuraian  prince  faintly  afsceptpd  tbe  prapora), 
because  he  had  no  soldier  of  siilficient  3tTenE[tti  to  op- 
pose to  the  champion  of  the  Pete  lien  ejctins.  When  the 
«ay  Hppoiat«d  for  the  combat  arrived,  be  waR  obliged 
to  solicit  a  farther  delay.  Tbm  was  granted  to  bin, 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  derive  adcanta^  from  it,  until 
a  veteran  soldier  who  .served  in  tbe  army  with  four  of 
his  sons,  came  and  told  him,  that  he  bad  still  «  fifth 
son  at  home,  endowed  with  prodi^ioun  strength.  The 
young  man  was  sent  tor  in  haste,  and  being-  broogbt 
before  the  prince,  he  made  a  public  and  satisfactory 
trial  of  hiti  force.  The  time  fised  for  the  contest  arrived : 
the  champions  advanced  between  the  two  camps,  and 
the  Petchenegan  could  not  repress  a  disdainful  smile, 
on  beholding  the  apparent  weakness  of  his  beardless 
advewary.  But  being  presently  attacked  with  no  less 
impetuosity  than  vigour  by  the  youn;  Kiissian,  he  was 
stretched  ex;iiring  on  the  dust. 

Tfae  Petcbenegans  se^ttg  their  champion  fallen,  were 
seized  with  terror  and  took  to  flight.  The  Russians, 
profiting  by  this  confusion,  pursued  th^m,  and  oviertlirew 
them  with  great  slaughter. 

The  victoriouB  champion  who  wsa  only  a  simple  cur- 
rier, was  raised  with  his  fothev  to  the  rank  of  nobility, 
Knd  gave  his  aame  to  the  town  which  the  prince  cansed 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  combat.  It  was  called 
Peretaslavl. 
I  At  tbe  end  of  three  years,  the  Petchenegans  renewed 
I  the  war.  They  laid  siege  to  a  town  which  Vladimir 
Was  endeavouring  to  succour;  but  being  iJefeated  and 
wounded,  it  was  only  by  hiding  himedf  under  a  bridge 
that  he  9aTed  bis  life. 

Tbe  last  days  of  this  prince  were  embittered  by  do- 
mestic rexations.  The  death  of  hie  son  and  tbat  of  his 
wife  were  mournful  tributes  which  he  paid  to  nature; 
bttt  a  trial  luore  severe  awaited  bim.  His  sou  Varo^f, 
•o  whom,  in  tbe  partition  of  his  dominioBs,  he  had  given 
Novgorod,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  he  owed  htm  as 
I  k  vassal,  *tA.arai  impkwad  het^  agaiiMt  htB.  fiMa   . 
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te  Varagians.  The  aged  Vladimir,  obliged  to  march 
tgainst  a  rebellious  sod,  died  of  grief  on  the  road,  after 
having  reigned  45  years.  He  who  had  embnied  his 
Imada  ia  thebloodof  his  brother  Yaropolk,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  rebriUmi  of  his  owa  son. 

Thiaiptince  had  great  qualities:  if  his  courage  did 
lot  e&ttbie  him'  to*  nopms  his  turbulent  neighbours,  it 
generally  defeated  the  purpose  of  their  incursions.  He 
wiu  emiiietit  for  liberality  to  his  poor  subjects.  Those 
wha'OouM  repair  to  the  palace  of  their  prince  shared  his 
boolity,  under  his  immediate  inspection ;  and  carriages 
were  appointed  to  convey  relief  to  the  houses  of  the  sick. 
Ha  sent  forth  colonies  to  clear  and  people  the  deserts ; 
and-  built  towns,  one  of  which  was  called  by  his  name, 
and  has  since  fallen,  with  all  Volhynia,  under  the  do- 
minion of  Poland. 

While  he  was  conferring  the  most  substantial  benefits 
upon  his  country,  he  did  not  neglect  its  embellishment. 
ue  invited  architects  and  workmen  from  Greece,  who 
built  several  churches  and  palaces,  to  the  great  displea- 
sure of  the  old  Russians,  who  were  averse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  strange  arts.  The  young  nobles  were  edu- 
cated in  seminaries  founded  by  the  prince,  to  which  his 
munificence  attracted  superior  masters  froni  Greece. 
Parents  saw  with  horror  these  strokes  aimed  at  igno- 
ilmce,  and  Vladimir  was  even  obliged  to  use  violence 
in  taking  tlieir  children  to  place  them  in  the  new  esta- 
blishment. But  if  he  could  not  imbue  his  subjects  with 
tiie  love  of  learning,  he  is  entitled  to  praise  for  his- 
atdent  desires,  and  noble  efforts  to  afford  them  the 
meani^  of  instruction.  Living  in  a  barbarous  age,  he 
remained  a  baiHbarian  ;  but,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth-century, he  might  have  been  the  Peter  the  Great 
of  his- day, — the  enlightener  and  reformer  of  his  people* 

The  knowledge  of  Christianity  whicli  Vladimir  at- 
tained, was,  it  is  evident,  very  imperfect;  and  yet  iV 
was*  sufficient  to  exert  a  benign  influence  over  his  tem- 
per  tfndk^nduct.  While  a  pagan,  he  had  several  wives 
and' numerous  concubines;  but  after  his  baptism,  be  is 
said  ta' have  been  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity.  In 
Hi»  idolatrous  state,  he  delighted  in  the  effusion  of  inno- 
cent'blood  ;;  having; assumed- the  Christian' name,  he 
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levolted  evea  from  the  punishment  of  criminals^  ex- 
claiming, ''What  am  I,  that  I  should  condemn  a 
fellow-creature  to  death !" 

This  prince  divided  his  eartates  among  his  children, 
an  example  which  was  imitated,  not  only  hy  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  chief  sovereignty  of  Russia,  but  by  their 
brothers  and  descendants.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  the 
countrv  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty 
sovereignties,  many  of  which  were  nothing  better  than 
villages ;  and  a  feudal  government  sprang  up,  the  chiefs 
of  which  were  uot.oidinary  nobles,  as  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  but  princes  of  the  blood  of  Rurik. 

The  Russian  church  has  enrolled  Vladimir  among 
the  number  of  her  saints,  and  history,  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  princes  who  have  borne  his  name,  has  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  surname  of  Great. 


8VIAT0P0LK  I. 

BIG  AN  TO  BKION  1015|  DIED  1019. 


SviATOPOLK,  one  of  Vladimir's  sons,  who  was  at 
Kief  when  the  news  came  thither  of  his  father's  death, 
determined  to  raise  himself  to  the  supreme  power,  and 
in  pursuit  of  this  design,  to  remove  his  brothers,  either  by 
fraud  or  violence.  He  dreaded  none  of  them  so  much 
as  Boris,  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  his  father,  and 
the  idol  of  the  nation.  Had  this  prince,  who  was 
absent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Petchenegans,  com- 
plied with  the  entreaty  of  his  soldiers,  and  accepted 
their  assistance  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Kief,  the  expulsion  of  Sviatopolk  might  have  been 
easily  effectea.  But  he  rejected  the  ^vice  and  even 
the  prayers  of  his  army,  declaring  it  to  be  just  that  his 
eldest  brother  should  succeed  to  the  ihrone.  The  sol- 
diers, fearing  the  wrath  of  his  brother,  deserted  him ; 
and  villains  commissioned  by  Sviatopolk  dispatched 
him  in  his  tent.     Two  others  of  the  brethren  were  as- 
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aasBuiated  in  different  ways ;  and  the  rest  lived  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  same  fate. 

Yaroslaf,  prince  of  Xovgorod,  ventured,  however,  to 
oppose  force  to  the  designs  of  the  cruel  and  ambitious 
brother.  Aided  by  his  subjects,  he  expelled  Sviato]K)lk 
from  Kief,  who  fled  to  Poland,  and  took  refuge  with 
his  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  that  country.  Boleslaus 
was  easily  induced  to  accompany  his  son-in-law  with  an 
army  into  Russia,  hoping  to  regain  some  conquests 
which  Vladimir  had  made  in  Poland.  Kief  was  taken 
by  the  Poles,  and  Sviatopolk,  in  1017,  set  up  again. 
Yaroslaf,  thus  deposed,  fled  to  Novgorod,  and  carried 
with  him  the  news  of  his  own  defeat.  Disheartened  by 
his  misfortunes,  he  resolved  to  take  refuge  with  the 
Varagians ;  but  as  soon  as  his  intentions  were  known 
to  the  inhabitants,  they  opposed  his  fliglit,  burnt  the 
vessels  in  which  he  had  designed  to  embark,  and  oven 
raised  contributions,  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  throne. 
The  attainment  of  this  object  was  facilitated  by  Svia- 
topolk himself.  Though  he  owed  his  crown  to  his 
Polish  auxiliaries,  he  gave  secret  orders  to  destroy  tiiem 
by  a  general  massacre.  Boleslaus  being  extremely  in- 
censed at  this  act  of  treachery  and  ingratitude,  with- 
drew from  Russia,  carried  with  him  the  principal  trea- 
sures of  Kief,  and  took  possession  of  several  places  on 
the  Russian  frontiers. 

Sviatopolk,  abandoned  to  himself,  sought  assistance 
against  Yaroslaf,  from  the  Petchenegans,  the  hereditary 
foes  of  Russia.  The  hope  of  booty  soon  excited  them 
to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to  embark,  under  his  com- 
mand, in  an  expedition  to  that  country.  A  battle  was 
fought  between  them  and  the  Novgorodians,  with  their 
auxiliaries,  under  Yaroslaf,  in  LOlO,  hear  to  the  place 
where  Boris  had  been  stabbed  by  the  orders  of  his 
brother.  This  cruel  transaction  was  wisely  improved 
by  Yaroslaf  for  animating  the  courage  of  his  warriors. 
He  exhorted  them  to  stand  lirm  in  battle  against  a  man 
who,  like  the  first  murderer,  had  shed  the  blood  of  his 
brother  ;  and  offered  a  solemn  prayer,  that  God  would 
make  him  and  his  army  the  instruments  of  avenging  the 
death  of  the  innocent.  This  wrought  so  powerfully  on 
Yaroslaf's  troops,  that  notwithstanding  the  superiority 
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of  the  enemy  in  number,  after  a  lon^  and  bloody  combat, 
they  came  off  victorious.  Sviatopulk,  tni mediately  ou 
his  defeat,  to<^  to  lli^t,  an<i  died  on  tbe  road, 
fBTOstaf  rewarded  his  faithful  adherents,  by  giving  to 
their  city  a  body  wf  laws,  atill  known  by  the  name  of 
&*■  municijial  Ihw  of  Novy;orod,  and  by  whiuli  it  wa» 
Milled  into  a  calm  and  [)ro)i|)erous  sta-le. 


I  Tuns  Varoslaf  was  instated  in  the  potvea^ion  si 
Kief,  and  of  the  throne  of  liis  father.  But  liis  irau- 
^uillity  was  of  short  duration.  His  nephew,  the  prince 
of  Polotsk,  took  Novgorod  by  aaeault,  and  retired  with 
Aoitsiderable  booty,  aud  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 
Yaroslafhaviiig  heard  of  this  invasion,  pursued  and  over- 
'   took  the  conqueror;  he  wrested  from  him  his  prey,  and 

riished  him  by  adding  two  towns  to  the  estates  which 
already  enjoyed.     By  thia  raie  act  of  clemeiiey  and 
I  wnerosity,  he  made  him  a  ^ratefid  ally,  whuae  zeal  and 
fidelity  never  deceived  him. 

This  prince  was  soon  called  In  endure  a  severer  mor- 
lification  than  the  capture  of  Novgorod.  His  brother 
Msttslaf  had  received  for  bis  inheritance  I'luoutarakan, 
Blown  situated  in  the  isle  of  Taman,  upon  a  strait 
which  separated  that  island  from  the  Crin>ea.  This 
JMetislaf  bad  carried  on  a  war  against  Itis  neighbours 
|be  Kozacks,  aud  had  slain  in  single  oombat  their 
^nce,  a  man  of  teiocious  courage,  and  extraordiiiary 
•trengtli.  Flushed  with  this  victory,  he  Ittid  siege  to 
Kief,  and  was  repulsed ;  but  retiring  to  Tcberaigwf,  he 
took  possession  of  that  city,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
kis  dominions.  Thither  Yaroslaf  pursued  hiui,  b^ng 
determined  to  spoil  him  of  his  conquest,  and  to  drive 
lum  back  to  his  original  domains,  But  Mtstislaf,  taluug 
advantage  of  a  stormy  uight,  caaie  upon  his  bruttier  by 
iirprise,  and  defeated  hjni  aniidst  all  the  terrors  o£ 
L%)uulei  aad  iigiitniug. 
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I  little  after,  the  Prince  of  Kief  uttackctl  BoleHleiis, 

tbe  king  of  Poland,  and  was  vanquished.  Bnl'eehled 
and  humbled  by  these  two  defeats,  he  made  [>eBce  with 
Mstislat',  and  cont'Erred  upon  hiin  that  purt  ul'  Itussia 
which  lies  to  the  east  and  the  south  of  the  BorysthcneH. 
Uy  this  arrangement,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  {iriiici- 
pality  of  Kosluf,  tliat  of  Kiel',  the  extensive  country  of 
which  Novgorod  was  the  capital,  and  a  considerable 
district  whicli  then  formed  part  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

The  two  brothers  reigned  amicably  together,  until  thu 
death  of  Mstislaf,  in  103U,  when  the  countries  which 
had  been  ceded  to  him  were  re-united  to  the  principality 
of  Novgorod. 

Y a roslaf  contributed  largely  to  the  security  and  the 
extension  of  the  Hussian  dominions.  He  conquered 
Livonia,  wliich  was  then  inliabited  by  the  Tscbudes; 
and  profiling  by  the  troubles  of  the  Poles,  recovered 
Red  Russia,  which  they  had  taken  tVoui  him  in  the 
time  of  their  glory.  The  Petclienegans  were  so  humbled 
by  him  that  they  never  afterwards  dared  to  attack 
Unssia. 

In  consec[uence  of  an  alfray  between  some  Russians 
and  Greeks  at  Constantinople,  in  which  a  distinguished 
person  among  the  former  was  slain,  the  grand-prince 
levied  an  army  of  100,000  men,  whom  he  sent  into 
Greece,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Vladimir,  prince 
of  Novgorod. 

Constantine  XI.  who  then  »wayed  the  soeptreof  the 
eastern  empire,  wished  to  avoid  all  collision  with  a 
people  who  warred  with  fury,  and  whose  alliance  waa 
of  importance  and  benefit  to  his  subjects.  He  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Yaroslaf, 
by  an  embassy,  which  was  commissioned  to  offer  him 
satisfaction  for  the  offence  which  had  been  contmitted  ; 
but  it  was  received  with  coolness,  and  treated  with  con- 

1  he  Emperor  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to 
preserve  peace.  He  therefore  caused  the  Russians  who 
were  found  in  Greece,  to  be  dispersed  into  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  closely  watched.  He 
speedilyequtppedthegallies  and  light  boats;— embarked 
is  the  inqterial  vessel  liimielf;—-aild  hastened  to  attack 
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te  Ruwiana,  who  had  already  arrived  at  a  port  of  die 
lack  Sea,  near  Co  the  atraits  of  ConBtantiiiople.  A 
I  Mimerous  cavalry  Tmed  the  shore,  aud  tbllowed  the  fleet. 
V  \  Conslaotioe  still  wishing  to  try  the  effect  of  tiegocia' 
rtion,  made  new  uffeis  of  peace  :  but  Vladimir  rejected 
I  them,  declarinu;  that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms 
■'^til  the  Greeks  should  have  paid  a  suni  of  ^Id  to  each 
L  W  lus  soldiers.  This  was  a  positive  refusal  of  all  ac- 
■■WiuDiodatioii,  The  battle  was  commenced  ;  and  the 
P4^eck  fire  having  cunMikued  many  of  the  Uusaian  boats, 
Pibe  rest  were  tliruwR  into  disorder.  Immediately  a 
I.atenn  arose,  whicboccasiofledlittleroiachief  to  theOreek 
P»eBsels,  as  they  were  well  constructed,  and  skilfully 
I  Maiiaged;  but  which  ahattered,  and  dispersed  the  light 
W  and  frail  barlu  of  the  Kossiana.  Of  these,  many  were 
f  dashed  against  the  rocks  in  whish  these  coasts  abound ; 
I  others  were  cast  upon  the  tthote,  where  the  Greeks  wailed 
k-for  them,  and  slaughtered  their  aiiserable  crews, 
k  -  The  tempest  being  appeased,  &  squadron  of  twenty- 
ktnirgallies  was  sent  in  pursuit  ef  the  Russians;  bnt 
I  the  fortune  of  battle  was  now  changed.  Four  Grecian 
m  vesHels  were  taken,  and  among  Uiein  that  of  the  com- 
f  tiaoder;  the  rest  were  dashed  against  Uie  rocks.  The 
%  Ipreater  part  of  the  purauers  met  death  or  impriBonmeDt ; 
r  wad  those  who  i»uid  reach  the  shore,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, naked,  and  half  dead  with  famine. 
[  But  the  advantage  which  was  thuN  gained  by  the 
f  Russians  wai  a  small  eompensation  for  the  losses  which 
I  they  had  sustcuned,  and  which  were  atcgravated  on  their 
I  -Mturn.  Those  vthoaoiight  their  home  by  land  were  de 
I  ftated  on  ttie  road,  and  the  Greeks  had  the  barbarity 
■  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  the  prisoners  who  fell  tntu 
I  ttierr  hands :  they  seemed  anxious  to  set  an  example  of 
B^rocity  to  those  whom  tliey  denominated  barbarians. 
m  ^ree  years  atW,  a  peace  was  made. 
B  Yaroslaf  died  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  after  » 
Bmigii  of  3fi  years.  He  was  upon  the  whole  a  prince  of 
■(•■niable  character,  and  laboured  to  promote  the  welfare 
HjM'  his  subjects.  He  was  very  studious,  and  a  great 
K'xeader.  Ue  caused  large  uumbeisof  Greek  books  to 
B[^  translated  Into  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  then  dis' 
K^ned  them  by  means  ei  copyisis,     Duting  his  reigHr 
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painting  was  called  from  Greece  into  Russia.  The 
Temple  of  St.  8ophia  at  Novgorod  was  decorated  with 
pictures  drawn  on  a  ground  of  gold,  and  with  Mosaic 
worky  both  which  are  said  to  remain  to  the  present 
time. 

Yaroslaf  established  atXorgorod  a  school,  in  which 
three  hoBdred  children  were  edocated.  He  founded 
■QHierouB  cbuiches,  and  secured  an  honourable  revenue 
to  the  clergy^,  on  condition  that  they  should  devote  all 
their  care  to  the  imtnictiott  of  the  people.  He  provided 
ia  Tarioas  ways  for  the  aiore  general  dissemination  of 
the  Cliristtan  doctrine ;  but  withal,  gave  an  example  of 
npentitiony  which  was  not  very  common,  even  in  those 
days.  Concerned  for  the  fate  of  his  uncles  Yaropolk 
and  Oleg,  who  had  died  in  the  bosom  of  pagan  idolatry^ 
he  earned  tiieir  bones  to  be  disinterred  and  baptiied, 
hoping,  that  by  this  means  he  should  secure  their  eternal 
welfiei^e. 

The  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
reign  rendered  him  the  chief  sovereign  of  the  north. 
Perhaps  even  bis  expedition  against  Greece,  though 
unfortunate,  contributed  to  the  spread  of  his  renown* 
The  first  daughter  of  this  prince  was  married  to  the 
King  of  Norway;  the  second  to  Henry  I.  King  of 
Fruice;  the  third,  to  Andrew  I.  King  of  Hungary. 
His  first  son,  Vladimir,  who  died  before  his  father,  had 
lor  his  wife  a  daughter  of  Harold,  who  was  afterwards 
the  last  king  of  England  of  thf$  Saxon  race;  while  hi» 
fourth  was  united  to  the  daughter  of  Constantine,  the 
emperor  of  the  East.  By*  these  and  ether  affinities, 
Yaroslaf  was  allied  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
sovereigns  of  the  age* 

This  monareh  followed  the  unhappy  example  of  his 
father,  by  dividing  his  empire  among  his  sons,  who 
were  named  Isiaslaf,  Sviatoslaf,  Tsevolod,  Tgor  and 
Viatcheslaf.  The  first  three  occupied  successively  the 
principal  throne  of  Russia* 
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ISIASLAF   I. 

BIOAIT  TO  RllOir  1094,  DUO  1078. 


The  eldest  son  of  Yaroslaf,  who  received  at  his  bap* 
tism  the  name  of  Dmitri,  and  who  is  sometimes  known 
under  the  name  of  Demetrius,  is  called  Isiaslaf  in 
Russian  history.  He  reigned,  after  his  father,  over  the 
two  chief  principalities  of  Russia,  Kief  and  Novgorod. 

Vseslaf,  at  this  time,  governed  Polotsk.  He  was 
son  of  that  prince  of  Polotsk  who  dared  to  attack  his 
ui|cle  Yaroslaf,  and  who  was  treated  by  him  with  so 
great  magnanimity  after  his  defeat.  Without  any 
^  known  subject  of  complaint,  he  undertook  a  war  against 
the  son  of  his  father  s  benefactor,  entered  Novgorod, 
which  made  but  a  feeble  defence,  and  ravaged  it  with 
fire  and  svrord. 

Isiaslaf  and  his  brothers,  Sviatoslaf  and  Vsevolod, 
took  the  field,  on  the  first  news  of  this  attack ;  wasted 
the  inheritance  of  the  imprudent  aggressor,  who,  in  the 
ardonr  of  ambition,  had  neglected  the  defence  of  his 
own  estates;  and  vanquished  him  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Their  success,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
decisive.  They  invited  Vseslaf  to  a  conference,  swearing 
by  the  cross,  that  his  person  should  be  safe.  Full  of 
confidence  in  this  soienfn  oath,  he  presented  himself  at 
the  tent  of  Isiaslaf,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
conducted  to  Kief,  where  be  was  thrown  into  a  frightful 
prison. 

The  Polovtzes,  soon  after,  made  a  fresh  incursion,  in 
which  the  three  Ruitoian  princes  were  completely  de- 
feated. On  this  occasion,  the  Kievians  revolted,  de« 
livered  Vseslaf  from  prison;  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  Isiaslaf  fled  to  Poland,  and  having  obtained 
assistance  from  Boleslaus  II.,  regained  possession  of 
Kief.  Having  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  for  repose, 
he  pursued  the  fugitive  Vseslaf,  deprived  him  of  his 
estates,  and  conferred  them  on  one  of  his  own  sons. 

But  the  grand-prince  was  soon  involved  in  new 
troubles,     Theae  were  occasioned  by  his  brother  Sviato- 
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slaf,  who  oould  not  be  content  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Tcheraigofy  which  his  father  had  allotted  to  him  in  the 
division  of  the  empire.  This  prince,  being  too  weak 
to  attempt  the  dethronement  of  Isiaslaf  with  his  own 
forces  alone,  united  his  brother  Vsevolod  in  his  nefa- 
rious design.  The  two  brothers  having  combined  their 
armies,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Kief;  but  its  aflrighted 
sovereign  did  not  wait  to  receive  them.  Distrusting  the 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  he  fled  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; and  Sviatoslaf  ascended  his  throne. 

laiaalaf,  having  applied  in  vain  to  the  Poles  for  suc- 
eour,  implored  help  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  who 
was  then  at  Mentz.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to 
accept  his  dominions,  as  a  tiief  of  that  Monarch  ;  but 
Heiury  was  unable  to  grant  him  the  assistance  which  he 
desirecL  He  then  repaired  for  relief  to  the  llomau 
Pontiff,  vrho,  ever  ready  to  give  away  what  was  not 
his  own,  invested  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  Russia, 
and  commisioned  the  Duke  of  Poland  to  support  him, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  Pope  was  induced  to 
take  this  step,  from  the  hope,  that  if  Isiaslaf  should  re- 
gain bis  throne,  he  would  acknowledge  tiie  supremacy 
of  his  holiness,  and  make  Russia  a  tributary  to  the  see 
of  Rome. 

Isiaslaf  being  at  length  assisted  by  the  Polish  sovereign , 
was  restored  to  his  dominions ;  but  was  soon  after  slain 
in  battle  against  B<Mris  and  Gleg,  who  had  driven  his 
brother  Vsevolod  from  the  throne. 

From  the  death  of  Isiaslaf  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Mongol  Tartars,  the  history- of  Russia  consists  chiefly 
of  a  series  of  civil  wars  which  her  princes  carried  on 
against  each  other,  and  by  which  they  at  last  rendered 
her  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  aggression  and  conquest. 
To  detail  the  battles  that  were  fought,  and  to  enumerate 
the  thousands  of  men  that  were  slain  on  the  altar  of 
arobitton,  during  these  calamitous  times,  would  fatigue 
the  attention,  without  instructing  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
It  is  thought  proper,  therefoa*,  to  furnish  only  a  brief 
sketch  of  several  of  the  following  reigns. 
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VSEVOLpD  i. 

%EQAU  TO  RSIOH  1078,  DISO  1003. 


IsiASLAP  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Vsevolod. 
At  an  early  period  after  his  accession,  this  sovereign  was 
attacked  by  his  nephew  Yaropolk,  whom  he  had  treated 
with  great  kindness  and  affection.  His  son  Vladimir 
marched  against  the  ungrateful  prince,  and  having  de- 
feated him,  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Poland. 
Driven  from  this  asylum,  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  Vladimir,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  par- 
doned h'im,  and  restored  to  him  his  estates. 

Vsevolod  reigned  15  years  at  Kief,  where  he  died  at 
sixty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  humane  and  virtuous^ 
but  weak  prince.  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  two 
events :  a  pestilence  which  swept  oil*  great  numbers  of 
his  subjects ;  and  an  embassy  from  the  pope  (Urban  II.) 
which  presented  him  with  many  of  the  relics  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church. 


SVIATOFOLK  II. 

BEGAN  TO   EBIGN    1093,  DIED   1113. 


The  Poiovtzes,  informed  of  the  death  of  Vsevolod, 
and  of  the  good  understanding  which  reigned  among  the 
princes  of  Kussia,  requested  a  continuance  of  peace. 
iSviatopolk  supposing  that  this  request  was  an  indication 
of  their  weakness,  rejected  it^  and  threw  their  ambassa- 
dors into  prison. 

The  Poiovtzes,  fired  with  indignation,  entered  Russia, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Tortchesk.  Sviatopolk 
perceived  his  folly,  but  too  late.  He  restored  liberty 
to  the  ambassadors,  endeavoured  to  make  them  forget 
the  injury  they  had  received,  and  sued  for  peace ;  but 
the  Poiovtzes  disdained  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  and 
prosecuted  the  war  with  increasing  vigour. 
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The  giantj-princey  feeling  the  weakness  of  his  resources, 
afipiied  for  sucoour  to  hiR  brother  Vladimir,  the  gover- 
nor of  Tchemigog.  This  generous  prince,  not  content 
with  arming  his  own  subjects,  entreated  his  brother  Uo>- 
tiilaf  not  to  abandon,  in  so  critical  a  juncture,  the  princi- 
pal sovereign  of  Russia ;  and  the  two  brothers  united 
thdr  forces  on  the  neighbouring  plains  of  Kief. 

The  combined  armies  fought  a&:ainst  the  Polovtzes, 
bnt  without  success.  Their  ranks  were  broken,  and  the 
fCmnd-|irincehimself  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight : 
Rostislaf  was  drowned  while  attemptins:  to  cross  u  river 
in  his  retreat,  and  Vladimir  escaped  with  diHlculty  into 
his  own  domains. 

The  prince  of  Kief,  left  to  his  own  forceps,  vainly  vi\- 
deavoured  to  throw  succours  into  Tortchesk.  The  in- 
habitants, weakened  by  disease,  and  despairini;  of  relief, 
surrendered  themseWes  to  the  enraged  conquerors. 
Bang  sent  away  prisoners,  most  of  them  perished  of 
cold  and  hunger ;  and  their  city  was  burnt  to  ashes. 

Sviatopolk,  humbled  by  defeat,  supplicated  that  peace , 
which  he  had  been  the  first  to  violate.  It  was  granted 
to  him ;  and  to  render  it  permanent,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Tougovkan,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
PoloTtzes. 

The  repose  of  Russia  was  of  short  continuance. 
Oleg,  the  son  of  the  perfidious  Sviatoslaf,  who  de- 
throned his  brother  Isiaslaf,  engaged  the  Polovtzes 
again  to  take  up  arms.  Having  placed  themselves  un- 
der his  command,  they  fell  upon  Tchernigof,  w:here 
Vladimir  reigned.  This  prince  being  unable  to  resist 
their  attack,  surrendered  the  city  into  their  hands,  and 
retired  to  Perei'aslavl,  'which  had  been  the  fiefdom  of 
his  unfortunate  brother.* 

Two  chiefs  of  the  Polovtzes,  Itlar  and  Kitau,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  Pere'islavl,  to  treat  of  peace 
with  Vladimir.  This  prince  sent  his  son  into  their 
camp  as  a  hostage,  and  Itlar  entered  into  the  town,  to 
arrange  with  him  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  S^'iatopolk  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Vladimir,  for  the  adjustment  of  certain  affairs,  which  are 

*  Cleg's  plea  for  andertaking  this  war,  was  foonded  upon  the  circamstance' 
that  his  father  had  once  poaaesscd  TchemigoT. 
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I  Hot  particularised.  This  wretch,  whose  name  was 
I  Slavata,  countwlled  Vlndimir  tn  assassinate  Itlar,  whu 
I  was  residing  with  liim  as  a  messenger  nf  peace,  and  fup 
I  Those  safety  the  public  honour  was  pled^d;  At  lii«t, 
I  tile  Russian  prince  revolted  from  this  treacherous  and 
I  cmeldeed;  butat length, beingovercome  by  the impor- 
I  tunities  of  his  brother's  envoy,  and  of  liJs  owu  coonsel- 
m  lors.  he  consented  to  its  jierpel ration. 
I  Slavata  went  out  duringtlie  night,  witli  some  Turks, 
H  who  were  in  the  service  of  Vladimir.  They  arrived  ab 
W  tile  camp  of  the  Poiovtzes,  and  having  withdrawn  the 
U  joung  prince,  n'ho  was  feebly  guarded,  they  massacred 
W  them  in  great  numbers,  and  left  Kitan  himself  among 
I     the  slain. 

I  Itlar,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fate  which  had  be- 
I  fallen  his  companions  in  arms,  cousented  to  repair  to  a 
I  fieast  to  which  his  faithless  host  invited  him,  and  was 
I  pierced  to  death  with  arrows,  by  assassins  who  had  been 
I  'iiired  for  the  cruel  purpose. 

I  Vladimir,  Justly  expecting  an  attack  from  the  Po- 
I  Ibvtze^,  marched  against  them  with  Sviatapolk,  The 
I  Russian  princes  were  successful  in  this  expedition,  and 
[  i«turned  laden  with  booty,  which  consisted  of  horses, 
I    horned  cattle,  and  camels. 

I  But  the  Polovtzes,  though  defeated,  were  not  sub- 
W  dued.  They  re-entered  Russia,  almost  upon  the  beets 
I  of  their  conquerors,  and  having  sprewl  desolation  in 
I  their  march,  consented  to  a  peace.  This  peace,  however, 
I  was  soon  broken;  for.in  thefollowingyear,  tbeyreuewed 
I'  tiieir  incursions  with  three  armies,  and  again  wasted  the 
W  country  on  every  side.  To  these  evils  were  added  the 
f'tteacheries  of  Oleg,  and  the  ravages  of  locusts,  so  that 
I  Russia  seemed  to  be  brought  to  the  vei^e  of  destruction. 
I  Sviatopolk  and  Vladimir  wiping  to  re-establish  order 
I  and  repose,  agreed  to  hold  a  congress  at  Kief.  They 
I  retjuested  Oleg  to  be  present,  that  order  might  be  re- 
k  stored  tn  the  different  sovereignties,  in  the  presence  <>(■ 
I  the  bishops  and  abbots,  the  faithful  servants  both  of 
I  tlleir  fathers  and  of  the  citizens.  But  thin  haughty 
I  prince  replied  that  he  would  not  consent  to  be  judged 
1  t)y  bishops,  monks,  and  a  vile  populace:  and  added 
UH(M'  teproacbful  languaig&,  wliicti-coul4  only  lefv^i  t/a. 
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irritate  the  wound,  which  the  proposed  congress  was  in- 
tended toheal, 

Sviatopolky  Vladimir,  and  several  other  princes  com- 
bined against  him,  and  be  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  now  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  attend  the  con- 
temoae ;  but  instead  of  fulfilling  this  sacred  engagement, 
he  repaired  to  Smolensk,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
help  from  his  brother.  Being  provided  with  an  army, 
be  marched  against  Isiaslaf,  the  son  of  Vladimir,  and 
havinff  conquered  him  in  battle,  took  possession  of  his 
capitfu,  whose  name  was  was  Mourom. 

Bf stUlaf,  another  son  of  Vladimir,  Sovereign  of  Nov- 
gorod, marched  against  Oleg,  who,  knowing  how  little 
his  new  subjects  were  attached  to  him,  avoided  battle, 
and  retired  from  town  to  town.  Driven  from  one  retreat 
to  another,  abandoned  by  friends,  and  pursued  by  foes, 
he  must  without  doubt  have  perished,  had  not  the  cle- 
mency of  his  conqueror  interposed. 

Mstislaf,  moderate  even  in  the  midst  of  victory,  of- 
fered him  peace,  and  counselled  him  to  iiiiplore  the 
mercy  of  the  princes,  who  might  still  relent,  and  preserve 
to  him  a  part  of  his  domains.  Oleg,  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  could  not  reject  advice  so  generous  and 
humane. 

A  congress  was  now  held  at  Lubitch,  composed  of 
princes  who  were  allied  by  the  ties  of  blood,  but  dis- 
united by  their  particular  interests  and  claims.  They 
made  new  divisions  of  their  governments,  and  swore 
upon  the  cross,  both  to  preserve  peace  among  themselves^ 
and-  to  unite,  with  one  consent,  in  opposing  the  first  ^ho 
should  dare  to  trouble  them. 

Tranquillity  seemed  to  be  established  on  a'solid  basis ; 
but  the  Kussian  princes  soon  fell  into  new  disputes,  and 
agaiD  desolated  ^eir  country  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Not  content  with  turning  their  arms  one  against 
another,  they  called  in  foreign  aid  to  aggravate  the  evils 
which  their  unolTending  subjects  were  made  to  endure. 
At  length,  however,  being  exhausted  alike  by  victories 
and  defeats,  they  again  made  peace  with  each  other, 
which  was  happily  followed  by  peace  with  the  Polovtzes. 

The  restless  ambition  of  the  Russian  chiefs,  unfitted 
th  em  for  the  enjoyment  of  repose.     They  now  invaded 
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the  country  of  Poland ;  but  JBoleslaus,  the  sovereign 
of  that  country,  defeated  them,  and  recovered  from  them 
their  spoil. 

Xwo  years  after,  they  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Polovtzes,  with  whom  they  had  sworn  to  maintain 
peace.  In  this  expedition  they  were  successful,  and 
returned  enriched  with  the  plunder  of  the  innocent. 

The  aged  Sviatopolk,  at  the  close  of  his  days,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  peace  of  his  country, 
and  the  restoration  of  union  among  the  princes  of  his 
blood. 


VLADIMIR   II. 

BEGAN  TO  REIGN  1114,  DIED  1125. 


On  the  death  of  Sviatopolk,  the  nobles  elected 
Vladimir,  the  son  of  Vsevolod,  and  who  was  sumamed 
Monomachus.  He  at  first  refused  to  accept  the  crown 
from  them,  but  afterwards  yielded  to  their  entreaties, 
and  was  welcomed  to  Kief  with  every  demonstration  of 

joy. 

The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  who  are  said  not  only  to  have  engrossed  the 
commerce  of  the  city,  but  to  have  committed  usurious 
exactions  upon  its  inhabitants.  It  is  recorded,  how- 
ever, to  his  honour,  that  though  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  to  banish  this  people  fiom 
his  dominions,  he  suffered  them  to  take  their  departure, 
without  either  insult  or  oppression. 

Vladimir  confirmed  the  power  of  the  grand-princes 
over  the  inferior  sovereigns  of  Russia,  and  knew  how 
to  keep  them  in  subjection  during  his  reign.  Mstislaf, 
one  of  his  sons,  achieved  conquests  in  Livonia;  another 
of  them,  Yaropolk,  defeated  the  FoLovtzes,  on  tbe 
borders  of  the  Don ;  a  third,  Yury,  or  George,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  the  Bulgarians,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  prisoners;  and  a  fourth, 
Andr6,  or  Audrey,  was  not  less  successful  against 
Poland. 
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As  Vladimir,  by  his  wisdom  and  valour,  knew  bow 
to  maintain  union  among  the  princes  of  bis  blood,  and 
to  keep  neighbouring  nations  in  awe,  his  reign  is  not 
fertile  in  remarkable  events.  He  died  in  1125,  aged 
71  years,  leaving  eight  sons,  to  each  of  whom  he  divi- 
ded a  p<Ntion  of  his  dominions.  The  year  which  im- 
mediately preceded  his  death,  was  distinguished  by  a 
fire,  which  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  Kief,  and 
which  lasted  two  whole  days.  The  great  number  of 
bouses  and  churches  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  flames,  attests  the  primitive  grandeur  of  this  city, 
and  the  extent  of  its  population. 


MSTISLAF. 

BEGAN  TO  BEieif  1135,  DIED  li:'!2. 


On  the  death  of  Vladimir,  M stislaf,  his  eldest  son, 
was  put  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  government  of 
Kief; 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  Polovtzes, 
hoping  to  profit  by  the  change  of  sovereigns,  made  an 
incursion  into  Russia.  Tlieir  design  was  to  plunder, 
and  not  to  fight ;  but  Yaropolk ,  the  brother  of  Vladimir, 
and  sovereign  of  Perei'aslavl,  took  the  field  against  them, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 

Vsevolod,  son  of  Oleg,  took  up  arms  against  his 
uncle  Ifaroslaf,  drove  him  from  Tchernigof,  and  robbed 
and  mnrdered  the  subjects  of  this  unfortunate  prince. 
Mstlslaf,  full  of  indignation  at  this  cruel  and  unnatural 
conduct,  determined  to  punish  the  wicked  aggressor. 

Vsevolod,  apprised  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  and  adding  to  injustice  a  contempt  of  the  good  of 
his  country,  applied  for  succour  to  the  Polovtzes.  These 
barbarians  again  advanced  into  Russia,  to  the  number  of 
7000 ;  but  wishing  to  ascertain  from  their  new  ally  the 
conditions  on  which  he  expected  their  service,  they 
stopped  in  their  march,  and  sent  deputies  to  him,  who 
were  assassinated  on  their  return. 
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The  Polovtzes,  having;  received  no  intelligence  of 
Vsevolod,  and  having  lost  their  deputies,  began  to  sus- 
pect some  treachery,  and  returned  to  their  home. 

The  .son  of  01eg»  being  deprived  of  his  allies,  was 
unable  to  defend  himself  against  the  attack  of  the  com- 
bined princes.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  treaty, 
hoping  to  propitiate  in  the  cabinet  those  whom  he  feared 
to  >:ieet  in  the  field. 

The  prince  of  Kief,  who  had  sworn  to  avenge  the 
injured  Yaroslaf,  was  now  divided  between  his  love  of 
peace,  and  his  dread  of  perjury.  In  this  perplexity,  he 
sent  for  a  venerable  monk,  whose  name  was  Gregory, 
and  submitted  to  him  the  direction  of  his  conscience. 
"  I  consent"  said  the  priest  <*and  all  the  clergy  with 
me,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  guilt  of  the  perjury.  It 
is  better  to  violate  an  oath,  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
innocent." 

Mstislaf  granted  peace  to  Vsevolod ;  and  this  blessing, 
the  sweets  of  which  Russia  had  so  seldom  tasted,  was 
diffused  through  all  her  provinces.  But  in  vain  did 
the  Kussiatis  hope  for  continued  repose:  even  na- 
ture seemed  to  arm  herself  against  them.  Furious 
storms,  overwhelming  rains,  and  terrible  inundations 
destroyed  the  labours  of  the  field.  Novgorod,  with 
its  numerous  dependencies,  was  delivered  up  to  the 
horrors  of  famine.  The  little  grain  that  had  been  col- 
lected was  sold  at  so  exorbitant  a  price,  that  the  no- 
bles, with  all  their  wealth,  could  scarcely  procure  a 
scanty  subsistence ;  and  this  feeble  resouice  soon  failed* 
The  leaves  and  bark  of  trees  '^ere  ground  into  a  kind 
of  bre^td,  which  the  people  devoured  with  eagerness ; 
while  their  only  animal  repast,  was  the  flesh  of  some 
unwholesome  and  voracious  beast.  The  streets  were 
blocked  up  with  putrid  corpses,  and  the  number  of  the 
living  was  niisu£Bcient  to  bury  the  dead. 

The  years  which  followed  are  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  Russia,  by  victories  over  the  Tchudes,  the 
Lithuanians,  and  the  Polovtzes.  Mstislaf  died  in  the 
midst  of  these  successes,  after  a  reign  of  six  years. 
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YAROPOLK  II. 

BIOAH  TO  BflOir  1132,  DIfD  1138. 


MsTiSL AF  left  several  sons ;  but,  according  to  the 
wage  of  Russia,  his  brother  Yaropolk  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  This  prince  allotted  different  principalities 
to  his  nephews,  from  the  hope  that  each  of  them  being 
oocopied  and  tranquil  in  his  own  domains,  would 
neitner  molest  his  brothers,  nor  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  at  large :  yain  hope,  which  the  experience  of 
the  past  ought  to  have  forbidden  him  to  conceive. 

The  sovereignty  of  Novgorod  had  been  almost  al- 
ways united  to  that  of  Kief.  The  new  grand-prince, 
following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  desired  it  for 
a  poesession,  and  exchanged  Volhynia  for  it  with  his 
nephew;  but  the  same  day  on  which  this  prince 
took  possession  of  his  new  fiefdom,  he  was  driven 
from  it  by  his  uncle  Yury,  or  George.  When  Yaroslaf 
was  informed  of  this  act  of  violence,  he  marched  against 
his  brother,  and  compelled  him  to  restore  the  state 
which  he  had  unjustly  seized ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
thought  proper  to  restore  to  Vsevolod  the  government 
which  that  prince  had  first  posssessed.  From  these  new 
arrangements,  however,  arose  new  disorders,  which 
nearly  occupied  the  whole  reign  of  Yaropolk. 

About  two  years  after  the  accession  of  this  monarch, 
a  war  arose  between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  which 
was  attended  with  some  romantic  events. 

A  Polish  senator,  whose  name  was  Peter  Vlostoviez, 
repaired,  with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  to  the  Russian 
court,  and  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  Boleslaus,  who, 
he  said,  had  not  only  confiscated  his  estates,  but  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  him  of  life.  Yaropolk  gave  him 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  even  admitted  him  to  the  bosom 
of  his  confidence.  The  perfidious  Pole  depicted  to 
him,  in  lively  colours,  the  hatred  which  his  countrymen 
cherished  to  their  sovereign,  and  their  readiness  to  co» 
operate  with  strangers  for  the  subversion  of  his  throne. 
Yaropolk  Ibtened  with  joy  to  tidings  which  flattered 
q2 
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his  ambition,  and  informed  Viostoviez  of  the  design 
which  he  had  formed  against  Poland.  These  expres- 
sions of  mutual  fidelity^  so  false  on  the  one  side,  and  so 
indiscreet  on  the  other,  attached  him  still  more  to  the 
artful  senator.  He  made  him  the  |>artner  of  ail  his 
counsels,  and  of  all  his  pleasures.  But,  one  day,  when 
they  were  amusing  themaelires  in  a  house  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Kief,  Vlostovies,  who  had  employed  every 
precaution  to  ensure  suooess  to  his  design,  caused  the 
Monarch  to  be  arrested,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  Gra- 
ce via,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  nor  did  he 
obtain  his  deliverance,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
ransom,  which  the  Russian  princes  paid  for  him. 

He  had  no  sooner  obtained  his  liberty^  than  be  re- 
solved on  vengeance.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  a  wily 
Hungarian  to  Graoovia,  who  informed  the  Polish 
Monarch  that  Bela,  the  King  of  Hungary^  had  driven 
him  from  his  country,  for  having  shewn  too  strong  at^ 
tachment  to  the  nephew  of  that  prince.  Boleslaus  re- 
ceives the  villain  into  hb  fovour,  and  after  some  time, 
entrusts  him  with  the  government  of  Vislitsa  and  Sai^ 
domir ;  provinces,  through  whic^  he  could  easily  open 
Poland  to  the  Russians,  who  already  possessed  Galhcia 
and  Volhynia. 

.  Soon  idW,  the  King  of  I'oland  is  summoned  to 
Bamberg,  ta  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Emperot 
Lothario.  The  new  governor  of  Vislitsa,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  prince,  spread  a  report 
that  the  Russians  were  advancing  with  a  formidable 
force.  He  pretends  to  be  affnghted  with  the  danger 
that  threatened  Poland,  and  orders  the  Poles  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  strong  places.  Of  these,  Vislista  ap- 
peared to  them  the  most  important,  because  the  Nida 
encloses  it  with  its  waters:  and  there,  in  great  numbers, 
they  sought  an  asylum,  with  their  treasures.  ^  Yaropolk, 
fully  informed  of  all  Uiat  passed,  attacks  the  city ;  its 
gates  are  immediately  opened  to  him  by  its  traitorous 
governor,  and  he  takes  possession  of  its  concentrated 
wealth.  Historians  relate  that  he  punished  the  instru- 
ment of  his  vengeance  with  the  most  signal  tortures. 

Boleslaus  avenged   himself  by  carrying  desolation 
iato  the  country  of  Volodimer.      The  prince  of  Kief 
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made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  and  moderated  tlic  ar- 
dout  of  the  Russian  priuces,  who  od'ered  to  unite  their 
forces  with  his  own,  in  order  to  re|)el  the  Poles.  He 
distrusted  the  fortune  of  arnitt,  preferring  deceit  to 
coufvge,  and  the  artillery  of  wiles  to  open  and  manly 
iitrce. 

The  King  of  Poland  was  induced,  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  Gallicians  and  Uungarians,  to  attempt  the  re- 
instatement of  YurDslaf*in  the  sovereignty  of  Gallicia; 
but  he  again  fell  into  a  snare,  for  boUi  these  nations  were 
secredy  in  the  interest  of  Yaropolk.  On  approaching 
the  capita),  he  found  that  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Gallicians  had  come  out  to  meet  him.  These  opened 
a  passage,  by  forming  themselves  into  two  Danes;  and 
when  his  troops  had  defiled  between  them,  they  re- 
lumed in  one  bodv,  and  surrounded  them.  This 
manceu-vre  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and  he  was  ex- 
erting all  his  skill  and  courage  to  retrieve  it,  when  he 
behelil  Yaropolk  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
£ncircled  by  enemies,  he  atill  reckoned  too  much  upon 
his  own  valour,  and  upon  that  of  his  soldiers,  to  abati- 
don  himself  to  fear.  He  divided  his  army  into  two 
battalions;  he  gave  the  command  of  one  to  Vsebor, 
Voyevode  of  Cracovia,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  other,  and  fell  upon  the  Kussians  with  all  the  fury 
that  desperation  could  inspire.  Notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  his  forces,  he  would  have  obtained  the 
victory,  if  ho  had  been  properly  supported  by  Vsebor; 
but  that  puBsillanimouB  chief  vilely  look  to  flight,  with 
the  wing  of  the  army  which  he  commanded.  Boleslaus, 
thus  abandoned,  was  obliged  to  encounter  on  all  sides 
an  enemy  whose  courage  began  to  be  inflamed  by 
success.  He  no  longer  fought  for  victory,  but  for  an 
honourable  end.  Covered  with  wounds,  and  entangled 
with  the  fall  of  his  horse,  which  was  shot  under  him, 
he  every  moment  expected  either  captivity  or  death. 
A  common  soldier  came  to  his  relief,  gave  him  his  horee, 
■ad  exhorted  htm  not  to  shorten  a  life  so  important  to 
his  country.  The  prince  forced  a  passage  through  the 
enemy,  but  was  so  chagrined  with  hia  defeat,  which  had 
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sullied  the  lustre  of  forty-seven  victories,  Uiat  he  soon 
after  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Yaropolk  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  contests  with  the  otuer  princes  of 
Russia.  He  died>  however,  in  peace,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  wise,  affable,  and  benevolent 
prince. 


VIATCHESLAF. 

BEGAN  TO  RBION   1138|   DIKD  1154. 


At  the  death  of  Yaropolk,  his  brother,  Viatcheslaf 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Kief,  by  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  nation ;  but  he  was  scarcely  seated  in  it, 
when  Vsevolod,  the  eldest  son  of  Oleg,  presented  him- 
self before  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  require  his  dethrone- 
ment. The  weak  Viatcheslaf  immediately  resigned  in 
favour  of  the  invader;  and  by  his  abdication,  the  chief 
sovereignty  of  Russia  returned  for  some  time  to  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  family  of  Rurik. 


VSEVOLOD  II. 

BEGAN  TO  RBION  1138,  DIBO  1146. 


No  sooner  had  this  ambitious  prince  attained  the 
sovereignty  of  Kief,  than  he  formed  the  project  of  de- 
priving the  princes  of  the  race  of  Vladimir  of  their  do- 
minions, and  of  uniting  all  Russia  under  his  own  power, 
and  that  of  h'li  brothers. 

But  his  first  enterprises  were  unsuccessful.  In  one  of 
them,  his  troops  were  seized  with  a  panic  of  terror,  and 
took  to  flight  without  having  seen  their  enemy;  in 
another,  his  negociations  were  not  more  advantageous 
'ban  bis  arms.      Having  made  proposals  which  were 
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not  e?en  listened  td,  he  sent  his  son  with  an  army  to 
enfoFce  them ;  but  hb  troops  were  defeated,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  conolude  a  peace  with  a  prince  weaker  than 
himself.  This  was  Andrey,  the  youngest  son  of  Vladi- 
mir, whom  he  wished  to  rob  of  Pereiaslavl,  the  rightful 
inheritance  of  that  prince. 

The  people  of  Novgorod  requested  Vsevolod  to 
send  them  his  son  to  reign  over  them,  instead  of  his 
brother  whom  they  had  expelled  from  the  throne.  The 
grand-prince  readily  acceded  to  their  request;  but 
they  soon  after  informed  him,  that  they  would  be  go> 
vemed,  neither  by  his  son,  nor  by  his  brother,  nor  by 
any  prince  of  his  race.  At  this  news,  Vsevolod  gave 
order  for  the  arrest  of  their  deputies,  among  whom  was 
their  bishop. 

The  Novgorodians,  fearing  the  result  to  their  citizens 
who  were  detained  at  Kief,  offered  to  accept  for  their 
sovereign,  Sviatopolk,  the  son  of  Mstislaf  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  grand-prince.  To  this  proposal,  Vse- 
volod appeared  to  yield,  and  sent  for  Sviatopolk  to 
Kief;  but  no  sooner  had  this  prince  arrivetl,  than  instead 
of  being  elevated  to  a  crown,  he  was  thrown  into  chains. 

The  grand-prince  hoped,  that  by  this  act  of  violence 
he  should  compel  the  Novgorodians  to  submit  to  his 
designs;  but  his  expectation  was  disappointed,  and  all 
his  future  efforts  to  impose  upon  them  a  prince  of  his 
own  family,  failed  of  success. 

The  weak  Viatcheslaf,  after  having  abdicated  the 
sovereignty  of  Kief,  had  retired  to  Tourof,  his  first 
chiefdom.  There  he  was  living  in  peace,  when  Vsevolod 
proposed  that  he  should  cede  this  to  him  also.  Viat- 
cheslaf, who  feared  that  an  effusion  of  blood  would 
follow  his  refusal,  yielded  to  this  proposal,  and  meekly 
retired  to  Pereiaslavl,  a  government  which  had  been 
vacated  by  the  decease  of  his  youngest  brother.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  taken  possesion  of  his  new  dominions^ 
when  they  were  invaded  by  Igor,  a  son  of  Oleg;  who 
burnt  the  hamlets  and  villages,  destroyed  the  com,  and 
held  the  capital  in  siege  for  two  months.  Viatches- 
laf was  relieved  by  two  of  his  brothers,  but  fearing  a 
repetition  of  such  attacks,  he  obtained  permission  of 
Vsevolod  to  resume  his  ancient  fiefdom  ot  Toxxxo^* 
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VseTolod  assisted  Vladislaus  III.  King  of  Poland, 
in  a  war  which  that  prince  had  undertaken  against  his 
brothers ;  but  the  combined  armies  of  the  two  sovereigns 
were  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  Vladislaus 
was  dethroned. 

The  grand-prince  died  in  1146.  His  character  was 
so  little  beloved,  that  his  subjects  were  unable  to  con- 
ceal their  joy  at  his  decease. 


IGOR   II. 

BBGAH  TO  HSieN  1146,  DIBD 


The  tirst  acts  of  Igor's  reign  were  highly  unpoDular. 
He  continued  certain  odious  taxes  which  he  nad  pro* 
mised  to  abolish ;  abd  abandoned  the  administration  of 
affairs  to  his  favourites,  who  abused  their  power,  and 
loaded  the  people  with  oppressions  and  wrongs. 

The  Kievians  foresaw  the  evils  that  would  befal  them 
under  so  tyrannical  a  government ;  they  cherished  with 
affection  the  memory  of  Monomachus,'  and  entreated 
his  grandson  Isiaslaf  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  un- 
der which  they  groaned. 

Isiaslaf  imm^iately  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  Igor,  unwilling  to  quit  his  throne  without  a 
struggle,  and  being  assisted  by  bis  brother  Sviatoslaf, 
marched  against  his  rival ;  but  he  had  scarcely  passed 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  when  the  inhabitants, 
whom  he  had  armed,  refused  to  combat  in  his  defence. 
This  refusal  excited  distrust  among  the  troops  of  Igor's 
brother.  Trouble  and  revolt  seized  the  armies :  it  was 
necessary  at  the  same  time  to  suppress  the  sedition  of 
one,  and  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  other.  In  these 
circumstances,  Igor,  despairing  of  success,  and  fearing 
to  become  the  prisoner  of  his  rival,  took  to  flight,  after 
having  worn  for  six  weeks  the  title  of  prince  of  Kief. 
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ISIASLAF  II. 

BKOAN  TO  RSION  1146,  DIED  1154 


The  news  of  the  flight  of  Igor  diffused  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  throughout  the  capital.  Tsiasiaf,  on  his 
entrance,  heard  nothing  but  exclamations  of  joy,  saw 
nothing  but  sharks  of  attachment  and  zeal.  Having 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  citizens,  he  dis- 
patched his  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Igor,  who 
was  found  in  a  marsh,  and  on  being  brought  back  to  the 
new  Sovereign,  was  thrown  into  prison. 

The  peaceful  Viatcheslaf  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to 
feel  the  risings  of  ambition.  Excited  and  encouraged 
by  his  nobles,  he  took  up  arms  to  recover  the  throne  of 
Kief;  He  speedily  regained  the  states  of  which  he  had 
beeijQ  robbed  by  Vsevolod,  seized  upon  the  whole  of 
Volhynia,  and  placed  one  of  his  relations  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Volodimer.  Successes  so  rapid  seemed  to  pro- 
mise him  the  conquest  of  Kief,  but  the  time  of  his  re- 
verses had  arrived;  after  having  lost  all  that  he  had 
gtined,  he  saw  himself  deprived  of  the  chiefdom  of 
Tourofy  over  which  the  prince  pf  Kief  placed  one  of 
his  sons. 

Isiaslafy  though  revelling  in  victory,  was  the  prey  of 
disquietude.  The  massy  chains  with  which  Igor  was 
laden,  the  numerous  guards  which  watched  over  him, 
the  deep  horrors  of  his  dungeon,  and  the  fortified  walls 
of  the  monastery  in  which  he  was  enclosed,  were  insuf- 
ficient to  bring  ease  to  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  He 
was  in  constant  dread  of  Sviatoslaf,  brother  of  this  un- 
fortunate prince,  and  despaired  of  rest,  until  he  should 
oppress  and  subdue  him. 

Sviatoslaf  had  for  his  fiefdom  Novgorod-Severski : 
a  considerable  army,  under  the  command  of  many 
princes,  invaded  it.  Not  believing  himself  to  be  in  a 
state  fit  for  resistance,  he  sued  for  peace.  It  was 
offered  to  him  on  condition  that  he  would  promise  to 
abandon  his  brother,  and  never  attempt  to  effect  his  re- 
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instatement,  nor  even  his  deliverance.  Justly  indignant 
at  these  conditions,  Sviatoslaf  exclaimed,  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  submit  to  them ;  but  the  most  terrible 
consequences  resulted  to  him  from  his  refusal.  After 
having  seen  his  palace  consumed  to  ashes,  his  towns 
delivered  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  his  fields  ravaged, 
be  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  hi  the  depths  of 
forests. 

When  Igor  learnt  in  Itis  dungeon,  the  misfortunes  of 
bis  brother,  and  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  be  be- 
came the  prey  of  a  melancholy,  which  conducted  him 
to  the  gates  of  the  grave.  In  this  extremity^  he  asked 
permission  of  the  prince  of  Kief  to  assume  the  habit 
of  a  religious  order.  Isiaslaf  sent  a  bishop,  to  invest 
him  with  the  monkish  crown.  The  unfortunate  prince, 
recovered  from  his  malady,  but  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  monk,  was  led  from  prison,  and  transferred  to  a  mo- 
nastery in  Kief. 

But  Sviatoslaf,  in  the  mean  time,  was  retrieving  his 
shattered  fortune.  Yury,  uncle  of  Isiaslaf,  united  him- 
self to  his  interests.  With  their  joint  armies,  they  cap- 
tured several  towns  from  the  grand-prince,  and  beine 
re-inforced  with  some  troops  of  the  Polovtzes,  compelled 
the  prince  of  Tchemigof  to  espouse  their  cause.  Isias- 
laf, informed  of  these  events,  sends  orders  into  different 
parts  of  his  dominion ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  demands 
succour  of  men  and  horses  from  his  brother  Vladimir, 
whom  he  had  entrusted  in  his  absence  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Kief. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kief  were  filled  with  indignation 
acainst  the  enemies  of  their  prince,  and  in  the  moment 
of  ardour,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  fight  for  their  sovereign  so  long  as  Igor  was  suffered 
to  live.  At  these  woras,  the  ancient  hatred  of  the 
people  is  re-kindled  and  rises  into  fury :  they  all  repeat, 
with  one  voice,  that  Igor  shall  perish.  In  vain  the 
metropolitan  exerts  all  his  influence  with  the  people ; 
in  vain  Vladimir  and  the  most  respectable  citizens  throw 
themselves  into  their  midst,  and  endeavour  to  restrain 
them  by  the  earnestness  of  persuasion,  and  by  the  force 
of  authority;  in  vain  even  the  deputies  of  Isiaslaf 
threaten  them  with  the  anger  of  their  sovereign  :  they 
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m  deef  to  every  tjung  but  the  voiee  of  their  fiassioM^ 
iWflMfsed  by  every  thieg  but.  their  determiiiAtion  to  effect 
Ibe  ^bath  of  the  prince.    They  speed  to  the  juonssteryy 
where  the  unfortunate  Igor,  falke  from  his  throne,  was 
spending hisdaiw  IB  penitence,  in  peace,  and  in  obscikrity » 
and  where  bia  present  bttmiliation  ^oald  have  made  them 
forget  his  former  pride,  and  his  ancient  excess,     Vladi- 
mir monnta  hie  hofse,  and  hastens  to  the  spo4,  to  prevent 
the  Mooamphshmeat  of  the  €rime.    The  concourse  of 
the  people  whi^  filb  the  streets  arresta  his  process,  he 
iafimea  ^  take  another  eaadi  he  loses  time,  and  the 
BMKdareia  airive  hefiwe  him.     Isor  w%b  at  the  altar  of 
piayer:   they  seiae  him  by  the  hair,  and  drag  him  to 
the  portals  of  the  cheroh.    At  this  moment,  Vladimir 
arrives,  he  hears  the  cries  of  4he  uitfertuaate  prince, 
be  aeea  Um  rolled  ia  the  dust,  ajad  smartiag  beaeati^ 
the  blows  (rf  the  infuriate  mob.    Struck  with  horror  at 
the  acene»  he  forgets  his  own  danger,  drivea  eiwsy  the 
ffMlemade  unrssistiagby  astonishweat,  aadeovers  Igor 
wim  bis  manlto.    He  sibruggles  akme  againat  the  oon- 
le^eie  fiv  their  victim..    The  jrage  >Qf  tbe  peofile  is  in- 
eieMed  by  resistance.    In  prokoging  the  contest,  Igor 
is  dragged  to  the  pelace  of  tbe  mother  of  the  reign- 
ing prince.     There  the  prince  Michel  offers  himself  as 
a  new  protector  to  the  unfortunate  prince.     U niting  with 
Vladimir,  he  pushes  Igor  into  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  assassins,  seeing  themselves  deprived  of  their  victim, 
fall  upon  his  defeu&rs.     Vladimir  escapes  from  them ; 
but  they  surround  and  even  strike  Michel,  who  snatches 
himself  from  their  hands,  throws  himself  into  the  palace, 
and  closes  the  gates.     Tbe  populace  having  broken 
theai,  see  Igor  apon  tbe  thrsshoid;  they  seiae  him, 
drag  him  foith,  and  oMirder  him.     Their  fory  is  not  ap- 
peased  even  by  bis  death ;   but  having  oommitted  a 
thousand  outrages  upon  his  corpse,  they  throw  it  into  a 
commen  marsh. 

Vladinur  himself  took  up  the  body  of  the  slaugbtered 
prince,  and  caused  it  to  oe  interred  on  the  following 
day.  The  people  assisted  a^  tbe  faaeral  rites,  and  being 
adlieted  with  remorse  for  their  conduct,  shed  torrents  of 
tears.  Isiaslaf  was  the  more  afflicted  at  this  mournful 
event,  as  it  might  draw,  upon  bim  tbe  irreconcilable 
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hatred  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Igor^  and  thus 
provoke  intermhiable  wara.  With  a  view,  therefore, 
to  gain  over  the  brother  of  the  deceased  monarch,  he 
gave  him  his  niece  in  marriage ;  but  this  alliance  did 
not  cause  Sviatoslaf  to  forget  eiUier  a  brother  whom  he 
had  tenderly  loved,  or  the  safferings  which  he  himself 
had  endufed. 

Isiaslaf  now  carried  on  war  against  the  prince  of 
Souzdal,  and  having  collected  an  immense  army,  in- 
vaded his  dominions.  This  expedition  was  at  first 
successful,  but  in  consequence  <h  the  severity  of  the 
season,  it  failed  of  its  object,  and  terminated  in  disgrace. 

Yury,*  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  two 
Sviatoslafs,t  and  with  the  Polovties,  invaded  in  retnm 
the  territories  of  the  prince  of  Kief. 

Isiaslaf  was  persuaded  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  rejecting 
this  advice,  he  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  was 
first  in  the  attack.  After  a  short,  but  bloody  battle, 
his  troops  were  defeated^  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  He  re-entered  Kief,  not  to  exercise 
the  supreme  power,  but  to  collect  his  treasures  and 
family,  and  to  remove  them  to  Vladimir,  a  principality 
which  he  had  granted  to  one  of  his  brothers. 


YURY,  or  GEORGE  I. 

BBflAK    TO    RIION    1140,    OBTBRONBD    1150. 


1st  ASLAF,  though  dethroned,  did  not  abandon  himself 
to  despair.  He  soon  obtained  succours  from  Hungary 
and  I'olandy  and  marched,  with  a  considerable  army, 
against  the  usurper ;  but  his  troops,  through  fear,  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
follow  them  in  their  inglorious  flight.  He  was  pursued 
to  Lutchesk,  the  city  in  which  his  brother  Vladimir 
then  resided ;  and  being  ^re  attacked,  he  sent  out  a 
body  of  his  soldiers  to  encounter  the  enemy.     Audrey, 

*  The  prince  of  Sonidal. 

t  The  broCher  of  Igor,  and  the  fon  of  Vwvolod. 
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the  BOD  of  Yury^  rashes  up<«  this  troop,  accompanied 
by  only  two  meo,  one  of  whom  immediately  perishes 
at  his  side.  He  pierces  with  his  lance  all  who  resist 
him,  and  presses  forwaids  until  he  reaches  even  the 
yicinily  of  the  walb.  The  enemy  now  perceives  that 
a  single  individual  has  put  them  to  flight.  Ashamed 
(^  their  terror,  they  return,  and  endeavour  to  wreak 
their  yengeance  on  the  valorous  youth.  His  horse  is 
woanded  with  two  arrows,  and  himself  appears  ready 
to  receive  the  mortal  blow.  But  rallying  all  his  force, 
he  cats  a  way  through  opposing  ranks,  and  regains  his 
army.  -His  horse  immediately  stops,  and  expires, 
and  he  causes  him  to  be  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 
Stir,  wishing  to  testify,  even  to  a  brute  animal,  the 
gratitude  which  his  services  had  deserved. 

The  city  of  Lutchesk  was  about  to  surrender,  when 
Isiaslaf  sent  a  request  for  peace ;  it  was  granted  to  him 
at  the  intercession  of  Audrey,  who  was  as  generous  as 
he  was  brave. 

Isiaslaf  always  reckoned  upon  the  attachment  of  his 
ancient  subjects,  and  never  lost  the  hope  of  regaining 
his  former  government.  Having  ascertained,  by  means 
of  spies,  that  a  considerable  party  in  Kief  was  ready  to 
rise  in  his  favour,  he  procured  an  army  of  Hungarians, 
and  advanced  upon  the  city  by  forced  marches.  Yury, 
at  ease  in  his  capital,  had  no  idea  that  his  rival  was  in 
a  state  to  attack  him,  until  Boris,  who  had  fled  from 
Bielgorod,  announced  his  approach.  Having  no  time 
to  collect  an  army  for  his  defence,  he  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  abandoned  considerable  wealth  to  the 
conqueror. 

The  retired  sovereign  received  a  cordial  welcome  to 
his  capital,  but  the  restless  ambition  of  Yury,  and  the 
incursions  of  the  Polovtzes  deprived  him  of  repose, 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1154, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  with  him  to  the  tomb, 
the  regret  and  the  afiection  of  his  subjects. 
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ROTISLAF. 

RSIGNKD   UVRINO   SOME   PART   OP   1154. 


BoTiSLAF,  brother  of  Isiaalaf^  ivas  now  called  tothe 
throne.  Soon  aft«r  his  accession,  he  called  a  coooeil 
of  his  noblesy  to  enable  him  to  determine  the  conduct 
he  should  pursue  towards  Isiaslaf.  The  wisest  of  them 
declared  for  peace,  and  maintained  that  there  existed 
no  reason  for  its  violation  ;  but  Rotislaf,  notwithstand- 
ing»  determined  on  war,  and  immediately  took  the  field. 
When,  however^  he  found  that  he  had  to  encounter 
superior  forces,  he  repenUjd  of  his  decision,  and  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  his  allies  to  the  attainment  of  peace. 
His  allies,  having  obtained  information  of  his  perfidy^ 
deserted  him,  leaving  him  to  his  own  feeble  resources ; 
and  he,  knowing  that  these  would  enable  htn  neither  to 
negociate  with  honour,  nor  to  combat  with  success,  re- 
signed the  government  of  Kief,  and  retired  to  Smolensk. 


ISIASLAF  III. 

RBIONBD  DURING   SOMK  PART  OF  1194. 


The  Kievians,  abandoned  by  their  sovereign,  iu?ited 
Isiaslaf  to  reign  over  them.  He  entered  the  city,  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  master  of  it ;  and  to  satisfy  the 
Polovtzes,  delivered  over  Pereiaslavl  to  their  barbarous 
plunder. 

The  prince  of  Kief  had  no  occasion  long  to  congratu- 
late himself  on  his  unexpected  good  fortune ;  for  soon 
after  his  accession,  he  vas  attacked  by  Yury,  to  whom 
he  willingly  resigned  his  crown. 
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JOURY,  YOURY,  or  GEORGE  I. 

RE-BSTABLISHIO  1154,  DIED  1157. 


VuRT  had  not  been  long  restored  to  his  kingdom 
wken  he  was  called  to  contend  with  the  Polovtzes, 
He  marched  against  them  in  person,  but  when  the  two 
annies  niet,  neither  of  them  appeared  eager  for  combat* 
Ywry  knew  that  if  he  defeated  the  Polovtzes,  fresh 
liOfd€8  of  these  barbarians  would  succeed  to  the  invasion 
af  his  country ;  and  the  Polovtzes,  on  their  side,  had 
too  often  experienced  the  valour  of  the  Russians,  to 
confide  in  the  favourable  result  of  a  battle.  Yury 
oliered  them  presents,  which  they  readily  accepted; 
bvt  he  had  scarcely  retired,  when  they  ravaged  the 
iobnrbs  of  Pereiaslavl,  and  thus  carried  into  their  coun- 
try both  tribute  and  plunder. 

This  prince  had  purchased  the  throne  of  Kief  by  ar- 
duous toil  and  repeated  wars ;  he  possessed  it  without 
either  rest  or  enjoyment.  He  was  always  occupied  in 
contests,  which  he  carried  on  to  establish  his  crown,  to 
secure  the  fealty  of  the  inferior  princes  of  Russia,  or  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  hostile  tribes.  While  preparing 
for  a  war  against  Novgorod,  which  had  revolted  from 
his  son  Mstislaf,  death  arrested  him  in  bis  career  of  am- 
bition, and  delivered  Kief  from  one  of  its  most  worthless 
and  degraded  tyrants.  The  citizens,  unable  to  conceal 
their  joy  at  his  decease,  burnt  his  palace,  and  massacred 
the  Souzdalians,  whom  he  had  employed  as  the  instru- 
ments of  their  oppression. 

Yury  founded  several  cities,  which  he  peopled  from 
neiriibouring  nations^  and  thus  enlarged  the  resources 
of  Russia.  Among  these  were  Vladunir,  which  soon 
became,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  Moscow,  which  afterwards  succeeded  to 
that  honour.  The  origin  of  the  latter  city  is  thus  related 
by  historians. 

When  the  regent  Olga  was  on  his  march  towards 
Kief,  he  traversed  the  country  in  which  the  Moskva 
unites  its  waters  to  those  of  the  Jausa  and  the  N^linna. 
r2 
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of  tbe  approaching  storm,  and  implored  their  assistance 
against  the  common  and  terrible  enemy.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Tartars  bad  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Russians, 
with  protestations  of  friendship,  hoping  to  prevent  their 
alliance  with  the  Polovtzes,  and  by  diviaing  to  con- 
quer the  two  nations.  For  once,  however,  the  Russians 
were  true  to  their  own  interest :  they  slew  the  ambas- 
sadors, and  in  concert  with  the  Polovtzes,  raised  a 
numerous  army  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars. 
The  contending  parties  met  near  the  river  Kalka, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  a  furious  contest 
ensued.  The  Tartars  rushed  on  the  combined  army 
with  all  their  characteristic  daring  and  impetuosity. 
The  Russians  maintained  their  ground  with  intrepidity, 
but  their  alUes,  terrified  at  the  furious  onset  of  the  Tar- 
tars, suddenly  betook  tKemselves  to  flight.  Only  a 
tenth  part  escaped,  of  an  army  which  excluding  the 
Polovtzes,  is  said  to  have  been  composed  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  prince  of  Kief,  who, 
with  his  army,  oqpupied  an  adjacent  hill,  had  a 
ravorable  opportunity  for  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  Tar- 
tars, as  they  were  pursuing  the  Russians,  and  by  that 
measure  might  have  turued  the  fortune  of  the  day; 
but  he  remained  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  scene,  and 
thought  only  of  throwing  up  entrenchments  for  his  own 
defence. 

The  Tartars,  after  their  victory,  entered  into  Russia, 
without  the  least  resistance.  The  people,  accustomed 
to  come  out  from  their  town  before  their  princes  with 
tbe  cross  and  images  of  their  saints,  had  the  simplicity 
to  offer  the  same  honours  to  the  Tartars ;  but  these  re- 
jected them  with  disdain,  and  fell  upon  tbe  artless  mul- 
titude, who  had  no  weapons  of  defence,  but  their  cries 
and  their  tears.  All  the  country  which  the  ruthless 
invaders  traversed,  was  laid  waste,  all  the  towns  were 
pillaged,  and  such  was  the  loss  of  men  which  Russia 
sustained,  that  the  principality  of  Kief  alone,  is  said 
to  have  been  deprived  of  G0,000  of  its  subjects.  Tbe 
Tartars  advanced  as  far  as  Novgorod-Serverski,  in  little 
Russia,  to  the  north-east  of  Tchernigof,  where  they 
suddenly  turned  round  to  the  south,  aad  re^^ired  to  the 
cmap  of  Ziagig  Kban,  who  waa  then  Va  BuKXi^\^% 
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The  prince  of  Vladimir,  the  first  sovereign  of  Russia, 
wh^.  jCUi^t  to  hare  set  an  example  of  vigorous  defence 
to  )Q|e,.inferipi  princes,  did  not  even  deign  to  place 
hini^d{^a,t.Uie  head  of  the  forces  which  he  had  promised 
for  tha  war;  and,  adding  indolence  to  his  shameful 
indiSerence^  he  did  not  send  them  to  the  field,  until  the 
enemy  had  conquered  and  retired. 

line  tlussians  now  perceived,  that  in  the  Tartars  they 
had  to  contend  with  no  ordinary  foe.  It  was  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  their  princes  would  have  united  in 
soQfie  pli^  of  common  defence ;  but,  instead  of  this, 
they  renewed  their  mutual  dissensions,  wasted  their- 
resources,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  conquest  of 
their  country,  vniich  not  long  after  occurred. 

About  thirteen  years  after  the  sanguinair  battle  on 
the  Kalka,  Baaty  Khan,*  at  the  head  of  fresh  hordes 
of  Tartars,  penetrated  into  Russia.  Having  first  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  he  followed  up  his 
victories  with  insatiate  ardour,  and  spread  in  every 
direction  the  terror  of  his  name.  Wherever  he  came 
with  his  barbarian  hosts,  the  whole  face  of  nature  was 
converted  into  a  scene  of  horror  and  desolation ;  towns 
and  villages  were  destroyed  by  fire;  all  the  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
children,  women,  and  old  men,  carried  into  captivity. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to  which  they  approached , 
offered  a  compromise,  the  faithless  Tartars  pretended 
to  receive  their  submission,  but  immediately  violated 
their  agreisment,  and  treated  those  who  surrendered  to 
their  mercy,  with  the  same  sererity  as  those  who  had 
offered  tiiem  resistance.  If  the  inhabitants  of  open 
towns  and  villages  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  to 
welcome  them  as  conqnetors  and  friends ;  death,  torture, 
or  slavery  was  the  reward  of  their  spontaneous  sub- 
mission. 

The  first  state  which  the  barbarians  attacked  was 
Riiazan,  the  prince  of  which  applied  for  succour  to  the 
sovereign  of  Vladimir.  He  sent  a  few  troops  to  his 
assistance,  but  they  dther  came  too  late,  or  their  num- 
ber tvas  too  small.    The  state  of  Riazan  fell,  and  its 

*  He  was  the  gnrndton  of  ZiDgU  Khan. 
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r  bll  was  succeeded  by  tliat  of  Pereiaslavl,  ItosKif,  Sas- 
k  dal,  and  several  others.  Like  a  furious  torrent,  rushing 
L  down  ihc  mountain's  eide,  and  irreustjbly  bearing  away 
■  vilb  it  all  tbat  resists  its  progress,  these  eKsteru  hordes 
b  lolled  their  rapid  courK,  c«rryiag  in  tb^r  train,  tiro 
L  «iid  sword,  ravages  and  deaoluUon,  (iiraioiits  aad  deatb; 
K  and  sweeping  all  before  them  in  one  common  ruin. 
B  Tltey  now  approached  to  the  |jrim;i|)alLty  of  \'^ladiinir, 
r  and  no  army  had  been  nth&l  to  reeet  them  on  the 
L  froatiers.  They  advanced  witliout  resistance  to  the 
I  Ottpital,  which  had  nothing  to  expect,  but  the  same 
li  crtiel  treatment  which  other  cities  had  received. 
w  Vary,  with  unpardonable  aegljgeuce,  was  celebrating 
L  B  marriage  feast,  when  he  onght  to  have  been  employed 
1.  in  preparin]i;for  the  reception  of  tlie  enemy.  On  leaving 
L  Ae  city,  he  had  consigned  it,  with  his  wife  and  two  of 
L  his  sons,  to  the  protection  uf  one  of  his  chieftains,  in 
C.bope  that,  as  it  was  naturally  strong,  it  would  be  able 
K  to  sustain  a  long  and  vigorous  siege.  But  the  com- 
E  mander,  by  his  own  cowardice,  spread  iiresolution  and 
E  alarm  among  the  citizens.  These,  instead  of  annoying 
Ktbe  euemy  by  frequent  sallies,  and  employing  every 
J  Biethod  of  defence  which  ingenuity  could  devise  and 
C,  courage  execute,  ran  from  onacburch  to  another,  oifering 
r  their  devotioas  to  their  numerous  saints,  and  imploring 
I  from  them  miraculous  protection  and  relief.  W  hen  they 
.  perceived  that  these  celestial  advocalies  were  not  to  be 
L  moved  by  their  entreaties,  they  abiwdoned  tliemeeWea  to 
Lterror  and  despair;  and  to  eneuie  to  themselves  a  blisa- 
WttA  departure,  assumed  the  habits  of  tnonks  and  nuns, 
^tliecity,  as  might  be  expected,  aooo  fell  into  the  bauds 
r«t  the  Tartars.  They  one  morning  scaled  the  walls, 
Fwid  finding  none  to  oppose  th(9n,  quickly  made  theiu- 
P selves  masters  of  the  place ;  they  Inid  aside  every 
Lfeelingof  humanity,  and  like  beasts  of  prey,  satialed 
Rtbeir  appetite  for  blood  among  the  dafencelesii  and 
Ewretcheu  inhabitants.  The  grand-prtucess,  and  other 
Ksdiea  of  distinction,  from  fear  of  tne  brutality  of  the 
reonquerors,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  choir  of  a  church, 
KVrfaich  all  the  assurances  of  safety  made  to  them  by  tke 
Fl'artars,  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  abandon.  It 
Bess  therefore  set  ou  &e  by  the  invaders,  nbo  feasted     , 
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their  ears  with  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  women  as 
they  sank  expiring  into  the  flames. . 

The  tidings  of  these  deplorable  events  were  conveyed 
to  Ynry,  and  roused  him  to  madness  and  desperation; 
He  assembled  his  remaining  adherents, — marched  with 
this  little  band  against  the  Tartars, — and  attacked  themi 
with  the  fiercest  valour.  The  contest  was  short,  but 
sanguinary ;  the  Tartars  achieved  the  victory  by  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  the  body  of  Yury  was 
found  among  the  slain. 

The  barbarians  pursued  their  conquests,  until  they 
arrived  within  sixty  miles  of  the  city  of  Novgoroci, 
when,  as  in  a  former  instance,  they  sudddenly  faced 
about,  and  evacuated  the  Russian  empire.  The  cause 
of  this  rapid  retreat  is  unknown ;  but  the  Russian  an- 
nalists, with  their  wonted  superstition,  ascribe  it  to  a 
miracle  wrought  by  the  archangel  Michel. 


YAROSLAF  II. 

BKGAN  TO   BEIGN   1239,   DIKD  1240. 


As  soon  as  Yaroslaf,  prince  of  Novgorod,  was  in- 
formed of  the  retreat  of  the  Tartars,  he  transferred  to 
his  son  Alexander  the  government  of  Novgorod,  and 
hastened  to  Vladimir,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne^ 
of  his  deceased  brother.  He  raised  the  city  from  ita 
ashes,  recalled  the  scattered  inhabitants,  and  as  if  the- 
state,  which  with  difficulty  he  re-established,  was  become 
at  once  too  powerful  for  his  sceptre,  he  divided  it  among 
the  princes  of  his  blood. 

The  Tartars,  however,  had  not  finally  deserted 
Russia.  Baaty  sent  an  army  into  the  south-east  of  that 
unfortunate  country,  PereKaslavl  was  captured  without 
effort.  Tchernigof,  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence,  was 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  The  bishop  of  this  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  but  they  treated 
bim  with  jieculiar  courtesy  and  respect. 
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Soon  after  this  expedition,  Mangu  Khan  was  sent  by 
Baaty  to  make  an  attempt  against  Kief,  where  Mikhail 
then  reigned.  As  be  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  take  this  city  by  force,  he  invited  Mikhail  to 
surrender,  and  sent  deputies  to  treat  with  him.  These 
^  (Hince  of  Kief  caused  to  be  assassinated ;  and  liaving 
basely  abandoned  the  city,  he  took  refuge  in  the  court  of 
Hvngary.  Scarcely  had  Mikhail  entered  upon  his 
flight,  when  Rotislaf  seized  upon  the  throne  of  Kief; 
but  he  was  almost  inmiediately  expelled  by  a  rival,  who 
left  the  city^  and  confided  both  its  government  and  de- 
fence to  a  lieutenant,  whose  name  was  Dmitri. 

Dmitri  valiantly  defended  the  city  with  which  he 
was  entrusted,  but  was  unable  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
On  the  coming  up  of  Baaty  himself.  Kief  fell,  as 
Vladimir  had  faUen  two  years  before. 

The  Tartars  having  made  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
mounted  vigorously  to  the  assault.  The  besieged  de- 
fended themselves  at  the  breach  during  the  whole  day, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  night,  constructed  a  wall 
round  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  Animated  by  the  new 
asylum  which  they  had  erected,  they  re-commenced, 
with  additional  fury,  the  combat  at  the  breach.  Dmitri, 
by  his  talents  and  his  courage,  endeavoured  to  support 
ihe  declining  fortune  of  his  country,  but  being  wounded, 
was  obliged  to  retire. 

The  citiisensy  deprived  of  their  leader,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  retreat  which  they  had  provided.  In  the 
disorder  into  which  fear  had  plunged  them,  they  pressed 
in  a  troop  upon  the  arches  of  the  church,  which  im- 
mediately fell,  crashed  multitudes  to  death,  and  in- 
volved part  of  the  new  wall  in  the  rain.  Thus  the 
Tartars  were  made  masters  of  the  city,  and  performed 
tide  severest  cruelties  upon  its  brave  inhabitants. 

The  conqueror  knew  how  to  respect  the  valour  of  the 
defender  of  Kief,  and  treated  him  less  as  a  captive  than 
as  a  friend.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  this  generous 
citizen,  who  wished  to  free  his  country  from  the  ^rocious 
Mongok,  that  Bcuity  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
Hungary  and  Poland. 

It  is  with  states  as  with  individuals :  once  fallen  into 
misfortune,  they  are  surrounded  wvth  enemies «  who  are 
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eager  to  share  the  spoil.  This  Kussia  eKp«ritucttl, 
when  weakened  by  the  ravages  of  the  Tartarian  hordes. 
The  Lithuanians  fell  upon  Smolensk ;  but  as  they  had 
the  folly  to  make  their  incuraion  at  a  niomeat  when  the 
Tartars  were  retiring,  they  met  with  a  severe  repulse. 
The  Danes,  assisted  by  the  Swedes  and  Livonians,  in- 
vaded Novgorod  with  a  numerous  army,  and  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  the  capital,  to  demand  the  submission  ol 
the  citizens.  The  answer  of  Alexander  was  worthy  ol' 
bis  courage  ;  and  though  he  could  not  meet  his  enemies 
with  equal  forces,  he  advanced  against  them  at  the  head 
of  the  Novgorodians  alone. 

The  two  armies  met  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Xeva, 
uear  to  tlie  place  where  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Finland.  Alexander  commenced  the  attack;  he 
pluuged  into  the  midst  of  danger,  struck  terror,  disorder, 
and  death,  into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  encountered 
their  general  in  the  confusion,  and  wounded  him  with  his 
own  hand.  Sis  of  the  principal  warriors  of  Novgorod, 
by  imitating  the  example  of  their  prince,  infused  courage 
into  the  bfoasta  of  the  meanest  soldiers.  One  of  these 
fierce  combatants  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent,  ovcrturued 
it,  and  rent  it  iit  pieces;  another,  with  his compauious, 
shattered  three  vessels;  a  third,  despising  all  danger, 
drcwe  back  to  the  fleet  all  who  threw  tliemselves  in  his 
way,  killed  oneof  the  enemy's  generals,  and  embrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a.  Livonian  bishop,  who  ought  not 
to  havevisked  in  battle  a  life  dedicated  to  peace  and 
prayer.  Tlie  victory  of  Alexander  was  complete,  and 
as  it  was  achieved  on  the  shores  of  the  Neva,  he  re- 
ceived from  it  the  surname  of  Nevski. 

While  the  Lithuanians  and  other  nations  were  thus 
engaged  in  fruitless  expeditions  against  Novgorod,  and 
Kief  was  governed  by  the  lieutenants  of  Baaty,  the 
principality  of  Vladimir  enjoyed  peace,  and  seemed  to 
forget  its  misfortunes.  But  its  repose  was  soon  to  be 
interrupted.  Baaty  who,  after  three  years  of  predatory 
excursion  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  had  returned  to 
Kaptchak,  required  Varoslaf  to  come  to  him  in  the 
quuity  of  his  vassal,  and  to  do  him  homage  at  the  horde : 
The  grand-prince  obeyed  the  summons,  and  took  with 
bim  CeaUantinef  one  of  hia  sods. 
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.  The  Khan  of  Kaptchack,  satisfied  with  the  submission 
of  the  prince,  treated  him  with  the  honours  due  to  his 
rank,  recognized  him  as  the  principal  sovereign  of  Russia, 
and  sent  him  back  into  his  estates  without  the  exaction 
of  any  tribute.  But  though  Baaty  enjoyed  sovereign 
authority  over  the  countries  of  his  dominions,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  Oktai,  son  and  principal  heir 
of  Zingis.  He  therefore  required  that  Yaroslaf  should 
tend  his  son  Constantine  to  the  grand  horde  of  the 
Mongols.  His  command  was  obeyed;  the  young  prince 
presented  the  homage  of  his  father  to  Oktai,  and  re- 
lumed to  his  country  after  an  absence  of  a  whole  year. 

The  master  of  Kaptcbak  soon  perceived  with  satis- 
faction, that  the  inferior  Russian  princes,  in  order  to  free 
themselves  from  the  dominion  of  Yaroslaf,  were  eager 
to  submit  to  his  yoke.  Instead  of  adjusting  their 
quarrels  themselves,  they  repaired  to  him  as  their 
judge,  and  by  strengthening  his  authority,  weakened  and 
rendered  contemptible  their  own. 

A  short  time  after,  Oklai  deceased,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  Kaiouk.  As  it  was  customary 
for  the  vassal  princes  to  pay  their  homage  to  a  new 
Khan,  Yaroslaf  was  ordered  to  perform  this  duty 
to  Kaiouk.  He  obeyed,  but  died  on  his  road  home, 
not  without  suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned  at  a 
Tartar  feast. 

We  have  seen  that  the  prince  of  Kief,  after  having 
assassinated  the  envoys  of  Baaty  Khan,  had  retired  into 
Hungary.  Having  heard  of  the  retreat  of  the  Tartars, 
he  returned  to  his  capital ;  but  finding  it  under  the  do- 
minion  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  to  Tchernigof.  He 
had  scarcely  entered  this  city,  when  he  was  inforiped 
that  no  Russian  prince  dared  to  take  possession  of  a 
sovereignty,  without  first  doing  homage  as  a  vassal  to 
the  Khan.  He  therefore  repaired  to  the  horde;  but  it) 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  perform  a  Tartar  ceremony 
which  he  regarded  as  idolatrous,  he  was  put  to  torture 
and  d^tb. 
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SVIATOSIJIF  III. 

BEGAN   TO  REIGN  1246,  DBTHROMED  1248. 


Whbn  news  of  the  death  of  Yaroslaf  was  conveyed 
to  Russia,  his  brother  Sviatoslaf,  who  thought  be  had  a 
right  to  succeed  hini,  took  possession  of  the  principality 
of  Vladimir.  Alexander  visited  his  uncle,  not  to  dispute 
the  throne  with  him,  but  to  obtain  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  preserve  to  the  children  of  Yaroslaf,  the 
different  estates  which  their  father  had  allotted  to  tbemi. 

Mikhail,  the  fifth  son  of  Yaroslaf,  less  just  and  more 
ambitions  than  Alexander,  attacked  his  uncle  by  sur« 
prise,  dethroned  him,  and  established  himself  in  his 
stead. 


MIKHAIL  I. 


But  scarcely  had  this  usurper  ascended  the  throne, 
when  he  received  the  news  oi  an  incursion  which  the 
Lithuanians  had  made  into  Russia ;  he  marched  against 
tbem,  and  is  reported  to  have  come  off  conqueror.  His 
victory,  however,  is  doubtful ;  while  it  is  certain  that 
he  lost  his  life  in  the  campaign,  after  a  brief  reign  of  a 
few  months. 


SVIATOSLAF  III. 

RB«I8TABX.1SHBD  124B,  AOAIN  DBTHRONBD  1849. 


SviATOSLAF  regained  possession  of  the  throne  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  his  turbulent  nephew,  but 
he  was  soon  called  to  abandon  it  a  second  time,  and 
for  ever, 
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Alexander  continued  to  govern  Novgorod :  and  as 
he  had  never  submitted  to  the  Tartars,  Baaty  sent  to 
demand  from  him  a  visit  of  allegiance.  The  Russian 
prince,  dreading  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  repaired 
to  the  tent  of  the  barbarous  chief.  His  mild  but  noble 
countenance,  the  beauty  of  his  features  and  the  majesty 
of  his  stature,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  sovereign 
of  Kaptchak,  who  loaded  him  with  care^^ses,  and  sent 
him,  with  his  brother  Andrey,  to  the  grand  horde. 

The  Tartars,  not  concent  with  confirming  to  him  the 
dominion  of  the  north  of  Russia,  gave  him  the  sovereignty 
of  the  south ;  but  as  the  prince  of  Kief  disputed  his  right 
of  investment,  he  obtained  possession  of  it  by  force. 
These  barbarians  hoped,  that  by  exciting  war  between 
the  two  princes,  they  might  enfeeble  their  resources,  and 
thus  reduce  them  to  a  still  lower  state  of  dependence  and 
vassalage.  At  the  same  time,  they  gave  to  Andrey  the 
sovereignty' of  Vladimir,  and  assisted  him  with  troops 
to  instate  himself  in  his  new  domain. 


ANDREY   II. 

BX6AN  TO  RBION  1240,  DBTHRONID  1252,  DIED  1264. 


It  was  by  the  arms  of  the  Tartars,  that  Andrey  de- 
throned his  uncle  Sviatoslaf ;  but  these  same  Tartars, 
not  long^  after,  deprived  him  of  his  crown. 

Leon,  the  son  of  one  Daniel,  prince  of  Kief,  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Bela,  King  of  Hungary.  In 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  Daniel  renounced  his 
connexion  with  the  Greek  Church,  and  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith.  As  the  reward  of  his  apostacy,  the 
pope  invested  him  with  the  title  of  King  of  Russia; 
but  as  its  merited  punishment,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  both  of  the  Russians  and  the  Tartars. 
These  regarded  the  pope  as  the  chief  temporal  sovereign 
of  Europe,  and  could  not  pardon  Daniel  for  having 
preferred  his  supremacy  to  their  own.  It  was  probably 
to  take  vengeaace  on  his  treachery  that  they  had  trans- 
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ferred  the  dominion  of  the  south  of  Russia  to' Alexander, 
to  whom  it  belonged  by  no  natural  or  rightful  claim. 

It  was  precisely  in  these  circumstances,  when  Daniel 
was  the  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the  Tartars, 
that  Audrey,  who  owed  his  power  to  their  protection, 
married  the  daughter  of  that  prince.  Proud  of  this 
alliance,  he  no  longer  did  homage  at  the  horde,  and 
eyen  refused  to  pay  tribute ;  but  he  soon  paid  the  price 
of  his  imprudence,  and  fell  a  yictim  to  the  yengeance 
of  the  Tartars. 

An  army  of  that  nation,  under  the  conduct  of  three 
princes,  inyaded  the  goyernments  of  Souzdal  and 
Vladimir.  Andrey,  surprised,  but  not  discouraged, 
collected  his  forces,  and  took  the  field;  but  he  was 
conquered,  and  retired,  with  his  wife  and  nobles,  into 
Liyonia,  where  he  was  treated  with  distinguished  respect. 
In  the  sequel,  howeyer,  he  reconciled  himself  to  the 
yictors,  and  regained  possession  of  the  fiefdom  of  Souzal, 
which  he  had  goyemed  preyiously  to  his  eleyation  to 
the  principality  of  Vladimir.  He  made  a  journey  to 
the  horde,  and  died  in  1264. 


ALEXANDER  I. 

B£OAM  TO  RBI«M  1292»  DIKO  1S04. 


Alexander,  who  was  at  the  horde,  when  hi* 
brother  was  driyen  from  the  throne,  was  made  prince  of 
Vladimir  by  the  Tartars.  On  his  return  to  Russia,  he 
established  bis  residence  in  his  new  capital,  re-assembled 
the  families  whom  the  fear  of  the  Tartars  had  dispersed,  * 
and  raised  from  their  ruins  the  towns  and  churches  which 
had  been  destroyed. 

This  prince,  mindful  of  the  injuries  which  the  Swedee 
had  inflicted  upon  Russia,  and  animated  by  the  yictcMrit 
oyer  them  which  he  had  achieyed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Neya,  determined  to  carry  his  arms  into  their  dominions* 
Accompanied  by  the  troops  of  Souzdal,  he  passed  into 
Noygorod,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  \bft  to\««&  ^^ 
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ferreil  the  domiuion  of  Lhe  south  of  Russia  to  Alexander, 
W  nhoiH  it  belonged  by  no  naiural  or  rightful  claim. 

It  was  precisely  iu  these  circumstances,  when  Uaoiel 
was  the  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the  I'artarsi, 
tiiat  Andrey,  who  owed  hia  power  to  their  protection, 
married  the  daughter  of  that  prince.  Proud  of  tbi» 
alLance,  he  no  longer  did  homage  at  the  horde,  tind 
even  refused  to  pay  tribute ;  but  he  soon  paid  the  price 
of  his  imprudence,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeanoo 
of  the  Tartais. 

An  army  of  that  nation,  under  tiie  conduct  of  three 
princes,  invaded  the  governments  of  Souzdal  and 
Vladimir.  Andrey,  surprised,  but  not  discouraged, 
collected  his  forces,  and  took  the  field:  but  lie  was 
conquered,  and  retired,  widi  his  wife  and  nobles,  into 
Livonia,  where  he  was  treated  with  distinguished  respect. 
1"  the  sequel,  however,  he  reconciled  himselt  to  the 
vietore,  and  regained  possession  of  the  fiefdom  of  Souzal, 
*'hich  he  had  governed  previously  to  his  elevation  to 
the  principality  of  Vladimir.  He  made  a  journey  to 
the  horde,  and  died  in  1264. 


ALEXANDEK  I. 

lEOlH    TD  BIIIN    IWl,  DIID  lit 
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the  republic.  He  plunged,  says  the  Russian  chronicle, 
into  forests  where  the  beams  of  the  sun  had  never 
penetrated,  and  where  the  human  voice  had  never  been 
neard.  He  forced  his  way  through  the  country  of  the 
Tehu^es  into  Sweden,  or  more  properly  into  Ingria  or 
FinlamI,  carried  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  terror, 
and  ravage,  and  death,  and  returned  laden  with  a  rich 
booty  to  the  country  he  had  left. 

About  this  time,  Baaty,  th^  Mongolian  Khan,  de- 
ceased, and  was  succeeded  by  Bourgai,  the  first  of  the 
Tartar  sovereigns  who  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith. 

Baaty  was  always  content  with  the  tokens  of  sub- 
mission which  he  received  from  the  Russian  princes, 
and  with  the  presents  which  they  willingly  sent  to  him ; 
but  Bourgai  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  be 
imposed*  tribute  upon  the  principalities  of  Souzdal, 
Mourom,  and  Rezan,  and  placed  a  principal  officer  in 
each  of  Ihem  to  superintend  its  collection,  and  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  people. 

Similar  officers  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Nov- 
gorod, to  pursue  the  same  measures  among  its  inhabitants. 
Alexander,  who  well  knew  the  inflexible  character  of 
the  Novgorodians,  trembled  for  the  result,  and  even 
condescended  to  accompany  the  collectors  of  tribute,  in 
order  to  soften  their  demands.  But  while  the  hero  of 
Russia  was  employed  in  this  humiliating,  though 
benevolent  work,  his  son  Yassili  headed  a  number  of 
the  citizens,  who  had  determined  to  reject  the  Tartar 
yoke,  and  filled  the  city  with  tumult  and  alarm.  The 
arrival  of  Alexander,  however,  quelled  this  insurrection, 
and  Yassili,  fearing  the  wrath  of  his  father,  took  refiige 
al  Pleskof.  Thither  the  grand-prince  pursued  and 
routed  him ;  and  on  returning  to  jSTovgorod,  inflicted 
the  most  cruel  tortures  upon  his  adherents.  It  was  now 
agreed,  that  the  inhabitants  should  send  valuable  presents 
to  the  Tartars ;  and  to  give  them  the  greater  importance, 
the  convevance  of  them  to  the  Khan,  was  entrusted  to 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  and  influence. 

But  the  Tartars  were  not  to  be  thus  appeased.  They 
soon  after  invaded  the  country  of  Novgorod ;  and  the 

*  The  dtrgy,  whom  the  Tartars  appear  to  have  always  faroared,  were 
exempted  ftom  ttia  trlbote. 
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jAtitens,  unable  to  arrest  their  progress,  sent  ambassadors 
to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  Khan,  to  supplicate 
pardon  for  their  first  resistance,  and  to  offer  him  rich 
presents,  as  a  pledge  of  their  entire  submission.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  manner  in  ^hich  this  embassy 
was  receiyed,  but  we  know  that,  after  a  short  time,  the 
collectors  of  Tartar  tribute  were  again  sent  to  Novgorod. 
They  visited  Vladimir  on  their  road,  and  took  Alex- 
ander with  them,  to  enforce  their  demands.  Arrived  at 
Novgorod,  they  proceeded  to  fulfil  their  commission 
\fith  rigour,  ^ew  insurrections  were  excited,  and  the 
most  terrible  consequences  would  have  ensued,  had  not 
Alexander  obtained  permission  of  the  Tartars  for  the 
people  to  become  the  assessors  of  tribute  to  themselves. 

Russia  ROW  obtained  a  short  reprieve  from  her  miseries, 
by  means  of  the  dissensions  which  began  to  prevail 
among  her  savage  oppressors. 

Ka'iouk,  the  principal  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  died  after 
a  brief  reign  of  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mangu 
Khan.  At  the  ceremony  of  his  installation,  this  prince 
gave  an  entertainment,  which  continued  seven  days,  and 
at  which  were  eaten  300  horses,  300  bullocks,  and  2000 
sheep ;  while  spirituous  liquors  were  drunk  in  the  same, 
or  in  a  greater  proportion.  Mangu  died  in  1257,  of  a 
contagious  fever,  which  he  caught  in  the  vicinity  of 
China,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  disastrous  campaign. 

On  the  decease  of  Mangu,  there  was  a  contest  for 
the  Tartar  sovereignty  between  two  of  his  brotiiers, 
which  occupied  their  respective  adherents  in  sanguinary 
and  baleful  wars. 

But,  perhaps,  these  troubles  of  the  grand  horde  had  a 
less  favourable  influence  upon  Russia,  than  the  revolt  of 
Nogay,  the  bravest  of  the  Tartar  generals.  After 
having  subdued,  by  order  of  the  Khan,  the  nations 
which  occupied  the  nothern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  he 
established  his  own  authority  over  them,  and  was  assisted 
in  his  ambitions  designs  by  the  Grecian  emperor,  who 
gave  him  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage.  This  new 
Tartar  empire  greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the  Khan 
of  Kaptchak,  and  excited  a  hope  in  his  vassal  princes 
that  they  should  one  day  be  delivered  from  his  yoke. 

The  Russians  conceiying   that  the  day  &x  t\2i^\x 
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emancipatton  had  arrived,  conspired  to  massacre  their 
Tartar  oppressors  who  resided  among  them.  The 
The  farmers  of  the  imposts,  who  had  excited  peculiar 
and  univensal  hatred,  were  made  the  first  objects  of 
vengeance.  At  the  moment  agreed  upon,  most  of  these 
tyrants  were  assassinated ;  some  of  them  who  had  ex- 
ercised a  degree  of  forbearance  in  their  office  were 
exiled ;  and  others  embraced  Christianity,  in  order  to 
save  their  lives.  All  the  confederated  towns  were  in 
one  day  deliveied  from  the  Tartars. 

Many  princes  were  concerned  in  this  conspiracy; 
but  it  had  been  kept  secret  from  Alexander,  who  justly 
dreaded  its  results.  He  was  soon  after  sent  for  to  the 
horde,  and  was  commanded  to  bring  with  him  the  forces 
of  Russia.  Thb  order  increased  the  trouble  which 
agitated  his  mind ;  he  thought  that  his  army  would  be 
no  sooner  in  the  power  of  tlie  Tartars,  thep  these  would 
avenge  upon  it  the  blood  of  their  slaughtered  country- 
men. Supposing  even  that  his  fears  were  vain,  he 
knew  the  exhausted  state  of  his  country,  and  foresaw, 
that  if  he  attempted  to  conduct  his  soldiers  to  the 
horde,  they  would  be  wasted  by  the  fatigue  of  their 
marches,  and  by  the  malignant  influence  of  unknown 
climes. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  set  out  alone.  Having  pro- 
vided for  the  administration  of  the  state,  he  repaired  to  the 
tent  of  the  Khan,  and  had  the  happiness  of  obtaining  all 
that  he  asked ;  but  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  which  he  had  procured  for  his  beloved 
country.  He  was  ill  when  he  took  leave  of  the  Tartar 
sovereign,  and  after  some  days'  march,  was  obliged  to 
delay  his  journey .  Feeling  his  end  approach,  he  took  upon 
him  monastic  vows,  under  the  name  of  Alexey.  He 
died  in  1264,  at  the  age  of  44  years,  after  having  reigned 
ten  at  Vladimir.  The  Russian  church  has  enrolled  him  in 
the  number  of  her  saints.  Peter  I.  raised  a  monastery 
to  his  honour,  near  to  the  place  where  the  prince  con- 
quered the  Swedes,  and  caused  bis  relics  to  be  trans- 
ported thither,  attended  by  various  ceremonies,  and  by 
several  hundred  priests.  Elizabeth  caused  a  shrine  to 
be  raised  for  the  saint,  of  beaten  silver;  and  an  order 
oi  Jrni^thood  was  instituted  in  his  honour,  which  has 
been  worn  evea  in  modem  iimea  by  ^tmc^^  ^xid  kiu^s. 
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YAROSLAF  III. 

BKOAN  TO  BJSION  1264,  DIED  1271. 


The  Novgorodiaiis  had  often  made  incursions  into 
the  country  of  the  Tchudes,  and  into  Lironia;  but  they 
now  resolved  to  attack  these  countries  in  h  regular  war. 
A  great  number  of  Russian  princes  shared  in  this  ex- 
pedition. Their  army  met  that  of  the  Germans  near  to 
Kevel  f  and  the  contest  appeared  to  be  disputed  with  eqnaF 
valour.  The  centre  of  the  Russian  army  rushed  several 
times  to  the  attack  with  great  vigour  and  fury,  but  was 
as  often  repulsed,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  two  wings,  however,  maintained  their  ground,  being 
daunted  neither  by  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  nor  by 
the  retreat  of  their  friends.  Animated  by  the  voice  and 
by  the  example  of  their  chieiB,  they  made  a  final  onset 
with  such  resistless  impetuosity,  that  tihe  Germans 
were  thrown  into  disorder  and  ned,  though  the  centrei 
of  their  army  remained  untouched.  The  Russians  pur- 
sued their  Enemies  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  night 
coming  on,  these  took  advantage  of  the  darkness,  and 
effected  their  escape.  Mortified  with  their  defeat,  the 
Germans  renewed  the  war  in  the  following  year.  They 
doade  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  Fleskof,  and 
burnt  the  suburbs  of  the  city ;  but  when  the  army  of 
Novgorod  advanced  againt  them,  they  requested,  and 
thought  themselves  happy  in  obtaining,  a  peace. 

When  the  news  of  this  peace  was  carried  to  Novgo- 
rod, it  excited  a  general  indignation  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. Yaroslaf  himself  was  so  displeased  with  it,  that  he 
armed  the  subjects  of  his  principdity  of  Vladimir,  and 
was  joined  by  the  Tartars  who  resided  among  them  as 
the  deputies  and  representatives  of  the  horde.  The 
Germans  no  sooner  heard  that  they  were  about  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Tartars,  than,  trembling  at  the  very 
name,  they  entreated  a  continuation  of  the  peace,  upon 
any  terms  that  Yaroslaf  might  be  pleased  to  impose.^ 

This  prince,  proud  of  the  terror  with  which  he  had 
inspired  strangers,  endeavoured  to  impair  tihe  Ub^ttii^^ctl 
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Novgorod ;  but  the  brave  citizens  resisted  his  ambitious 
attempts,  and  even  bade  him  defiance.  Unable  to  en- 
force his  demands,  he  had  recourse  to  submission.  He 
sent  his  own  son  to  Novgorod  with  a  suppliant  message ; 
he  promised  to  repair  the  injuries  which  he  had  committed 
against  the  sacred  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  efface  the 
memory  of  his  faults  by  the  equity  and  benevolence  of 
his  future  conduct.  But  his  repentance  and  vows  were 
treated  with  contempt ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  confine 
himself  to  his  own  domains. 

Yaroslaf  could  not  brook  this  merited  insult.  He 
withdrew  to  Vladimir,  and  having  united  his  own  forces 
with  those  of  the  prince  of  Smolensk,  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  NovgoroNd ;  but  he  found  the  city  in  such  a  state 
of  vigorous  defence,  that  he  despaired  of  its  conquest. 
He  then  resorted  to  ncgociation,  but  without  success. 
Determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  an  entire 
defeat,  he  implored  the  good  offices  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Kief.  This  prelate,  whose  station  gave  him  great 
influence  with  the  people,  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the 
prince,  and  procured  him  a  gracious  reception  at  Nov- 
gorod, where  he  spent  some  time  in  peaceful  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants. 

Shortly  after  this  reconciliation,  Yaroslaf  was  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  horde  vrith  his  brother  Yassili  and 
many  other  princes.  Mangu  Timour,  satisfied  witli 
receiving  their  homage,  permitted  them  to  return  to  their 
estates;  but  the  grand-prince  died  on  the  road,  after  a 
reign  of  eight  years. 


VASSILI,  or  BASIL  I. 

B£OAN  TO  REIGN  1872,  DIED  1876. 


Vassili,  brother  of  the  late  prince,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Vladimir;  but  the  citizens  of  Novgorod 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  elected 
Dmitri,  the  son  of  Alexander,  for  their  prince. 

This  election  excited  the  wrath  of  Basil :  he  arrested 
the  merchants  of  Novgorod ;  delivered  up  the  town  of 
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Torjok  to  the  flames;. and  by  devastating  the  fields, 
produced  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 

Dmitri  prepared  to  meet  his  uncle  in  the  field,  but 
perceiving  that  the  Novgorodians,  from  fear  of  the 
Tartars,  were  anxious  to  decline  the  contest,  he  withdrew 
to  Pereiaslavl,  and  the  grand- prince  was  elected  in  hb 
stead. 

Basil  enjoyed  his  good  fortune  but  for  a  short  time, 
and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 


DMITRI   I. 

B£OAIf  TO   RBION   1376,  DIED  1294. 


The  peace  of  Dmitri  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
ambitious  intrigues  of  his  brother  A  ndrey.  This  prince, 
having  engaged  the  Tartar  Khan  on  his  side,  and  through 
him  the  inferior  princes  of  Russia,  assembled  a  large 
army  of  Tartars  and  Russians,  and  marched  to  Peria- 
slavl-Zaleskoi,  where  Dmitri  had  fortified  himself  in 
his  entrenchments.  Fear  and  trembling  every  where 
announced  the  approach  of  the  Tartars;  pillage  and 
captivity,  fire  and  sword  marked  their  presence ;  horrible 
destruction,  and  profound  solitude  were  the  monuments 
of  their  passage.  Dmitri,  perceiving  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  resist,  fled  with  some  faithful  nobles  to  Novgorod. 
The  Tartars  pursued  him,  occasionally  stopping  their 
march,  that  they  might  lose  no  opportunity  of  plunder 
and  destruction.  The  rigours  of  a  severe  winter  aggra- 
vated the  misfortunes  of  the  people ;  and  the  unfortunate 
beings  who,  to  escape  from  the  sword  of  the  Tartars, 
plunged  themselves  into  the  dark  asylum  of  the  forests, 
perished  there,  amidst  the  tlesolation  and  death  of  sur- 
rounding nature. 

The  citizens  of  Novgorod,  who  were  never  proverbial 
for  their  attachment  to  their  princes,  advanced  in  arms 
against  Dmitri,  and  met  him  on  the  shores  of  the  llmen. 
lie  was  attended  with  a  small  number  of  persons,  and 
approached  his  subjects  with  noble  confidence ;  butibfeN  ^ 
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as  little  moved  by  bis  courage  as  his  misfortunes,  in- 
formed him  that  they  would  grant  him  no  succour, 
but  merely  permit  him  to  pass  through  their  country 
into  a  land  of  strangers.  They  even  pushed  their 
severity  so  far,  as  to  seize  his  two  daughters  and  the 
wives  of  several  of  his  nobles,  declaring  they  would 
retain  them  as  securities  for  his  pardon  and  favour,  if  he 
should  be  permitted  to  recover  his  throne.  After  having 
thus  treated  Dmitri,  they  elected  Audrey  for  their 
prince. 

The  grand-prince  now  conceived  the  design  of  op- 
posing Tartars  to  Tartars.  He  went  to  Nogay ,  explained 
to  him  his  right  to  the  principality  of  Vlstdimir,  praised 
the  fidelity  which  he  had  always  preserved  to  the 
Khans,  and  depicted,  in  the  darkest  colours,  the  conduct 
of  his  brother.  Nogay  welcomed  a  prince  who  came 
to  recognize  his  authority ;  he  furnished  him  with  letters 
to  the  Russian  princes,  and  with  forces  to  re-establish 
himself  on  his  throne.  Audrey,  alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, abandoned  Vladimir  to  Dmitri,  who  resumed 
Ikis  government,  and  made  peace  with  his  brother. 

Audrey,  provoked  at  the  cruel  conduct  of  Dmitri 
towards  one  of  his  nobles,  prepared  to  take  up  arms 
against  him;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations, 
Dmitri  came  upon  him  by  surprise,  and  compelled  him 
to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  Novgorod. 

Andrey,  who  had  made  peace  only  from  necessity ,^ob- 
tained  new  succours  from  the  Tartars,  and  led  them  into 
Russia;  but  these  thought  only  of  loading  themselves 
with  booty,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  all  directions. 
Dmitri,  taking  advantage  of  their  conduct,  and  being 
aided  by  the  forces  of  Nogay,  fell  upon  them,  routed 
them,  and  took  prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  of 
Ins  brother. 

Several  years  elapsed  without  producing  any  remark- 
aUe  events  in  Russia.  The  two  brothers,  by  whose  dis- 
•ensionsit  had  been  embroiled,  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
their  mutual  hatred :  it  was  not,  however,  extinguished, 
hnt  broke  out  into  a  new  flame.  Tokhtagu  had  been 
reoently  elected  to  the  sovereignty  of  Kaptchak ;  six 
Ruasian  princes  accompanied  Andrey  to  congratulate 
hm  OB  bis  accession,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquaint 


iiim  with  their  complaints  agaiiist  Dmitri.  The  Khan 
kt  first  appeared  determined  to  preserve  peace ;  but, 
yielding  at  last  to  the  pressing  solicitations  ur  the  princes, 
M  sent  a  coQGiderable  army  into  Russia,  umler  the  cofti- 
aiaod  of  bis  bralher  Dudene,  with  an  order  in  plact; 
Andrey  on  the  throne  of  Vladimir. 

Informed  of  the  inarch  of  the  Tartars,  Umiti'i  retired 
to  I'leskof,  a  town  which  was  comprised  in  tho  princi- 
pality of  Novgorod.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
[he  Tartars  to  attack  the  republic.  Already  they  werr 
advancing  upon  it,  when  the  Novgorodians,  by  cn-4lly 
presents,  prevailed  upon  them  to  retreat. 

•Andrey,  soon  after,  ceded  Vladimir  to  Dmitri,  and 
retired  to  his  fiefdoin  of  Gorodetz;  but  the  latter  prince 
had  scarcely  re-ascended  bis  throne,  when  death  termi- 

ted  both  hia  misfortunes  and  his  life. 


^^^d  both  hia 

ll 


ANDREY  III. 


The  reign  of  Andrey,  which  was  barren  of  events, 
will  permit  us  to  direct  our  attention  to  Nortlieru  Russia. 
Daniel  Runmnoviich.  prince  of  Kief,  died  in  ItWfi, 
leaving  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  named  Leon, 
sucoeeded  him.  This  prince  had  for  a  short  time  oc- 
cupied the  throne,  when  Boleslitus,  king  of  Poland, 
defeated  him  in  baUle,  (md  ravaged  his  estates.  The 
following  year  he  was  engaged  in  a  still  more  destruc- 
tive contest  with  Vas^ilek,  prince  of  Lithuania,  who 
deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  Vulhynia ;  but  he  knew 
how  to  repair  the  loidfortuDes  of  war,  by  the  perpetration 
uf  vrinie.  Abusing  the  magnanimous  credulity  of  the 
conqueror,  he  allured  him  into  a  monastery,  under  pre- 
tence of  wishing  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  a 
peace ;  but  he  there  caused  him  to  be  seized  by  villains 
whom  he  had  suborned  fur  the  purpose,  and  cut  off  hm 
1  wttli  his  own  hand. 
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Some  years  after,  however,  Uermand,  the  new  prince 
of  Lithuania,  undertook  to  revenge  the  death  of  Vas- 
silek,  and  attacked  the  prince  of  Kief;  but  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  success,  and  even  of  the  duration  of  this 
war. 

Kief,  which  still  preserved  some  relics  of  its  ancient 
§:randeur,  frequently  attracted  the  arms  of  the  Tartars. 
This  city  was  weakly  defended  by  its  prince,  who  was 
generally  occupied  in  wars  with  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
and  who  preferred  his  new  heritage  of  Galitch  to  the 
ancient  domain  of  his  ancestors.  He  appears  to  have 
at  length  deserted  it ;  for  a  few  years  after,  we  find  it 
governed  by  a  certain  Stanislaus,  who  was  not  of  ^e 
family  of  Leon,  and  who  was  styled  prince  of  Lutsk  and 
Kief.  This  ancient  seat  of  the  empire  was  now  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  of  neglect  and  wretchedness.  The 
metropolitan,  Maximius,  finding  no  pledge  for  his  safety 
in  a  city  constantly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Tar- 
tars, and  being  unable  to  govern  his  flock  in  peace, 
withdrew  to  Vladimir.  A  short  time  after,  the  citizens 
being  driven  to  despair,  dispersed,  and  Kief  ceased  to 
be  even  a  portion  of  the  state.  In  1320  it  was  con- 
quered by  Guedimin,  who  had  already  rendered  him- 
self master  of  Volhynia. 

The  government  of  Novgorod  was  more  and  more 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Swedes,  who  during 
■the  minority  of  Birger,  had  built  Wyburg  as  a  barrier 
against  Russian  invasion. 

As  soon  as  Birger  had  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
■lent,  he  applied  to  the  Pope  for  men  skilled  in  the  art 
•f  building  and  fortifying  towns.  He  had  no  sooner 
received  them,  than  he  sent  a  numerous  army  to  ravage 
Karelia  and  Novgorod ;  and  with  a  view  to  prevent 
"the  Russians  from  entering  the  Baltic  by  the  Neva,  he 
caused  a  town  to  be  built  near  to  the  mouth  of  that 
■river,  at  the  place  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Okhta.  This  town,  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburgh,  was  first  called 
Lands -Kroon  and  afterwards  Nienchantz. 
^'  The  Swedes  had  no  sooner  retired,  than  the  citizens 
^f  Novgorod  determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy  a  town 
which  seemed  to  aim  a  formidable  blow  at  their  com- 
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merce.  For  this  important  enterprise,  tiiey  even  im* 
plored  succours  from  Andrey,  who  sent  them  the  troops 
of  Vladimir  and  Souzdal.  But  against  whom  were 
these  mighty  preparations  arrayed?  .Against  twenty 
unfortunate  men,  the  sad  remsdns  of  three  hundred,  whom 
the  Swedes  had  left  at  Lands- Kroon  to  perish  by  the 
humidity  of  the  clime.  The  town  was  taken ,  and  deli- 
vered to  the  flames. 

Audrey,  wished  to  deprive  his  brother  Daniel,  prince 
of  Moscow,  of  Pereiaslavl.  This  wicked  enterprise 
drew  upon  him  the  hatred  and  resistance  of  the  other 
Russian  princes,  to  oppose  whom  he  applied  for  suc- 
cours to  the  horde ;  but  happily  for  Russia,  which  was 
about  to  be  re-plunged  into  ail  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
he  died  on  his  return  to  the  capital.  He  was  an  ambi- 
tious ar?[d  faithless  prince,  with  whom  treaties  were  mere 
subterfuges  for  gaining  time,  and  oaths  a  veil  for  the  con- 
cealment of  the  most  nefarious  designs.  Often  unfor- 
tunate, without  learning  wisdom  from  his  sufferings,  he 
was  a  stranger  to  repose  hiuiseif,  and  the  constant  violator 
of  the  peace  of  his  country. 

Daniel,  the  prince  of  Moscow,  died  about  a  year  be- 
fore him.  He  was  a  pacific  and  generous  prince ;  and 
his  history  is  short,  because  he  contributed  little  to  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country. 


MIKHAIL  II. 

BEGAN   TO    REIGN    1304,   DIED    1319. 


As  Andrey  left  no  brother  to  succeed  him,  his  cousin- 
german  Dmitri  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  His  feeble 
pretensions  were  disputed  by  George,  prince  of  Moscow 
and  son  of  Daniel,  who,  because  his  father  would  have 
received  the  heritage  of  Andrey,  if  he  had  survived 
him,  contended  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  same  rights. 
But  Mikhail,  son  of  Yaroslaf  III.  the  brother  and 
first  successor  of  Alexander  Nevski,  had  the  choice  and 
wishes  of  the  nation  on  bis  side,  and  was  confinded  in 
t2 
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the  supreme  authority,  by  the  decision  of  the  Tartar 
Khan. 

The  Novgorodians  at  first  refused  to  submit  to  Mik- 
hail, but  were  at  length  compelled  to  acknowledge  his 
dominion.  Some  years  after,  being  free  from  all  appre- 
hension on  the  side  of  Russia,  they  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Livonian  Knights.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  Normans,  they  embarked  in 
great  numbers,  coasted  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
ascended  the  rivero,  made  frequent  incursions,  and 
ravaged  all  the  country  they  could  traverse,  without 
departing  far  from  their  barks.  They  even  captured 
towns,  not  to  retain  them  in  their  possession,  but  to 
pillage  them ,  and  then  deliver  them  to  the  flames.  They 
made  some  prisoners;  but  in  general,  they  massacred 
the  inhabitants  wherever  they  came.  Deputies  waited 
upon  them  to  implore  peace,  but  they  refused  to  grant 
it,  because  room  was  still  left  to  them  for  plunder ;  and 
when  they  learnt  that  an  army  was  advancing  against 
them,  they  re-embarked  without  waiting  for  the  combat. 

Tokhtagu,  khan  of  Kaptchak,  died  in  1313.  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Usbek.  The  grand- prince  re- 
paired to  the  horde,  to  congratulate  the  new  khan  on 
his  accession,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  metropolitan 
of  Russia.  Such  was  the  power  of  this  president  of  the 
Greek  church,  that  the  Tartar  chief  required  from  him 
the  same  tokens  of  submission  as  from  sovereigns  them- 
selves, and  sent  him  back  to  his  country  laden  with 
caresses  and  gifts.  He  even  honoured  him  with  letters, 
which  confirmed  to  him  all  the  privileges  attached  to 
hb  office.  These  are  still  preserved,  and  are  a  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  authority  and  wealth  of  these  pon- 
tiffs of  the  Russian  church. 

While  the  grand-prince  was  enjoying  his  reception 
at  the  horde,  Novgorod  was  visited  with  all  the  horrors 
of  famine.  The  people  revolted,  and  elected  for  their 
prince  the  cruel  and  perfidious  George.  Mikhail  heard 
at  the  same  time  of  the  defection  of  the  Novgorodians, 
and  the  choice  of  his  rival.  He  carried  his  complaints 
to  Usbek,  who  commanded  the  usurper  to  present  him- 
aelfat  the  horde.  Thia  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
ibe  KIhui,  was  the  fimt  causa  oi  the  x^Vu  ^i  Mikhail. 
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He  leceived,  it  is  true,  an  enforcement  of  Tartar  troops, 
by  inrhoae  help  he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Novgorod  to 
sae  for  peace ;  but  his  enemy ,  the  prince  of  Mosoow, 
having  passed  two  years  with  Usbek,  rendered  himself 
80  agreeable  to  the  Tartar  sovereign,  that  he  obtained 
his  sister  in  marriage. 

Having  become  brother-in-law  to  the  Khan,  George 
easily  procured  from  him  the  title  of  grand-prince,  and 
ioDimediately  proceeded  to  enforce  his  new  claim ;  but 
finding  that  Mikhail  was  resolved  to  dispute  it  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  command,  he  agreed  to  renounce  it, 
and  concluded  a  peace.  This  peace,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.  Several  of  the  inferior  princes  having 
embroiled  themselves  with  Mikhail,  and  united  in  a 
revolt,  George  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
renewing  his  claim.  He  had  already  gained  the  faithless 
Novgorodians.  He  convened  his  troops,  and  joining 
himself  to  the  enemies  of  Mikhail,  was  supported  by  an 
army  of  Tartars:  he  ravaged  the  government  of  Tver, 
and  besieged  its  capital,  which  was  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  grand-prince.  But,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
forces  which  he  commanded,  he  was  c^>mpelled  to  raise 
the  siege.  Pursued  by  his  rival,  he  was  overtaken  and 
defeated ;  he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and 
saw  his  consort  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

The  Tartars  retired  in  good  order  to  their  camp,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation,  entrenched  them- 
selves behind  their  chariots.  Their  general,  who  was 
named  Kavgadi,  capitulated,  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  grand-prince,  who  treated  him  with  honour 
and  even  friendship ;  but  the  tierce  Tartar  could  not 
forgive  his  conqueror. 

George,  after  his  defeat,  retired  to  Novgorod.  The 
inhabitants,  who  feared  that  Mikhail  would  punish  their 
second  revolt,  endeavoured  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of 
the  prince  of  Moscow,  and  furnished  him  with  an  army. 
He  met  Mikhail  near  the  shores  of  the  Volga.  The 
two  enemies  were  equally  averse  to  a  decisive  battle : 
they  exchanged  numerous  messages,  and  at  length  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  condition  of  referring  the  adjustment 
of  their  differences  to  the  horde. 

Mikhail  sent  hb  son  Constantino  to  the  horde^  but 
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George  repaired  to  it  in  his  own  person,  accompanied 
by  deputies  from  Novgorod  who  were  devoted  to  his 
interests.  He  knew  that  his  cause  would  be  actively 
supported  by  the  Tartar  general  Kavgadi ;  he  artfully 
persuaded  the  Khan  that  Mikhail  refused  to  submit  to 
the  Tartars,  and,  that  having  amassed  immense  treasures 
by  defrauding  their  revenue,  he  meditated  a  flight  into 
Germany.  Seduced  by  these  calumnies,  Usbek  caused 
the  son  of  the  grand-prince  to  be  arrested,  and  decreed 
that  he  should  be  starved  to  death ;  but  George,  who 
wished  to  gratify  at  the  same  time  his  hatred  and  his 
ambition,  suggested  to  the  Tartar  sovereign,  that  when 
the  prince  of  Vladimir  should  hear  of  the  death  of  his 
soil,  he  would  refuse  to  come  to  the  horde,  and  seek  an 
asylum  in  some  foreign  land.  Usbek,  guided  by  this 
advice,  restored  the  young  prince  to  liberty ;  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Mikhail,  commanding  him  to  hasten  his 
departure;  and  levied  an  army  destined  to  march 
against  him,  in  casei)f  his  disobedience  to  the  mandate. 

Mikhail,  ignorant  of  the  snares  which  were  laid  for 
him,  had  already  arrived  at  Vladimir,  on  his  way  to 
the  horde.  He  there  met  the  Tartar  ambassador,  who 
informed  him  of  the  calumnies  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  him,  and  of  the  dangers  with  which  he  was 
menaced.  His  friends  entreated  him,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  not  to  venture  his  life  with  judges,  whose  decision 
against  him  was  already  known.  His  sons  easterly 
ipiFered  to  repair  as  hostages  to  the  horde,  and  to  die  in 
his  stead,  if  his  envies  required  a  sacrifice  of  blood ; 
but  Mikhail,  persuaded  that  nothing  but  a  prompt 
obedience  could  propitiate  the  Khan,  resisted  the  prayers, 
and  the  tears  both  of  his  children  and  friends,  and  took 
bis  departure.  His  son  Constant! ne  met  him  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  where  he  also  found  Tartar  officers, 
Itppointed  to  accompany  him. 

Mikhail  having  spent  six  weeks  in  vain  endeavours 
fa  gain  the  favour  of  the  Khan,  was  brought  to  trial. 
Kavgadi,  his  enemy  and  the  most  cruel  of  his  accusers, 
was  of  the  number  of  his  judges.  All  the  arguments 
that  he  adduced  in  his  j  ustification  were  rejected  with 
contempt,  and  he  was  condemned  to  a  violent  death. 

Th«  execution  of  the  sentence  was  for  a  long  time 
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delayed »  and  the  unfortunate  Mikhail  tasted  slowly  all 
the  bitterness  of  death.  Li  is  arms  being  laden  with  heavy 
chains,  and  his  neck  forced  into  a  strong  board,  so  framed 
as  to  be  made  an  instrument  both  of  ignominy  and  torture, 
he  was  dragged  in  the  hunting- train  of  the  Khan,  and 
exposed  to  the  merciless  scoffs  of  the  whole  horde. 

At  length,  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the 
grand-prince  arrived.  In  conformity  to  the  custom  of  the 
Tartars,  he  was  first  freed  from  his  chains,  and  compelled 
to  take  a  bath ;  he  was  then  clad  in  a  robe  of  golden  stuff, 
and  served  with  a  delicate  and  sumptuous  repast,  of  which 
be  refused  to  partake.  He  was  afterwards  allowed  to  see 
his  son  and  his  servants,  and  to  receive  the  consolations 
of  religion  from  his  priests.  He  was,  however,  always 
guarded  with  care,  and  by  night  his  hands  were  forced 
into  a  machine  which  entirely  prevented  their  movement. 

While  he  was  employed  in  consoling  his  son,  and  in 
giving  him  virtuous  counsels,  a  young  man  pale  and 
trembling  announced  to  him  in  a  voice  interrupted  by 
sobs,  that  George  and  Kavgadi  were  on  the  road  ; 
this  was  the  signal  for  his  execution.  His  murderers 
entered,  and  after  having  beaten  him  with  many  and 
violent  blows,  they  suspended  him  from  a  wall  by  the 
chain  which  he  wore  round  his  neck ;  but  as  the  wall 
was  old  and  feeble,  it  fell,  and  the  prince  had  still  strength 
to  raise  himself  from  the  ground.  The  assassins  then 
took  him  by  the  chain,  dragged  him  for  a  long  time  on 
the  ground,  constantly  beating  him,  until  one  of  the  at- 
tendants of  George  plunged  a  knife  into  his  side,  and 
terminated  his  sutferings  and  his  life. 

When  the  death  of  the  prince  was  announced  to 
George  and  Kavgadi,  they  advanced  to  survey  their 
victim;  but  the  I'artar,  darting  at  George  a  look  of 
mingled  horror  and  contempt,  thus  addressed  him : — 
Canst  thou,  with  a  tearless  eye,  behold  the  naked  body 
of  thy  brother,  extended  on  the  ground  and  covered 
with  blood?  The  tierce  George,  touched  by  this 
reproach,  threw  a  mantle  over  the  corpse  of  Mikhail, 
and  requested  permission  to  have  it  conveyed  into 
Russia,  that  it  might  be  honoured  with  the  rites  of 
burial. 
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GEORGE   III. 

BSGAN  TO   REIGN   1320,   DEPOSED  1323. 


Gborge,  as  the  reward  of  his  base  intrigues,  was 
raised  to  the  first  throne  of  Russia.  H  e  abandoned  his 
country  to  the  extortion  and  caprice  of  its  Tartar  pro- 
tectors ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  enabled  it  to  repel  its 
invaders,  and  by  the  splendour  of  his  victories,  secured 
to  it  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 

In  making  peace  with  Dmitri,  son  of  Mikhail,  George 
had  engaged  to  remit  the  tribute,  which  that  prince  owed 
to  the  Tartars.  Dmitri  having  learnt  that  he  had  made 
a  reserve  of  this  sum,  undertooK  a  journey  to  the  horde, 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  himself,  and  of  impeaching 
him  to  the  Khan.  TJsbek  gave  the  young  prince  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  presented  him  with  the  government 
of  Vladimir. 

George,  having  Icarut  what  had  passed  at  the  horde, 
hastened  to  thwart  the  measures  of  his  rival ;  but  while 
he  was  travelling  without  suspicion  of  danger,  Alexander, 
the  brother  of  the  new  grand-prince,  surprised  him  on 
the  road,  robbed  him  of  his  baggage,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  at  Pleskof.  He  was  not  able  to  present 
himself  to  the  horde  until  the  following  year. 


DMITRI  II. 

BEGAN    TO  REIGN    1323,    DIED    1328. 


Dmitri,  having  received  letters  from  the  Khan, 
hastened  his  return  to  Russia,  being  accompanied  thither 
by  a  Tartar  envoy,  and  by  an  army  capable  of  putting 
bim  in  possession  of  his  new  sovereignty.  The  towns 
offered  him  no  resistance ;  Novgorod  alone  remained 
attached  to  bis  rival. 
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Dmitri  heard  with  vexation  that  George  had  set  out 
for  the  horde ;  he  feared  every  thing  from  a  mind  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  determined  to  follow  him  to 
the  court  of  the  Khan.  Fired  with  revenge,  and  pre- 
suming on  the  favour  of  Usbek,  be  there  procured  his 
assassination,  but  was  punished  in  return  with  the  loss 
of  his  own  life. 


ALEXANDER  II. 

BEGAN  TD  RSIGN  1337,  OIRD  1339. 


Alexander  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the 
throne  when,  according  to  the  Russian  chronicles,  his 
life  was  threatened  with  a  horrid  plot.  A  prince,  named 
Stchelkan,  of  the  family  of  the  Khan,  was  sent  to  Tver 
in  quality  of  ambassador,  and  was  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous suite.  Alexander  treated  him  with  the  highest 
respect,  and  lodged  him  in  the  palace  of  his  father ;  but 
he  soon  after  discovered  that  on  the  first  day  of  a  re- 
ligious festival,  the  Tartars  had  resolved  to  assassinate 
him,  with  his  princes  and  nobles  ;  and  that  they  after- 
wards intended  to  murder  all  the  citizens  who  should 
offer  them  resistance,  and  to  place  Stchelkan  on  the 
throne. 

When  the  conspiracy  was  announced  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tver,  they  resolved  to  oppose  force  to  force, 
and  artifice  to  artifice.  Alexander  secretly  distributed 
arms  among  them,  and  commanded  them,  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  to  commence  a  massacre  of  the  Tartars.  • 
It  was  the  day  of  Assumption.  The  Tartars,  attacked 
at  all  places,  at  the  same  time,  sprang  from  their  houses^ 
and  fought  with  all  the  fury  of  despair.  The  inhabi- 
tants, being  much  -more  numerous  Uian  their  enemies, 
could  not  all  act  together  in  the  streets;  a  part  of  themi 
tbere^e  rested,  while  others  were  engaged  in  combat, 
and  took  arms  in  their  turn  when  the  former  needed  1r#i 
pose.  Thus  the  Tartars,  exhausted  by  uninterrupted 
efforts,  had  to  resist  enemies  that  weTe  aWtt^  NMBfsra^s^ 
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and  fresh.  Weakened  by  the  loss  of  numbers,  they  fled 
to  the  palace  of  Mikhail,  but  no  refuge  awaited  them 
there.  Alexander  set  fire  to  the  mansion  of  his  father, 
and  Stchelkan  with  his  adherents  perished  in  its  ruins. 
The  fury  of  the  citizens  knew  no  bounds;  they  mas- 
sacred the  Tartar  Merchants,  and  all  the  unfortunate 
beings  of  that  nation  whom  they  could  discover. 

Usbek  found  several  Russian  princes  willing  to  be  em- 
ployed as  instruments  of  vengeance.  Ivan,  son  of  Daniel 
and  brother  of  George,  being  full  of  hatred  to  Alexander, 
requested  of  the  Khan  the  principality  of  Vladimir. 
Usbek  readily  granted  his  request,  and  furnished  him 
with  troops  under  the  command  of  five  Tartar  princes. 
Ivan  first  conducted  this  army  to  Moscow,  whence 
the  Tartars  dispersed  themselves  over  the  government 
of  Tver,  and  desolated  every  thing  with  fire  and 
sword.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Pleskof, 
where  the  citizens -welcomed  him  with  affection,  and 
recognized  him  as  their  prince. 

-  Ivan  now  repaired  to  the  horde,  where  he  found  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of  Mikhail,  who,  disowning  the 
conduct  of  his  father,  was  soliciting  his  heritage  from 
the  Khan.  Usbek  confirmed  Ivan  in  the  possession  of 
Vladimir,  Moscow,  and  Novgorod,  and  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Tver  to  Constantine. 


IVAN    I. 

BE6AN   TO    RKIGN    1328,    DIED    1341. 


The  new  sovereign  of  Vladimir  continued  to  reside 
at  Moscow,  which  both  his  father  and  himself  had  care- 
fully embellished.  This  city,  being  at  the  same  time 
the  residence  M  the  grand-prince  and  of  the  metropo- 
litan of  the  chlirch,  rapidly  advanced  in  importance,  and 
was  at  last  generally  recognized  as  the  capital  of  all 
Russia. 

Ivan  had  promised  Usbek  that  he  would  tind  means 
0f  destroying  Alexander,  but  failing  to  accomplish  bis 
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promise  by  warlike  assault,  he  determined  to  implore 
against  him  the  arms  of  the  Church.  The  metropolitan 
entered  into  his  political  views;  he  pronounced  an 
anathema  against  Alexander,  and  against  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pleskof  who  favoured  his  cause. 

The  citizens,  nothwithstanding,  renewed  their  oaths 
to  the  excommunicated  prince ;  but  he  assured  them,  that 
he  would  not  be  the  means  of  snatching  them  from  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  Having  absolved  them  from 
their  oaths,  he  retired  into  Livonia  to  the  Teutonic 
Knights. 

He  there  conceived  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  Khan, 
and  for  this  purpose  sent  his  son  Phedor  to  the  horde. 
The  young  prince  was  well  received,  but  his  father  was 
ordered  to  visit  the  Khan,  and  to  plead  his  cause  in  his 
own  person.  Alexander  immediately  obeyed.  Circum- 
stances were  favourable  to  the  prince ;  the  Tartar  chief 
was  embarrassed  with  a  Persian  war,  and  is  said 
moreover  to  have  been  captivated  with  the  amiable 
appearance  and  manners  of  his  guest.  Influenced  either 
by  policy  or  sincerity,  he  appeared  satisfied  with  bis 
submission,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  government  of  Tver. 

But  the  happiness  of  this  prince  was  of  short  duration. 
Having  made  a  favourite  of  a  common  German,  he 
provoked  the  hatred  of  his  nobles,  who  withdrew  to  the 
court  of  Ivan,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches  and  con-^' 
tempt. 

Alexander  was  soon  after  summoned  to  the  horde, 
where  he  spent  a  month  in  painful  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  his  fate.  At  last,  he  understood  that  his  death 
was  decreed^  and  that  he  must  submit  to  it  in  three 
days. 

The  fatal  day  arrived.     Having  gained  the  favour  of 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  Khan,  he  sent  her  a  message;, 
requesting  to  be  more  fully  informed  of  the  lot  which, 
awaited  him.     Being  still  at  liberty,  he  also  mounte<I 
a  horse,   and  paid  a  visit  to  several  of  his  friends;' 
but  he  every  where  learnt  that  his  death  was  decided, 
and  that  the  hour  of  its  inBiction  was  at  hand.    He  re- 
turned to  his  camp ;  and  soon  after,  his  faithful  attendants 
announced  to  him  with  tears  that  the  executioners  Ap- 
proached.   He  immediately  went  out  U>  meeX.li[i!^\xi>  ^Ti^ 
u 
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beholding  them  with  an  intrepid  look,  presented  to  them 
his  head,  which  in  a  moment  they  severed  from  his  body. 
His  son  Phedor  shared  the  same  fate. 

Ivan  improved  the  peace  that  he  now  enjoyed,  by 
surrounding  Moscow  with  a  wall  of  wood,  which  sup- 
ported a  rampart  of  earth  and  stone.  He  died  at 
Moscow,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  custom,  entered  into  the  monastic 
state,  when  he  felt  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  at  hand. 


SIMEON  THE  PROUD. 

BEGAN   TO   RBIGN    IMI,    DIED   1353. 


Simeon,  the  eldest  of  Ivan's  sons,  ascended  the 
throne  with  the  sanction  of  the  Tartar  Khan.  According 
to  a  treaty  into  which  he  entered  with  his  brothers,  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  whole  of  the  authority,  with  half  of 
the  revenues  of  the  state.  He  soon  after  sent  officers 
to  Torjok,  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  to  command  in 
his  name.  These  were  guilty,  or  at  least  were  accused 
of  certain  acts  of  oppression.  The  principal  citizens 
carried  their  complaints  to  Simeon,  and  obtained  im- 
mediate redress.  But  when  the  people  of  Torjok  saw 
the  officers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  placed 
in  coufinenaent.  they  addressed  their  remonstrances  to 
the  grand-prince,  charging  him  with  violating  their 
rights  before  he  was  chosen  their  sovereign,  and  even 
threatening  to  prevent  his  election. 

'In  explanation  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  town  of  Torjok  was  divided  into  two 
parties.  The  nobles,  notwithstanding  their  recent  con- 
duct, were  opposed  to  Simeon ;  while  the  people,  who 
preferred  the  oppression  of  one  to  that  of  many  tyrants, 
had  welcomed  his  commisssioners  as  deliverers  and 
friends.  When  therefore  they  beheld  these  imprisoned 
by  the  nobles  of  Novgorod,  who  had  arrived  with  the 
principal  men  of  thek  state,  they  became  furious ;  they 
tbreyv  opea  the  prisons,  and  having  fr^ed  their  protec- 
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tors,  led  them  about  in  triumph.  The  nobles  of 
Novgorod  took  to  -flight,  and  the  people,  unable  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  them,  deliver  up  their  houses 
to  plunder  and  destruction. 

Simeon  could  not  brook  with  patience  the  insult 
which  he  had  received  in  the  persons  of  his  oificers* 
He  marched  against  the  republicans  with  a  numerous 
€urmy ;  but  they  appeased  his  vengeance,  by  submitting 
to  receive  his  governors,  and  to  pay  him  a  tribute. 

Pleskof  being  closely  besieged  by  the  Livonians,  the 
citizens  applied  for  help  to  Olguerd,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Guedimir,  and  offered  him  the  government  of  their  state, 
on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  the  Greek  religion. 
This  prince  refused  to  accept  their  offer  himself,  but 
gave  them  for  their  sovereign  one  of  his  sons,  who  re- 
ceived baptism,  and  took  the  name  of  Audrey. 

We  omit  all  account  of  the  bloody  contests  which 
followed  between  the  petty  princes  of  Russia,  that  we 
may  give  some  account  of  a  war  which  Sweden  under- 
took against  the  republic  of  Novgorod. 

Magnus  Smeek,  king  of  Sweden,  had  long  determined 
to  make  himself  master  of  Denmark.  He  had  frequently 
applied  to  the  pope  to  present  him  with  the  investiture 
of  that  kingdom,  but  in  vain.  He  imagined,  however, 
that  if  he  could  perform  some  signal  service  for  the 
Catholic  church,  he  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Pontiff,  and  receive  succours  from  the  princes  who 
were  its  adherents.  With  this  view,  he  undertook  to 
unite  Novgorod  to  the  Romish  see,  being  persuaded 
that  its  example  would  be  followed  by  the  whole  of 
R  ussia. 

Full  of  this  project,  Magnus  proposed  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  to  the  principal  citizens  of  Novgorod,  that 
they  should  enter  into  a  conference  with  the  leading  Ca- 
tholic divines,  and  submit  to  the  church  which  should 
be  found  in  possession  of  the  true  faith.  Surprised  at 
such  a  proposal,  the  citizens  replied,  that  they  would 
remain  faithful  to  their  alliance  with  Sweden ;  but  that, 
being  satisfied  with  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  they 
would  enter  into  no  theological  dispute. 

Displeased  with  this  answer,  the  king  i)f  Swedi?n 
commanded  the  Novgorodians  to  chose  belvv^w  ^  c»fi- 
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ference  and  a  war.  He  received  enforcements  of 
German  cavalry,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  form 
the  sief^  of  Orekhovetz.  The  troops  of  Novgorod 
surprised  the  Swedes,  who  were  occupied  in  pillage, 
ana  slew  them  in  great  numbers ;  but  this  success  did 
not  prevent  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  which  discord 
is  said  to  have  reigned.  Magnus  compelled  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  made  the  rest  pay  a  large  sum,  as  the 
price  of  their  stedfast  adherence  to  the  Greek  Church. 

Being  possessors  of  Orekhovetz,  the  Swedes  could 
cut  off  the  communication  of  Novgorod  with  the  Neva, 
and  interrupt,  if  not  destroy  iUi  commerce.  The  grand- 
prince  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  this  quarrel,  the 
citizens  of  the  republic  applied  to  the  people  of  Pleskof 
for  relief;  but  these  amused  them  with  fruitless  promises, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  declared  their 
independence. 

The  Novgorodians,  betrayed  and  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pleskof,  amused  the  avarice  of  Magnus 
by  magnificent  promises,  until  they  were  able  to  obtain 
succours  from  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Tartars.  A 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Swedes  were  defeated,  and 
saved  themselves  with  difficulty  by  crossing  the  Neva. 
The  Russians  regained  Orokhovetz,  and  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Finland.  Magnus,  in  order  to  obtain  peace, 
was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  republic  a  part  of  Carelia ; 
and  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  he  was  excomuni- 
cated  by  the  pope. 

Kussia  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  repose,  when  in  1352 
it  was  attacked  by  the  plague.  To  this  fatal  disorder » 
the  grand-prince  and  his  children,  with  great  numbers 
of  the  nobles  and  people,  fell  victims.  He  died  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  h\s  age,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years. 


IVAN  II. 

BEGAN   TO    REIGN  1353,   DIED   1356. 


After  the  death  of  Simeon,  the  throne  of  Moscow, 
{/or  this  city  most  now  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
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empire)  was  for  some  time  unoccupied,  but  it  was  at 
length  filled  b^  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased 
prince.  Hb  reign  was  remarkable  only  for  the  intrigues 
and  quarrels  of  Uie  inferior  princes,  who,  continuing  to 
weaken  themselves  by  interminable  disputes,  promoted 
the^  greatness  of  the  principal  sovereign  of  Russ»a« 
This  prince  died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  sixteenth  of  his  reign. 


DMITRI  III. 

BIQAN  TO  RBION  1358,  DKPOSBO  1363. 


DMiTEiy  the  son  of  Constantine,  and  princie  of 
Souzdal,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  confirmed  in 
his  sovereign^  by  the  authority  of  the  Khan. 

But  Ivan  11.  the  last  sovereign  of  Moscow,  had  left 
two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  though  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  determined  to  assert  his  right  to  his  father's 
crown.  With  this  design,  he  repai^red  to  the  horde, 
but  found  the  Tartar  court  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his 
rival,  that  he  feared  to  reveal  the  object  of  his  journey, 
and  returned  with  hftste. 

A  revolution  having  soon  after  occurred  at  the  hord^, 
deputies  were  sent  by  the  two  Dmitri  to  theliew  Khan, 
to  urge  their  respective  claims,  and  to  refer  them  to  bis 
decision.  The  Tartar,  guided  by  the  light  of  nature, 
adjudged  the  throne  to  the  son  of  Ivan. 


DMITRI  IV. 

BKCAN   TO  RKIGM  13Q3,  DIED  1380. 


Dmitri  had  scarcely  ascended  the  chief  throne  of 
Russia,  when  he  determined  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
inferior  princes.     In  the  second  year  of  his  rei^a^'liA 
u2 
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deprived  Viadimir  of  the  government  of  Galitch,  and 
united  it  to  his  own  dominions.  Having  allured  Mik- 
hail, prince  of  Tver,  to  Moscow,  under  pretence  of 
wishing  to  concert  with  him  a  peace,  he  caused  him  to 
be  arrested,  imprisoned  or  dispersed  his  nobles,  and 
took  violent  possession  of  a  part  of  his  estates.  Nor 
would  that  prince  have  obtained  his  liberty,  had  not  the 
arrival  of  several  I'artar  princes  imposed  a  restraint  upon 
the  faithless  ambition  of  Dmitri. 

Mikhail  immediately  withdrew  into  Lithuania  to  his 
father-in-law  Olguerd,  whom  he  easily  induced  to  es- 
pouse his  quarrel.  The  Lithuanian  sovereign  having 
assembled  his  forces,  commenced  his  march ;  he  deso- 
lated the  country,  even  to  the  environs  of  Moscow,  and 
compelled  Dmitri  to  restore  all  the  possessions  that  he 
had  treacherously  taken  from  the  prince  of  Tver. 

After  a  few  years,  the  grand-prince  renewed  the  war 
with  Mikhail,  and  was  aided  in  its  prosecution  by  almost 
all  the  princes  of  Russia.  The  prince  of  Tver  was  now 
closely  besieged  in  his  capital.  Already  its  suburbs 
were  consumed,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  new  city, 
which  the  besiegers  raised  on  the  site  of  the  ruins.  The 
Novgorodians  soon  after  arrived,  breathing  out  threaten- 
ing and  slaughter  against  the  citizens  who  had  formerly 
betrayed  and  deserted  them.  The  ramparts  of  the  be- 
siegers attained  the  height  of  the  walls;  the  fires  which 
they  hurled  consumed  a  bridge,  threatened  the  whole 
eity,  and  destroyed  the  principal  engine  which  served 
for  the  defence  of  the  besieged.  Mikhail  made  many 
valiant  sorties  with  his  troops,  but  they  were  insufficient 
to  re-establish  his  now  desperate  affairs.  Deprived  of 
most  of  his  towns,  abandoned  by  Olguerd,  and  dis- 
i^pointed  of  succour  from  the  Tartars,  he  sought  his 
safety  in  negociation  with  the  victor.  The  bishop  of 
Tver,  the  nobles,  and  the  most  respectable  citizens 
presented  themselves  as  suppliants  to  Dmitri,  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  his  discretion.  Dmitri,  softened 
by  the  humiliation  of  his  enemy,  content  with  having 
weakened  him,  and  having  no  wish  to  destroy  one  of  the 
priocipal  cities  of  the  state,  consented  to  a  peace,  which 
was  mutually  sealed  by  an  oath  taken  upon  the  cross. 

The  graad'pr'iDce,  having  refused  to  pay  the  usual 
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tribute  to  the  Tartars,  was  summoned  to  a  formidable 
encouotcr  with  Mamai,  one  of  their  Khans.  This  chief 
raised  an  immense  army,  composed  of  numerous  aux- 
iliaries as  weii  as  his  own  troops, — passed  the  Volga,-— 
continued  slowly  his  march, — and  stopped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yoronetz,  a  deep  riv^er  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Don. 

Oleg,  prince  of  Rezan,  having  on  a  former  occasion 
greatly  suffered  from  an  incursion  of  the  Tartars,  sent 
ambassadors  to  present  his  homage  to  Mamai,  to  offer 
him  assistance,  and  to  complain  of  the  grand-prince, 
who  had  deprived  him  of  the  town  of  Kolomna. 

Not  content  with  joining  the  enemies  of  his  country 
himself,  he  wrote  to  Jagellon,  and  induced  that  prince 
to  follow  his  example.  Mamai  received  at  the  same 
time  the  deputies  of  the  two  chiefs;  he  loaded  them 
with  favours,  but  required  that  their  masters  should 
assist  him  with  all  their  forces. 

Dmitri  was  supported  by  almost  all  the  Russian 
princes,  who,  excited  by  the  common  danger  which 
threatened  them,  levied  numerous  forces,  and  held 
themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  field. 

Before  his  entrance  on  the  campaign,  Dmitri  repaired 
to  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  where  he  received  the 
Eucharist,  and  was  joined  by  two  monks,  who  were  not 
more  famed  for  their  devotion,  than  for  their  military 
skill. 

The  grand-prince  having  received  his  numerous  aux»- 
iiiaries,  crossed  the  Don  at  the  head  of  400,000  men, 
and  by  cutting  down  all  the  bridges  as  he  passed, 
deprived  them  of  all  hope  of  safety  in  flight. 

At  length  the  two  armies  met;  a  Tartar  came  forth 
from  the  ranks,  and  offered  the  Russians  a  challenge, 
which  was  accepted  by  a  monk,  whose  name  was 
Peresvet.  The  two  champions  surveyed  one  another 
with  a  fierce  look,  advanced  to  the  combat,  and  slew 
one  another  with  the  first  blow.  A  general  battle  eo^ 
sued,  aud  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Tartars. 
The  grand-prince  fought  with  a  club,  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him,  and  being  wounded  himself,  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  field. 

The  Russians  had  to  contend  even  ^ItK  iVift  ^V^xa&'qXs^ 
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An  impetuous  wind  blew  in  their  faces,  and  filled  their 
eyes  with  dust ;  nor  had  they  room  to  act,  being  en- 
tangled with  the  dead  or  dying  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  which  were  strewed  around  them.  But  after 
fonr  hours  of  fierce  encounter,  the  wind  abated,  changed 
its  direction,  and  became  as  inconvenient  to  the  Tartars, 
as  it  had  been  to  the  Russians.  These,  being  influenced 
by  their  wonted  superstition,  believed  that  heaven  had 
miraculously  declared  in  their  favour,  and  regarded  the 
ordinary  inconstancy  of  the  wind  as  a  prodigy  wrought 
for  their  relief.  Certain  troops  of  reserve  which  sprang 
from  a  forest  were  taken  for  supernatural  aid ;  and  being 
now  determined  to  become  invincible,  they  became  so 
in  fact.  The  Tartars  yielded  to  their  assault,  and 
fought,  not  for  victory,  but  for  life.  Mamai  took  to 
flight  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  but  was  pursued, 
and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Detachments  of  the 
Russians  followed  him  even  to  the  horde,  loaded  them- 
selves with  booty,  and  brought  back  with  them  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  Such  was  the  issue  of  a  Tartar 
invasion,  which  threatened  to  be  as  fatal  in  its  results, 
as  that  which  had  been  conducted  by  Baty  one  or  two 
centuries  before. 

But  the  Russians  had  purchased  their  victory  at  a 
costly  price.  Relations  sought  for  relations  in  vain ; 
and  the  fate  even  of  the  grand-prince  was  unknown. 
Some  reported  that  they  had  seen  him  defending  himself 
against  four  Tartars,  and  beating  them  in  his  retreat ; 
others,  that  they  had  beheld  him  marching  with  difficulty, 
and  weakened  with  the  loss  of  blood  ;  and  others,  that 
he  had  fallen  before  their  eyes  covered  with  woundsi 
At  length  two  horsemen  found  him  in  a  wood  to  which 
he  had  retreated,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  in  ap 
pearauce  at  the  brink  of  death.  The  refreshment,  how- 
ever, which  was  brought  to  him  renewed  his  spirits,  and 
none  of  his  wounds  was  found  to  be  dangerous.  When 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  review  his  army,  he 
found  it  reduced  from  400,000  to  40,000  men.  This 
victory,  which  was  gained  on  the  shores  of  the  Don, 
procured  for  him  the  surname  of  Donski 

Mamai,  indignant  at  his  defeat,  collected  the  remains 
of  bis  army,  recruited  it  with  new  levies,  and  swore 
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that  he  would  either  conquer  or  perish.  But  before  he 
had  taken  the  field,  he  was  informed  that  Takhtamych, 
khan  of  the  blue-horde  of  Tartars,  was  on  the  march 
against  him.  Compelled  to  encounter  the  attack  of  this 
new  enemy,  he  was  again  defeated,  and  fied  in  disguise 
to  Kafa,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  his  treacherous 
host. 

The  Russian  princes  now  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  Khan ;  and  having  formed  a  treaty  of 
friendship  among  themselves,  they  lived  in  concord  and 
peace.     But  this  calm  was  of  short  duration. 

Takhtamych  caused  the  Russian  merchants,  who 
traded  to  Kazan,  to  be  murdered ;  he  embarked  his 
troops  in  their. vessels,  and  sailed  up  the  Volga,  with  a 
design  to  take  Moscow  by  surprise.  Dmitri ,  unprepared 
for  the  attack,  implored  help  of  the  neighbouring 
princes,  which  being  refused,  either  through  weakness 
or  treachery,  he  deserted  his  capital,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  town  of  Kostroma. 

Moscow  being  thus  abandoned  by  its  sovereign,  was 
torn  by  discordant  factions.  Even  the  wife  of  the 
grand-prince  and  the  metropolitan  were  treated  with 
neglect,  and  when  they  retired  from  the  city,  were  ex- 
posed to  insult  and  plunder.  While  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, and  the  inhabitants  were  so  occupied  in  their 
quarrels,  as  not  to  think  of  the  means  of  resistance^ 
Ostei,  the  grand-sou  of  Olguerd,  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  capital,  and  made  the  best  arrangement  for  its  de- 
fence that  the  time  would  allow. 

The  siege  was  of  short  duration.  The  Tartars  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  assault,  despaired  of  taking  the 
city,  and  offered  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  gladly 
accepted.  The  gates  were  opened ;  the  princes,  followed 
by  the  nobles,  and  a  crowd  of  the  people,  and  preceded 
by  the  clergy,  who  carried  the  cross,  and  the  images  of 
the  saints,  marched  out  with  the  presents  which  their 
invaders  demanded  as  tokens  of  homage  and  submission. 

They  were  suffered  to  defile,  without  any  indication 
of  treachery  ;  but,  on  an  agreed  signal,  the  Tartars  fell 
upon  them  sword  in  hand,  and  committed  a  great 
slaughter.  The  brave  Ostei  was  basely  assassinated 
under  the  walls  which  he  had  come  \o  A^fexv^.   'W* 
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eoemy  entered  the  city  on  all  sides,  both  by  the  gates 
and  by  the  walls,  and  tilled  it  with  plunder  and  desola- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by 
fire,  by  drowning,  or  by  the  sword :  a  small  number 
took  to  flight,  and  those  to  whom  the  assassins  granted 
life,  were  carried  into  captivity,  or  immured  in  prison. 
The  city  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  no  part  of  it  being 
suft'ered  to  remain,  but  the  ruins  of  the  walls,  and  the 
stone  edifices  with  which  it  had  been  recently  embellished 
by  the  grand-prince.  The  neighbouring  towns  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  the  fields  were  Covered  with  desola- 
tion :  the  ruthless  victors  devoted  to  plunder  even 
the  territory  of  Rizan,  whose  prince  had  been  their 
friend  and  ally. 

Under  the  reign  of  Dmitri,  the  republic  of  Novgorod 
furnishes  few  materials  for  history,  except  the  predatory 
excursions  of  its  young  citizens.  These  abandoned  their 
families  in  troops,  elected  chiefs,  embarked  on  the 
Volga,  made  descents  upon  the  Tartars,  pillaged, 
massacred,  and  paid  no  respect  even  to  the  Russian 
uierchants  whom  they  found  in  their  way. 

The  grand-prince,  provoked  by  these  fierce  and  lawless 
exploits,  invaded  Novgorod  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
threatened  it  with  entire  destruction.  But  the  execution 
of  this  terrible  menace  being  prevented  by  the  mediation 
of  the  archbishop  of  the  state,  he  consented  to  a 
peace,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  should  furnish  him 
with  a  contribution  of  8,000  roubles,  and  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  increased  amount. 

Dmitri  died  in  1389,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign.  His  character  has 
been  depicted  by  a  contemporary  author,  who  was  often 
admitted  into  his  presence.  He  knew,  says  the  metro- 
politan Cyprian,  how  to  soften  majesty  by  condescension ; 
he  was  impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
delighted  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects.  His  learning  was  small ;  but  the  rectitude  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart  supplied  the 
defects  of  his  knowledge,  and  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  Russian  sovereigns. 

Until  the  reign  of  Dmitri,  the  whole  city  of  Moscow 
Wfts  bifilt  of  wood ;  but  he  caused  the  Kremlin  to  be 
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erected  of  stone.  This  fortress,  which  was  constructed 
on  an  elevation,  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  defended  by  ditches  surmounted  with  stone. 


VASSILI   or  BASIL   II. 

BEGAN  TO  REION   1389,  DIED   1425. 


Dmitri  was  succeeded  by  Basil,  his  eld^ist  sou. 
This  ambitious  prince  added  Nijni-Novgorod  to  his 
domains,  and  determined  to  seize  on  the  other  inferior 
{Principalities  of  Russia;  but  he  was  stopped  in  his 
ambitious  career  by  one  of  the  most  formidable  con- 
querors that  ever  desolated  the  earth. 

The  famous  Tamerlane  having  defeated  Takhtamych, 
the  Tartar  Protector,  or  rather  oppressor  of  Russia,  en- 
tered that  country  with' 400,000  men,  who  were  less 
terrible  by  their  number,  than  by  their  exploits.  The 
grand-prince  having  heard  of  his  approach,  was  willing 
to  meet  the  storm ;  he  collects  his  forces,  and  pitches 
his  camp  on  the  shores  of  the  Okha.  His  destrucUon 
appeared  certain,  and  would  have  added  but  few  laurels 
to  the  crown  of  the  conqueror ;  but,  contrary  to  all  ex** 
pectation,  Tamerlane,  instead  of  pursuing  his  conquest, 
retraced  his  steps..  The  Russians  believed  that  he  was 
repelled  from  Moscow  by  a  terrible  dream,  and,  that 
they  owed  this  miracle  to  the  Virgin,  whose  image, 
painted  by  SU  Luke,  they  had  piously  invoked. 

Some  years  after,  the  successor  of  Takhtamych,  and 
Vitold,  the  Prince  of  Lithuania,  and  father-in-law  to 
Basil,  invaded  Moscow  with  a  numerous  army.  The 
grand-prince  abandoned  the  city  in  despair,  andretumed, 
with  his  family  to  Kostroma;  while  the  inhabitants, 
seized  with  terror,  abandoned  their  fortune,  to  save  their 
lives.  The  few  who  remained,  defended  the  city,  and 
succeeded  in  repelling  the  attack  of  the  Tartars :  bat 
these  desolated  the  surrounding  fields,  and  revelled  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  harmless  peasants. 
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The  capital  of  Russia  seemed  now  to  tremble  on  the 
brink  of  aestruction,  when  the  Tartar  invader  was  re> 
called  to  the  defence  of  the  horde,  and  compelled  to 
abandon  his  prey.  But  before  his  departure,  he  com- 
pelled the  city  to  pay  him  a  large  contribution ;  and  oti 
nis  return,  desolated  the  lands  of  the  prince  of  Tver, 
whose  only  offence  was  his  refusal  to  take  up  arms 
a^inst  his  country. 

Vassili,  like  most  of  the  preceding  grand-princes, 
embroiled  himself  in  the  affairs  of  ^Novgorod.  The 
Novgorodians  refused  to  submit  to  the  metropolitan, 
declaring  that  they  would  acknowledge  no  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  except  that  of  their  archbishop;  but  the 
ffrand-prince  determined  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
Fontiff  whom  he  had  named.  After  a  severe  contest, 
however,  they  were  compelled  to  submit,  and  obtained 
a  peace.  This  happened  in  1393.  Two  years  after, 
Vassili,  at  the  solicitation  of  Vitold,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  Novgorodians  to  declare  war  against  the 
Germans  of  Livonia;  but  neither  his  insinuations  nor 
his  promises,  could  induce  them  to  commit  this  act  of 
iiyustice.  Irritated  by  their  refusal,  he  employed  emis- 
saries to  seduce  the  inhabitants  ojf  the  shores  of  the 
Dwina  from  their  allegiance  to  the  republic ;  and  by 
thb  intrigue,  he  added  largely  to  his  domains. 

The  Novgorodians ihaving  sought  restitution  in  vain, 
swore  to  obtain,  it  by  force  of  arms.  Victory  crowned 
their  efforts.  The  people  of  the  Don  being  feebly 
suecoured  by  Vassili,  implored  their  pardon,  and  again 
submitted  to  their  authority  and  government. 

It  was  during,  the  reign  of  Basil  II.  that,  according 
to  the  chronicles,  money  was  tirst  coined  in  Russia. 

The  Russians  for  ages  knew  nothing  of  coins,  except 
as  they  received  them  in  commerce  with  strangers,  ac- 
coiding  to  their  weight.  Mention  is  often  made  of  the 
Grivne,  both  in  the  chronicles  and  the  laws ;  but  this, 
which  is  now  a  piece  of  money  of  little  value,  was  then 
a  real  pound  of  gold  or  silver,  of  9^  weight  for  the 
principality  of  Kief,  and  of  18  ounces  for  that  of  Nov- 
gorod, as  the  livre  of  Rnssia  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  Rouble,  which,  in  our  day,  is  the  largest  silver 
money  of  Ruaaia,  was  then  the  quarter  of-  an  ingot  of 
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the  weight  of  a  livre  or  grivne :  it  was  thus  called  from 
the  wood  roubU,  to  cut. 

The  Russians,  in  the  absence  of  money,  employed 
other  representative  signs.  The  first  was  the  skins  of 
the  martin,  twenty  of  which  were  accounted  of  the 
value  of  a  grivne. 

The  word  nogata,  which  was  the  name  of  another 
representative  sign,  seems  to  be  derived  from  noga, 
a  foot.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  paw  of  a  marten, 
with  a  fourth  part  of  the  skin. 

The  vekoche  was  a  kind  of  squirrel  of  the  value  of 
the  fifth  part  of  a  nogata. 

It  is  believed  that  four  rezans  made  a  vekoche. 
This  word  comes  from  rezat,  to  cut,  or  lop.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  cut  from  the  quarter  of  a  skin. 

Ears,  and  even  half-ears,  served  for  odd  pieces  of 
money,  and  hence  the  term  poluchko,  half-ear,  is  still 
applied  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  Russian  Kopek. 

This  kind  of  money  was  highly  inconvenient,  and 
furnished  occasion  for  frequent  disputes.  Skins  were 
of  different  value,  according  to  the  relative  fineness  of 
their  hair,  their  colour,  and  the  season  at  which  the 
animal  was  killed :  by  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  they 
necessarily  declined  in  worth. 

The  Russians  next  adopted  leather-money,  which,  as 
it  had  no  intrinsic  value,  resembled  the  paper-money  of 
modern  times.  Twenty  pieces  of  leather,  stamped  with 
a  particular  mark,  passed  for  one  krivne. 

This  species  of  money  experienced  a  rapid  depreciation , 
so  that  in  1409,  a  grivne  of  silver  was  worth  120  grivnes 
in  leather. 

The  cities  of  Moscow  and  Tver  were  the  first  to  em- 
ploy a  Tartar  coin,  whinh  was  named  Denga,  from  the 
Tartar  word  tanga,  which  signifies  mark  or  sign.  At: 
first,  the  inscription  was  wholly  in  the  Tartar  language,' 
then  in  the  Tartar  language  on  one  side,  and  in  the 
Russian  tongue  on  the  other,  and  at  last,  in  the  Russian 
language  alone. 

The  extensive  commerce   of   Novgorod   with   the* 
Hanseatic  towns  brought  to  it,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  a  large  quantity  of  the  monies  of  Poland 
and  Germany ;  but  in  1420  it  had  the  resol\xl\OTk\.<(^^<cKTL 
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its  own  money,  which  represented  a  prince  seated  upon 
a  throne. 

Yasnli  died  in  1425,  in  the  fifty«fifth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reig^  of  thirty-six  years  During  his  reign » 
uizan  was  tal^  from  the  Tartan ;  Russia  was  thrice 
yisited  with  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  and  more  than 
onoe  with  those  of  famine ;  and  Novgorod  was  shaken 
with  an  earthquake,  after  the  greater  part  of  its  buildings 
had  been  consumed  by  varions  fires. 


VASSILI  or  BASIL  III. 

BBGAH  TO  BBION  14S9,  DIED  1402. 


The  succession  of  Basil  III.  to  the  throne  of  his 
fkther  was  opposed  by  his  uncle  George,  who  was  prince 
of  Galitch ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
the  decision  of  the  Khan.  Both  therefore  repaired  to 
the  horde,  and  endeavoured,  by  all  the  arts  oi  intrigue 
and  entreaty,  to  establish  their  respective  claims.  But 
Basil,  either  by  his  superior  address,  or  by  the  value  of 
his  presents,  gained  the  favour  of  the  Tartar  chief,  who, 
not  content  with  awarding  him  the  throne,  admitted 
him  into  hb  friendship,  and  exempted  him  from  all 
tribute.  George  retired  in  grief  and  disgust  to  his 
fiefdom  of  Galitch. 

The  prince  of  Galitch  being  excited  and  assisted  by 
one  Ivan  Dmitri6vitch,  a  man  af  lofty  ambition,  and 
distinguished  talents,  who  had  deserted  the  service  of 
Basil,  made  war  upon  his  nephew.  Basil  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  met  the  enemy,  who  were 
at  the  distance  of  only  five  leagues;  but  he  was  de- 
feated, and  fled  in  haste  to  Kostroma.  Thither  his  uncle 
pursued  him,  and  took  him  captive,  but  treated  him  with 
honour,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Kolomna. 

Vassili,  though  conquered,  was  more  formidable  than 

George,  for  he  was  more  beloved.     The  place  of  his 

exile  became  the  chief  court  of  Russia :  all  the  nobility 

of  Moscow  withdrew  to  IK^oVomn^.    ISiS^vk  \.\v^  ^nns  of 
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G^rge  having  slain  one  of  his  favoaritea  in  reyenge, 
deserted  to  his  rival.  Thus  abandoned  by  courtiers  and 
children,  the  grand-prince  grew  weary  of  the  throne; 
and,  having  restored  it  to  his  nephew,  he  retired  to 
Galitch. 

Vassili  had  no  sooner  re-established  himself  on  the 
throne,  than  he  basely  invaded  his  uncle's  domain ;  but 
he  was  defeated  near  Rostof,  and  compelled  to  flee  to 
Novgorod,  while  his  mother  and  his  wife,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  were  sent  into  exile* 

The  dethroned  prince  now  repaired  to  the  horde,  to 
implore  succour  from  the  Tartars;  and  while  on  the 
road,  he  was  informed  of  his  uncle's  decease.  George 
left  three  sons :  the  eldest,  who  was  his  successor,  was 
named  Basil,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  the  grand- 
prince,  we  shall  denominate  him  Basil-Kosoi.  The  two 
others,  who  were  named  Dmitri-Chemiaka,  and  Dmitri^ 
Krasnoi,  and  whom  we  shall  call  by  their  surnames, 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate  Basil.  They 
were  at  Vladimir,  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of  their 
father,  and  of  their  brother's  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Moscow.  Jealous  of  the  power  of  Kosoi,  they  went 
over  to  the  party  of  the  dethroned  prince,  enabled  him 
to  regain  his  crown,  and  from  his  zealous  persecutors^ 
became  his  most  devoted  adherents.  Atter  various 
reverses,  Kosoi  at  length  obtained  a  fiefdom  and  peace ; 
but  the  following  year  he  again  took  up  arms,  and 
being  defeated,  was  taken  captive  by  Vassili,  and 
deprived  of  his  sight. 

Ulu  Mahmet,  the  khan  to  whom  Vassili  owed  his 
crown,  waB  attacked  by  another  Tartar  Chief,  whose 
forces  he  was  unable  to  resist.  He  therefore  passed 
the  Volga,  and  requested  permission  of  the  grand- 
prince  to  enter  into  llussia,  until  he  should  be  able  to 
collect  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  his  defence. 
Vassili  listened  to  his  request,  and  assigned  him  the 
canton  of  Bielef  for  a  temporary  abode. 

But  the  grand-prince  soon  after  violated  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  gratitude,  by  sending  an  army  of 
40,000  men  to  the  conquest  of  Mahmet,  the  number  of 
whose  forces  was  yet  small.  The  Tartar  chief,  concious 
of  his  weakness,  employed  the  most  humble  entreaties 
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to  avert  the  attack,  and  even  offered  his  son  as  hostage ; 
but  hifl  entreaties  were  rejected,  and  his  offers  treated 
ivith  contempt.  Reduced  to  despair,  he  shut  himself 
up  with  his  troops  in  a  town  of  ice,  which  he  had  con- 
structed for  winter  quarters.*  The  Russians  attacked 
the  Tartars  with  contempt,  aud  were  astonished  at  their 
resistance.  Mahmet,  animated  by  his  first  success,  was 
not  content  with  repelling  the  enemy  from  the  walls  of 
his  fortress,  but  became  assailant  in  his  turn,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  his  efforts  crowned  with  victory. 

The  Tartar  chief,  flushed  with  conquest,  repassed 
the  Volga,  raised  Kazan  from  its  ruins,  and  founded 
aPgovernment,  which  it  cost  Russia  torrents  of  blood  to 
destroy. 

In  1445,  the  sons  of  Mahmet  invaded  Monro,  and 
filled  it  with  slaughter  and  desolation.  Vassili  met  the 
enemy  in  battle,  but  was  defeated ;  and  having  performed 

Srodigies  of  valour,  was  led  captive  to  the  Khan, 
fahmet  forgave  his  ingratitude,  treated  him  as  his 
friend,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  country,  being  content 
to  require  from  him  the  payment  of  a  ransom  which 
should  be  proportioned  to  his  means. 

Chemiaka,  during  the  absence  of  the  grand- prince 
at  the  horde,  had  formed  a  numerous  and  powerful 
party  in  Moscow,  that  was  pledged  to  raise  him  to  the 
throne.  As  a  great  number  of  Tartars  had  accompanied 
Basil  in  his  return,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  that 
the  prince  had  sold  his  nation  to  the  Tartars ;  that  he 
had  engaged  to  cede  to  Mahmet  the  principality  of 
Moscow,  and  a  great  part  of  Russia,  and  to  content 
himself  with  the  principality  of  Tver.  Thus  the  traitor 
found  means  of  gaining  the  chief  of  that  government  to 
his  side. 

Vassili,  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  one  Ivan, 
prince  of  Mojask,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  Chemiaka, 
stopped  at  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity  to  give  thanks 
for  his  deliverance  at  the  horde.  While  engaged  at  his 
devotions,  he  received  news  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him,  but  treated  it  with  contempt,  until  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  attempt  an  escape.     He  now  determined 

*  The  Tartars  of  the  North  often  erected  citalels  of  this  description. 
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to  resign  himself  to  bis  fate.  Ivun,  who  had  returned 
to  Chemiaka,  arrived  with  a  troop  of  soldiers  at  the 
church,  and  conducted  him  to  Moscow,  where,  with  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  times,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
sight. 

A  few  years  after,  however,  Vassili  was  restored  to 
the  tlirone,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace. 
He  died  in  1462,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years. 


IVAN  III. 

SKGAN  TO  RKION   I402f  DIKD  1505 


Ivan  III.  was  scarcely  twenty- three  years  of  age, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Looking  around  him, 
he  beheld,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the 
foundations  of  his  future  greatness.  He  knew  that 
his  talents  and  valour  would  enable  him  to  unite  the 
Russian  states  under  one  government;  he  considered 
the  different  Tartar  hordes  in  their  present  divided 
condition,  as  the  sport  of  his  arms,  and  the  objects  of 
his  triumphs. 

The  kingdom  of  Kazan,  which  bordered  upon  oriental 
Russia,  and  made  the  Tartars  masters  of  the  Volga^ 
first  excited  his  ambition,  and  employed  his  arms.  .  He 
succeeded  in  its  conquest,  but  not  until  after  two  cam- 
paigns, in  both  of  which  the  losses  which  his  army 
sustained  were  severe. 

Ivan  next  made  war  upon  Novgorod,  in  order  to 
punish  it  for  a  revolt.  Three  armies,  one  of  which  was 
under  his  own  command,  entered  the  domains  of  the 
republic  by  three  different  routes.  Twice  the  Nov- 
gorodians  sent  out  troops  against  prince  Kholmskoi, 
who  was  making  his  approach  from  the  south  and  west: 
twice  they  were  beaten,  and  compelled  to  retire.  2,000 
of  their  number  was  slain,  and  2,000  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor,  who  ravaged  the  shores  of  the  Neva, 
and  pursued  his  conquest  to  the  frontiers  of  Sweden. 
Finding  that  resistance  was  vain,  the  citizens  sent  an 
x2 
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embaflsy  to  implore  pardon  of  Ivan,  who  granted  it  on 
condition  that  they  should  furnish  a  large  contribution, 
pay  him  an  annual  reyenue,  and  recognize  him  as  their 
prince. 

Four  years  after  the  victory^  Ivan  paid  a  visit  to 
Novgorod.  The  Archbishop  and  the  principal  citizens 
met  him  at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  the  city. 
His  sojourn  was  honoured  with  sumptuous  feasts,  and 
varied  entertainments ;  and  these  of  the  citizens  who 
were  unable  to  receive  their  sovereign  at  their  tables, 
brought  him  presents  as  marks  of  their  attachment  and 
zeal.  ' 

The  Novgorodians  having  engaged  in  a  second  revolt, 
the  grand-prince  prepared  to  punish  it  with  severity  and 
effect.  He  coverea  the  country  of  the  republic  with 
troops,  and  led  them  to  battle  in  his  own  person.  The 
citizens,  being  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  had  re- 
coarse  to  negociation  and  prayers.  Ivan,  perceiving 
their  weakness  and  fears,  determined  that  they  should 
submit  to  the  same  government  as  the  rest  of  Russia. 
He  abolished  the  leading  ofBces  of  the  state  ;  he  or- 
dered the  clock,  which  had  so  often  been  the  signal  of 
revolt,  to  be  removed,  and  caused  a  plough-tax  to 
be  established ;  he  demanded  the  cession  of  different 
towns  and  domains ;  in  fine,  he  left  nothing  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  their  ancient  privileges,  but  the  right  of  not 
being  transported  out  of  the  country  against  their  con- 
sent, of  not  being  called  to  judgment  at  Moscow,  and 
of  not  serving  in  the  wars  against  the  Tartars. 

The  grand-prince,  having  received  the  oaths  of  the 
citizens,  returned  to  Moscow,  where  he  caused  the 
celebrated  clock  of  Novgorod  to  be  suspended  in  a 
tower  before  the  Krem'l,  and  to  serve  no  other  use, 
tlian  to  call  the  people  to  their  prayers. 

Thus,  by  its  own  follies  and  dissensions,  Novgorod 
lost  the  liberty  of  which  it  had  been  so  jealous,  which 
it  had  defended  against  the  attack  of  so  many  princes, 
and  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  its  power. 
Reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  it  daily  declined  in 
its  possessions,  its  population,  its  commerce,  its  riches, 
and,  in  less  than  a  century,  was  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  an  important  town. 
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About  the  time  of  Ivan's  first  expedition  against  Nor- 
gCNTody  Achmet,  khan  of  the  golden  horde,  sent  deputies 
to  llim  with  an  edict  sealed  with  the  grand  Tartar  aeal, 
which  required  him  to  pay  the  same  tribute  as  had  beeD 
received  from  his  predecessors  on  the  Russian  throne, 
Ivan  took  the  edict,  spat  upon  it,  trod  it  under  his  feet, 
and  put  the  deputies  to  death,  with  the  exception  of 
one  of  them,  whom  he  sent  back  to  his  master,  to  inform 
him  of  the  contempt  with  which  his  commands  had 
been  received. 

In  the  following  year,  (1472)  the  khan,  provoked  by 
the  indignity  which  he  had  received  from  Ivan,  invaded 
Russia ;  but,  when  on  bis  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the 
Oka,  he  beheld  the  formidable  army  which  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  his  march,  he  took  to  flight,  and 
returned  in  disgrace  to  the  horde. 

Achmet  next  invaded  Russia  on  the  side  of  Lithu- 
ania, expecting  to  be  joined  by  re-inforcements  firom 
the  King  of  Poland.  The  grand-prince,  having  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  his  new  route,  collected  an  army, 
and  met  him  in  the  field.  Every  day  some  new  action 
was  fought,  but  without  deciding  the  event  of  the  war. 
Ivan,  having  been  informed  that  the  horde  was  left 
without  defence,  immediately  dispatched  an  army  to 
effect  its  destruction.  The  Russians  found  it  composed 
of  old  men,  children  and  women.  These  they  slaughter 
without  compassion,  and  deliver  their  habitations  to  the 
flames;  whUe  they  carry  off  the  flocks  and  riches 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  army,  had  been  entrusted 
to  their  care. 

When  Achmet  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  horde,  he 
hastened  to  its  succour ;  but  while  he  was  advancing 
ugainst  the  Russians,  and  they  were  returning  by  a 
different  route,  he  was  met  by  the  Nogay  Tartars,  who 
gave,  him  battle,  routed  his  army,  and  slew  him  in  the 
field.     Thus  ended  the  golden  horde,  founded  by  Baiy, 

in  1237. 

Being  relieved  from  fear  of  the  Tartars,  Ivan  made 
war  upon  Casimir  IV.  king  of  Poland,  who,  it  is  saidp 
had  suborned  a  villain  to  procure  his  death,  by  poison. 
In  this  war  he  was  successful;  and  having  taken  a  con- 
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siderable  namber  of  prisoners,  compelled  them  to  enter 
into  his  service. 

These  arduous  employments  of  the  grand-prince,  ttid 
not  prevent  his  endeavours  to  enlarge  his  dominions. 
He  deprived  Mikhail  of  the  government  of  Tver.  He 
marched  a  numerous  army  to  Kazan,  and  having  de- 
feated the  Tartars  in  a  sanguinary  fight,  united  the  city 
to  his  domains.  All  his  neighbours  experienced  the 
effects  of  his  ambition,  and  declared  themselves  his 
enemies,  only  to  contribute  to  his  glory  and  agj;randlie- 
ment.  Poverty,  vphich  seems  to  be  the  best  defence 
of  a  people  against  the  enter  prizes  of  conquerors,  was 
no  security  from  the  attacks  of  Ivan.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  he  wished  to  impose  the  yoke  of  his  govern- 
ment upon  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the 
Icy  Sea.  He  sent  an  army  of  about  4,000  men  to  the 
shores  of  the  Petshora,  who  in  traversing  the  country, 
took  33  towns,  if  groups  of  savage  huts  may  be  sup- 
posed to  deserve  the  name. 

Worn  with  toil,  and  bending  beneath  a  premature  old 
age,  Ivan  had  for  some  time  felt  himself  decline.  He 
could  scarcely  walk  without  the  aid  of  two  men,  who 
supported  him  by  the  arms.  At  length,  after  pro- 
tracted sufferings,  he  died  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  43  years. 

As  soon  as  Russia  had  shaken  off  a  foreign  yoke, 
she  attracted  the  notice  of  Europe,  and  Moscow,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  ambassadors  from  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  pope,  from  the  sultan  of  Constantinople, 
from  the  king  of  Poland,  from  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  from  the  king  of  Denmark.  Ivan  signed  treaties 
of  alliance  and  friendship  with  all  these  princes. 

The  grand-princes  had  always  taken  for  their  arms. 
Saint  George  on  horseback ;  but  Ivan,  after  his  mar- 
riage with  Sophia,  princess  of  the  imperial  blood  of 
Constantinople,  assumed  the  black  eagle  with  two 
heads.  After  the  subjugaUon  of  Novgorod,  he  took 
the  title  of  grand-prince  of  Vladimir,  of  Moscow,  of 
Novgorod,  and  of  all  Russia. 
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VASSILI  or  BASIL  IV, 

V 

BBOAN  TO   REIGN  1505,  DIBD  1533. 


Basil,  at  bis  accession^  displayed  a  laudable  anxiety 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  He  concluded  treaties 
of  friendship  with  Poland,  and  with  the  khan  of  Cri- 
mea ;  but  failed  in  maintaining  a  good  understanding 
with  the  khan  of  Kazan.  He  therefore  sent  his  brother 
Dmitri  against  this  city,  with  an  army  which  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  100,000  men.  The  cavalry  repaired 
to  its  destination  by  land ;  the  infantry  descended  the 
Volga  in  barks.  This  expedition  was  remarkable  for 
the  imprudence,  and  the  successive  defeats  of  the  two 
rival  armies.  The  Russians  being  surprised  by  the  Tar- 
tars, when  they  were  altogether  unprepared  for  an  attack, 
were  defeated,  and  thrown  into  complete  disorder.  The 
Tartars,  instead  of  pursuing  their  conquest,  erected 
tents  on  the  plain,  and  celebrated  their  victory  with 
feasting  and  drunkenness.  The  Russians,  informed  of 
their  imprudence,  surprised  them  in  sleep,  and  slew 
them  in  great  numbers ;  those  who  escaped,  fled  with 
haste  into  the  town,  and  many,  in  their  eagerness  to 
escape,  were  stifled  at  the  gates.  The  Russians,  in 
their  turn,  instead  of  pressing  with  the  fugitives  into  the 
city,  or  surrounding  it  with  a  siege,  retreated  to  plunder 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  to  succeed  to  their  feast. 
The  khan,  who  watched  the  scene  from  the  top  of  a 
tower,  rallied  his  forces,  fell  upon  the  Tiussians,  and 
massacred  them  at  his  will.  Scarcely  7000  men  were 
able  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  and  many  princes 
and  nobles  were  among  the  number  of  the  slain. 

Sigismond,  who  had  recently  ascended  the  throne  of 
Poland,  secretly  employed  the  khan  of  Crimea  to  make 
incursions  into  Russia.  The  Ukraine  was  laid  waste; 
but  the  Tartars  withdrew  at  the  first  approach  of  the 
Russian  troops,  and  were  obliged  to  sue  tor  peace. 

Vassili,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Sigismond,  made 
war  upon  Poland,  and  laid  siege  to  Smolensk.  Bui 
after  having  beaten  the  enemy  who  ventured  without 
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the  walls  of  the  city,  and  having  taken  a  great  number  of 
their  chiefs,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to 
sound  a  retreat 

The  following  year  he  renewed  the  siege,  and  Smo- 
lensk being  weakened  by  internal  dissension,  fell  into 
his  hands. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Polish  army  advanced  towards 
the  Dnieper,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Russians  on  the 
shores  of  the  Orcha.  In  this  contest,  which  was  fierce 
and  bloody,  many  of  the  nobles  of  Basil  lost  their 
liberty  or  their  lives. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  Basil  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  engaged  to  assisl 
him  in  his  war  with  Novgorod,  their  common  foe.  The 
German  monarch  addressed  his  ally  under  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  this  was  all  the  benefit  that  the  latter 
derived  from  the  affair. 

The  war  with  Poland  was  protracted  for  several 
years ;  bnt  success  was  generally  declared  in  favoar  of 
the  Russians,  and  Sigismond  reaped  the  frait  which 
his  perfidy  deserved.  He  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Russia  in  1523. 

The  last  years  of  Basil  are  remarkable  only  for  two 
expeditions  aginst  Kazan,  in  the  latter  of  which  his 
arms  were  victorious.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1633. 


IVAN  IV.— First  Tzar, 

BEGAN  TO  RBI6N   1533,  DltD  1581. 


After  twelve  years  of  minority,  during  which  the 

fovemment  of  Russia  was  the  seat  of  cabal  and  intrigue, 
van  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  Russian  pontiff,  and 
took,  at  the  same  time,  the  title  -of  Tzar,  which  no 
sovereign  of  Russia  had  hitherto  borne.  It  was,  perhaps, 
with  a  view  to  support  this  title,  that  he  took  the  crown, 
which  was  believed  to  have  belonged  to  Monomachus, 
emperor  of  Constantinople.    The  first  Ivan  Vassilie* 
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fitch,  to  Gonlifm  the  tiirone  to  his  grandson  Dmitri,  had 
caused  that  young  prince  lo  be  crowned,  which  is  tlie 
first  time  that  the  chronicles  speak  of  the  ceremony  of 
coronation ;  for  the  ancient  sovereigns  were  content 
with  the  title  of  g;ratid- prince. 

Ivan,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  married  Anastasia, 
daughter  of  Roman  Yuryvitch,  'I'his  princess,  amiable, 
mild,  and  yet  vivacious,  acquired  a  happy  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  her  husband  :  she  taught  him  to  employ 
his  natural  energy  in  useful  pursuits,  inspired  him  with 
a  distaste  for  his  former  follies,  and  surrounded  him 
with  wise  and  faithful  counsellors,  instead  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  brutal  pleasures.  His  equity  procured 
for  him  the  reverence  of  his  subjects,  while  his  affability 
and  condescension  attracted  their  love.  He  was  equally 
accessible  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Talents  and  virtues 
were  no  longer  buried  in  obscurity,  but  were  invited  to 
the  palace,  and  surrounded  the  throne.  Dignities  were 
conferred  according  lo  merit,  and  tiatlerers  retired  from 
a  court,  where  they  could  obtain  neither  employment 

According  to  an  Asiatic  custom,  which  is  still  ob- 
served  in  the  towns  of  Kussia,  all  the  shops  of  Moscow 
were  erected  within  the  same  enclosure.  Soon  after 
the  marriage  of  the  Tzar,  a  fire  broke  out  in  this  quarter 
of  the  city,  which  consumed  its  buildings  with  all  the 
merchandize  which  they  contained.  Another  fire  fol- 
lowed, which  reduced  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  city,  to  ashes.  Nearly  2,000 
luen  perished  in  the  flames ;  and  all  the  citizens  had  to 
bewail  the  loss  of  relations,  or  fortune,  or  friends. 

Ivan  soon  perceived,  that,  until  the  Tartar  dominion 
should  be  annihilated,  neither  the  peace  nor  the  prosperity 
uf  his  kingdom  could  be  secured.  But  to  attain  this  ob- 
ject, it  was  necessary  that  be  should  have  soldiers  better 
armed  and  better  disciplined,  than  any  that  Russia  had 
yet  furnished.  This  country  had  in  fact  never  possessed 
regular  troops.  The  principal  nobles,  under  the  name 
of  Voyevodes,  performed  the  office  of  generals,  or  else 
they  filled  the  rank  of  colonels,  under  the  denomination 
of  Golovy,  or  chiefs.  The  rest  performed  their  service 
as  commoB  nldiers.    The  more  wealthy  were  fed  voA. 
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clothed  at  their  own  ezpencc ;  the  others  receivied  wa^es 
and  rations  for  their  hire.  The  ponessors  of  tatntes 
were  followed  to  the  field  by  their  VMsab^  badly  clotfaedv 
badly  armed,  and  strangers  to  all  discipline.  iEaefa 
noble  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  number  both  of  foot  abd 
horse  soldiers,  proportioned  to  his  fortune  in  land.  Vhe 
farmen,  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  especially  tik^ 
merchants  neyer  performed  military  aerrice,  but  in  cases 
of  extremity ;  and  on  these  occaaionBy  even  the  church 
sometimes  provided  bodi  horses  and  men.* 

The  governor  of  every  town  is  said  te  have  levied  the 
troops  which  it  was  required  to  furnish.  These  were 
composed  of  men  who  practised  different  professions 
and  trades,  and  who  were  unable  to  remain  long  in  the 
field*  They  assembled  in  haste,  armed  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ability  and  will,  and  were  entire 
strangers  to  the  military  art.  Soldiers  of  this  description 
in  France  were  denominated  common  troops,  and  were 
so  little  esteemed,  as  to  be  scarcely  taken  into  the 
account  of  the  army  to  which  they  belonged. 

Ivan  determined  to  remedy  these  military  defects. 
With  this  view,  he  established,  in  1645,  the  militia  of 
the  Strelitzes,  subjected  them  to  military  discipline,  and 
armed  them  with  musqaets  instead  of  bows.  A  part  of 
this  new  body  of  soldiery  was  attached  to  the  guard  of 
the  prince;  the  remainder  served  in  the  armies  as 
occasion  required. 

Among  the  most  memorable  of  Ivan's  first  warlike 
exploits  were  the  siege  and  capture  of  Kazan.  This 
city  is  built  upon  a  mountain,  whose  foot  is  washed  by 
the  river  Kazanka,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  vast  plain, 
on  which  the  Tzar  drew  out  his  troops,  and  raised  his 
entrenchments. 

The  Khan,  who  had  shut  himself  upin  the  city  Vrith 
80,000  chosen  troops,  placed  half  of  his  Tartar  auxiliaries 
in  a  neighbouring  wood.  He  commanded  them,  when 
they  should  see  a  large  standard  waved  on  the  highest 
tower  of  Kazan,  to  sally  forth,  and  fall  upon  the 
Russians  in  the  rear;  while  at  the  same  moment,  he 

i  *  It  it  almoit  «ineee«Mry  to  remind  the  reader,  that  this  fs  merely  a 
sueciineD  of  the  feudal  Bysteui  of  warfare  which  for  age*  prevailed  through 
jaf  tbe  natloai  cf  EA)rt>pe, 
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was  to  attack  them  in  the  front.  This  order  was 
executed  with  the  utmost  precision.  The  Russians, 
terrified  at  a  double  assault,  were  driven  from  their  en- 
trenchments, aud  abandoned  their  artillery;  but  being 
rallied  by  the  nobles  of  Mourom,  they  returned  to  the 
fight,  aira  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
Kazanese  were  now  defeated  in  their  turn,  and  having 
suffered  a  great  slaughter,  fied  into  the  town. 

The  city,  through  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  was 
exposed  to  the  most  dreadful  sufferings.  Provisions 
began  to  fail ;  and  the  inhabitants,  already  weakened 
by  fatigue^  were  called  to  struggle  with  an  epidemic 
disease.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  were  revelling 
in  plenty ;  for  such  was  the  number  of  the  flocks  which 
they  obtained,  that  an  ox  was  sold  for  a  few  kopeks  in 
their  camp. 

The  Tzar,  in  conducting  the  siege,  shunned  neither 
danger  nor  fatigue.  He  often  made  the  circuit  of  the 
city,  examining  the  effect  of  the  artillery  and  warlike 
engines,  and  watching  the  progress  of  the  ramparts, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
walls.  Upon  a  tower  which  surmounted  the  ramparts, 
he  caused  ten  large  cannons  to  be  placed,  which  in^ 
cessantly  played  upon  the  city ;  while  from  the  top  of 
this  tower,  the  strelitzes  fired  with  musquets  upon  the 
inhabitants,  who  could  find  safety  neither  in  their  houses, 
nor  in  the  streets. 

All  the  Russian  preparations  for  attack  were  at 
length  finished,  and  the  day  which  Ivan  had  marked 
for  the  destruction  of  the  city  arrived.  A  mine  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  dug  under  the  wails  was^sprung ;  a 
part  of  them  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  air 
thundered  with  the  violence  of  the  explosion. 

The  besieged  Tartars  defended  themselves  with  the 
utmost  valour.  They  maintained  a  constant  fire  of 
miisquetry  and  cannon ;  and  when  their  enemies  drew 
near,  they  poured  upon  them  boiling  liciuors,  or  annoyed 
them  with  showers  of  stones.  The  Russians  having 
forced  an  entrance  at  the  breach,  the  battle  raged  from 
street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house.  The  carnage 
was  so  great,  that  it  exteuded  from  the  place  of  assault 
to  the  opposite  gates,  and  thence  into  a  Qei^liVMiQt?K\tk% 
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forest,  where  the  conquered  inhabitants,  in  great  num- 
,  bers,  sought  refuge ;   but  it  was  the  most  severe  at  the 
palace  of  the  khans,   where  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  laid  in  heaps. 

The  besieged,  deprived  of  all  hope,  and  obliged  to 
•abandon  all  they  held  dear  to  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror, left  their  wives  and  children  in  the  palace,  to 
the  number  of  10,000,  and  clad  in  their  richest  attire. 
The  Russians  entered  full  of  slaughter  and  revenge, 
but  when  they  beheld  the  defenceless  crowd  adorned 
■like  so  many  victims  for  the  altar,  they  were  moved 
■  with  compassion,  and  spared  their  lives.  They  songht 
in  vain  for  the  Khan  through  all  the  rooms  of  the  palace, 
but  afterwards  found  him  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  city, 
and  bound  him  with  chains. 

The  ruin  of  the  Tartar  government  at  Kazan  delivered 
Russia  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  abased  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  by  augmenting  that  of  the  Tzar.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  them  on  the  morrow  of  the 
▼ictory  :  '^  God  has  at  length  fortified  me  against  you." 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Kazan  was  speedily  con- 
ve]^  to  Astracban,  and  filled  the  city  with  terror  and 
alarm.  The  Khan  Abdal,  who  was  then  its  sovereign, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Ivan,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the 
Russian  yoke. 

Emurguey,  the  successor  of  Abdal,  having  slain  some 
Russian  deputies  that  had  been  sent  to  his  court,  was 
•ittaoked  by  Ivan,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fiee  into 
Siberia.  The  Tzar  appointed  Derbick  Alei,  a  Tartar 
prince^  khan  in  his  stead. 

•  The  khan  of  Crimea,  who  had  quietly  suffered  the 
Russians  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Kazan  and  Astracban, 
bad  now  the  temerity  to  attack  them  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men ;  but  he  also  was  defeated,  after  a  battle 
'  which  continued  two  days. 

The  next  enemy  that  the  RuKsians  bad  occasioiv  to 
combat,  was  the  Swedes.  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  violation 
of  a  peace  which  he  had  ratified  with  the  Tzar,  sent  an 
army  to  the  siege  of  Orchek,  bat  after  the  city  had  been 
invested  twentv  days,  the  forces  of  Ivan  ajMpeared  for 
its  relief,  and  the  siege  was  raised.  Prince  Paletskoi, 
who  commanded  the  Russians,  advanced  into  Finland, 
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and' meeting  with  no  resistance,  ravaged  the  country  at 
his  MFill.  At  length,  having  arrived  at  Vyburg,  he 
beheld  'an  army  of  Swedes  drawn  ap  to  oppose  his 
march.  An  action  commenced,  and  a  complete  victory 
was  obtained  by  the  forces  of  the  Tzar.  Gustavus, 
defeated  by  the  Russians,  sad  abandoned  by  his  allies^ 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  it  was  granted  him 
for  forty  years. 

Ivan,  still  inflamed  by  ambition^  made  war  uprm  Ihd 
livonians.  Having  collected  a  numeroas  army,  whioh 
included  Cossacks  and  Tartars,  be  opened  the  eampaigft 
in  person,  and  shared  all  the  piivations  and  fattrues 
of  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Daring  a  whole 
mouthy  he  ravaged  the  districts  of  Dorpat  and  Riga> 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  and  returned  to  Moscow 
enriched  with  spoil.  The  prisoners  he  had  taken  he  sold 
to  the  Tartars  #or  slaves» 

Soon  after  these  brilliant  successes,  a  suspension  of 
arms  was  agreed  npon  between  the  contending  parties; 
but,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  sub|ect  of  dispute,  the 
war  was  renewed,  and  the  arms  of  the  Russians  were 
again  victorious.  Thev  wrested  Narva  and  Dorpat 
from  the  Livonians,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year,  made 
themselves  masters  of  thirty  fortified  towns. 

The  Khan  of  Crimea,  supposing  that  Ivan  was  absent 
from  his  capital,  and  busiea  in  the  Livonian  war,  de- 
termined to  make  an  incursion  into  Russia;  but  when 
he  arrived  at  the  frontiers,  he  learnt  that  the  Tzar  was 
at  Moscow,  and  that  the  whole  army,  after  having 
achieved  a  series  of  splendid  conquests,  had  returned 
into  Russia.  At  this  news,  the  Tartar  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  horde ;  the  severity  of  the  winter  wasted  bis  army, 
and  his  losses  were  aggravated  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Russians,  who  hung,  in  great  numbers,  upon  his  rear. 

As  the  Tzar  had  commanded  his  best  generals  to 
resist  this  invasion,  he  could  send  none  but  inferior 
chiefs  to  the  war  of  Livonia,  and  these  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  defeated  by  inferior  numbers.  But  he  soon 
repaired  these  misfortunes,  and  even  succeeded  in  the 
capture  of  Felling,  a  city  of  great  importance,  and 
capable  of  a  vigorous  defence. 

Ivan  now  turned  his  arms  against  Sigismund,  kts^ 
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of  Poland,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  rigiUf  ;oC  Hjsie 
grand-master  of  Livonia,  and  who  is  said  to  hav^refused 
to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Kussiafis 
entered  into  Lithuania,  and,  after  having  taken  many 
strong  places^  undertook  the  siege  of  Polotsk,  a  town 
which,  in  former  ages,  had  been  united  to  ^Auasia. 
The  Tzar  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
Sigismund^  though  he  harassed  him  in  his  ndarch,  was 
Hoable  to  arrest  his  progress.  The  town  was  taken^  by 
assault ;  the  conquerors  loaded  themselves  with  booty, 
and  massacred  all  the  monks  and  Jewa  whom  they 
found  within  its  walls. 

The  following  campaign  of  the  Russians  was  not  so 
uniform  in  its  success.  One  of  their  armies  was  beaten, 
and  another  made  an  inglorious  retreat.  They  laid  the 
blame  of  these  misfortunes  on  the  foreign  oouimanders 
who  had  been  received  into  the  favour  of  their  prince: 
for  the  Taar»  perceiving  the  deficiencies  of  his  subjects, 
had  invited  m^n  from  different  parts  of  Europe  who 
were,  fitted  to  instruct  and  polish  them ;  to  form  them 
to  the-  art  of  war,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  field. 
The  boyards,  incapable  of  discerning  the  superiority  of 
these  strangers,  haid  all  the  pride  of  ignorance,  and  the 
mean  jealousy  which  it  never  fails  to  inspire.  To 
avenge  themselves,  they  formed  a  variety  of  plots;  but 
their,  intrigues  were  discovered  and  severely  punished. 
Those  of  them  who  could  escape,  retired  into  Poland, 
and  took  up  arms  against  their  country. 

The  natural  severity  of  the  Tzar  was  infiamed  by 
these  events ;  and  as  it  was  no  longer  tempered  by  the 
mild  ascendancy  of  his  first  wife,  it  discovered  itself  in 
the  most  appalling  forms. 

In  1563,  this  prince  declared  in  a  numerous  assembly, 
that,  weary  of  society  and  of  the  cares  of  state,  be  had 
determined  to  resign  his  crown,  and  spend  the  remaimder 
of  his  life  in  retirement  and  devotion.  As  his  sons  were 
yet  very  young,  he  entrusted  the  supreme  government 
to  Yediguer,  the  last  Khan  of  Kazan,  and  who  had 
been  baptized  under  the  name  of  Semen.  He  even 
transferred  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Tzar,  being  content 
to  reserve  to  himself  the  designation  of  grand-prince. 
Jle  promised  to  give  him  his  advice  in  difficult  and 
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HttpbrUmt  tiffaii^ ;  'btrk  ^emen,  ami  alt '  the  meihbenK  of 
tlMi^imctt,  weii  k«iew-tbftt  tkis  adribe  woiil^  hate  all 
-^ffi^i^nse  of  a  coflMan^,  atad  tfrat  ht  who  should  dare 
^'f^j^cTH,  ^W>6u{d  fhT«tir  th^  certain  {>enalty  of  death. 
'  'He  €kti^'t6b^ 'erected,  fbr* hfs- retreat,  a  vast 
iBttiHiibn,  oi*  rather  ^'stliaHfowri,  fortMed  with  towers 
•and  n  s^he't^all.  and  gt^^it  the  name  of  Alexandro 
▼a  Slbbod^.  Here  be  waS'sarronnd^  by  a  namber  of 
base  minions,  who  pamlered  both  to  bis  cnielty  and  his 
pleasures.  Ready  to  ekecate,  and  even  to  anticipate, 
bis  terrible  commands,  they  traversed  &H  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  their  presence  was-  as  the  messengers  of 
death.  '  To  gratify  his  suspicious  temper,  they  acensed 
his  most  faithfol  subjects  of  traitorous  designs ;  and, 
having  procured  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  they 
shared  them  as  their  spoil.  By  this  means,  some  of  the 
most  illifstrlons  houses  in  the  empire  were  destroyed, 
and  the  family  of  the  Tzar  himself  was  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  extinction'. 

'  Itan  scKHi  after  resumed  the  retnsr  of  government,  and 
hcivi'ng  received  intelligence  tliat  certain  citizens  of 
Nov^rod:  had  entered  into  a  traitorous  correspondence 
Ivith  the  king  of  Poland,  he  determrned  to  effect  the 
ruin  of  that  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  He  dispatched 
a  troop  of  fierce  soldiery  before  hrm,  with  Orders  to  Ke 
in  ambush  on  the  road,  and  to^  massacre  uU  travellers. 
Thui^  all  communication  being  interrupted  between 
Novgorod  and  Moscow ;  the  Nevgorodians  had'  fib 
Mnspicrott  of  the  danger  whicb  menaced  them  j  and  were 
onable  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  After  a  few  da^, 
the  Tsar  commenced  his  route,  preceded  by  a  body  of 
Tartars,  with  some  infantry,  who  burnt  M  the  towns 
and  villages  through  whicb  they  pctssed,  and  slaughtered 
the  inhabitants  without  distinction  of  rank  or  sex. 
^  'IVftrti  npttn  hi«  entrance  into  Novgorod,  proceeded 
tiyHh^'dnirch  Of  St.  t^bt^,Uhat'heinHght  witness  the 
^^bi^fttidil^of  masd;  atitt  #^'ii^  oil  the  road  by  the 
ifxjhfeftiihopbf  the  chf,  bearing:4  cross,  A s  this  prelate 
Wa§'stlp|)Oscd  to  bethcttbett6¥»bf  rfrt Volt  *6  Poland, 
theT^rr egardied  hiilJKWitfa  H  stertt  bspeet,  and  addressed 
tolfii  lit  fhfese  woods':  '^'♦•'TVait^,  if'is'  not  the  cross 
whicfr  thdti  betireBt  ili^tby  hAMdis/-lt  Is  «  #eBp<m  wbidt 
t2 
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Russia.  They  penetrated  to  Moscow,  and  set  firfe  fe 
the  suburbs.  A  furious  wind  drove  the  flames  into' the 
city,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  reduced  to  ashes ; 
and  100,000  men  are  said  to  have  perished,  either  by 
the  Are,  or  the  sword ;  bat  at  the  approach  of  the  Russian 
army,  the  Tartars  retired. 

Immediately  after,  the  Khan  sent /an  embassy  to  the 
Tzar,  composed  of  300  nnen»  to  demand  of  him  a  tribute. 

Ivan,  provoked  by  this  kisult,  caused  the  principal  of 
them  to  be  deprived  of  their  noses,  their  lips,  and  their 
ears,  and,  in  this  mutilated  state,  to  be  sent  back  to  their 
master.  He  charged  them  to  present  him  with  an  axe, 
and  to  tell  him,  that  it  was  the  only  Russian  tribute  he 
would  receive. 

The  Khan,  enraged  by  the  cruet  treatment  of  his 
ambassadors,  and  the  haughty  message  of  the  Tzar, 
invaded  Kussia  with  a  numerous  army;  bnt  he  was 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  abandon  his  tents  and 
bageage  to  the  plunder  of  the  victor. - 

The  King  of  Poland  and  the  Tzar,  being  equally 
wearied  with  a  war  which  they  had  long  carried  on  with 
various  success,  consented  to  a  truce  for  three  years. 

Ivan  now  turned  his  arms  against  Sweden ;  but,  after 
numerous  battles  and  sieges,  he  was  unable  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  termination.  At  length,  the  King 
of  Poland  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Swedish 
monarch,  the  Tzar  was  threatened  with  destruction.  In 
this  exigency  of  his  affairs,  Ivan  implored  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  beseeching  him  to  repress  the  ambition  of 
the  catholic  princes,  and  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments 
more  conformable  to  the  holy  religion  which  they 
professed. 

The  popes  had  embraced  every  opportunity  of  main- 
taining a  correspondence  with  Russia.  They  had  always 
beheld,  with  grief,  this  vast  empire  detached  froftt'th^ 
communion  of  the  Catholic  church.  Gregory,  therefore, 
listened  with  eagerness  tcr  the  entreaties  of  the  Tzar, 
and  sent  him  a  nuncio;  in  the  person  of  Antony  Possevita; 
who  was  commissioned  to  negociate  a  peace  between 
the  hostile  courts,  and  to  "exert  all  his  endeavours  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Latin  ritual  into  Russia. 

Possevin  first  repaired  to  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
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that  prince  declared  to  him  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  a  peace,  until  Ivan  should  cede  to  him  the  whole 
of  Livonia,  together  with  many  towns  of  Russia,  and 
should  indemnify  him  for  the  expences  of  the  war. 

With  these  proposals  the  Catholic  envoy  proceeded 
to  Staritza,  where  f  van  then  held  his  court.  The  Tzar 
gave  him  a  most  welcome  reception,,  and  having  loaded 
him  with  attention  and  honour,  sent  him  back  to  the 
King  of  Sweden  with  new  proposals,  which  were  re- 
jected. After  some  further  negociation,  however,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs,  which  was 
ratified  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1582. 

About  this  time,  Ivan,  the  slave  of  his  ungovernable 
passions,  put  to  death  his  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  great 
pi;omise,  and  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved.  The  parti- 
culars of  this  tragical  event  are  thus  narrated  : — 

Towaixls  the  close  of  the  war  with  Poland,  the  boy- 
ards  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  Tzar,  and  entreated 
him  to  levy  a  powerful  army  for  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire, adding,  that  if  the  weakness  of  age  prevented  his 
taking  the  field,  be  could  entrust  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  his  eldest  son.  Ivan  thought  he  saw  in  this 
proposal  the  contempt  of  his  subjects  tor  his  person,  and 
a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  in  favour  of  the  young 
prince;  he  could  not  repress  his  indignation,  and  pun- 
ished with  death  the  principal  authors  of  this  imprudent 
advice.  The  Tzarovitch  perceiving  that  he  was  him- 
self suspected,  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  to  his 
father  and  fell  at  his  feet;  but  Ivan,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  which  in  four 
hours  occasioned  his  deatli. 

The  Tzar  now  became  a  prey  to  all  the  bitterness  of 
anguish  and  remorse.  He  spent  his  nights  in  uttering 
tt)e  most  piercing  cries,  and  in  rolling  himself  on  the 
ground.  Xtrwas  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  could 
suffer  lun^self  to  be  conveyed  to  his  bed,  where  fatigue 
procured  him  a  few  moments  of  repose.  In  atonement 
ibr.  his  crime  he  distributed  money  to  all  the  monasteries 
of  his  empire,  and  even  sent  considerable  sums  to  the 
patriarch  of  Greece.  At  length,  worn  with  age  and  grief, 
this  unhappy  monarch  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  1584, 
and  received  in  his  last  moments  the  monastic  tonsure. 
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Ivan,  notwithstanding  bis  brutal  fierceness  and 
cruelty,  was  one  of  tbe  best  legislators  of  bis  country; 
and  a  protector  of  comBMrce  and  tbe  arts. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  be  convoked  an  assem- 
bly of  the  nobles,  and  after  having  received  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  formed  a  code  of  laws  which  bears 
the  name  of  Soudebnik.  This  code  was  without  doubt 
very  imperfect,  but  it  %vas  preferable  to  the  laws  which 
hacl  hitherto  eiisted  in  the  empire. 

In  1553,  three  English  vessels  sailed  from  Deptfbrd 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  north  seas.  Having 
reached  the  72nd  degree  of  north  latitude,  they  were 
dispersed  in  a  storm  ;  one  sunk,  another  running  into  a 
harbour  of  Russian  Lapland,  the  crew  were  frozen  to 
death ;  but  the  third,  commanded  by  Richard  Chan- 
eel  lor,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  where  the 
town  of  Archangel  was  afterwards  built.  The  Tzar, 
informed  of  this  novel  event,  summoned  Chancellor  to 
Moscow,  where  he  was  treated  with  distinguished 
respect,  and  dismissed  with  a  letter  to  his  sovereign, 
assuring  the  English  of  every  encouragement  in  estab- 
lishing a  trade  with  Russia. 

Gustavus  I.  king  of  Sweden,  saw  with  grief  the  com- 
mencement of  a  trade  between  Ru«$sta  and  England. 
He  wrote  to  the  King  of  Denmark  entreating  him  to 
stop  the  navigation  of  the  latter  in  the  Icy  Sea,  and  to 
excite  his  fears,  assured  him  that  the  English  supplied 
the  Russians  with  arms.  He  even  transmitted  his 
complaints  to  the  queen  of  England,  the  celebrated 
Elizabeth.  She  replied,  that  her  subjects  should  con- 
tinue to  trade  wherever  their  interest  might  invite  them ; 
but  that  she  would  prevent  their  conveying  arn^s  to  the 
Russians. 

In  1558,  Ivan  established  a  foreign  market  at  Narva, 
which  was  soon  crowded  with  Dutch,  English,  and 
French  merchants.  So  favourite  an  emporium  did  this 
become,  that  in  consequence  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
goods  with  which  it  was  supplied,  articles  of  clothing 
were  sometimes  sold  in  it  for  less  than  their  market 
price  in  the  countries  where  they  were  manufactured. 

Prejudiced  writers  have  represented  Russia,  even 
in  the  18th  century,   as  a  barren   and   uncultivated 
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country ;  whereas  it  is  proved  that  from  the  reign  of  the 
Tzar  Ivan  it  exported  considerable  quantities  of  corn 
to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  England,  and  France. 

After  the  conquest  of  Kazan  and  Astrachan,  the 
caravans  of  Bucharia  and  of  Persia. resorted  to  Moscow, 
while  the  Nogay  Tartars  supplied  its  markets  with 
numerous  steeds. 

The  frequent  revolutions  and  misfortunes  of  the  Rus- 
sians could  not  make  them  forget  two  branches  of  in- 
dustry which  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  their  own,  that  of 
boiling  and  crystalizing  salt,  and  that  of  preparing  the 
leather  which  bears  the  name  of  their  country,  even  at 
the  present  time. 

The  working-  of  mines  was  practised  in  this  reign, 
but  in  an  imperfect  manner,  and  to  a  small  extent. 

All  that  serves  for  luxury  in  clothing,  the  Russians 
derived  from  a  foreign  mart.  They  manufactured  only 
a  coarse  grey  cloth,  which  was  worn  by  the  peasants. 

Though  the  Russians  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  arms,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  war.  A  brutal 
courage,  and  untiring  patience,  were  their  highest  qua- 
lities in  the  field.  X^^Y  could  sustain  cold,  thirst,  and 
hunger,  without  complaint.  A  tissue  of  branches,  a 
few  pieces  of  stuff  fastened  to  stakes,  formed  their  only 
defence  from  the  rain,  the  snow,  the  wind,  and  the 
storm.  Oat'Dieal  mixed  with  water  and  fermented, 
and  a  morsel  of  bread  were  their  only  food,  Ivan,  as^ 
we  have  seen,  was  the  first  sovereign  who  prescribed 
laws  to  their  courage,  and  trained  them  to  arms. 

The  Russians  had  long  languished  in  ignorance  and 
neglect.  Ivan  felt  this,  and  was  anxious  to  contribute 
to  their  refinement  in  knowledge  and  civilization.  He 
invited  strangers  to  Moscow.  He  obtained  workmen 
and  artifioers-  from  England,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  sovereign  of  Russia  who  had  physicians  in  bis 
court. 

Ivan  laudably  endeavoured  to  make  the  saored  scrip- 
tures accessible  to  all  his  subjects.  He  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  about  a  year ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  employed  none  but  Russians  in  this  benevolent 
work. 
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The  Russians  hated  all  k'mSh  of  reVigioli'fitii  %§{t  Wtl. 
They  had  conceived  such  a  horror  for'  Ai^^'diui^'^Y 
Rome,  '*^  "  ^"^  "    *  -  ^-^.^i^j         itji  5.^_^jjuL-ii . 

th( 

he  had  given  his  hand  to  foreign  aJoiba^dor^, -^yVier 
failed  at  their  departure  to  wash  it  in  a  goldcii  dfshl  ttlat 
was  kept  in  die  hall  of  tfudi^nce: 

But  this  prince  knew  bow'lJii  sactrfice  his  prejudices 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  '"Irlie  Lbtheriltn  merchants 
were  permitted  to  have  two  clrarche^  iat  Moi8(Jow,  and 
when  the  papal  amba^adoi*"entireatel9  tiim  to  banish 
the  German  pastors  from  the  city,  he  was  deaf  tb  'his 
prayer.  .  ■:  ,  ■ 

The  Tzar  governed  the  church  with  arbitrary  role. 
According  to  ancient  usage,  the  metr6tM>litans  were 
confirmed  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople ;  but  he 
elevated  and  dethroned  them  at  his  pleasure.  Re  even 
affected  a  mixture ^f  the  pontifical  and  imperial  dress. 
A  tiara,  sparkling  with  pearls  atid  dienronds,  adorfaed 
his  head.  His  sceptre,  mounted  with  large  crystal 
6:Iobes,  resembled  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  Gre^k  prelate. 
His  long  robe  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  garo  of  the 
pope,  when  he  officiates  as  a  priest.  At  his  right  was 
the  image  of  the  Saviour,  and  over  his  seat  that  of  th^ 
Virgin.  On  each  side  were  tw;o  acolytes,  or  guards, 
arrayed  in  white,  and  with  wiiigs  attached  to  their 
shoulders. 

Ivan  had  fixed  hours  for  receiving  the  petitionis  of  his 
subjects,  and  never  suffered  theni  to  wait  l6ng  for  a 
reply.  The  ministers  and'govenit)rs  who  were  gnilty  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  he  pUhished  with  d^th.' 

The  conduct  of  the  Tzar  was  rematkablef  for  caprice. 
He  often  elevated  hb  meanest  sdbjects  tb'ttto\higftclM; 
offices  in  the  state.  While  h6  deg^adled  his  hobles  by 
assigning  them  some  menial  employ,  fie  gave  the 
command  of  towns  as  a  reward  for  the-mbst  trivial 
merit;  he  took  them  ttihiy  aS' a  chCittishnient  for  the 
slightest  fault. 

After  the  death  of  the  amiable  Anastasia,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  courts,  which  she  had  rendered  pure  and 
dignified,  became  low  and  intemperate.     To  refuse  to 
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driDk  as  much  aa  others,  was  accounted  an  insult  to  the 
priuce,  and  was  treated  as  an  unpardonable  offence. 
A  certain  Dmitri  Utcliiain  was  often  preaent  at  the 
Teasts  of  tlie  court.  Having,  oa  one  occasion,  drunk  to 
idtovcation,  the  Tzar  presented  him  with  a  goblet  of 
hydroinel,  and  commanded  him  to  drink  his  health. 
Utchinia,  who  was  conscious  of  his  excess,  drank  but 
half  the  liquor,  and  retarned  the  cup.  "Behold  the  good 
you  wish  mel"  exclaimed  the  furious  Ivan:  "  it  is 
thus  then  that  >ou  love  me!"  And,  on  uttering  these 
word^,  he  caused  the  unfortunati'.  guest  to  he  conveyed 
lo  an  obscure  dungeon,  and  slain. 

The  art  of  pleasing  the  Tzar  with  low  buffoonery, 
was  diligently  cultivated  at  court,  but  not  without 
danger.  Gvozdevoi,  who  excelled  in  this  art,  one  day 
ventured  to  pass  a  jest  that  was  too  cutting  and  bold  for 
hts  masler's  taste.  PerceivinK  the  error  which  he  had 
committed,  he  prostrated  himself  at  thefeet  of  the  Tzar, 
who  receiving,  at  the  same  moment,  a  dish  of  boiling 
soup,  poured  it  upon  his  neck.  The  unfortunate  jester 
endeavoured  to  retire ;  Ivan  held  him  by  the  robe,  and, 
seizing  a  knife  from  the  table,  struck  him  a  violent 
Itlow,  and  laid  him  motionless  at  tils  feet.  He  im- 
mediately repented  of  his  cruel  conduct,  and  sent  fur  a 
physician;  but  when  he  learnt  that  all  remedies  would 
lie  vun.  he  aroused  himself  with  cold  and  brutal  jokes. 

SometiniPG,  when  the  Tzar  beheld  a  crowd  of  his 
subjects,  he  amused  himself  by  sending  among  them  a 
number  of  f^rocioua  bears,  which  tore  them  lo  death  oa 
«veiy  aide;  and  if  the  relations  of  the  sufferers  com- 
plained of  this  cruel  sporl,  he  gave  them  a  few  pieces 
of  silver,  and  consoled  them  with  the  thought  that  they 
had  contributed  to  tlie  pUaKurt-s  of  their  sovereign  and 
lord.  Often,  in  his  house  iif  pleasure,  he  caused  ' 
vrimioala  to  Ije  covered  with  the  sKins  of  bears,  and  to 
he  hunted  with  English  dogH,  which  bad  been  trained  to 
thia  cruel  chase. 

I'beremetef.  lord  of  Kostrowii,  was  summoned  to  the 
palace  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  which  had  been 
invented  by  thti  envy  aad  hatre<l  of  his  fo«s.  Ivan 
caused  him  to  be  arrayiid  in  the  imperial  robe,  placed 
tltc  crown  upon  his  bead,  presented  to  him  the  ball 
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of  gold  which  was  the  symbol  of  empire,  and  seated 

him  upon  the  throne.     Having  thus  commenced i>thlB 

tragic  comedy,  he  retired  with  «n  air  of  respect^  m^ 

•covered  himself,  salated  him  in  a  posture  mclyiingk  to 

the  ground,  and  thus  addressed  him :  *'  Hail,  Taai^and 

.ffrand- prince ;  thoa  hast  attained  tha  object  of  thy  desire. 

Thou  hast  conspired  to  usurp  my  place--^I'give  it  thee  \" 

**  but,"  added  he.  raising  htmself,'  ^*  as  I  have  powes  to 

^make  thee  Taar,  I  have  pew)er>to  hurl  thee  trom  the 

throne/'     At  these  words,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and 

stabbed  him  in  the  heart  with  redoabied  blows.  -  The 

courtiers,  joining  in  the  atroctousdeed,  dww  theirkntves, 

and  filled  with  bmtld  incisions,  tiM^bleeding  oarsa.^ 

These  and  other  acts  of  croeltyv  -  which  might,  be 
narrated,  tarnished  the  great  <}Halities> of  tho'Taarvand 
cause  abhorrence  to  be  mingled  with  .the  admiration  in 
which  his  memory  is  held. 


r  I  1 V  ■ 
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FEDOR  I. 

BICAN   TO   REIGN,  1584>    DIED   1508. 


Jr'El>OR  asoended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirtynieven 
years.  :  He  was  of  a  feeble  constitution, both  in  body 
and  mind.  Ivan  perceiving  this,  had  appointed  three 
boyards  to  be  his  council  of  direction,  or  rather  to 
reign  in  his  name.  Theee  guardians  of  the  state  were 
illustrious  both  for  tidenls  and  birth,  and  were  cs- 
ieemed  the  gieatest  generals  of  their  age.  The  irst 
bf  them  was  prince  Shuiski,  a  descendant  of  Rurik, 
and  of  the  house  e€  Aodrey.  The  second  wasMstis- 
hivski,  who  was  of  the  race  of  Litbuantato  princes. 
The  thirds  was  Nikita^RiiknanovitchiYmiief,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family^,  and  who  }iad  petferised  im- 
portant servicea  for  the  state.  -  •  Hisisistqr  AmUtaaia  was 
the  first  wife  of  tbs  later Xzat ;  he  was  thereftsie  uncle 
to  the  reigning  prince»M(        n "  •    <;(•         ■•       •;• 

.  J^ext  in  Qonsideratioaf  t<l  theee  nobles^  was  Bogdan 
Bebki,  whom  Ivaai had. appointed,  tntor  to  Dmitri,  his 
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yooDger  son.  He  wisked.  to  exclude  Eedor  from  the 
throne,  and  to  place  bis  pupil  upon  it,  that  he  might 
reign  ki  his  name.  For  this  purpose^,  be  entered  iiito 
a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Dmitri ;  but,  being  betrayed 
by  hia  accomplices^  it  was  discovered,  and  he  fled:. 

A'  more  dangerous  aspirant  to  tlie  honours  of  the 
throne,  was  Boris  BoduBof,  whose  sisler  was  wife  to  the 
Tzar;  Through  the*  favour  of  Fedor,  this  ambitious 
Dob^  bad  acquired  immense  riches  and  great  authoi  ity ; 
both,  of  which  he  employed  in  gaining  adherents  to  his 
cause.  By  wicked  artifice  and  false  accusations,  he 
effected  the  ruin  of  the  council.  Mstislavski  was  ar- 
rested, and  compelled  to  assume  the  habit  of  a  monk ; 
Shuiski  andYiirief,aflter  some  little  delay,  were  basely 
assassinated.  Many  of  the  boyards,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  other  crime  than  friendship  for  these  illustrious 
individuals,  were  torn  from  their  families^  and  immured - 
in  prison. 

delivered  from  all  his  enemies,  and  assured  of  the: 
support  of  numerous  followers  and  dependants,  Boris 
beheld  only  one  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs ;  it  was  the  young  Dmitri.  To  facilitate  the 
destruction  of  this  prince,  and  to  conceal  it  from  Fedor, 
he  sent  him  away  with  his  mother  to  Uglitch,  where  he 
shortly  after  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  as  he  was 
playing  with  a  female  attendant  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
house  where  he  was  confined.  This  tragical  event 
happened  on  the  15th  of  May,  1591.  Boris  caused  a 
report  to  be  spread  that  Dmitri  had  been  attacked  by 
a  raging  fever,  and  that,  deserted  by  his  friends,  he  had 
in  a  fit  of  delirium  committed  suicide.  The  mother  of 
the  young  prince  was  sent  to  a  convent,  as  a  punishment 
for  her  pretended  neglect  of  her  son ;  while  the  per- 
petnator  of  the  murder  was  put  to  death,  by  the  orders 
of  him  who  had  instigated  him  to  the  horrid  deed^ 

A  short  time  after,  the  Crimean  Tartars  invaded 
Russia,  witft  the  Turks^  and  carried  their  ravages  to  the  • 
city  of  Moscow.  It  was  rejported  that  Boris  had  en- 
couraged this  invasion,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Russians  from  his  crimes;  but  the  report  had.  no 
foundation  in  truth.  The  Tartars  required  no  invitation 
to  plunder ;  and  the  following  year,  they  ma.de  d.  %\\V\ 
Mercer  incursion  into  the  Ukraine. 
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The  feeble  healtb  of  the  Tzar  had  long  ittdicMed'ftil&t 
his  end  was  nigh.  He  died  January  1 7th;  1598;  afteMia- 
▼ing  less  reigned,  than  lent  his  name  to  actsbf  Soirertiigftty 
for  14  years.  In  him  ended  the  dynasty  of  Rittik, 
which,  during  eight  centuries,  had  occtfpied  die  ttMrie. 

In  the  reign  of  Fedor,  Jeremiah,  the  jiatnaMlk'  of 
Constantinople,  visited  Moscow,  and  invested  the  Rus- 
sian metropolitan  with  the  same  ecclesiastical  rank. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  Greek  archbislum,  ^ho 
describes,  in  etiraptured  temns,  the  riches  of  the  Russian 
court.  **  Imafftne,*'  sayii  he,  superb  side-boards  Imden 
with  silver  cups,  decanterii,  i^blets,  encircled  with 
garlands  of  gold,  and  filled' with  wines  of  tlie  liiost 
exquisite  taste.  In  the  prodigioas  nunbef  of  golden 
vessels  of  different  si2es  and*  forms,'  one  may  he  seen 
which  twelve  men  are  scarcely  able  to  bear,  engraven 
with  all  kinds  of  animals,  such  as  lions  and  be^rs.^  The 
apartments  of  the  Tzaritza,  her  dresses,  and  those  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  he  describes  as  not  leas  libvd  ated  rich. 
The  presents  which  the  patriarch  and  his  suite  received 
from  the  court  at  their  departure,  consisted  in  dishes  of 
gold,  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 


BORIS    GODUNOF. 

BKGAJf  TO   RBI«I>I  1508,  DUD  160A. 


On  the  decease  of  Fedor,  the  nobles  and  clergy 
offered  the  crown  to  his  widow,  but  she  declined  its 
acceptance,  and  retired  to  a  convent  in  Moscow,  where 
she  took  the  veil.  Boris,  to  conceal  Im  ambitious 
designs,  followed  his  sister,  pretending  that,  like  her, 
he  had  determined  to  abandon  the-wtH'ld.  But,  he  had 
already  prepared  many  tbla^  for  his  election.  The 
patriarch,  who  owed  to  him  bis  elevation,  was  devoted 
to  his  interests ;  while  ft  la^ge  proportion  of  the  people, 
from  gratitude  for  his  benefits,  espoused  his  cause. 
According  to  his  expectation,  therefore,  a  plurality  of 
voices  declared  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  but  he 
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ibypocriticAllv.ii^cIiQed^ie  hpnour,  solemnly  protesting 
wftt^ibie hififd^yoted  bimaell  to  a. monastic  life.  When 
^^ji^j^^l^^in^  of .  tbe  principal 

l|9J^My  iimdtAt^ndedjJby.an  immensef  cbucourse  of  the 
P^m  i^^  Alosc^W  into  jtlie.  monastery,  the 

ar^u^.fBoris,..  though.  ,with  affected .  r^uctance, .  and 
CQil^l^ed  by,  the  uQaqimouajeotr^ali^  of  tbe  people, 
r^^red  to  the  palace  of  the  iT'z^irSy.aiidiOODsented  to  be 

crowned.         '      r     .«■.-  ■■.-»    .-•    •.?    *.-    .-rrjr.?--. 

,.:  Jfuajt:  befofe  t^itio^  ijmoiated.  for- jbis  coronation, 
tb^x^  vr^s  a  report ^hftt^VVban  of  Cci^^  bad  deter- 
liiLaed,,tQ.  fall  upoofABu^s^^,  and  that  he  had  even 
rei^i^^  succour;^ /r^mi^Xfaie  ^arlf;si.    This  news^  caused 

the  cere^iqny  to.b^4^Uy«dn     . 
.  Bocis  assembled,,  fii  i^pukhof,  ihe  most  briliiant 

arpiy;jU)atJB4i0^a.bad  erer  oebeld.  .  The  boyards  and 
uobi^  iq>p€iared  in  their  greatest  splendour  before  their 
n^Y^ >^yjer4igp, ,  They  had  assembled  tbe  largest  possible 
Oiumb^^pf  thQiri:a89als,^all  of  whom  were  well  clothed, 
Wi^  mounted,  aod  plentifully  furnii»hedwith  ammunition. 
It  AS  $aid  that  this  army  was  composed  of  200,000  rnea, 
and  some  authors  contend  that  it  was  still  more  numerous. 

AU  these  preparations,  however,  were  in  vain.  There 
was  no  Tartar  army  in  the  field,  and  it  was  even  supposed 
that  Boris  had  invented  the  report  of  invasion  that  he 
might  collect  his  forces,  and  establish  himself  on  the 
throne.  •  ,     *     ,    ^  .■:■.-- 

His  coronation  was  now  celebrated  with  great  mag- 
nificence. During  the  performance  of  mass,  be  elevated 
his  voice,  and  called  God  to  witness  that  during  his 
reigu,  be  .would  suifeir  noo^  of  his  subjects  to  languish 
ill  ^iisery  aod.neglect.  Knpwing  the  for«e. which  sensible 
yigrif .  addt^Jt  di0couf»&,  he.ev^en.  tqre<>ffihis inner  garment, 
■^ndt^^f;)^i^,<d,.  that  he  iwasr-f^^dy  tpshare  all  that  he 
pg^se8aed^i.af)4f^f/ftpp)y  it.  to  the.redie£  of  the  unfor- 

it^nati8  ^jAisvi^^sfii^iif  ti. .}»nf  .•.  ^  r  :.,..>.  .  .^ 

He  |^^(8^Qdftb^  p|^  ^^fb^k  Iv^M^htd  formed  tor  en- 
UgltiOpiag  |he,pQ^)i{(94 ,  Jj^rfftflted^-Gijermaa  physicians 

a4i^vAj[f^^eoairiean)i^>{^u^9<J  j»n4<|^mit4.Lea  them  to 
eiP%qtiaj3han^,f(ir:4teii^^Q^(M>()om)nuiMon;  If  his  reign 
had^AN9eii,JiQng«r«i3,«i:  -if  >b^r(¥^  of  M.  had.  been  less 
ajflicted  ,^it)^ )  4i«6«iiBiQpa*.  ^ W  wpuld»  ^hc^ve  ](»roeated 
z2 
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learned  mett^rom  Gemaay,  IFrtocef  •aoKl'iBnglamjIv^ 
jfe^ack  the  langaagts  and  sciemMSi.  i  >  ADimatMi  :by  >tbr 
seal  for  ilcaonJrl^lgerwbush  >aftMFivianls.*di8titigiusl^ 
Peter  the  firstyhecMiltmteetiyoBD^itieBofaoUiai^eycmti 
into  foreign*  coHntoies,  >  •  to  pursue,  ^ch  •  Htadies  asKVi^re 
unkoowri  iQ>Au8siac  five  vrerecotiiided  >l»  llhe  iil«gi^ 
tcate  of  Liibeok,  .and  the.  totbere  W8M(  placed  att^tiiie- 
•court  of  Charles  IX.  king  of  Swedem-  :•     •  :        !>    >. 

In  tlie  year  1600,  Bona'  ooBcludeda'peaceititir  the 
Poles,  but  deteraitned  to  ooetinoefifaa  vaHrisgaiiiStJibe 
Ssredes ;  beingi  disappotnAildy  botsreirer^i  i  in  >  some  of  i  bis 
attMnptSi  upon  .'t^is  aatioa^ilieofiomied/aD  aiiianoe  with 
the  Swedish^  modaitsfa,  aed>dveq  •proposed  a  match  be^ 
tween  tbec  kiag*s  brother  andtiiis  daagfaterj  *  *    . ' ' 

About  this  period,  the  city  of  Moscow  was  vented 
Trilh  one  of  the  most  teniblefaDiifles  recorded ';ri  his- 
tory«  Mothers  are  sa&l  tohavjb  slain,- and: eaf4in  their 
children.  A  woman  unable  to  endure  the  tortaent  o^ 
hunger,  seized,  with  her  lteeth,a  pi^ce  of  the  fi^^  of  her 
soa  whom  she  carried  in  her  arms..  Four  women ^ 
lodging  together,  agreed  to  invite  to.  their  hou&e  a  matt 
who 'Sold  wood ;  as  soon  as  he  entered,  they  seized'  and 
killedhira^  and  afterwards  slew  his  horse;  draggingbotb 
the  bodies  into  a  cave  of  ice^  in  which  their  provisions 
had  been  preserved.  Upon  their  discovery  and  arrest,  these 
miserable  beings  confessed  that  this  pbasaat  was  the 
third  man  that,  through  the  pressure  of  necessity,  tivey 
had  devoured.  ■    •*  «         *' 

In  the  city  of  Moscow  alone,  a  hundred  and  twenliy-i 
seven  thousand  corpses  were  accumulated  i»  the 
streets^  : and 'then  buried  in  the  fields,  exclusive-^of- 
all  those  which  had  been  ;prt»vt0usly  interred:  in  the  400 
churbhes  whichi  the  city  ooRtain^;  An  eyewitness 
relates,  that  the  famine  oai^ried  off  i600,000  meajincrt^' 
capital,  which  was  then  mus<t>  dcteselyt peopled^ 1 1  and 
whose  population  was  evien'  augmented  by'tn'infloit  of 
strangers  from  all ffiarts^  ./I  Oi!/^  xk;^   *       .    i.-.'     i    ..■,■.-. 

An  historian  prejudieedjagainsl  Bpris,  relates  ithab,^  - 
during  this  dreadfulr> period,  thsi  servants  of'  theuCourt 
committed  a umerous acts  4if  niolenc^yeitbsr  at  the  com** 
mand,  or  with  the  collaaion  df  .the>:)S^vereign  ;vr*4>ut 
iraf  iiot  this  violence  laudable,'  since  fit  .eonsisted'iin  - 
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0)^109  <{  igiaiMtfies  •  vfafdh  r  svarioe « iiad  i  %fasQd »  and 
ipiiic^fMliiigittKeir  emrnoMt  toMtell .  ib^  tcbrn  which 
tli«^0<^tiiaiMl/'lBl£liei&the«^^  prkse^tbakit  might  be 
dislttb^tad!  antaog^tfa^^amjished  -raultiliedte.^  -  r  > 
•  I  iSons  fnJiDitited<>^oiBt0rest  of  'OonuMftcee.  He  re- 
ii«YieHl»  add  4iictedflftdo(th0  jprhrHegeo;  «£'  the  Hanoealic 
toj^ns^;  andfluubeek  ki^|iiartiealar(wa9^ie»0ni|pted  from 
the  accustomed  duesl J'  '   io^M>j  r/.l  f>.yi\      »  .- 

V  Sfh&  .T/za9.  eHlwtbiilad-JAc^^rQat  4h  odb^  k)f  tLithiiaaiao , 
Poliskif«jid^Wmtoi^offic8CS4  dladAftHri^hd)  manner  o^ 
their  QMFfliQOuntrieB|aiiidj«h<l)fiMMc^*b^'^iUMariSr  to  the 
artof  iwaik/ -TiiejribhneBitofithtticaUiire^i^rcnnBdthe  kind-- 
ness  of  tkmr  nbw^BHst^n  ^hd^ikiigfaledikiexhibity them; 
when  he  recemd^^Ab^  «ibliuBBaEkw  rof  sq^ 
f>rince«  •..>■'•  /.•  i*:*d^':   :•..  /4i'.«  •>■'■»    •.••■••»■  ...    •  .= 

In  1604«iiA'yomi^iaa(iaoi(iJppearedf  who  pretended 
to  be  Dmitn^i.whoibr  Boris'  had  caused. 4o.  be  siaia. 
This  distittguishediadventurerViiiaeaid.lD^  have  been  a 
monk;  who  htndo^ >h8fiFd  in^llis'-cotiFentjthait  he  re- 
sembled the  slaughtered  prince,  lifisumed  his  name^  and 
plotted  to  ascend:  ithathroncu  iHex^eiired  from.  Russia 
into  Poland,  where  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  nobles, 
to  whom  heeotrasted  it.  as  a  secret,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Ivan,  aud.itherefore  the  lawful  successor  to  the 
Russian  crown.  To  ingratiate  btmself  with  the  Poles, 
he  learnt  th^r  language,- and  professed  to  be  converted 
to  the  caiholic.faith.  The  volvode  of  iSandomir  was 
so  attracted  by  the  graces  of  his  person,  and  the  charms 
of  his  eloiq^ueaee,  that  he  promised  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  when  he  should  become  the 
Russian  Tzar.  By-meanaiof  this  voivode^  > whose  tn* 
fiuence  was  greats  Aho  king  of.^Polaad  himself  was  won 
over  to  hisoause;  while4heiKoKiiksof  ithe-)Don,whom 
B^iswas  endeavoming!  taoppcess^-espoused  his  clahns 
with  pr6mptitade land  seak"  «r   i\  rr- 

The  news  that  BmitidevasstilljiltTcrsoonfouqditsway 
into  Russia  ;  but  Boris,  who  knewithabthe  self-named 
Dmitri  was  an,  imfJAsloff^^j^mployediefery' means  to  se- 
cure his  person,  ravat;  laib^t  to^cnisbfais  enterprize  in 
the  bud^  He' forlunit-all  iinteroourse  between  the 
Russians  and  -Poles;;  be  oMiBti ^assassins  in  quest  of 
Dmitrt,  with  orders- to  kill  him;    he/oaused  hiia  \a  V^ 
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excommunicated  by  the. bead t)f  the  ohtt«ch  i  he  dalted 
upon  the  dowager  emprefin.. to.  avow  the; d€^tb<tifirbtr 
son ;  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Foltfi4>  f^qvestingptbiBiitb 
disown  a  vile  impo^toff-t^hat  aUiinvyaiir^»4he.iB^ofife3^of 
the  nation  believed  i the  pKetendediiDtnitr^l#  b»4h0  eaun 
ofi  the  deceased. Tzar i;randiMee  -God^  a«*^they>neotH 
ceived»  ha[d  preserved  him>b)i a  miraele^rtheytdeteHntn^d 
to  support  him  in  his  claim  to  the  ^bixNi^  '^-^Vhif^ 
ere  Dmitri  made  his  appearance  in  Unssia,  ^maMrous 
party  waa,fprn)0d  in  hisbej^atf;^  He  soon  inarchixi  to 
the  trontiera«'TM|^Woded  by  a  regiment  ^f^vJPoles^' and  ^  a 
corpa  of  Kpieaks.  Boris  »<seiit  an  \ac>my  to  n»e6t  -him^ 
but,. after  an  arduous  stri^gg^i.:  .Dmitri  remained  iMster 
of  t)ie. field..  XJivhapp^rlcfr  the tl^taivjustat  this  timc^, 
northeorn  lights^  and  a  coiu^^t  appetM^ed  in  the  »kyc-^ 
phoenomepa,  which  the  Uus^iaqf  if^rdedas  a  tk)ken  of 
divine  wrath,  -  and  which  they . ^iipposed  t)ouid  bet  Only 
averted,  by  6u|»porting  the  cause  eC'.Dmitri,  the  child  of 
divine  providence  and  care,  fioris,  to. whom  Sweden 
had  in  vain  offered  her  aid^/took  poison ;  and  the  for- 
tunate monk  ascended  the  throner  i  n  {his  stead .  ' 

.    •     ,     ..  .     •  •  . :        •'    -'       *•.  ■■     . 


FEDOR   IL 


BEUAN  TO  REIGN   1605^    U1E0    lfK)5. 


After  the  death  of  Boris,  Fedor,  his  son,  was 
proclaimed  Tzar  by  the  patriarch,  the  boyards,  and  the 
different  orders  of  the' state.  But,  being  scarcely  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  incapable  of  governing  Kussia  in 
the  midst  of  the  troubles  into  which  it  was  plunged. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy Ihe*  weakness  of  his 
Qg^f  by  placing  him  uudei^-the  direction  of  his  mother, 
and  the  most  disfi^fiuish^t^  .npJ^l^(  hut, this: form  of 
administration  ^a&ilTadf^pf^iAi^xe.vpluttiQn^n^  period^ 
and  theideaof  j^9ri^,s(KM;i;.4biMKl^  i,,..     . 

>  In  vain,  persons  w^e  ^i\tt|intQ,>ll,theitQwni^  Ao  ad- 
minister the  o^th  of  ^a^eaiaoce  tp  itfli-  ne^c/Pzar.. ..  In 
yain^  the  met^ppoUt^n  of  .5[Qy^orpd  repaired  to  th^army 
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wttioh  was  then  before  Kromy ;  for  its  soldiers  were 
traitors  ib -heart :  distmion  and  strife  arose  on  every  hand. 
The  inhabitants  of'  the  towns  sent  to  inqatre  the  senti- 
ments of  the  army,  and  the  warriors,  the  disposition  of 
the  towns.  Reza,  Tula,  Cochine,  and  Aiexine,  revolted 
at  onoe  from  Fedor,  lind  acknowledged  the  pretended 
Dmitri.  Barmanof,  a  principal  general,  deserted  to 
the  new  sovereign,  and  two  of  the  -Galatzins  followed 
his  example. 

Dmitri,  ignorantof  the  part  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Moscow  wonld  take  in  the  new  state  of  affairs,  sent  two 
messengers  to  that  city^  to  act  as  spies.  These  stopped 
on  their  way  at  a  considerable  village,  named  Krasno 
Cel(»,  whose  inhabitants,  detesting  the  government  of 
Godunof,  were  ripe  fi^r  a  revolt  to  the  pretended  Tzar. 
Here  they  learnt  that  the  cause  of  Dmitri  was  popular 
in  the  capital ;  and,  having  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  peasantry,  they  proceeded  to  its  gates. 
They  were  joined  on  the  road  by  a  multitude  who  ran 
from  the  city  to  meet  them,  and  even  by  a  great  number 
of  the  Strelitzes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  patriarch,  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  boyards,  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  people,  to  exhort  them  to  fidelity  to  their  prince ; 
but  he  was  regarded  with  indifference,  and  answered  by 
cries  of  sedition  and  revolt.  The  city  was  thrown  open 
to  the  rebels,  and  Dmitri  proclaimed  Tzar;  while  the 
unfortunate  Fedor,  with  his  mother,  were  assassinated 
in  the  palace,  and  their  lifeless  bodies  exposed  to  vulgar 
and  cruel  gaze. 


DMITRI  V. 

BbGAN   ro  asiON  1605,  OICI)  .1636. 


Dmitri  made  hi^  entrance  into  the  capital  ,on  the 
•iOih  of  June,  1605,  surrounded  by  nobles  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  followed  by  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Poland. 
He  was  met  by  the  clergy,  with  their  crosses  and 
images ;  and,  alighting  from  his  horse,  marched  to 
the  cathedral,  to  offer  thanks  to  heaven  fot  Vu^  ^ccifc^sMsa 
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to  the  throne.  Fifteen  days  sfter,  be  received;  at  the 
hands  of  a  new  patriarchy  the  crown  6f  the  TzaM. 

As  the  last  wife  of  Ivan,  the  mother  of  Dmitri,  still 
lived,  the  first  concern  of  the  new  Tsar  was  to  be  re-> 
cognized  as  her  son.  Having  sent  iiie«e«gers  to  fetch 
ber  from  the  convent  in  which  she  had  been  long 
immured,  he  went  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  heron  the 
road.  A  numerous  crowd  followed  in  his  train.  Those 
who  where  his  attached  followers,  and  those  who  doubted 
bis  regal  descent,  were  alike  anxious  to  be  witnesses  of 
thb  interview.  Dmitri  thvew  himself  into  the  bosom  of 
theTzaribia;  they  remained  clasped  in  mutual  embrace; 
and  the  voice  of  nature  seemed  to  speak  through  their 
caresses  and  tears; 

The  Tzaritza  was  condttcled  in  pomp  to  the  monastery 
of  Ascension,  where  she  was  lodged  in  apartments 
suited  to  her  rank. 

The  public  recognition  of  Dmitri  by  the  widow  of 
Ivan,  as  her  son,  was  not  sufficientto  relieve  all  doubts 
on  the  subject  of  his  birth.  It  was  still  whispered  that 
an  impostor  filled  the  throne.  These  reports  reached 
the  Tzar ;  and^  to  detect  their  authors,  he  employed 
'  rigid  inquiry,  and  severe  torture. 

Dmitri,  believing  himself  fixed  on  the  throne,  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Poland,  to  demand  the  daughter  of  the 
prince  of  Sandoniir  in  marriage.  This  embassy  was 
favourably  received ;  and  the  young  princess,  accom* 
panied  by  her  father,  and  4000  of  his  armed  vassals, 
made  her  entrance  into  the  capital  of  her  future  spouse. 
The  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  filled 
the  Russians  with  suspicions  and  fears,  which  the  daily 
manners  of  Dmitri  were  little  adapted  to  remove.  He 
treated  the  customs  of  his  new  subjects  with  contempt. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  catholic  monks  and  priests. 
He  walked  in  the  public  streets,  accompanied  by  few 
attendants ;  whereas  the  Tzars  never  appeared  but  with 
a  splendid  retinue,  and  in  an  imposing  dress.  He  treated 
the  nobles  as  his  equals  and  friends ;  bat  the  Tzars  never 
suffered  themselves  to  be  seen  at  their  court,  without  an 
air  of  authority  and  menace.  Hence,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  man  born  to  meanness,  unworthy  of  empire,  and  in- 
capable  even  of  representing  the  person  of  a  sovereign. 
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.  I  At  length  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage  of  Dmitri 
arrivedU>  The  patriarch  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head 
!0f  the  bride.  This  oeieiiDooy,  opposed  to  the  aneient 
uaage  of  the  empire,  was  regarded. as  a  violation^  the 
law3,  and  the  irarmiaBion  granted  to  strangers  to  enter 
irtto  this  eharcb,  a^  aft«  ifisiilt  offered  to  the  religion  of 
the  states  i  •. 

The  Ptoles,  proud  of  the  protection  of  the  Tzar,  whom 
%key,  iServed.  to .  vender  odious  Uy.  his  subjeots^^  began  to 
4ust. the  part  of  tyxaats  and  lords.  Heated  by  strong 
iiquora^i  especially  during^  the  nuptial  feast,  they  ran 
tbroughthe  the cit^, insultiag,  robbing^and  committing 
all  manner  of  excess,  <wfaerever  they  came. 

Certain  of  ilie  strelitzes,  indignant  at  these  outrages, 
ibrmed  a  conspira^  against  their  prince  (  but  they  were 
betrayed  by-  one  of  their  namber;  and  suffered  the 
punishment  of  their  crime. 

^  While,  howei^er,  the  court  was  immersed  in  mirth 
and  riot,  Shuiski,  who  had  already  been  forgiven  an 
act  of  treason  by  Dmitri,  was  employed  in  forming  de* 
signs  against  his  government  and  life.  He  assembled 
his  relations,  his  friendi^,  and  his  servants.  He  de- 
nounced the  Tzar  as  an  impious  mouk,  who  had  at  the 
same  time  renounced  the  -habit  of  his  order,  and  the 
faith  of  his  fathers;  adding,  that  the  time  had  arrived, 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
their  country,  and  their  God.  All  exclaimed  with  one 
consent,  that  they  were  ready  to  die  for  their  country 
and  religion.  They  arm  themselves  in  haste,  and  sound 
a  general  alarm ;  the  people  rally  around  them  from 
every  side,  and  swear  that  the  death  of  the  impostor 
shall  be  achieved. 

The  Tzar  was  sunk  in  profound  sleep.  Of  four 
oompaniesiof.  guards. that  he  had  formed,  be  retained 
only  ihiirty  men  foii;  the  immediate  pix)tection  of  his 
penott.  Basmanofi .  who  passed  the  night  near  him, 
neard  the  alarm  6f .  the  clocks,  and  awaked  him.  Im- 
mediately the  shoats  of  the 'people  who  were  advancing, 
announced  that  the  revolt  was  general.  Dmitri  arises  in 
haste,  and  advancing  td  the  threshold  of  the  palace,  he 
hopes  to  awe  the  people  by  his  presence,  but  in  vain : 
he  sees  that  his  dominion  has  fled^  and  Te\.\tQ%  \w  Xsrc^s*^ 
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and  dismay.  The  people  having  slain  Basinanof,  who 
endeavoured  to  quell  their  rage,  foree  the  gateirxtt'^^e 
pataoe,  and  pitrrae  the  Tzar  to  hiaiBHiost  retr^t'f  4Hv(«i 
from  troom  to  room,  the  affr^fati^  prince  ^rceii^es  H 
window  which  opens  into  a  narrow  laolirt;  be  thrcMli 
himself  from  it,  and  in  his  fall  receives  several  wbuifds. 
Several  of  the  g oards  and  of  the  strelitzes,  pierced  with 
his  groans^  fly  to  his  relief,  convey  him  into  his  palace, 
and  swear  to  die  in  his  defence.  The  boyards^aH 
apon  theii^  to  deliver  to  them  a  traitor  whom  impdsCoi% 
alone  has  placed  upon  the  throne ;  bnt  they  reply»  that 
the  prince  is  the  son  of  Ivan,  and  that  they  will  fliied 
for  him  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  This  courageous 
answer  is  generally  heard,  and  passes  frbm  mouth  to 
mouth.  The  fury  of  the  multitude  is  appeased,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt  are  thrown  into  agitation  and 
alarm.  They  raise  their  voice,  and  propose  to  i«pw 
to  the  widow  of  Ivan,  to  develop  the  truth.  The 
proposal  is  accepted.  Shuiski  with  some  of  his  friends, 
run  to  the  monastery,  and  return  with  the  announcement 
that  the  princess  in  declaring  Dmitri  her  son,  had  pro- 
claimed a  falsehood,  in  order  to  save  her  life. 

These  words  re- wake  the  fury  of  the  crowd.  They 
throw  themselves  upon  the  wretched  Dmitri,  and  kill 
him  with  a  thousand  blows.  His  body  is  burned,  after 
having  been  exposed  for  three  days  in  the  place  where 
he  fell.* 


SHUISKI. 

BEGAN  TO   BBION   1600,   DIBU  1610. 


Upon  the  death  of  Dmitri,  Shuiski  was  named  Tzar 
bv  acclamation,  and  conducted  to  the  cathedral  church, 
lie  then  swore  to  punish  no  one  without  the  advice  of 
his  nobles,  in  no  instance  to  visit  the  crimes  of  the 
parents  upon  the  children,  and  to  forgive  all  state  oflfences 
that  had  been  committed  from  the  time  of  Boris.     But 

•  It  would  occnpy  loo  mnch  space  in  this  abridgment  of  Rassian  history, 
^  ftiter  imo  the  qoefiipn  of  Dmitri's  claims. 
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,  J-.-    ..■■■.■     ■ 

^oAw^th^^i^ijBg.  these;  oath|i«  he  knew  oot  how  to  forget 
the.iqsult.he  had  veceiFed.  He  banished  into  ▼•none 
90|iotri^  ^  aohles  aad  ^^fficen  who  opposed  his  de* 
aigiiS|tand:^onfisc9ted  ttieir  estates.  ^ 

.Sooor- after  the  aoqessioa  of  Shoiriii,  a  report  was 
spceiul  thai;  Dmitri  was.-^  alive.  Alarmed  by  thia 
rumour,  he  comniaDded  th9  reaiaiiiB  of  that  prince,  or  of 
him  who  lyas  assassioatod  »  his  stead„  to  be  brought 
from  Uglitoh*  and  to  be  attended  with  reltgiovs  ritea. 
He  established  three  festivals  to  his  honour,  that  of  bis 
birth,  that  of  -  bia  -death,  and  that  of  the  translation  of 
his  relics,  to  the  oapitaU  This  policy  waa  acute :  if 
Dmitri  be^tne  an  object  of  religious  veneration  to  the 
people,  if  he  was.  numbered  among  the  martyred  saints, 
all  who  assumed  bis  name  must  be  impostors.  ■ 

But  in  the  Ukraine,  the  people  were  more  inclined 
to  rebellion,  than  to  the  celebration  of  the  new  feasts. 
They  rose  in  mass,  and  having  elected  one  Bolotoikof 
for  their  general,  surprised  the  towns,  plundered  the 
bouses,  ai^  spread  universal  desolation  in  their  maicbi. 
Their  example  diffused  a  spirit  of  revolt.  The  pea- 
sants believed  that  the  time  had  arrived,  to  exterminate 
the  noblesse,  and  to  re-establish  equality  in  the  land« 
The  blood  of  the  n(A)les  flowed  in  torrents ;  and  their 
limbs  mangled  and  exposed  to  public  view,  were  ren 
garded  as  calls  to  liberty,  and  pledges  of  triumph. 

Bolotnikof  hastened  to  the  capital ;  in  the  terror  in 
into  which  it  was  plunged,  it  would  have  yielded  to  bis 
arras,  if  succours  from  Smolensk  and  other  towns  had 
not  come  to  its  relief.  The  rebels  however  were  now 
beaten  and  dispersed.  The  greater  part  of  them  im- 
plored the  clemency  of  the  Tzar,  and  obtained  their 
pardon ;  while  those  who  remained  in  arms,  were 
slaughtered   without  mercy  or  distinction. 

The  Kot^ks,  teking  advantage  of  the  enfeebledl 
^tate  of  the  empire,  set  up  one  Vassilief,  whom  they 
named  Peter,  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne.*  Under  his 
command,  they  made  an  irruption  iato  the  interior  Gi 
Kuasia,  and  acquired  re-inforcements  at  every  step. 
The  forces  that  were  sent  to  oppose  them,  they  defeated 

*  They  preteiid«id  UkAl  k«  wm  Ike  no  of  tbc  Tut  ¥«Aor. 

a2 
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with  ^asef.  Woe  to  the  ooblesi  viAkam 
M*  the  fortune  of  «vtDs  brought  undeir  their  power"}  tbey 
were  put  to  death  with  eivery  vtipiety  6f<>t(fttiiie,  ^tlittt 
bui>iiriG  ingenoity  could  devise.    •  ^    - ,    i :«} r ^  #. 

J  ■  Sbttiski;  perceiring:  that  he  haid  no  coamioB^eoQiiiy 
teifeiicoiiiiter,  detemnnod  <6:  take  the' field  infMn!!|NMil 
Hetmarehed  tegaiaet-the  rebels,  'who  were  commfllfM 
hf  Telisitevski,  -a  Russiati  priooe  add  trailt>r:  and 
a:«aiiguinary-^attle'eoiliiedr  The  advanrlage'Wiaa-for  i 
JMigitime  on  the  side^of  the  rebels;  and  Che  >aniiy  of  the 
Tear  6egati  to  'u^ld;  ibuit  the'prinees'  Lykof  and 
CMitatn  threw'tiieiiis^l^esi^  intolftie'niidstof  -  the  enemy, 
and  by  their ooarageoiup '^exaMpley'tetfie^red  the  fortune 
of  the  day;  fhe  troops-' of- Tiliatwvkl were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  ^Miiikii  itdvaneed  without 
reaistance  to  Tula.  >  -    >>       ' 

>JS4iuiski  invested  the  city  n^ith  his  tvoops,  and  -pre- 
pared to  carry  it  by  assault  t  but'  io  the  midst  of  his 
pfifNtrations,  he  was  itfformod  that  a  youthful  boyard, 
ol^theaan^of  Soinin>  had  proposed  tO' tnnndate  the 
eity,  if  the  inhabitants  refused  tasurrender.  TheTaar 
aad  his  nobles  sniHed  at  the  proposal  r  bot  Sofl(iin,j  in- 
different to  their  raiileryy  iufHSted  updn' It 'with -such 
sffdour,  that  he  obtained  permission^  to «  make' the 
atteiipt.  A  smAll  river  which  was  n4med  l>pa^^  iawed 
thfough  Tala:  Sumin  commanded:  the  soldiere  to'fill 
lar|;o  bags  with  e<arth,  and  to  cast  them  into  it«  near  the 
place  where  it  leaves  the  town,  tiis  ordera  were 
^ikieyed  ^  and  the  work,  after  some  difficulty  and  delay, 
#a»  crowned  with  success.  The  river,  forced  finom  its 
bed,  began  U>  deluge  the  town  ;  and  thei  iahabitants, 
tanified  at  thef- danger  which  threatened  them^  ^seiit 
then- submission  to;  the  Tzar.  They  leaded  th«^jhlse 
Bmitri  with  chains,^  knd  dmgged  hint  into^the  presence 
ol  the  viotor,  who  put^him^with^thhi  other  elHefso^-^ie 
Nm»ttr  to  ft  Gi^uel 'and'%no^iniou8-death&' 
"'Another  false' 'Disltfi  n(;KK appeared* in  the  person  of 
Audrey  Nagui,  a  young  man  of  a  foreign  nation  and 
'obsetire  birthl  fiefbonna^oed  his^caj^r  in  the  t6wn 
of  8tarodnb,  whose  tnh^bftiiMa  not 'only  favoured  his 
/Nretensiotis*,=  -  but  eomteandbd  •  Sbo(ski  to  acknowledge 
-kimi^/f  a  usufpe^y-md  iromMKite  ^ia  CTOW«k«    ' 
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Kogui  «odii  fouod  hifttfldf  aJt  tbe  head  of  a  nu^ 
Bielt>u9.  .army,  and.  opened  the  campaign  by  laying 
»iege.tQ.  Briansk*  on  the  ISiih  of  December;,  but  the 
winter  was  so  mild,  that. iheiriver  which  separated  him 
from  his  enemies,  was  only  studded  with  patches  of 
floating  ice.  This  unexpected  obstacle  enraged  the 
soldien»  and  only  seemed  to  heighten  their  courage: 
without  waiting  for  the  command  of  their  general,  they 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  partly  by  swimming,  partly 
by  Uaversing  the  ice,  they  gained  the  opposite  shore. 
'The  besieged*,  animated  by  this  spectacle  of  surprising 
valour^  madie  at  th^  same  time  a  vigorous  sally,  and  the 
rebels  were  constrained  to  retreat.  It  froze  so  hard 
during  the  n^t,  that  the  next  morning  Kurakin  passed 
over^e  riyer:with  his  baggage,  and  ^ter  a  brief  skir- 
mish with  the  enemy,  succeeded  in  relieving  the  town. 

Nagui  retired  to  Orel,  where  he  took  up  his  winter 
quarters,  and  seceived  new  succcours. 

At  the  relum  of  spring,  both  armies  took  the  field ; 
but  the  impostor  triumphed,  and  even  threatened  Mos* 
cow  with  a  si^;e^  The  generals  of  the  Tzar  retired 
with  the  nobles  into  the  capital;  and  the  soldiers, 
abandoned  by  their  chiefs,  fled  to  their  homes. 

Nagui  encamped  near  the  village  of  Tuchino,  at  the 
distance  of  two  leagues  from  Moscow.  The  Tzar  re- 
called the  .various  divisions  of  his  army  to  the  defence 
of  the  capital ;  but  soon  found  that  his  most  formidable 
foes  were  cherished  within  its  walls.  A  conspiracy, 
in  favour  of  the  impostor,  had  been  formed  by  prince 
Gagarin,  and  joined  by  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
state.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  conspirators  ran  to 
the  palace,  determined  to  assassinate  their  prince,  and 
transfer  the  crown.  Shuiski,  at  this  moment,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  a  throne.  He  boldly  presented 
himself  to  the  revolters,  accompanied  with  his  guards : 
his  presence  filled  them  with  awe ;  they  fled  in  dismay, 
and,  to  the  number  of  300,  went  over  to  the  rebel 
camp. 

Nagui  having  discovered  the  roads,  by  which  provisions 
were  conveyed  to  the  capital,  intercepted  them  with  his 
troops.  Immediately,  all  the  horrors  of  famine  ensued* 
The  inhabitants  driven  by  want,  Te^ait^  \\i  a  cxon^^Na 
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the  impostor;   aod  tbe  Tsar  was  threatened  with  a 
fcacral  des(srtioii. 

At  this  important  crisis,  Gargarin,  the  author  of  the 
Ittte  roTolt,  returned  to  Mosoow ;  but  hutubfed  and  peni- 
Itnt,  he  offered  himself  to  punish  men  t,  and  recalled  the 
people  to  the  duty  from  which  he  had  swerred.  For 
haviog  arrived  at  Tacfaino,  and  believing  that  he  was 
alM>at  to  pay  homage  to  the  true  Dmitri,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  nnd  a  stranger  who  bore  no  resemblance  to 
that  prince.  Ashamed  of  his  error,  and  torn  with  re- 
inorae,  he  deserted  the  impostor ;  and  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  returned  to  the  capital,  that  be  migiit  undeceive 
its  citisens,  and  restore  its  'peace. 

Nagai  having  received  saoooirir  from  Poland,  sAllted 
ir«ii  his  entrenchments^  tmd  was  met  in  combat  by  the 
Tjmkt.  The  batUe  was  songuinary  :  the  two  parties,  in^ 
spired  with  equal  fury,  shewed  the  same  courage ;  but 
at  length  the  .Poles  wers  beaten,  and  driven  back  to 
th«ir  eotrenbhmeiits.  Renei  however,  they  rallied,  and 
fawmg  returned  to  the  charge,  ettdeavoured  to  set  iive  to 
tint  part  of  the  capital  which  was  built  of  wood.  The 
Tsar  opposed  them  with  a  great  part  of  bis  troops. 
At  first  victory  seemed  to  for^ke  him,  but  having  re« 
oefvsd  Auccomr  fnom  the  city,  he  defeated  the  enemy 
5irith  great  slaughter. 

The  troubles  of  the  state  were  renewed  by  tlie  ap- 
p«lnuioe  of  other  impostors,  until  the  people,  weary  of 
fiotioa  and  strife,  compelled  Shuiski  to  resign  his 
avowfl,  aad  SHSsume  the  habit  of  a  monk. 


INTERREGNUM. 


Upon  the  dethronement  of  Shuiski,  Vladislaus  son 

wi  Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  was  elected  sovereign  of 

Hussia,  om  condition  that  he  should  embrace  the  Greek 

rsiifion.     As  soon  as  he  was  acknowledged  T/ar,  an 

0a£u8jr  wa$s€tti  to  the  Pts\vs\i  mon^ti^h,  to  do  homage 
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to  his  son  in  tlie  name  of  the  Russian  people,  aRii  to 
confirm  the  conditions  on  which  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne.  The  chiefs  of  this  mission  were  the  Metitr- 
politan  Philaretes^  aud  the  prince  Galitzin,  who  had 
been  distin^^mished  by  miittaxy  talent  a^d  rank.  To: 
llMse'were  added  some  of  the  most  learned' ecclesiastic!^ 
of  'there  time,  and  certaiB  nobles  of  inferior  rakk  :• 
they  set  out  from  Moscow  the  9th  Septetnfber,  1610. 

They  were  presented  to  tte  king  in:  his  camp  before 
Smolensk,  of  which  be  was  carrying  on  the  siege.  H^; 
gave  them  a  gracious  reception,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  caufite  the  city  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands. 
**  When  tlie  prince  your  aoa,"  replied  Philaretes, 
''shall  have  ascended  the- throne,  he  will  posses^  not 
only  Smolensk,  but  all  Russia :  it  is  not  proper  to  dis- 
member his  estates.-'  This  bold  answer  excited  the 
anger  of  Sigismond.  He  soon  renewed  the  design  be 
had  fonaed  of  uniting  the  finest  provinces  of  Russia  to 
Poland,  and  wholly  refused  to  send  his  son  to  Mo^ow. 
Weary  of  the  representations  and  the  remonstrances  ot* 
the  ambassadors,  he  threw  them  into  prison,  where  they 
ian^uished  for  nine  years  in  suffering  and  neglect. 

The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  were  now  enslaved  by 
the  ktmy  of  Poles,  which  under  pretence  of  defending 
them  from  the  adherents  of  Dmitri,  bad  entered  the  city, 
and  deprived  the  boyards  of  their  power.  They  wrote 
a  letter  to  Sigismond,  in  which  they  implored  him  to 
send  them  his  son,  and  promised,  that  if  this  booh> 
should  be  granted,  they  would  submit  entirely  to  bis 
will.  The  patriarch  alone  refused  to  sign  the  letter,  de- 
claring that  it  contained  a  surrender  of  their  country, 
their  laws,  and  their  religion. 

This  pontiff  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  par- 
tisans of  Poland ;  he  unveiled  their  designs,  he  main- 
tained the  courage  of  the  people,  and  confirmed  their 
attachment  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  spiritual 
head.  His  virtue,  and  even  his  prejudices  rendered  him 
formidable  to  the  venal  and  treacherous  citizens.  More- 
over, such  were  the  |f»rerogatiVeS  of  his  office,  that  his 
approbation  and  sigtiature  were  necessary  to  give  weight 
to  their  deliberaijons,  and  to  legitimate  their  plans.  As 
therefore,  tbeycdiild  neither  seduce  him  by  ^^Koixvvi^^^tvot 
2a2 
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terrify  him  by  threats,  they  determined  to  assassiuate 
him  at  a  reiigioas  procession  that  he  was  soon  to  cele- 
brate ;  nor  were  the  people  to  be  spared.  But  the 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  the  procession  was  deterred » 
and  the  people  remained  quiet  in  their  homes. 

This  defeat  of  their  plans,  increased  the  fury  of  the 
Poles.  They  delayed  their  vengeance  only  until  the 
morrow,  whicn  they  made  a  day  of  awful  carnage.  All 
the  streets  and  public  places,  were  dekiged  with  blood  ; 
the  priests  and  monks  were  the  first  victi«s.  Tl»e  at- 
tractions of  youth,  the  infiro^ities  of  age,  the  weakness  of 
infancy,  were  no  protection  from  the  assassin's  stroke. 

-A  great  number  of  houses  were  consigned  to  the  liames ; 
die  churnhes  and  monasteries  piliaged  and  razed ;  the 
sacred  relics  thrown  about,  and  dispersed ;  and  the  images 
which  the  ignorant  Russians  regarded-  with  idolatrous 
Veneration,  made  the  otbjects  of  mockery  and  sport. 
Many  boyards  perished ;  and  a  Prince  Galitzin,  brother 
of  the  ambassador,  was  assassinabfed  in  his  house.  The 
patriarch  was  spared  in  the  geiieral  carnage ;  but  he  was 
deffraded  from  his  office,  reduced  to  the  order  of  a  monk, 
and  imprisoned  at  Tchudof,  where  he  died  of  hunger  and 
confinement. 

When  Liapunof,  one  of  the  principal  conspirators 
against  Shuiski,  had  heard  at  Kazan  of  the  conduct  ot 
the  Poles,  he  exhorted  the  principal  towns  of  Russia  to 
unite  their  forces  against  these  perfidious  enemies  of  the 
state.  Kaluga,  Volodimir,  Soazdal,  Yaroslavl,  and 
many  others,  listened  to  his  entreaties,  and  entered  into 
a  Confederation.  Troops  wei*e  levied,  a  numerous  army 
raised,  and  the  capital  besieged ;  but  the  number  of 
generals  prevented  that  unity  of  operation  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  success. 

If,  however,  the  Russians  made  little  progress  in  the 
siege  of  Moscow,  Sigismond ■  had  n<c^  greater  success  in 
the  attack  of  Smolensk;'  his  troops  relaxed  in  their 
ardour,  while  the  courage  of  the  besieged  remained  firm 
and  unsubdued.  It  is-^even  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  rdise  the  siege  of  the  city,  if  no 
traitor  had  been  found  within  its  walls. 

A  wretch,  named  Dedichin,  evaded  the  vigilance  of 
i/:e  guards,   and  repaired  to  the  Camp  of  Sigismond. 
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He  pointed  out  to  bim  a  side  of  the  city  where  the  wall, 
having  been  built  in  haste,  could  be  easily  destroyed. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  immediately  directed 
to  this  spot ;  a  breach  was  effected,  and  the  town  carried 
by  assault  during  the  night.  A  great  number  of  the 
common  people  fled  fot  refuge  into  the  principal  church ; 
but,  one  of  them,  as  though  he  beheld  with  regret  any 
of  his  fellow  citizens  escape  the  general  carnage,  set  Are 
to  the  powder  which  had  been  deposited  in  its  cells 
during  the  siege*'       ^  .' 

Russia  was  thu»  4eprived 'Of  one  of  the  chief  of  its 
frontier  towns,  and  bad  little-bope  of  recovering  Moscow 
from  the  }PolesiwJ>issensioo' still -reigned  among  her 
chiefs;  while  the' fttaany  :whioh>lhey  commanded  was  en- 
feebled by/ lamiite  aod- disease.^ 

Tn  this  impoEtant  crisis  of  affairs,  a  common  citizen 
of  Nijni  Novgorod,  whose  name  was  Minin,  resolved  to 
rescue  his  tsountry  ftx>taa  her  oppressors,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  He  assembles  his  fel  low -citizens ;  he  exhorts 
them  to  sacrifice  theii^  fortune,  to  sell  their  houses,  their 
chattels,  their  clothes,  and  even  their  wives  and  children, 
to  enable  them  to  furnish  troops,  and  place  a  skilful 
general  at  their  head. 

The  patriotic  ardour  of  Minin  was  soon  transfused  into 
every  breast.  A  deputation  is  sent  to  Pojarski,  a 
general  of  established  fame,  entreating  him  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army^  when  raised,  and  to  save  the  state. 
Pojarski  loved  his  country,  and  embraced  this  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  serving  it,  with  eagerness  and  joy.  The  report 
of  his  enterprise  is  no  sooner  spread,  than  he  receives 
troo|)s  from  Dorogobuge,  from  Viazma,  and  from  the 
territory  of  Smolensk,  for  the  city  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Poles. 

Arrived  with  his  little  army  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  he 
has  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  funds  raised  for  its 
support  are  small;  but,  as  soon  as  his  arrival  is  known, 
they  are  replenished  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and 
zeal.  The  towns  even  vie  with  one  another  in  defrayitig 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  offer  of  liberal  wages 
places  under  his  command  a  number  of  citizens  familiar 
with  the  manufacture  of  arms ;  and  the  Strelitzes  and 
Kozacks  flock  to  his  banner  in  crowds. 
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majority  of  votes  fell  opon  Michael,  boo  ^f  Fedor  Niki- 
tioh,  made  a  monk  by  Boris^  elevated  by  Dmitri  to  the 
dignity  of  metropolitan  of  Rostof,  and  now  a  prisooer 
in  Varsovia.  M icbael  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  ignorant  of  the  dangerous  honour,  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him.  He  was  at  Kostroma,  in  the 
monastery  of  *Ipatski,  where  his  mother  was  superin- 
tending his  education,  in  the  calm  and  humble  retirement 
of  a  religious  life. 

.  Immediately  after  the  election,  deputies  were  sent  to 
the- new  pnnce,  to  offer  him  the  homage  and  the  oaths 
of.  his  subjects.  His  mother  affrighted,  aud  too  well 
instructed  by  misfortune,  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
ef  a  crown,  saw  only  the  dangers  that  threatened  her 
son.  Her  affrighted  imagination  presented  him  to  her 
burled  from  the  throne,  overwhelmed  with  the  blows  of 
the  assassin,  and  shedding  upon  her  maternal  bosom 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  She  abjured,  in  the  name  of 
the  young  prince,  the  dangerous  honours  which  awaited 
him ;  and  when  constrained  to  yield  to  the  prayers  and 
entreaties  of  the  deputies,  she  delivered  him  with  tears 
to  the  snares  and  perils  of  imperial  state. 

The  new  Tzar  arrived  at  Moscow,  two  months  after 
his ,  election,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  metropolitan 
6f  Kazan.  This  ceremony  confirmed  his  right  to  the 
throne,  but  could  not  qualify  him  for  the  discharge  of 
its  high  and  important  functions.  Young,  and  without 
experience,  educated. in  a  religious  retreat,  and  taken 
from  a  convent,  to  guide  and  re-establish  an  empire  that 
had  been  convulsed  to  its  base  ;  he  had  to  preserve  in- 
ternal peace,  to  repel  the  hostile  incursions  of  Sweden 
and  Poland,  and  to  prevent,  or  resist  the  unforeseen 
attacks  of  the  Kozacks  and  Tartars. 

The  Tzar  sent  an  embassy  to  the  monarch  of  Sweden, 
to  announce  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  besought 
him  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  signed 
between  the  two  countries,  in  the  time  of  Shuiski,  and 
to  restore  the  provinces  which  Sweden  had  taken  during 
the  interregnum.  But  these  proposals  little  accorded 
with  the  ambitious  views  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
Swedish  king.  He  informed  the  ambassadors  that  he 
0boifld  retain  the  provinces  wVvc\\  \v%  Vv«A  Xa^Vi^w  from 
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Ril«rfft»  «s;  pledgee  for  tlie  pAymeot  of  the  succours  that 
iMijbddgnyited  Shniskt^  j^ndthat  he  had  other  indemnities 
t^deiiMttidy^which  if  not  granted,  he  knew  howto  obtain 
bjfti force  of  .arms. ■  ■  ■•  >^  •■'.'..•  ■  «'  . 
i\jS^9'Wz9ki&t»t  a  similar  embfosy  to  Poland^  bofe  this 
abo  >was:  fwondly^  rejectted.  :  I  Russia,  had  therefofe  to 

As-tihe  »Swediea>wefe  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
possession  of  Novgorod,  Michael  determinedto  oppose 
their  designs^  He  sent  against  them  a  body  of  trodps, 
under  ^tjbe '  coni^lAiid  of.  Ttabetski,  the  general  who 
)iad  OQBtribu ted  toilhfi' deliverance  of  Moscow  from  the 
Poles. ..  These  drote  the  Swedes  from  Staraia*Russa, 
boC,  being  itfterwahls  jentrencbed  in  an  island  which  is 
formed  by  .the  river  Msta,  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
enemyv'  and  compelled  to  surrender.  The  Russiaas 
evacuated vStaia'ia^Russa^  and  the  Swedes  extended 
their  dominioB  oo  every  side. 

.TheTaac.aow.imolored  the  mediation  of  France,  of 
England,  and  of  Holland.  Oustavus,  also,  whose  cof^ 
fers  were  e^austed,  and  who  despaired  of  retaining 
Novgorod,  implored  the  good  offices  of  England,  and  of 
the  seven  United  States. 

,  SooB after,  John  Merrick  arrived.in  Russia,  as  ambas- 
sador from  Great  Britain,  and  assisted  by  the  envoy  of 
HoUaad,.  effected  a  peace  betiyeeu  the  hostile  powers. 
The  Tzar ' recovered'  Novgorod ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
cede  tO;  Sweden  Ingria,  Carelia,  and  all  the  country 
between  ?Ifigffia  and'  Novgorod ;  to  sign  a  formal  renun-' 
eiatioii  jqC  Livonia  and  Eathonia^  and  rto  pay  a  con« 
sideniMe  sum  lof  ■  mosey.  This  treaty  was  concl«ided.the 
26tbiofJaniiar3V  16^10;      ;        .   , 

The  youug  Tzar,  in, 'Ssceodkig.. the  throne,  saw  with 
ijidijgaatioli^  ihalitbeipMlsessipftfQf  fioioleask  by  the  Poles 
t'ur«Mhed  tiUem  with larikeyit^thMi /estates.  I)4flfirstcare 
was  .tensendf;lJtaiip^4oi:lBtesfe^'t^  cilyj.  these  took 
Belaia.6aftbeir  .route;;  >bati(the!  Bassiaus  were  deceived, 
ifthef  r^arded,tbis!8lende^>»djvaatage«  as  a -presage  of 

futi»ejBNCC£l83«''   ^l-        I?:..     ?>•••    '    H 

Sigistti^ttdv' on  his  sides  was  not^coateot.fo  possess  a 
frontier  towa<  of  Rjassia^' without  availing  hiimself  of  %&k 
the  advaalages  which  U  alJEfwded  Vuiiw^   l^v»  %^^q«c^ 
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Lisovtiki  made  frequent  inctirsioos  into  the  empire,  and 
by  ins  desultory  ukoUe  of  a£tack»  evailed  or  harassed 
the  troops  that  were  seut  to  oppoee  him,  spread  fire  and 
desolation  in  bis  march,  and  returned  into  Poland, 
leaving  tlie  Russians  to  bewail  losses  which  they  had 
00  power  to  avenge. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kozacks  invaded  iiitssia,  and 
were  joined  on  their  march  by  the  infant-bo^ords.* 
Not  content  with  desolating  the  fields,  destroying  the 
cattle,  burning  the  towns  and  villages,  and  slaying  the 
men,  they  practised  the  most  attrocious  cruelties,  as  a 
relief  from  the  fatigues,  and  a  recreation  amidst  the 
toib  of  i^»  Prince  Lykof  was  sent  with  an  arjny  to 
oppose  them  in  their  march.  I'his  general  had  orders 
to  oil'er  them  pardon,  if  they  would  swear  alliance  to 
the  Tzar,  and  return  in  peace  to  tlieir  homes.  Relieving 
that  this  offer  was  tlie  effect  of  fear,  they  scorned  to 
accept  it,  and  pursued  their  route  to  the  capital.  But 
Lykof  kept  close  to  them  in  their  march,  and  bein? 
joined  by  other  troops,  he  surrounded  and  defeated 
them,  l^ose  of  them  who  escaped  from  the  carnage, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  tlie  Izar;  and  punishment 
was  inflicted  upon  none  but  the  leaders  of  the  revolt. 

The  Tzar,  obliged  to  divide  his  forces,  was  unable  to 
attack  Smolensk  with  vigour.  As  the  army  that  besieged 
it  made  no  progress, ,  a  considerable  reinforcement 
was  sent  to  its  support ;  but  a  part  was  cut  off  by  the 
Poles ;  the  rest  feared  to  advance,  and  their  com- 
mander took  to  flight.  Vladislaus  liimself  came  to  the 
relief  of  Smolensk.  The  voyevode  who  commanded  the 
siege,  lost  all  hope,  and  retired  :  pursued  and  beaten, 
he  returned  to  Moscow  to  receive  the  punishment  of  his 
misfortunes. 

Vladblaus,  whose  presence  was  not  required  at  Smo- 
lensk, peitetrated  far  into  the  country,  and  advanoed  to 
tlie  walL»  of  the  capital,  which  he  would  have  taken  by 
nocturnal  assault,  if  his  design  had  not  been  betrayed 
by  deserters  from  his  camp^  The  aUsick  cooMnenoed 
about  midnight,  at  one  of  the  gates,  which  was  spaecMy 

4  of  pity  aobility,  lrui«d  W  plaa^er  from  tbcir  yootii. 
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ced.  The  Poles  considered  Ihemselves  uiaalersof  the 
city,  and  pushed  forward  with  determined  rigour ;  but, 
ail  at  once,  their  course  was  arrested  by  a  fortification  of 
Wood,  which  had  been  raised  for  the  deferii;c  of  a  select 
body  of  troops.  During  a  long  time,  ecjugi  ardour  was 
displayed  in  the  attack.andin  thedefeoce.  The  courage 
of  the  Russians  was  animated  by  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  endured  from  the  Poles,  and  by  the  fear  of 
again  fallin;;  under  tlieir  oppression.  They  sustained 
great  loss  ;  but  they  obtained  the  victory,  and  deprived 
the  enemy  both  of  courage  and  hope. 

A  peace  was  now  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Poland,  and  an  eschaoge  of  prisoners  was  immediately 
eti'ected.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  was  Philaretes, 
the  father  of  Komanof,  and  who  had  been  detained  in 
captivity  during  the  whole  of  the  war.  The  day  of  his 
re-entrance  into  Moscow  was  a  day  of  festivity  to  all 
Russia.  The  Tzar,  desirous  that  none  of  his  subjects 
sbould  remain  in  sorrow,  when  his  own  joy  was  so  ani- 
mated and  pure,  decreed  the  deliverance  of  prisoners,  and 
the  return  of  exiles,  throughout  the  empire.  Philaretes 
was  soon  after  raised  to  the  Patriarchate  of  the  empire, 
an  office  which  he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
and  the  advantage  of  his  son. 

The  state  wearied,  and  almost  exhausted,  with 
intestine  dissension  and  foreign  attack,  had  need  of  a 
long  pe^ce,  which  it  now  ha;i|,ilv  enjoyed. 

Op  the  death  of  Sigismund,  Ro ti a nof  commenced  a 
war  with  Poland,  for  the  recovery  of  Smolensk,  and 
committed  the  conduct  of  it  to  Cbein,  a  general  who, 
OH  a  former  occasion,  had  defended  that  city  with  dis- 
tinguished valour,  and  had  now  under  his  command  a 
large  number  of  foreign  as  well  as  national  troops. 
Regiments  of  German  cavalry  comprised  a  part  of  his 
army;  and  he  had  i  a  fan  try,  both  from  that  nation,  and 
from  the  French.  On  his  route  to  Smolensk,  he  cap- 
lured  a  number  of  towns,  and  gained  several  battles; 
but  after  having  besieged  the  city  for  two  years,  without 
success,  his  army  was  driven  to  the  greatest  extremitiea, 
and  he  made  a  disgraceful  surrender  to  the  Poles.  The 
court  would  have  granted  him  his  pardon,  but  it  was 
deenwd  Dseeasary  tosaerilice  him  Lo  th«  v«Ki^««neft^'AMb 
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nation.  Chein,  Ismaiiof,  who  commanded  under  him, 
and  one  of  the  sons  of  Ismailof  lost  their  heads ;  while 
inferior  chiefs  received  the  knout,  or  were  sent  as  exiles 
into  Siberia. 

The  Tzar,  unable  to  renew  the  siege  of  Smolensk, 
with  the  least  hope  of  success,  confirmed  the  possession 
of  it  to  Poland,  by  a  new  treaty  of  peace ;  and,  to 
aggravate  his  misfortunes,  he  was,  about  the  same  time, 
deprived  of  his  father  by  death. 

The  Tzar,  amidst  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  peace, 
constructed  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  his  estates 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars ;  and  invited  foreign 
officers  into  his  empire,  who  formed  regular  troops  both 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  upon  the  model  of  the  other 
nations  or  Europe.  It  is  in  this  reign  that  mention  is 
made,  for  the  first  time,  of  dragoons  in  the  armies  of 
Russia. 

The  empire  gradually  recovered  from  the  violent 
shocks  which  it  had  received,  and  which  had  threatened 
its  ruin.  Th^  Tzar  loved  peace,  and  perceived  its 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  After  a  reign 
distinguished  by  wisdom  and  virtue,  he  died  in  July, 
1645,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 


ALEXEY. 

■  BGAN  TO   RBI6N,  1645,    DIED   1676. 


Alex  BY,  son  of  the  late  Tzar,  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death ;  but  the 
wise  government  of  Mikhail,  and  the  peace  which  had 
reigned  for  more  than  ten  years,  lightened  the  burden 
of  empire  which  devolved  upon  the  young  prince. 

A  few  y^ars  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Alexey 
married  the  daughter  of  Miloslavski,  a  private  gentle- 
man, who  enjoyed  no  distinction  either  of  title  or  rank. 
The  young  Tzaritza,  whose  name  was  Maria,  was  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,   and  she  had  a  sister  whose 
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^raooal  attractions  were  scarcely  inferior  to  her  own. 
This  second  daughter  of  Milosiavski,  was  soon  after 
married  to  Morozok,  a  sordid  and  ambitious  noble,  who 
had  formerly  been  governor  to  the  Tzar. 

The  avarice  of  Morozof,  increased  by  the  facilities 
of  gratification,  which  were  afforded  by  his  alliance  to 
the  prince,  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  nation,  and 
occasioned  a  revolt.  The  seditious  populace,  headed 
and  encouraged  by  the  4X>ldiery,  bcmeged  the  palace, 
aud  demanded  that  Morozof  and  two  other  nobles 
should  be  delivered  to  vengeance  and  death.  The  namie 
of  the  one  was  Plestcheef,  that  of  the  other  Trakhan- 
itof ;  Morozof  and  Trakhanitof  were  concealed.  The 
Tzar  supposing  that  one  victim  would  appease  the  fury 
of  the  people,  delivered  to  them  Plestcheef,  who  was 
immediately  massacred  before  him.  The  revolters  then 
proceeded  to  the  houses  of  Morozof  and  other  suspected 
nobles,  which  they  forced  and  plundered  without  mercy 
or  restraint.  They  commenced  the  w«rk  of  pillage  to 
satiate  their  vengeance;  they  continued  it  to  gratify 
their  avarice  and  rage.  The  officers  of  the  court,  the 
merchants,  all  those  who  could  offer  any  prey  to  their 
lawless  desires,  were  treated  as  foes. 

During  this  disorder  and  alarm,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  city,  which  the  revolters  ought  to  have  attributed  to 
themselves,  but  which  only  served  to  aggravate  their 
thirst  for  revenge.  They  return  to  the  palace,  they 
rend  the  air  with  their  shouts,  and  demand  a  second 
victim  from  the  prince.  Trakhanitof  is  delivered  into 
their  hands,  dragged  into  the  court,  and  cut  in  pieces* 
At  last,  to  appease  the  revolt,  the  prince  is  obliged  to 
repeal  certain  taxes',  which  had  originated  with  Morozof, 
and  even  to  descend  to  entreaties  for  th^life  of  thatob* 
noxious  noble. 

The  flame  of  rebellion,  that  had  been  lighted  in  the 
capital,  soon  spread  into  the  provinces,  and  produced  the 
most  appalling  results.  The  inhabitants  of  Pleskof  had 
been  required  to  furnish  a  large  contribution  of  corn : 
it  was  levied  without  justice  or  compassion,^  and  a 
famine  ensued.  The  people  demanded  satisfaction, 
but  in  vain.  A  sedition  arose;  and  a  number  of  villains, 
profiting  by  the  general  confusion,  filled  the  cit^  mik 
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alarm  and  destruction.  The  prince  Khovanski  was  sent 
by  the  Tzar  to  subdue  this  revolt,  and  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  of  the  state,  Alexey 
published  a  code  of  laws,  a  part  of  which  is  in  force  at 
the  present  time.  That  it  contains  many  errors  and  faults 
it  would  be  vain  to  deny ;  but  we  must  honour  the  me- 
mory of  a  prince  who,  when  his  country  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  was  anxious  to 
provide  his  subjects  with  legal  statutes,  founded  upon 
their  situation,  their  religious  ideas,  their  manners,  their 
usages,  and  their  form  of  government. 

Another  false  Dmitri  now  appeared ;  but  though  he 
was  first  supported  by  Poland,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Duke  of  Holstein,  bis  conspiracy  was  defeated ;  he 
was  brought  to  Moscow  as  a  captive,  and  being  con- 
victed of  imposture,  was  put  to  a  violent  and  barbarous 
death. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Kief  was  reduced 
by  the  Lithuanians,  a  multitude  of  fugitive  Russians 
collected  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  Dniester,  and 
formed  a  military  government  and  colony,  which,  by 
numerous  accesbions,  diffused  itself  to  the  countries  of 
the  Bog  and  the  Dniester. — These  were  the  Malo*  Rus- 
sian Kozacks. 

The  winter  they  spent  in  villages  with  their  families, 
and  in  summer  roamed  about  the  steppes,  waging 
continual  warfare  both  with  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  As 
a  barrier  against  these  formidable  enemies,  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  Polish  princes,  who  presented  them 
with  the  tracts  which  border  on  the  cataracts  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  trained  them  to  the  art  of  war.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  however,  the  Poles, 
departing  from  the  wise  policy  which  they  had  so  long 
observed,  began  to  oppress  the  Kozacks,  to  usurp  the 
principal  offices  of  their  state,  and  to  compel  them  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  These  cruel 
oppressions  induced  the  Kozacks  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Poland,  and  offer  submission  to  the  Russian  Tzar. 

Alexey  had  long  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Hetmau  of  the  Kozacks;  but  it  was  in  1654, 
w   the  midst  of  a  general  council,  composed  of  the 
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patriarch,  the  clergy,  aad  the  principal  officers  of  the 
state,  that  he  declared  the  Kozacks  had  implored  his 
protection.  He  then  sent  commissioners  to  receive 
their  oaths,  and  those  of  the  towns  which  were  under 
their  government. 

From  that  time  the  city  of  Kief,  which  had  been 
brought  under  the  sway  of  the  Kozacks,  was  restored  to 
the  dominion  of  Russia,  from  which  it  had  been  so  long 
separated.  War  was  now  declare<l  against  Poland,  ana 
Smolensk,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  submitted  to  the 
arms  of  the  Tzar.  The  nobles  and  citizens  who  did  not 
wish  to  live  under  the  Russian  government,  obtained 
permission  to  retire  into  Poland.  Vitepsk,  Mohilof, 
and  then  Polotsk  were  involved  in  the  same  fate  as 
Smolensk. 

But  while  Alexey  was  thus  multiplying  his  conquests, 
the  plague  spread  iU  ravages  in  the  capital,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  empire ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Viazma.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  season 
would  permit,  he  as^ain  took  the  field,  and  carried  his 
victorious  arms  into  Lithuania  and  Servia,  both  of  which 
countries  he  subdued. 

The  Tzar  being  irritated  against  the  Swedish  monarch, 
who  had  invaded  Poland,  while  the  Russians  were 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Lithuania,  attacked  Carelia, 
Ingria,  and  Livonia.  Nienchantz,  Dorpat,  Narva,  and 
many  other  towns  of  less  importance,  fell  into  his  hands; 
but  his  assault  of  Riga  was  less  fortunate,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

Russia,  notwithstanding  the  number  and  splendour  of 
her  conquests,  began  to  demand  repose.  During  five 
years  she  had  been  afflicted  with  contagious  disorders, 
which  had  wasted  both  man  and  beast ;  while  through  a 
change  in  the  currency  of  the  realm,  her  commerce  Ian*. 
guished,  and  public  confidence  was  destroyed. 

These  troubles  of  the  empire  excited  a  spirit  of  revolt. 
Eighteen  thousand  men,  rendered  desperate  by  poverty, 
armed  themselves  with  axes  and  knives.  Half  of  them 
remained  at  Moscow,  to  plunder  the  city ;  the  other  half 
repaired  to  the  Tzar,  who  was  residing  at  a  country 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  prince ^  ^l?rv|^ 
inclined  to  clemency,  endeavoured  to  ql)^^«i^^^x&^*>A^ 
2b2 
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words  of  mildness  and  entreaty,  but  in  vain.  lie  then 
gave  orders  to  his  guards  to  charge  the  revolters,  who, 
being  badly  armed,  were  slaughtered  or  dispersed. 

The  Tzar  having  suppressed  the  sedition,  restored  the 
coin  to  its  former  standard  of  value;  the  people  were 
satisfied,  and  cominerce  revived. 

About  this  time,  the  patriarch  Nikon  was  solemnly 
deposed.  He  had  been  a  principal  favourite  with  the 
Tzar,  but  having  counselled  him  to  the  prosecution  of 
wars  v^hich  proved  unfortunate  in  their  result,  he  fell  into 
neglect  and  disgrace.  Nikon,  perceiving  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  Alexey  with 
respect  to  him,  requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
retire  into  a  monastery,  and  there  end  his  days.  He 
preserved,  however,  the  title  of  patriarch,  while  the  high 
functions  of  that  office  were  performed  by  the  first 
metropolitan  of  the  empire. 

Accustomed  to  active  pursuits,  Nikon  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  languish  in  the  indolence  of  a  monastic  life. 
He  made  a  collection  of  the  Russian  chronicles,  from 
Nestor  to  his  own  time ;  and  having  arranged  and 
corrected  them,  formed  a  body  of  history  which  is  justly 
esteemed. 

But  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  this  religious, 
and  literary  retreat.  Loaded  with  the  accusations  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  summoned  to  Moscow,  and  there,  in 
the  presence  of  a  numerous  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
deprived  of  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  monk,  and  banished  to  a  monastery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bielozero  lake. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the 
Russians  were  called  to  repel  the  incursions  of  one 
Rizan,  a  Kozack  of  the  Don.  The  first  exploit  of  this 
marauder  was  to  fall  upon  a  caravan,  which  traversed 
the  road  to  Astrachan,  and  belonged  to  the  Tzar.  Not 
content  with  seizing  its  treasure,  he  added  cruelty  to 
pillage,  and  slew  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
companied in  its  route. 

Rizan  having  increased  the  number  of  his  adherents, 
descended  the  Volga,  entered  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
coasted  its  shoresT  until  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yaik,  which  river  he  ascended  with  his  fleet.     A  body 
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of  Strelitzes  was  sent  to  arrest  his  progress,  but  tbey 
were  defeated,  and  fled. 

Kizan  was  soon  after  joined  by  another  Kozack  of 
the  Don,  whose  name  was  Krivoi,  and  who  had  followed 
in  the  same  route.  These  two  banditti  having  combined 
their  forces,  plundered  all  the  vessels  that  voyaged  from 
Persia  to  Astrachan.  They  even  ravaged  the  Persian 
shores,  destroying  the  towns  and  villages,  and  massacring 
the  inhabitants ;  but  they  were  at  length  stopped  in  their 
march  of  destruction,  and  compelled  to  return  into  Russia. 

The  Tzar  sent  a  considerable  army  against  Rizan, 
which  was  commanded  by  Prozorovski,  and  other 
distinguished  generals.  The  rebel  being  surrounded 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  having  no  means  of  escape, 
sent  his  submission  to  the  Russiau  chief,  accompanied 
with  a  promise  that  he  would  atone  for  his  past  crimes 
by  his  future  fidelity  and  zeal.  His  submission  was 
accepted,  and  he  wasconducted  to  Astrachan,  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  Tzar  concerning  him  should  be  known. 

Alexey  did  not  think  it  right  to  violate  a  promise 
which  his  general  had  made  in  his  name.  Rizan  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  aud  was  sent,  with  his  accomplices, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Don.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
faithless  villain  regained  his  freedom,  than  he  renewed 
his  work  of  pillage  and  desolation. 

Prozorovski  heard  at  Astrachan  of  these  new  excesses 
of  Rizan,  and  sent  an  army  of  Strelitzes  to  arrest  his 
march.  But  these  mercenary  soldiers  having  overtaken 
the  enemy  at  Tchernoiar,  revolted  from  their  general, 
massacred  their  officers,  and  surrendered  to  the  Kozack 
chief. 

At  the  same  time,  a  spirit  of  rebellion  was  developed 
at  Astrachan.  The  troops,  with  an  air  of  menace, 
demanded  their  pay  for  the  last  year,  though  they  knew 
that,  as  the  roads  to  Moscow  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  no  pecuniary  supplies  could  have  arrived.  In 
this  exigency  of  affairs,  the  metropolitan  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  governor.  He  not  only  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  tranquillity  and  patience,  but  furnished  money 
for  the  payment  of  their  arrears. 

In  a  short  time,  Rizan  came  to  the  assault  of  the  city. 
Prozorovski  had  adopted  the  Viae^X.  m%,^^\«^^  W  \\a 
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defence ;  but  the  perfidy  of  its  inhabitants  betrayed  it 
to  the  foe.  One  of  them,  who  was  placed  on  the 
ramparts,  instead  of  resisting  the  attack  of  the  rebels, 
assisted  them  in  scaling  the  walls,  and  welcomed  them 
into  the  city  with  open  arms.  The  nobility,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  troops,  were  first  massacred;  and 
no  respect  was  paid  even  to  the  foreign  merchants  who 
were  residing  at  Astrachan,  for  purposes  of  trade.  Pro- 
zorovski  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  his  brother  slain. 

AfterhavingspentamonthatAstrachan,  and  signalized 
every  day  by  new  acts  of  barbarity,  Rizan,  with  part 
of  his  army,  embarked  on  the  Volga,  and  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  Russia.  He  caused  it  to  be  reported, 
that  he  was  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  to  restore  to  the 
people  their  true  rights,  to  exterminate  the  boyards,  and 
the  nobles,  and  to  annihilate  those  odious  militias  which 
served  as  satellites  to  successive  tyrants.  This  report 
was  generally  believed,  and  excited  the  people  to  deeds 
of  violence  and  blood.  They  revolt,  attack  and  massacre 
the  nobles,  plunder  their  houses,  and  subject  their 
families  to  every  species  of  insult  and  outrage. 

But  the  career  of  Rizan  had  now  arrived  at  its  close. 
Being  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  by  two  Russian 
princes  of  distinguished  valour,  he  sustained  a  signal 
defeat,  and  fled  to  the  shores  pf  the  Don.  There  he 
was  arrested  by  the  ataman  of  the  Kozacks,  loaded  with 
irons,  and  sent  to  Moscow,  where  he  ended  a  life  of 
rebellion  and  plunder,  by  a  public  and  ignominious  death. 

Alexey,  having  enjoyed  peace  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign,  died  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1676,  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirty-second 
of  his  reign.  He  left,  by  his  first  wife,  two  sons,  named 
Fedorand  Ivan,  and  six  daughters,  one  of  whom,  named 
Sophia,  will  be  but  too  famous  in  one  of  the  following 
reigns.  He  had,  by  his  second  marriage,  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  Tzarina  Natalia. 

Alexis  was  of  lofty  stature,  and  had  a  countenancr^ 
amiable  and  mild.  His  character  corresponded  to  this 
inviting  exterior.  Armed  with  despotic  power,  he  nevei 
punished  but  with  regret.  He  never  sported  with  the 
lives  T5f  his  subjects,  nor  sought  to  enrich  himself  at 
tbeir  expence.     He  even  assigned  a  subsistence  to  thi' 
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few  criminals  whom  he  banished  to  Siberia ;  and  some 
of  them  were  permitted  to  acquire  a  fortune  by  their 
exile. 

The  Tzar  was  liable  to  paroxysms  of  anger,  and 
would  sometimes  strike  with  his  hand  or  foot  the  objects 
of  his  displeasure ;  but  his  resentment  was  momentary, 
and  those  who  suffered  from  it,  were  afterwards  rewarded 
with  favours  and  gifts. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  says  Mayesberg,  Alexey  was 
blooded ;  and  when  the  blood  was  stopped  by  the  surgeon, 
he  invited  the  courtiers  to  submit  to  the  same  operation. 
Without  hesitation,  they  all  suffered  a  vein  to  be  opened. 
Stretchnef  alone  ventured  to  excuse  himself,  on  account 
of  his  weakness  and  age.  The  prince,  irritated  at  his 
refusal,  loads  him  with  reproaches,  and  even  descends 
to  strike  him  ;  while  the  moment  after,  he  honours  him 
with  the  richest  presents. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Alexey,  that  Russia  first 
formed  a  connexion  with  China.  In  the  year  1652,  an 
infant-boyard  of  Tobolsk  was  sent  thither  to  survey  the 
country^  and  make  his  report  to  the  Tzar.  On  his  return, 
he  brought  with  him  gold,  precious  stones,  and  rare 
merchandise. 

Two  years  after,  Baikof,  another  infant-boyard,  set 
out  for  China,  beine  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue. 
On  his  arrival,  he  was  received  with  honour,  and 
treated  with  respect ;  but  this  embassy,  like  another  of 
more  modern  times,  failed  of  succe>ss,  through  the  refusal 
of  its  chief  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  etiquette,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  celestial  empire. 

The  Tzar  established,  in  different  provinces  of  his 
empire,  manufactures  of  cloth,  of  silk-stuff,  and  of  irou. 
He  peopled,  with  Polish  and  other  captives,  the  vast 
deserts  which  border  on  the  Volga  and  Kama.  He  even 
wished  to  form  a  fleet  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  procured  superior  workmen  from  Holland  and 
England.  A  Dutch  captain,  named  Butler,  constructed, 
at  Didilof,  the  first  regular-built  vessel  that  Russia  had 
seen.  It  was  called  "  The  Eagle,"  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  invader  Rizan. 

He  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  learning.  He  caused 
many  books  which  treated  of  the  arts  Boid  %^\£i!k^%:^\^\^ 
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translated  into  Russian,  and  to  be  spread  o^er  the  Mipiie 
for  the  instruction  of  his  people. 

He  suspected  that  mines  of  gold  were  to  be  found  in 
some  part  of  his  vast  estates;  but  all  his  attempts  to 
explore  them  were  yain. 

The  Tsar  liTed  upon  terms  of  familiarity  with  those 
of  the  courtiers  whom  he  loved.  Being  one  day  at  the 
table  of  one  of  them»  whose  name  was  Matichef,  he  saw 
Natalia,  a  relation  of  the  family,  in  the  first  flower  of  her 
youth  and  beauty.  She  pleased  the  Tzar :  he  saw  her 
again,  and  she  pleased  him  still  more.  He  resolved  to 
make  her  his  wife.  Matveef,  knowing  that  he  was  an 
object  of  envy  at  court,  was  unwilling  that  Alexey 
should  receive  a  wife  at  his  hand ;  and  therefore  proposed 
that  an  assembly  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  in 
the  empire  should  be  convened,  from  which  the  Tsar 
might  select  a  bride.  Alexey  yielded  to  the  proposal ; 
the  assembly  was  held  in  1672 ;  and  about  sixty  females 
presented  themselves  as  caudidates  for  the  choice  of  the 
Txar.  The  Tzar  appeared  to  make  his  selection ;  but 
he  had  already  given  his  heart  to  Natalia,  and  he  declared 
her  his  bride.     She  was  the  mother  of  Peter  the  Great 

The  superior  nobles,  who  had  large  fortunes,  were 
obliged  to  reside  at  Moscow,  and  to  appear  daily  at 
Cfjurt :  a  wise  policy,  which  kept  them  from  usurping  an 
undue  authority  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  estates. 
It  was  on  the  same  principle  that  he  changed  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  once  in  every  three  years. 


FEDOR  III. 

BEGAN   TO  RKION   1676,   DIBD   1681. 


Fbdor,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexey,  was  nineteen  years 
of  age,  at  his  father's  death.  His  manners  were  mild, 
and  his  temper  humane:  he  was  animated  by  an  ardent 
zeal  to  pursue  the  plans  which  his  father  had  formed  for 
the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 
If  he  had  enjoyed  firmer  health,  if  he  had  reigned  a 
longer  time,  he  would  have  left  a  more  celebrated  name, 
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and  have  been  enrolled,  among  the  most  distingiiisheJ 
benefactors  of  munkind. 

The  war  aaainst  the  Turks,  which  Fedor  inherited 
from  his  father,  he  brought  to  an  honourable  conclusion, 
by  a  truce  for  twenty  years,  which  secured  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Kozacks,  whom  the  Sultan  was 
greatly  desirous  to  incorporate  with  his  empire, 

Fedor  made  important  reforms  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  hb  empire.  He  corrected  the  abuses  of 
the  law,  and  provided  for  the  equitable  administration 
of  Juaticc  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  He  assisted 
those  who  were  in  low  circumstances  by  the  loan  of 
monies,  and  procured  a  regular  supply  of  provisions  at 
a  moderate  price.  But  the  crowning  act  of  his  reign 
was  the  abolition  of  an  absurd,  and  pernicious  usagewhich 
related  to  privilege  of  birth. 

The  noble  families  of  Russia  preserved  genealogies 
and  registers  of  descent,  in  which  were  inserted  not  only 
the  names  of  their  ancestors,  but  the  offices  which  these 
had  held  at  court,  in  the  army,  or  in  any  other  department 
of  the  state.  If  a  nobleman  were  appoinled  to  any  civil 
or  military  station,  and  It  is  was  perceived  that  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  to  be  subordinate  was  Inferior  to  himself 
in  length  of  ancestry,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  be  could  be  indnced  to  fill  the  office  to  which  he  was 
called.  Nay.  a  man  would  even  refuse  to  engage  in  an 
employ,  if  thereby  he  should  serve  under  one  whose 
ancestors  were  formerly  inferior  to  his  own  in  importance 
and  rank,  Fedor,  perceiving  the  pernicious  effects  of 
this  system,  which  filled  the  nation  with  petty  disputes 
and  quarrels,  determined  to  effect  its  destruction.  For 
this  purpose,  he  issueil  a  proclamation  that  all  the 
genealogies  and  registers  should  be  delivered  into  court, 
that  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  them  might  receive 
correction.  The  delivery  being  made,  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  in  which  he  rc- 
preseuled,  in  arguments  drawn  from  reason,  and  the 
patriarch,  in  arguments  derived  from  religion,  the  absurd 
and  unchristian  character  of  the  usage  which  be  wished 
to  abolish.  These  discourses  being  ended,  the  assembly 
were  asked  their  opinions,  when  they  unanimously  as- 
sented, at  least  in  words,  to  the  Judgment  oC  t.ti&^^Vm.ic^ 
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and  Tzar.  The  whole  heap  of  records  of  service  was 
now  brought  into  the  square  before  the  palace,  and  burnt 
to  ashes.  To  give  an  imposing  effect  to  this  ceremony^ 
the  patriarch  anathem&tized  every  on6  who  ishould  dare 
to  oppose  this  decree  of  the  Tzar,  while  the  aj^sembly 
raCined  his  curse,  in  a  general  shout  of  Amen. 

Having  thus  destroyed  the  ridiculous  pretensions  oi 
nobility,  he  burst  the  shackles  which  custom  had  imposed 
upon  the  marriage  of  the  Tzars.  Hitherto,  it  had  been 
maintained  that  the  wife  of  the  Tzar  must  be  a  native 
of  Kussia ;  but  Fedor  married  a  Pole,  and  when  jthe 
patriarch  declared  the  marriage  to  be  void,  he  told  him 
that  he  would  either  never  marry  at  all,  or  according  to 
his  private  inclination.  On  thb,  the  patriarch  retracted. 
The  Tzar  attempted  to  effect  an  alteration  in  the 
national  dress  of  the  Russians,  which  was  more  Asiatic 
tilaa  European,  by  appointing  festivities  at  court,  and 
making  it  a  term  of  admission,  that  the  nobles  should 
appear  in  a  kind  of  Polish  attire. 

,  jFedor  died  the  16th  of  February,  1682,  in  the  twenty- 
iiflth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  and  six 
n^>nths.  "  He  lived,"  says  a  Russian  historian,  '*the 
joy  and  delight  of  his  people,  and  died  amidst  their  sighs, 
a4d  tears.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  Moscow  was  in 
the  same  state  of  distress,  as  Rome  was,  on  the  death  of 
Titus." 


IVAN  V.  and  PETER  I. 


The  late  Tzar  died  without  posterity ;  but  he  thoufi^ ' 
it  unnecessary  to  name  his  successor,  being  persuade^' 
that  usage  would  secure  the  crown  to  Ivan,  the  elder  of, 
his  two  brothers.  This  prince  was  then  sixteen  y^]rs  ot 
age-;  he  was  of  feeble -health;  and  the  infirm  constitotiQiji, 
of  his  body  is  said  to  have  produced  an  injurious  efieg^t^ 
upon  hia  mind..  Peter,  born  uf  the  second  wife..^. 
Alexis,  ;was  yet  a  child. 

If  Iran* had  been  more  favourably  constituted  by 
nature^  hf>  would  have  possessed  an  undoubted  right  to. 


"^ 
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the  crown ;  bnt  it  was  not  without  concern  that  (he 
people  saw  a  prince  assume  the  reinsof  govenimenl,  who 
ha<l  DO  taleots  to  guide  them  aright.  The  nobles  nud 
the  principal  clergy  assembled  in  council.  Their  sen- 
timents were  at  first  divided.  An  Iran  was  not  an  entire 
idiot,  there  were  some  who  defended  hia  rights,  and 
thought  it  unjust  that  a  child  should  be  permitted  to 
BHpphtDt  trim  in  the  throne.  A  great  majority  of  vote:', 
however,  declared  in  favour  of  Peter,  whose  mind  had 
already  given  indications  of  future  greatness  and  power. 

Sophia,  who  was  born  of  the  same  mother  aa  Ivan, 
had  raadelhisyoungprince  the  object  of  ailher  attentions, 
during  the  last  years  of  Fedor.  She  had  no  doubt  of 
his  right  to  the  crown,  and  alie  determined  to  so^ort 
him  under  the  weight  of  its  duties  and  cares.  Of  a 
greater  age  than  the  second  wife  of  her  father^  she  united 
to  exterior  beauty  and  grace,  a  lofty  ambition,  and  a 
vigoYOBS  mind.  She  beheld  with  grief  a  beloved  brother 
exClnded  ftom  the  throne,  and  the  son  of  Natalia  raised 
to  its  hmoiirs  in  his  stead.  These  sentiments,  confined 
to  her  own  breast,  were  not  criminal ;  but  it  is  aaserted 
that  she  cmspt red  the  destruction  of  Peter,  and  employed 
the  StrelitzeS  as  agents  in  effecting  her  cruel  design. 
This  charge,  however,  which  has  so  often  been  adduced 
against  her,  has  never  been  proved. 

Some  unknown  persons, either  deceived,  or  from  some 
evil  design,  rode  into  the  quarter  of  the  city  where  the 
Strelitzes  were  lodged,  and  exclaimed  that  the  Naritch- 
kins  had  strangled  the  prince  Ivan.  Immediately  these 
troops  assembled  to  the  number  of  20,000,  and  hastened 
to  the  Krem'l  with  all  the  ensigns  of  war.  Arrived 
before  the  palace,  they  cried  out:  "deliver  us  the 
traitors,  deliver  us  the  nmrdfrerg  of  the  Tzar !"  Peter, 
hia  notber,  his  brother,  and  tlie  ministers  of  stale,  shewed 
tbemselrea  at  the  porch.  Ivan  himself  addressed  the 
insutgents.  They  perceived  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
their  revolt;  but  nevertheless,  the^ exclaimed :  "if  is 
time  for  us  to  choose  the  sovereign  that  we  prefer ." 
Then,  saluting  Ivan  with  their  spears,  they  rushed  into 
the  palace,  where  they  found,  in  a  chapel,  Aphanaai' 
Naritchkin,  brother  of  the  Tzatitaa ;  they  threw  hiin 
fjwn  the  window,  and  their  couipmiom  T«cc^<rai^  Vmb^. 
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upon  the  pointB  of  their  swords  &iid  spears.  Bands  of 
this  furious  soldiery  roved  about  the  city  of  Moscow* 
oommitting  the  greatest  excesses,  and  putting  lo  death 
several  of  the  principal  officers  of  state. 

Encouraged  Dy  thesuccess  of  their  revolt,  tbeStselitna 
considered  themselves  masters  of  the  state ;  th^  entruslad 
the  government  to  Sophia,  and  appointed  that  Ivaa  ai|d^ 
Peter  should  share  the  throne.  Sophia  had  no  objectioii 
to  a  burden  which  is  always  light  to  amotion*  while  no 
one  had  the  courage  to  resist  a  daring  and  powerful 
militia  that  were  covered  with  blood,  and  still  thirsted 
for  its  effusion. 

The  two  Txars  were  crowned  by  the  patriarch  on  the 
Idth  of  June,  1682 ;  but  it  was  Sophia  who  reigaed. 
This  princess,  to  mark  her  gratitude  to  the  Strelitzes, 
and  to  merit  their  continued  favour,  gave  them,  for.  their 
commander,  Prince  Ivan-Khovandki,  whom  they  loved. 
Khovanski  distributed  among  them  the  possessions  of 
the  boyards  whom  they  had  murdered,  and  shared  with 
them  considerable  sums  that  he  had  extracted  from  the 
treasure  of  the  crown. 

Ivan,  seated  upon  the  throne,  but  incapable  of 
government,  abandoned  to  his  sister  the- reins  of  empire. 
Peter,  delivered  without  constraint  to  all  the  caprice 
and  impetuosity  of  youth,  chose  for  his  companions 'men 
without  birth,  consideration,  or  prudence,  who  allured 
him  into  all  the  follies  of  vice.  Most  of  his  &voiirite» 
were  foreigners,  who  not  only  corrupted  bis  manners, 
hut  rendered  him  odious  to  the  nobles  and  people,  by 
teaching  him  to  pour  contempt  upon  their  customs  and 
fenns ;  ^t  the  same  time,  they  gave  him  his  firat«idoas  of 
the  arts,  the  government,  and  the  military  discipl^  of 
polished  nations.  Thus,  that  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  ruin  of  the  prince,  and  inspired  the  ladherents  of 
Sophia  with  the  hope  of  excluding  him  from  the  throne, 
was  the  instrument  of  his  grandeur,  and  the  foundation 
of;  his^ame. 

Khovanski  owed  his  elevation  to  Sophia ;  but,  proud 
of  the  favour  of  his  soldiers,  he  neglected  that  of  his 
protectress  and  friend.  She  perceiveil  with  indignation 
that  these  fierce  pretorians  \^atched  berstep^,  sought  to 
pwetratetiuto  her  secrets,  and  surrounded^her  with  their 
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spies.  She  determined,  therefore,  either  to  usurp  the 
supreme  power,  or  perish.  The  court  was  at  Kolomna; 
A  picusard  was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  which 
announced  that  Khovanski,  his  son,  and  the  Strelitzes, 
iiad  conspired  the  death  of  the  Tzars,  of  their  family, 
of  the  boyards,  and  of  the  patriarch.  This  placard  was 
probably  fabricated  by  Miloslavski,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Khovanski,  and  declared  himself  his  mortal  foe. 
Natalia  was  alarmed,  and  the  court  sympathised  in  her 
fears;  they  hastened  from  imaginary  danger,  and  the 
strong  walls  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Trinity  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  calm  and  restore  their  minds. 
Couriers  were  dispatched  to  Moscow,  and  to  the  most 
distant  towns,  to  fetch  the  ministers,  the  officers  of  the 
court,  and  the  troops  in  which  the  greatest  confidence 
could  be  placed.  Khovanski  and  his  son  were  also  sent 
for,  under  pretence  that  their  services  were  required ; 
but,  upon  their  arrival,  tiiey  were  beheaded  without  even 
the  form  of  -a  trial,  or  tm  tinnonnoement  of  their  crime. 

The  Strelitzes,  informed  of  the  fate  x)f  their  leader, 
determined,  with  one  consent,  to  avenge  his  death ;  but 
when  they  heard  of  the  means  which  had  been  employed 
for  the  defence  of  the  monastery,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair  and  death.  They  threw  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  altars,  and  received,  with  tears  of 
penitence,  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church.  They 
embraced  their  wives  and  children,  bathed  them  witn 
their  tears,  and  bade  them  a  final  adieu.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  monastery,  bearing  the  instruments  of 
their  punishment,  ropes,  billets,  and  axes.  The  court, 
at  beholding  them,  was  melted  into  pity,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  their  leaders,  forgave  their  crime. 

Delivered  from  internal  revolt,  Russia  enjoyed  a  state 
of  peace  and  prosperity  under  Sophia,  and  her  favourite 
minister  Galitzin.  This  man,  distinguished  alike  by  his 
talents  and  birth,  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  lieutenant-general  of  Novgorod. 
War  being  soon  after  declared  against  the  tSirks, 
Galitzin  commanded  the  Russian  army  in  person,  but 
gained  few  honours  in  the  field, 

.  Peter,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  being 
impatient  to  exercise  his  talents  for  the  lihioii^^  VikSIqsX^ 
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in  his  sister  an  obstacle  to  his  aiQbition,  which  he 
determined  to  remove. 

It  was  a  custom  in  Russsia  that,  at  certain  festiTaby 
the  Sovereigns  should  assist  at  the  processions,  arrayed 
in  all  the  splendours  of  supreme  power.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  l^ophia  appeared  with  all  the  badges  of  empire : 
Peter  arrived  after  her.  Indignant  at  the  st|ite  which 
she  displayed,  he  bade  her  retire,  and  not  being  able  to 
overcome  her  obstinate  resistance,  he  withdrew  from  the 
church  and  the  city,  and  shut  himself  up  at  Kolomna, 
followed  by  all  those  who  participated  and  desired  to 
cherish  his  resentment. 

Soon  after  this  quarrel  about  etiquette,  Peter  being 
at  the  country  town  of  Preobr^jenski,  it  was  announced 
to  him  that  the  Strelitses  had  again  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  that  they  acted  either  under  the  direction 
or  countenance  of  Sophia.  Natalia,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  her  son,  conducted  him  to  the  monastery,  and 
sent  for  troops  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Sophia,  having  learnt  what  was  passing,  expressed  the 
greatest  horror  at  the  revolt.  Knowing  that  she  was 
suspected  of  having  afforded  it  her  sanction,  she  set  out 
for  the  monastery,  in  order  to  face  her  accusers,  and  offer 
her  defence ;  but  she  was  met  on  the  road,  and  ordered 
to  return  to  Moscow.  Despairing  of  success  in  pro- 
pitiating her  brother,  she  endeavoured  to  retire  into 
Poland,  but  was  prevented,  and  conveyed  to  a  monastery, 
where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

Sophia,  who  thus  fell  a  victim  to  her  ambition,  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  cultivated  taste. 
A  tragedy  is  preserved,  which  she  composed  amidst  the 
intrigues  of  war  and  the  cares  of  state,  and  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  literary  writing  of  any  age. 

Peter  returned  to  Moscow,  and  his  brother  readily 
transferred  to  him  the  supreme  power.  From  this 
time,  he  alone  bore  the  name  of  Tzar.  I  van  died  iu 
1696. 
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PETER   I. 


CHAP.  I. 


Birth  and  ^forfy  Xi/e-— Hi«  aiteniien  to  Natal  and  MiHiartf 
Affairs — ChiHese  Emhassy^^War  with  the  Turks. 

Peter,  «arnamed  the  Great,  was  born  in  the  palace 
of  the  Tzar,  in*  the  Kremlin,  May  the  30th,  1672, 
From  his  infancy  he  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  an 
here<Iitary  disease  which  affected  him  through  life,  and 
by  which  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper  was  often 
increased.  He  was  very  imperfectly  educated,  not 
only  through  the  general  defects  of  instruction  in 
Kussia,  but  likewise  through  the  arts  of  Sophia,  who 
surrounded  him  with  every  indulgence  that  could  en- 
feeble and  deprave  his  mind.  The  force  of  his  genius, 
however,  was  not  to  be  subdued.  In  the  midst  of 
juvenile  riot  and  dissipation,  he  imbibed  a  knowledge 
of  military  affairs,  and  employed  his  mind  on  those 
vast  schemes  that  were  to  form  the  occupation  and  glory 
of  his  life. 

During  the  regency  of  Sophia,  Peter  principally 
resided  at  Preobrajenski,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moscow.  In  this  retirement,  he  admitted  to  his  company 
and  service  a  number  of  youths  of  his  own  age,  most 
of  whom  were  sons  either  of  boyards  or  of  the  ofl|cers 
of  his  house.  These  were  called  the  Tzar's  diverters 
or  playmates,  and  were  formed  into  a  juvenile  regiment 
under  the  command  of  Le  Fort.*  Peter  himself,  wishing 

*  Le  Fort  was  bora  at  Geneva,  in  1G52,  and  designed  by  his  parents  for  eoiv- 
merce.  But  in  conseqaence  of  bis  follies,  he  involved  himself  in  debt,  and 
fled  to  Geneva,  where  he  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet.  After  remaining  there 
some  time,  he  passed  into  Holland,  enlisted  nnder  an  officer  who  was  raising 
soldieis  for  Tiar  Alexey,  and  thus  came  to  Archangel,  Alexey  in  the  mean 
time  deceased,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  foreign  levies  to  which 
Le  Fort  belonged.  Upon  this  be  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  he  speedily 
acquired  the  Russian  language,  and  became  secretary  to  the  Danish  ambassador. 
His  imposing  figare,  and  attractive  manners,  procured  him  access  to  the  most 
distingaished  families,  and  be  soon  inarried  a  young  lady  with  a  large  fortune. 
In  these  circumstances,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
to  the  Tzar,  who  being  charmed  with  his  acqairenventtt  aiu4  ;9k!^^x«.v&«\»%c»x(A 
his  Jkvowed  patron  and  friend. 

2c2 
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to  set  an  example  of  military  subordination,  is  said  to 
have  entered  this  corps  as  a  common  drummer,  and 
never  to  have  received  promotion  but  as  a  soldier  of 
fortune. 

Sophia  and  the  court  of  the  Strelitzes  sometimes  assisted 
at  the  exercise  of  the  youthful  troop,  ivhich  gradually 
increased,  until,  in  the  year  1690,  it  was  divided  into 
two  regiments.  The  first  was  called  Preobrajenski, 
from  the  name  of  the  village  where  it  was  formed,  and 
the  other  Semcnovski.* 

Peter  caused  a  citadel  to  be  erected,  in  order  to  in- 
struct  his  soldiers  in  plans  of  attack  and  defence.  The 
fortress  was  besieged  according  to  the  rules  of  military 
art,  and  the  Tzar  was  a  private  in  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers. Voltaire  asserts,  that  instead  of  the  image  of 
war,  a  real  combat  ensued ;  that  many  soldiers  were 
slain,  a  great  number  wounded,  and  that  Le  Fort  him- 
self, who  commanded  the  attack,  received  a  consider- 
able hurt.  At  length,  after  a  long  defence,  and  various 
actions,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault. 
^  As  soon  as  Peter  became  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
army.  He  had  learned,  by  experience,  how  little  de- 
pendence was  to  be  placed  on  the  Strelitzes ;  and  as 
these  regiments  were  entirely  without  discipline,  he 
resolved  to  place  himself  in  a  condition  to  disband  them 
with  safety.  For  this  purpose,  he  commissioned  Le  Fort 
and  Gordon,  a  Scotch  adventurer,  to  raise  regiments, 
which,  in  their  whole  constitution,  dress,  and  military 
exercises,  should  be  formed  on  the  model  of  other 
European  troops. 

While  Peter  was  thus  occupied  in  reforming  his 
army,  his  attention  was  accidentally  turned  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  fleet.  Being  at  a  pleasure-house  of  his 
father's,  at  Tsmailof,  he  saw  an  English  boat  lying 
neglected.  His  ever-active  curiosity  was  excited ;  and 
having  called  Timerman,  his  master  in  fortification, 
he  demanded  the  reason  of  its  peculiar  construction. 
Timerman  replied  that  it  was  designed  to  sail  against 
the  wind.  The  Tzar,  struck  with  surprise,  desired  that 
it  might  be  tried.      Brandt,  the  builder,  who  had  been 

*  The  name  of  «no.her  vi\Ui;,«Vu  v\x««uiv«  Vvcmv;;, 
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invited  from  Holland  by  Alexey,  but  who  was  now 
living  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  was  instantly  summoned, 
and  having  repaired  the  vessel,  launched  it  on  the  river 
Yausa,  where  he  sailed  in  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
delighted  Tzar.  Peter  now  ventured  to  embark  him- 
self, and  under  Brandt's  instructions,  soon  learnt  to 
manage  the  vessel.  After  several  experiments  upon 
the  Yausa,  he  ordered  a  yacht  to  be  built  on  the  Mos- 
kwa,  in  which  he  sailed  as  far  as  Colomna.  Animated 
with  success,  he  employed  Brandt  in  constructing  vessels 
with  guns,  on  the  lake  Pereislavl,  and  in  the  following 
year  several  were  launched.  The  death  of  Brandt, 
which  soon  after  followed,  seemed  to  check  the  increase 
of  his  fleet,  but  did  not  interrupt  his  expeditions  on  the 
lake,  which  he  pursued  with  unabated  ardour. 

Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  Chinese  and 
Russians,  the  former  nation  dispatched  an  embassy 
from  Pekin,  to  treat  of  peace.  This  embassy  was 
accompanied  by  an  army  of  10,000  men  ;  and  having 
arrived  at  Nertchinsk,  encamped  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  field.  A  tent  was  erected  for  the  ministers 
of  the  two  nations,  and  divided  into  two  apartment- 
ments  of  equal  si^e.  The  apartment  of  the  Chinese  was 
destitute  of  all  ornament ;  while  that  of  the  Russians 
was  decorated  with  unusual  splendour  and  pomp. 

After  tedious  and  protracted  discussions,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Gorbitza  should  form  the  boundary  of  the  two 
empires ;  and  the  plenipotentiaries  ratified  the  treaty 
with  a  solemn  oath. 

The  first  war  in  which  Peter  engaged,  was  with  the 
Turks.  In  order  to  ensure  success,  he  caused  a  fleet 
to  be  built  on  the  Voronetz,  which  might'enter  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  Don ;  but  impatient  to  try  the 
fortune  of  his  arms,  be  refused  to  wait  for  its  completion, 
and  by  this  act  of  imprudence,  defeated  the  object  of 
his  campaign.  He  divided  his  force,  into  two  armies* 
The  one,  composed  of  100,000  men,  was  confided  to 
Shef'emetef,who  was  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  keep  the  Tartars  in  check.  The  other,  destined 
for  the  siege  of  Azof,  was  commanded  by  Chei'n,  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Tzar.  Its  first  ex« 
ploit  was  the  capture  of  two  toweift,  ^VlviXi  &%l<^'Qk^^fiil 
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the  passage  of  the  Don,  and  were  filled  with  amtnnni' 
tion  and  stores.  This  army  next  succfeded  in  repelling  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,  bat  this  wa»  all  the  success  which 
it  could  protnre.  Azof  was  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  contained  a  garrison  of  6,000  men.  The 
Russians,  having  no  vessels,  were  unable  to  attack  the 
city  except  by  land ;  while  vsuccours  were  poured  into 
it  from  the  sea.  They  attempted  to  make  an  assault., 
but  were  repulsed ,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  with 
the  loss  of  30,000  men.  Peter  was  excited,  rather 
than  discouraged,  by  difficulties.  He  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Leopold,  the  States  General,  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  engineers,  artillery-men,  and  sailors, 
and  eng-aged  the  Kalmucs  as  auxiliaries  against  the 
Tartars.  The  army  commanded  by  Chein,  appeared 
before  Azof,  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring.  The 
fleet  was  composed  of  two  vessels  of  war;  the  one  em- 
barked in  by  the  Tzar,  and  the  other  by  Le  Fort;  of 
four  galleys,  two  galliots,  and  four  fire- vessels. 

The  works  before  the  city  were  raised  with  military 
art,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Russians  made  a  regular 
assault.  The  Turks,  driven  from  their  exterior  fortifi- 
cations, kept  themselves  shut  up  in  their  garrison,  while 
their  fleet  could  attempt  nothing  in  their  defence.  The 
ditches  of  the  city  were  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain ;  a  rampart  was  already  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
walls,  and  an  order  given  for  a  general  assault.  The 
governor,  perceiving  thd,t  longer  resistance  would  be 
vain,  agreed  to  surrender,  without  any  of  the  honours 
of  war.  Peter,  in  order  to  secure  his  conquests,  and 
cbmmand  the  straits  of  Caffa,  fortified  Azof,  and  pre- 
pared to  build  a  formidable  fleet.  He  even  hoped  to 
expel  the  Turks  and  Tartars  from  the  Crimea,  and 
^establish  a  commerce  with  Persia,  through  Circassia. 

The  Tzar,  on  his  return  from  Azof,  appointed  a  tri- 
umphal procession  into  Moscow,  similar  to  the  triumphal 
entries  of  the  ancient  Romans,  Le  Fort,  as  admiral, 
and  Chein,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces, 
were  the  principal  personages  in  this  splendid  pageant ; 
while  Peter  concealing  himself  among  the  crowd,  de- 
elared  that  as  he  had  not  yet  any  rank  in  the  army,  he 
wkhed  to  teach  his  nobles,  l\\a\.  m\\\\acrj  Vkawiw:^  must 
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be  deserred  before  they  are  enjoyed.  A  medal  was 
9tnick,  baving  on  one  side  this  inscription  :  Peter  I. , 
Emperor  of  Muscovy,  always  august :  and  on  the  other, 
Azof,  witb  these  words  :  Victor  by  thunder  and  the 
uHwes. 


CHAP.  11. 
Travel^-^JRevoU  and  Pwdshment  of  the  StreUtzes — Innovationr, 

Peter,  in  preparing  afleet  for  the  Euxine,  felt  mortified 
that  none  but  foreign  workmen  could  be  employed  in 
its  construction.  He  therefore  sent  sixty  young  Rus- 
sians into  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  to  learn  ship- 
building, naval  tactics,  and  military  discipline.  But 
not  content  with  prescribing  to  others  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  he  deter- 
mined to  travel  himself  into  foreign  countries,  that  he 
might  study  their  respective  improvements,  and  transfer 
them  into  his  own.  Russia  had  beheld  several  of  her 
monarchs  invite  persons  from  different  parts  of  Europe, 
to  promote  her  civilization  and  refinement ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Peter  to  descend  from  a  throne  into 
voluntary  exile,  that  he  might  enrich  her  with  the  arts 
and  inventions  of  distant  lands. 

The  Tzar  imparted  his  design  to  his  boyards,  many 
of  whom  it  greatly  displeased.  The  Russians  regarded 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  as  criminal,  and  the 
clergy  increased  this  prejudice  by  the  authority  of  the 
scriptures,  which  forbade  the  chosen  people  of  God  to 
hold  communion  with  the  gentiles. 

In  this  agitated  state  of  affairs,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  the  life  of  the  Tzar,  the  particulars  of 
the  defeat  of  which  are  thus  detailed : 

The  conspirators  met  one  day  at  noon,  at  the  house 
of  Sukanin  their  chief,  intending  to  remain  there  till 
midnight,  and  then  set  fire  to  a  house  adjacent  to  the 
Tzar's  palace,  that  when  the  Tzar,  according  to  b\& 
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custom,  should  appear  to  give  directions  for  arresting 
its  progress,  they  might  assassinate  him  in  the  crovrd. 
But,  two  of  these  conspirators,  being  smitten  with  re- 
morse, revealed  their  feelings  to  each  other,  and  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  rest  to  retire  to  their  homes  till 
midnight,  that  they  might  be  more  alert  for  action  at 
chat  time.  Instead,  however,  of  fulfilling  their  propo- 
sal, they  repaired  to  Peter,  and  disclosed  to  him  the 
whole  of  the  horrid  design.  The  Tzar  immediately 
wrote  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  regiments,  command- 
ing him  to  invest  Sukanin's  house  in  perfect  silence,  at 
ten  o'clock.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  he  wrote 
eleven f  instead  of  ten.  H e  himself  proceeded,  soon  after 
ten,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  in  the  expec- 
tation  of  finding  all  in  readiness;  but  was  greatly 
surprised  at  not  seeing  the  guard.  Hearing  a  great 
noise  he  ventured  in,  and  suddenly  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  conspirators.  He  contrived,  how- 
over,  to  repress  his  astonishment,  and  informed  them, 
that  having  observed  the  house  more  than  commonly 
lighted,  he  had  supposed  they  were  met  for  convivial 
intercourse,  and  had  entered  for  tlie  pleasure  of  sharing 
in  their  cups.  Each  of  them  now  drinks  to  the  health 
of  the  Tzar,  who  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality, 
pledges  them  in  return.  The  time  passes  in  mutual 
concealment.  At  length,  one  of  the  conspirators  says  in  a 
low  tone:  It  is  time.  Not  yet,  replies  8  ukanin.  Peter 
hears  these  words:  he  rises,  and  with  a  fierce  look, 
exclaims:  *<If  it  is  not  time  for  thee  to  consummate 
the  crime,  it  is  time  for  me  to  inflict  the  punishment." 
The  conspirators  tremble  at  the  voice  of  their  master, 
and  lose  all  presence  of  mind.  He  commands  a  part  of 
them  to  assist  him  and  his  attendant  in  binding  the  rest, 
and  is  obeyed.  PI  is  guard  arrives,*  and  the  traitors 
falling  at  his  feet,  avow  their  crime.  They  are  immedi- 
ately put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death ;  while  their 
conspiracy  and  arrest  are  graven  upon  tablets  of  iron. 

Delivered  from  danger,  Peter  determined  to  hasten 
bis  departure.  He  chose  for  his  ambassadors  extraordi- 

*  Pettr,  believing  that  the  gnard  had  disubcycci  his  orders,  in  coming  an 
iKwr  too  late,  gave  tae  captain  a  box  on  ibe  ear.  Bat  he  produced  tt-e  I'zar'a 
order,  in  which  elevea  o'clock  was  plainly  written  Peter  immediately  luMed 
fah  forehead,  and  declared  blm  blameless. 
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nary  to  HolIand»the  General  Le  Fort  and  Golovio^who 
had  oegociated  the  treaty  with  the  Chinese,  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  Voznetxen.  They  were  attended  by  a 
retinae  of  two  hundred  persons,  and  the  Tzar  concealed 
himself,  without  title  and  without  quality,  in  this  nu- 
merous suite. 

The  reins  of  government  were  confided,  during  the 
absence  of  the  prince,  to  Strechnef  and  Romodanovski, 
who,  in  important  affairs,  were  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  principal  boyards.  The  two  regiments  of  guards 
were  charged  with  the  defence  of  Moscow ;  to  which 
was  joined  the  battalion  of  Gordon,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  capital. 

The  embassy  first  passed  into  Livonia,  where  they 
were  treated  by  the  Swedes  with  marked  indignity  and 
neglect  Instead  of  being  received  on  the  frontiers 
with  the  honours  due  to  their  rank,  they  were  met  by  a 
private  gentleman,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  act 
£VS  a  spy  on  their  proceedings.  On  their  arrival  at 
Kiga,  they  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  town :  compelled 
to  find  lodgings  in  the  suburbs,  they  had  no  sooner 
entered  on  their  possession,  than  they  beheld  them  sur- 
rounded with  guards.  The  numl)er  of  these  was  doubled 
in  the  town ;  piquets  were  placed  without  the  for- 
tifications, and  even  patrols  were  appointed,  as  though 
an  enemy  had  been  encamped  beneath  the  walls. 
•  The  Russians,  at  the  return  of  spring,  were  desirous 
to  provide  for  their  journey,  by  the  purchase  of  vehicles 
in  the  town.  The  Governor  commanded  that  only  six 
of  them  should  enter  at  a  time,  that  they  should  remain 
only  two  hours,  and  that  they  should  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  fortifications.  To  ensure  obedience  to  his 
commands,  he  appointed  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  attend 
them,  and  directed  that  the  Tzar  should  be  watched 
with  the  nicest  circumspection  and  care; 
.  Peter  felt  an  anxious  desire  to  examine  the  forti- 
fications  of  the  town ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  bis 
object,  he  feigned  an  intention  to  visit  the  Dutchr- vessels 
which  lay  in  the  port.  On  pursuing  the  toad  which  oon« 
ducted  to  the  harbour,  and  which  in  several  places 
l:K>rdered  upon  the  counterscarp,  he  was  stopped  by  the 
piquets  of  the  governor,  who  threatened  to  shoot  him, 
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if  he  attempted  to  pMh  In  contoqaenbet  however,  «f 
pleadiof  9  thai  there  ^as  no  other  road  to  the  Tfeih,  hn 
was  allowed  to  proceed.  Bnt  the  nest  dajrthe  m* 
vernor  informed  Le  Fort,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  taat 
if  in  future  any  one  of  the  suite  should  daie  lo  cos* 
travene  his  orders,  he  should  be  immediately  AaL  The 
number  of  the  guards  was  increased  in  the  qiuute'of 
the  Ruwians;  and  it  was  e?en  hinted  to  Peter,  that* 
the  Swedish  authorities  had  formed  a  design  agauat 
his  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Tzar  crosaad 
the  Dwina  in  a  hired  bark,  and  was  landed  at  Mfttaa, 
where  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  ambassadors,  whom 
he  had  left  at  Riga,  to  repair  their  equipage,  and  pansne 
their  route. 

On  its  arrival  at  MittSu  and  Konigsberg,  the  embaasy ' 
was  received^with  great  pomp.  Peter  was  highly  gi»- 
tified  with  the  intemperance  of  the  German  court,  and 
in  one  of  its  revels,  drew  his  sword  to  stab  hb  favourite 
Le  Fort.'  But  when  the  paroxysm  of  rage  had  subnded, 
he  begged  Le  Fort's  pardon,  and  candidly-  averred, 
that  though  he  wished  to  correct  his  subjects,  be  had 
not  been  able  to  correct  himself.  Leaving  Jirandenbarg, 
be  pursued  his  route  through  the  north  of  Oermany, 
and  arrived  at  Amsterdam  five  days  before  his  embassy. 
He  remained  some  days  in  that  city,  eiaminingwith 
curious  eye,  the  activity  of  an  industrious  and  com- 
meroial  people.  He  then  repaired  to  Sardam,  where 
he  wrought  in  the  foi^es,  rope-walks,  and  saw-nuUa, 
and  enrolled  himself  among  the  shipwrights  under  the 
name  of  Peter  Mikailof. 

His  time  "was  divided  between  Sardam  and  Amster- 
dam. At  the  former,  he  learnt  the  whole  process  *of 
ship*building,  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
frigate,  which  he  dispatehed^  to  Archangel ;  at  the 
latter,  he  was  instructed  in  geography,  anatomy,  and 
other  'branches  of  natural  science.  Having  quitted  his 
labours  at  Sardam,  he  removed  to  the  Hague,  where,  as 
a  private  individual,  he  attended  an  audience  of  his^xiwB 
ambassadors,  a  ceremony  which  Was  the  more  brilliant, 
as  the  plenipotentiaries  of  most  of  the  states  of  Europe 
had  assembled  to  negoeiate  a  peace.    In  January,  1698^ 

h(B  Bailed  fer  England,  iu  a  xo^aV^^obl)  «Ad  undc^  the 

cfmyoy  ^f  three  veseda  of  wax. 
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In  Englaod,  Peter  acquired  the  science,*  as  well  as 
practised,  the  art  of  naval  arciiitecture  He  lodged 
near  a  dock-yard,  at  Deptford,  and  lived  as  he  had  done 
in  Sardam-  Hja  visited  different  manufactures  and 
workshops,  performing  various  mechanic^  operations 
witk  hjs  own  hands. .  The  art  of  clock  and  watch 
making,  attracted  his. particular  attention;  and  he  at* 
tained  the  knowledge  of  astronomy.  He  engaged  in 
his  service,  Perry,  the  engineer,  and  Ferguson,  the 
mathematician^  who  introduced  the  study  of  arithmetic 
into  Russia.f  He  made  an  agreement  with  a.  London 
company,  to  send  tobsLcco  to  Moscow.  The  Russians 
had  so  abused  the  smoking  of  this  herb,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  as  to  infect  with  it,  th^ 
palace  of  the  Tzar,  and  the  mansions  of  the  great ;  and 
had  even  filled  the  churches  with  its  fumes.  The  patri* 
arch  had  forbidden  it,  and  to  add  weight  to  his  pro- 
hibition, h^  declared  it  to  be  an  unclean  substance  ;  but 
Peter,  being  allured  by  a  present  from  the  merchants, 
compelled  his  sul^ects  to  return  to  its  use. 

Tne  King  of  England,  whom  Peter  had  often  seen 
at  the  Hague,  entertained  him  with  a  naval  sham-fight, 
and  presented  him  with  a  splendid  yacht,  which  was 
nameid  the  Royal  Transport.  In  this  vessel,  Peter  re- 
turned to  Holland,  having  with  him  many  naval  offi- 
cers, thirty  pilots,  aud  as  many  surgeons ;  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cannoniers,  and  three  hundred  mechanics. 
This  colony  of  skilful  men  was  conveyed  in  the  Royal 
Transport  to  Archangel ;  while  those  engaged  in  Hol- 
land, passed  through  the  Swedish  provinces,  on  the 
Baltic. 

Peter,  with  his  ambassadors,  passed  from  Holland  to 
Vienna,  that  he  might  witness  the  military  discipline  of 
the  Germans,  and  converse  with  the  emperor,  who  had 
entered  into  alliance  with  him  against  the  Turks. 

The  Tzar  was  even  preparing  to  visit  Italy,  but  was 
diverted  from  his  design  by  the  news  of  a  sedition  in 
Russia.     Four  regiments  of  the  Strelitzes^  composiug 

■ "  ■    '  ■  * 

*  Th*  Ootch  aie  said  to  have  bad  a  very  defective  atqvalntun  wUil  tli» 
theory  of  ship-building.  , 

^  Before  this  time,  calculations  were  made  in  Rasiia,  by  UMKBA  vA  liQCSML 
ball!.  ■        •    I       '     .     ^^ 
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a  corps  of  10,000  men,  liad  been  commanded  to  serve 
on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  under  the  order  of  Prince 
Romodanovski :  these  rose  en  maue^  deposed  their 
chiefs,  elected  new  ones  in  their  stead,  and  commenced 
their  march  towards  Moscow.  The  general,  who  was 
unable  to  repress  their  sedition,  had  only  time  afforded 
him  to  dispatch  a  courier  to  the  capital,  with  the  news 
of  their  approach.  The  family  of  the  Tzar  took  refuge 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity.  Che'in  and  Gordoo,  at 
the  head  of  2,000  infantry  and  6,000  horse,  met  the 
rebels  on  the  road;  and,  after  having  in  vain  exhorted 
them  to  submission, defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 

Peter,  on  bis  arrival  at  Moscow,  held  in  his  palace 
a  court  of  inquiry,  or  rather  of  inquisition.  The  most 
exquisite  tortures  were  inflicted  in  his  presence,  to  ex- 
tort evidence  against  those  whom  he  suspected  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  rebels,  and  of  a  desire  to  restore 
Sophia  to  the  throne.  Some  of  the  criminals  were 
frequentlv  ccourged ;  others  had  their  shoulders  dis* 
located  by  a.  cord  and  pulley,  and  in  that  state  re- 
ceived the  knout;  and  many,  even  after  enduring  this 
punishment,  were  roasted  over  a  slow  fire,  the  raw  and 
bleeding  parts  being  exposed  to  the  flame. 

A  stranger,  at  that  time  the  secretary  of  the  German 
embassy  at  Moscow,  relates,  that  on  the  first  day  of 
execution,  five  heads  fell  by  the  stroke  of  the  Tzar,  and 
that,  a  few  days  after,  a  greater. number  was  severed 
from  the  wretched  criminals  by  the  same  hand. 

Printz,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  Prussian 
courts  at  the  time  of  the  executions,  informs  us,  that  at 
a  grand  repast  which  was  given  him  by  Peter  I.,  that 
Pdnce  caused  twenty  of  the  Strelitzes  to  be  brought 
to  him  from  prison,  and  that  at  every  bumper  which  he 
quaffed,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  these  unfortunate 
men.  He  even  proposed  to  the  ambassador,  that  he 
should  excercise  his  skill  in  this  horrid  butchery.  ' 
'  The  day  of  the  sixth  execution  was  remarkable  both 
for  the  number  of  the  victims,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
executioners.  A  great  number  of  balks  were  placed 
as  A  continuous  block,  on  the  square,  and  on  these  330 
rebels  were  beheaded.  All  these  were  of  the  order  of 
aobilily,  and  they  were  aU  s«LCt\^^^d  by  noble  hands. 
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The  judges  were  obliged  to  execute  the  sentences  which 
they  had  pronounced.  Each  of  the  boyards  and  grandees 
had  his  victim  allotted  him.  Prince  Romodanovski 
struck  off  four  heads ;  and  Menchikof  made  his  horrid 
boast,  that  he  had  excelled  others  in  this  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  greater  partof  the  executioners  being  novices 
in  their  cruel  office,  struck  the  victims  with  a  trembling, 
and  therefore  an  uncertain  hand,  and  thus  increased  and 
prolonged  their  tortures.  Peter,  elevated  on  a  lofty 
seat,  beheld  this  scene  of  carnage  with  a  tearless  eye. 

Thus  perished  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt.  The  most 
criminal  of  their  accomplices  expired  slowly  on  the 
wheel :  nine  hundred,  at  the  least,  were  hanged  at  the 
different  gates,  and  along  the  walls  of  the  city.  Thirty 
gibbets  were  erected  before  the  monastery  in  which 
Sophia  was  confined,  and  from  these  were  suspended 
200  of  the  criminals.  Three  of  them  had  prepared  an 
address  to  this  princess,  in  which  they  implored  her  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government;  they  were  suspended 
before  the  window  of. her  room,  the  middle  one  holding 
in  his  hand  the  obnoxious  request.  The  unfortunate 
Sophia  could  not  behold  the  light,  without  seeing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  unfortunate  men  who  thus  perished  in 
her  cause. 

All  the  revolters  discovered  the  utmost  firmness  at 
tile  approach  of  death.  One  of  them  was  about  to  lay 
his  head  upon  the  plank  which  served  as  a  block ;  the 
Tzar,  who  was  present,  obstructed  his  passage :  <*  Take 
care,  Prince/'  said  he  to  him,  '*  it  fs  forme  that  place, 
is  destined." 

These  numerous  executions  took  place  in  the  month 
of  October,  the  season  at  which  a  strong  frost  commences 
under  the  climate  of  Moscow  The  corpses  of  the  rebels 
remained  in  the  places  where  they  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  prince.  The  heads  of  those 
who  had  been  decapitated  were  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  trunks  to  which  thev  had  belonged.  The  people  and 
the  court,  for  five  whole  months,  bad  the  horrors  of  thb 
8|iectacle  daily  before  them  It  was  impossible  to  enter 
the  city,  or  to  traverse  the  squares,  except  in  the  midst 
of  wheels,  of  gibbets,  and  of  corpses  variously  disfigured. 

Only  four  regiments  of  Strelitzes  \veie  CJ(>ticfis^«ftLVGL 
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Moflcoyiles,  the  first  of  September,  tras  brdeied  h 
begin  io  Jauuary.-'This  obangt'v^lrich  was  iatrodnced 
in  1700^  was  celebrated  •wkhf^iMt  festivities  i'lMtt  it 
was  not  apjproved  by  tbe  nmj^Mityof  ttbe  satidn^  wlio 
belieying  that  the  world  wais^c^esiled^MKbelilV  of  Sep- 
tember, maintained  that  the'  yearsH^M  -alwtiyd  c6m- 
mence  on  that  day.  . .    >  - 

The  Russians,  in  affixing  their  signatures,  were 
accustomed  to  employ  only  their  'Ofarisfeiaii  names, 
with  the  addition  of  such  diminutiires  as  are  com- 
monly applied  to  children.  This  usage  occasioned 
great  inconventenoe  and  confusion ;  the  Tzar  there- 
fore interposed  his  authority  to  abolish  it,  and  com- 
manded them  to  sign  with  their  family  names. 

Peter  made  himsialf  absolute  master  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  of  the  state.  The  office  of  patriarch  was  abo- 
lished, and  its  revenues  tuttaed  into  the  cofifets  of  the 
empire.  The  rigour  of  fasting  was  relaxed ;  and  no  per* 
son  employed  in  the  p«blic  service,  or  under  the  age 
of  fifty,  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the  monastic 
life. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  various  innovations 
and  reform  which  Peter  introduced  among  bis  sabjects, 
we  turn  to  his  war  with  Sweden, -*-a  war  in  which  he 
was  engaged  for  twenty  years,  in  which  he  experienced 
the  most  surprising  reverses,  dbplayed  all  the  fertility 
and  vigour  of  his  genius,  triumphed  over  the  greatest 
warrior  of  his  age,  and  added  Io  his  dominion  a  large 
kingdom. 


CHAP.  HI. 

War  wUk  Sweden. 

The  Tsar,  by  an  armistice  which  he  concluded  wr& 
the  Turks,  in  1699,  secured  the  possession  of  Azof,  and 
some  forts  in  its  vicinity.  This  acquisition,  however 
important,  only  served  to  inflame  his  ambition.  He 
determined  to  create  an  extensive  naval,  as  well  as 
military  force ;  to  provide  avenues  of  commerce  with  the 

^  of  Europe;  and  to  exjolt  B.>&aaiai\u  tke  scale  of 
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CLvilizeil  nations.  To  effect  tliesodesij^UB,  ports  o«  the 
Baltic  a4>[>eared  indispeusable;  And  ns.  t^se  must-be 
oblajued  from  Sweden,  be  deterniinBd  to  unite  wUh 
Poland  in  tb«  prosecution  oi  the  war.  wltieli  she  had 
comiuenced  againat  Uiat  stftteni  .1     - 

Charles  X[.  Kiug  of  Swudejt.died  ialOB?,  and  hiti 
sou  CUarles  XII.  not  yet  sixteen  years  old,  ascended 
(be  throne.  He  was  supposedto  be  a  yoiUb  df  ordinary 
taleufs,  and  from  Uiq  impatience  «f  .regtrainl',<'unlit  to 
govero.  As  die  opportuoity  seemed  propitieus,  tbe 
King  of  Dpumark,  Frederick  IV.  Augustus^  King;  of 
Poland,  and  the  Tzar  of  iiussia,  cone^Hredto  effect  his 
ruin.  The  Swedes  were  greatly  alarmed-,  and  some 
of  the  counsellors  of  the  yoiHig  Prince  proposetl  to  avert 
Ibestorai  by  iiei^ociation ;  but  he  rejected  the  proposal 
with  tirmnems.  "  L  will  go,"  said  he.  "  and  attack  the 
first  of  them  who  declares  himself  my  foe ;  and  when  I 
have  conciuered  him,  I  shall  be  able  to  strike  terror  into 
tbe  rest."  BisactiouscorreSponded  with  his  words.  In 
March,  1700,  Denmark  opened  the  war,  by  an  invasion 
ufHoIstein,  and  in  the  following  August,  was  compelled 
to  uake  peace  with  Charles.  This  Prince  now  turned 
his  arms  sgain^t.his  second  enemy,  tlie  Ii.iug  of  Poland, 
and  victory  accompanied  bim  at  every  step.  It  was 
at  thi^  iuuction,  tliat  Peter  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Swedish  monurch,  and  laid  siej^e  to  Narva. 

The  Russian  army  was  numerous,  but  ill- disciplined, 
and  dissensions  reigned  among  its  chiefs,  Peter's  pre- 
sence  indeeed,  preserved  among  them  the  appearance  of 
union ;  but  on  his  departure  tor  the  purpose  of  raising 
new  levies,  they  quarrelled  without  restraint.  Charles 
attacked  them  with  8,000  men,  fatigued  by  a  long 
march,  and  entirely  routed  them ;  officers,  men,  arms, 
stores,  and  provisions,  all  falling  iuto  his  hands.  But 
this  prince  was  more  skilful  in  achieving,  than  in  im- 
proving, his  conquests.  If  he  bad  pursued  the  flying 
Russians  iuto  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  effected  what  he  afterwards  in  vain  proposed 
— to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  Peter,  in  Moscow ;  for 
the  dread  of  him  and  his  soldiers,  who  were  regarded 
as  magicians  in  Russia,*  would  have  prepared  his  way. 

•  The  RTiMiinj,  inlbjJrpnblicpniyHl  to  3t,  Sldaltt, tet\lH«&  «««»» 
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But  the  victor  at  Narva  resolved  first  to  humble 
Augustus,  to  doprive  him  of  his  crown,  and  then  to 
attack  Peter,  whom  he  confidently  expected  to  defeat. 
••  tf  1  remain  fifty  years  in  Poland,"  said  he,  *'  I  will 
not  quit  it,  till  I  havo  driven  the  king  from  the  throne." 
To  this  arrogant  declaration  he  stedfastly  adhered  ;  and 
thus  gave  the  Tzar  time  to  recruit  his  armies,  and  prepare 
for  the  field. 

Ere  Peter  could  arrive  at  Narva  with  his  reinforce- 
ments, he  received  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  his  army  ; 
but  his  courage  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  misfortune. 
He  determined  to  repair  his  losses  by  new  and  vigorous 
efforts.  **  I  know  well,'*  said  he,  **  the  Swedes  will 
long  be  superior;  but  at  length  they  will  teach  us  to 
vanquish  them.*'  He  collected  the  remains  of  his  scat- 
tered army,  levied  new  regiments,  and  repaired  to 
Moscow,  to  found  cannon,  as  all  his  artillery  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  He  caused  the  super- 
fluous bells  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  to  be  melted, 
and  justified  the  sacrilege,  by  declaring  that  it  was  only 
the  holy  metal  that  could  serve  against  the  Swedish 
magicians. 

Peter  renewed  his  alliance  with  Augustus  at  Birzen, 
in  1701 .  This  Polish  monarch  engaged  to  furnish  50,000 
troops,  to  be  hired  of  different  princes,  and  to  be  paid 
by  the  Tzar,  who,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  send  50,000 
Russians  into  Poland,  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  pay 
Augustus  3,000,000  rix-doUars  in  two  years. 

This  treaty  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  Swedish  monarch,  who  passing  the  Duna,  in  the 
face  of  the  Saxons,  totally  defeated  them,  and  made 
himself  master  of  all  Courland  and  Lithuania.  He 
entered  victorious  into  Birzen,  where  a  little  before  his 
enemies  had  consulted  his  ruin.  While  at  this  place, 
he  conceived  the  design  of  dethroning  the  King  of  Po- 
land. One  day  at  table,  observing  extreme  abstinence, 
and  appearing  absorbed  in  thought,  a  German  colonel 
said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  **  the  repasts  of  the  Tzar 
and  the  King  of  Poland,  when  here,  were  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  your  majesty."  "  Yes,'*  said 
the  king,  raising  himself,  '*  and  1  have  more  easily  dis- 
^bed  the  digestion  of  them." 
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But  if  the  successes  of  Charles  deprived  Peter  of  all 
benefit  from  his  allies,  they  afforded  him  leisure  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans  of  conquest  and  reform.  Patkul , 
the  succcessor  of  Le  Fort,  was  employed  to  discipline 
the  troops,  and  encouragement  was  given  to  Germans, 
Polish,  and  Lithuanian  officers ;  and  even  to  soldiers, 
disposed  to  serve  in  the  Russian  armies.  Ships  were 
built  at  Archangel,  Olonetz,  and  Voronetz ;  flocks  and 
shepherds  were  procured  from  Poland ;  mines  were 
opened  in  Siberia;  manufactories  of  iron,  linen,  and 
paper,  were  established,  and  a  printing-press  set  up  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  Tzar  seemed  to  mul- 
tiply himself,  in  hastening  the  preparation  of  the  war. 
One  while  he  was  seen  at  Voronetz,  urging  the  progress 
of  the  fleet ;  at  another  piloting  the  vessels  from  the 
dock-yards  of  Olonetz  to  the  Baltic.  If  a  ship  was  to 
be  laid  on  the  stocks  or  launched,  it  was  performed 
under  his  inspection.  If  the  Swedes  threatened  Arch- 
angel, he  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
prevented  their  descent,  and  provided  against  their 
future  attacks.  To-day,  he  appeared  at  Pleskof  and 
Novgorod,  actively  engaged  in  reviewing  his  troops ; 
to-morrow,  he  was  found  at  Moscow,  dispatching  his 
commands  to  ail  the  provinces  of  his  empire. 

Augustus  was  now  obliged  to  withdraw  ail  his  troops 
from  Poland,  and  Charles  entered  it  in  triumph.  This 
prince  supposed  that  the  Russians,  humbled  by  their 
defeat  at  Neva,  would  fear  to  encounter  the  Swedes. 
They  dared,  however,  to  ravage  Livonia,  and  under  the 
conduct  of  Sheremetef,  to  advance  against  Schlipenhach, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Charles. 

Charles  had  left  Schlipenhach  at  Darfur,  with  a 
body  of  seven  thousand  men.  Sheremetef  marched 
against  him  with  an  army  of  eight  thousand,  and  came 
upon  him  with  such  surprise,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
prepare  for  battle.  Repulsed  at  the  first  attack,  be- 
cause his  artillery  had  not  yet  arrived ,  the  Russian 
general  rallied  his  soldiers,  and  after  a  dreadful  combat 
of  four  hours,  remained  victor  on  the  field*  He  slew 
three  thousand  of  the  enemies  in  battle,  put  the  rest  to 
flight,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  their  baggage. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  nation^  thi^  N\cs»rs  NK%a 
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celebratpd  in  the  capital,  by  an  extraordinary  diseharge 
of  artillery  and  fire-works.  Sheremetef  was  eleyated 
to  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  decorated  with  the 
order  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  following  year  saw  the  Russians  victorious  oo 
the  Pel  pus  and'  the  Ladoga,  a  fresh  proof  thai  the 
Swedes  were  not  invincible  by  sea.  Sheremetef  sus- 
tained the  glory  of  his  recent  success,  by  a  secoiid  de- 
feat of  the  Swedish  general ;  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Russians  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  It 
is  related,  that  the  Tzar,  when  informed  of  this  victDry, 
exclaimed,  **  Thank  God,  we  are  now  able  to  cooqner 
the  Swedes,  when  we  are  two  to  one:  perhaps,  wei 
shall  beat  them  one  day  with  equal  numbers." 

The  Russian  conqueror  laid  siege  to  Marienburg,  a 
small  town  situate  on  a  lake.  Already  the  place  had 
surrendered  ;  already  the  Russians  had  taken  possession 
of  their  conquest,  when  two  of  the  citizens  effected  its 
ruin.  These  wretches  threw  fire  into  the  powder-ma- 
gazine, perished  in  the  explosion,  and  involved  a  great 
number  of  the  Russians,  as  well  as  their  fellow  citizens 
in  destruction.  Sheremetef,  enraged  at  this  tragical 
event,  broke  the  capitulation,  kept  the  garrison,  and  the 
inhabitantPy  prisoners  of  war,  and  razed  the  town  to  its 
foundation.  Among  the  captives  taken  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  youthful  widow  ot  a  soldier  slain  at  the  siege, 
and  who  afterwards  became  the  consort  of  the  Tzar.* 

The  siege  of  Noteburgf  followed.  A  new  Russian 
fleet  which  had  been  constructed  on  a  branch  of  the  Neva, 
compelled  the  fleet  of  Charles  to  return  under  Vyburg, 
in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Sheremetef  commanded  the 
land  forces ;  while  Peter  served  as  a  captain  of  bom- 
badiersy  and  was  prodigal  both  of  fatigue  and  his  life. 

The  Swedes  supported  their  reputation  for  valour ; 
but  after  a  vigorous  defence,  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  Russian  chief.  There  were  found  in  the 
town,  thirty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  every  description  of  arms.  Peter  caused  the 
fortification  to  be  repaired,  and  the  ramparts  to   be 

*  Catherine,  whose  eventfol  history  is  well  Icnown. 

f  This  town  war,  built  on  an  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  Neva,   the   place 
where  that  river  flowi  out  of  the  Ladoga. 
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renewed.  He  named  the  place  Schlusselburg,  from 
a  Germau  word,  which  signifies  Key ;  because  it  was, 
ia  fact,  a  key  to  the  conquests  which  he  had  planned. 
He  gave  the  government  of  it  to  Menchikof ,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  most  distinguished  officers,  land  and 
medals  of  gold. 

The  capital  beheld  a  second  time,  the  spectacle  of  a 
triumph.  The  Swedish  prisoners, followed  the  march 
of  their  victors;  while  the  standards  and  the  cannon, 
taken  from  the  enemy,  served  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  scene. 

In  the  beginning  of  1703,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
those  who  complained  of  his  innovations,  Peter  invited 
the  nobility  to  the  marriage  of  his  chief  buffoon,  and 
caused  it  to  be  celebrated  in  the  ancient  form.  The 
gentlemen  were  kept  at  a  sacred  distance  from  the  tables 
of  the  ladies.  The  guests,  dressed  in  the  antique  style 
of  Russia,  were  fettered  with  garments  of  which  they 
had  lost  the  use.  All  the  dances  were  purely  Russian  ; 
the  dishes  were 'prepared  and  served  according  to  the 
ancient  fashion  ;  and  instead  of  wine,  hydromel  was 
presented  and  drunk  This  *beverage  particularly  dis- 
pleased the  guests,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  most 
agreeable  liquors ;  but  the  Tzar  merely  replied  with 
a  sarcastic  smile  :  "  this  was  the  custom  among  your 
fathers ;  old  customs  are  always  best. " 

In  the  samespirit  of  reform,  in  which  Peter  presided 
at  these  sports,  he  instituted  schools  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  which  had  long  been  confounded  with 
astrology  and  magic ;  and  erected  a  spacious  hospital, 
in  which  the  poor  were  occupied  in  useful  labour  and 
arts. 

The  Tzar,  by  the  conquest  of  Schliisselburg,  was 
master  of  the  head  of  the  Neva ;  but  he  found  that  he 
must  subdue  Nienchantz,  if  he  would  command  the 
whole  of  its  course  to  the  Baltic.  The  place  was 
strong,  and  defended  itself  with  vigour ;  but  Sheremetef, 
after  a  siege  of  ^ve  days,  carried  it  by  assault.  The 
conquest  of  this  small  town,  situate  in  the  midst  of  a 
malignant  and  desert  marsh,  appears  an  event  which 
history  should  hardly  deign  to  record.  It  was,  however, 
one  of  the  most  important  occurrences  in  the  life  of 
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20,006'Rassians,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  help  of 
Augustas ;  and  as  the  Poles,  divided  into  factions,  made 
BO  resistance,- he  entered  Warsaw  in  triumph,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  make  peace  till  another  king  should 
be  elected.  Victory  succeeded  victory ;  the  crown  of 
Poland  was  declared  vacant ;  Stanislaus  Leczinsky 
was  raised  to  the  precarious  dignity,  and  Poland  was 
entirely  subdued.  Augustus,  however,  did  not  resign 
his  kingdom  in  despair.  Being  reinforced  by  9000 
[Russians,  he  retook  Warsaw,  and  nearly  surprised  the 
new  King,  who  was  dwelling  at  ease  in  the  city,  while 
Charles  was  fighting  in  his  cause.  But  this  reduction 
of  Warsaw  was  amongst  the  last  advantages  gained  by 
Augustus  in  the  war.  His  troops  were  now  composed 
of  Saxon  recruits,  and  undisciplined  Poles.  Charles  and 
Stanislaus  advanced  with  their  victorious  army ;  the 
Saxons  fled,  and  the  towns  for  several  miles  round,  sent 
in  their  submission.  Augustus  was  again  obliged  to 
leave  Poland,  and  fortify  the  capital  of  Saxony,  which 
he  expected  every  moment  to  see  invested  by  his  foes. 

While  Charles  achieved  victories,  and  gave  away 
kingdoms,  the  Tzar  made  important  conquests.  Dorpat 
surrendered,  and  Narva  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
Russian  soldiers,  masters  of  this  place,  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  most  cruel  excesses.  Peter,  on  this 
occasion,  displayed  a  humanity  which  but  too  seldom 
adorned  his  character.  He  ran  in  every  direction  to 
prevent  plunder  and  massacre.  Having,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  two  of  his  soldiers  who  had  disobeyed  his 
commands,  he  repaired  to  the  inn,  where  the  citizens 
had  taken  refuge,  and  laid  his  sword  upon  the  table, 
saying  unto  them : — '<  It  is  not  with  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants  that  this  sword  is  stained ;  but  with  that 
of  the  Russians,  which  1  have  shed  to  save  your 
lives." 

The  Russians  next  assailed  Ivan-Gorod,  which  the 
river  alone  separated  from  Narva.  The  governor  was 
unable  to  resist ;  he  admitted  the  victor,  and  the  gar- 
rison marched  out  with  their  arms. 

The  brilliant  exploits  of  this  campaign  furnished 
occasioa  for  a  third  triumphal  entry  into  Moscow. 
Peterudvanced  Menchikof  to  the  Tank  o(m^^Q7C«%<dQL%x^<» 
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decorated  him  with  the  title  of  Prince,  and  confided  to 
him  the  goverameot  of  the  province  of  logria. 
^  The  Tzar,  by  his  patrimony,  held  dominion  orer  a 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  by  his  cod-* 
quests,  he  extended  his  sceptre  over  the  lakes  Ladoga 
and  Peipus,  and  the  guU'of  Finland.  JEIe  was  desirous 
to  open  a  communication  with  Persia  from  his  new  city» 
that  thus  he  might  carry  on  a  trade  with  Asia,  as  well 
as  Europe.  A  plan  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  a 
merchant,  secured  this  important  object.  Vesseb  en- 
tered from  the  Neva,  into  the  lake  Ladoga.  Thence 
they  could  ascend  the  Volkhof ,  enter  into  the  Ilmen,  and 
pass  into  the  Moskwa,  which  receives  its  waters.  This 
river,  near  its  source,  is  only  a  league  distant  from 
the  Tver,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Volga,  from 
which  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  join  this  sea  to  the  Baltic,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  out  a  canal,  which  should  connect  the 
Moskwa  with  the  Tver.  This  was  the  plan  which  the 
merchant  formed,  and  which  the  Tzar  executed. 

Peter  designed  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  centre  of 
Livonia ;  but  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  annoy-* 
ance  of  the  Swedes,  he  was  required  to  expel  them  from 
Courland,  which  was  occupied  by  Levenhaupt.  She-- 
remetef  had  orders  to  sally  from  Polotsk,  and  give 
him  battle.  Fortune  on  this  occasion  was  unfavourable 
to  the  Russians.  Their  infantry  was  defeated,  their 
cavalry  took  to  flight,  and  their  artillery  was  abandoned 
to  the  Swedes. 

Peter,  informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  general,  hastened 
to  his  relief.  Levenhaupt  abandoned  Courland,  and 
fell  back  to  Riga;  while  the  Tzar  made  himself  master 
of  Mittau,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  days. 

The  conquest  of  Mittau  was  followed  by  a  revolt  in 
the  south.  The  inhabitants  ol  Astrachan,  in  common 
with  other  subjects  of  Russia,  had  been  ordered  to  as- 
fuoie  the  German  dress-  But,  far  from  the  capital,  how 
could  they  find  tailors  to  conform  their  garments  to  the 
pattern  sent  them  by  their  prince?  Besides,  was  it 
proper,  that  subjects,  in  comparative  poverty,  should 
bear  the  expense  of  the  new  mode,  merely  to  gratify 
kis4^pnoe  1  They  exeutsed  themselves  to  the  governor. 
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but  he  treated  their  excuses  as  acts  of  rebellion,  and 
caused  many  of  them  to  be  arrested,  and  punished. 
-*-This  was  the  rigour  of  a  tyrant,  and  an  insurrection 
«nsued 

Sk«*^n)etef  was  sent  to  suppress  this  revolt.  The 
rebels  were  unable  to  defencl  themselves  as^ainst  regular 
troops*  Tlie  general,  after  defeating  a  feeble  resistance, 
raade  his  entry  into  Astrachan,  and  beheld  the  inha* 
bitants  penitent,  trembling,  and  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
The  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  and  the  most  criminal  of 
their  accomplices  were  arrested,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  300,  and  sent  to  Moscow,  where  they  suffered  an 
ignominious  death. 

SchluriseibuTg,  having  heard  in  Saxony,  that  the 
Swedes  bad  advanced  into  Great- Poland  with  an  army 
of '15,000' men.  commenced  his  march  to  oppose  them. 
Reaschild ,  the  Swedish  general,  met  him  on  the  frontiers, 
aod  a  battle  was  fought.  Three  French  battalions 
serred  against  their  consent  in  the  Saxony  army :  these 
jramendered  themselves  on  the  first  attack.  The  rest 
df'tbe  action  was  less  a  battle  than  a  slaughter.  The 
artttlery  d  the  allies,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ther 
Swedes,  was  turned  against  themselves.  Renschild,  by 
«xpress  order  of  his  master,  gave  no  quarters  to  the 
conquered.  The  prisoners  were  mastacred  in  cold 
blood«  three  days  after  the  battle,  aft  the  p<>int  of  pikes 
emd  ba3^Ret».  in  this  celebrated  combat  which  was 
fMight  jFebraary  12,  1706,  whole  regiioenti  of  Saxon« 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  begged  for  their  lives; 
6^000  were  slain  in  the  field,  and  7,000  taken  pri- 
lioners:  36  pieces  of  cannon,  11,000  muskets^  40  pairs 
of  eolourg  and  standards,  with  all  the  Saxon  baggage, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 
»  Peter,  being  on  a  visit  at  Kief,  beard  that  tlie  king 
^  Sweden  had  thrown  himself  into  Saxony,  not  wishing 
to  allow  Augustus  a  moment's  repose.  The  emperor, 
the  kings  of  France,  of  England,  of  Denmark,  and  of 
Prussia,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  sent  deputies  to 
Charles,  and  implored  him  to  spare  Saxony  from  de- 
struction. He,  in  reply*  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
that  unfortunate  ele<^rate,  parsed  before  Dresden,  and 
arrived  at  Leipsic    Not  oontest  wh^  t'^^*^^  exorbitant 
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contributiuus*  he  permitted  his  soldiers  to  live  at  their 
discretion  with  the  inbabitants. 

Augustus,  though  c»>urageous  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  was  filled  with  dismay,  when  he  heard  of  the 
desolation  of  his  estates.  He  sent  two  of  his  ministers 
to  treat  with  his  enemy,  purchased  peace  at. the  expense 
of  bis  honour,  renounced  the  throne  of  Poland 'and  the 
alliance  of  Russia,  and  proaiised  to  deLifer  up  Patkuli 
a  privy  counsellor  of  the  Tzar,  and  theaiBbaasadcir  of 
that  prince. 

Patkul,  without  suspicion  of  personal  danger^  repaire<l 
to  the  Saxon  ministers,  and  employed  all  his  eloquence, 
to  prevent  their  concluding  the  treaty  with  Charles. 
They  invited  him  to  a  private  conference  during  the 
night,  and  when  he  came  to  it,  placed  him  under  arrest 
Delivered  up  to  the  king  of  Swedeu,  he  waacondemaed 
as  a  traitor,  and  broken  on  the  wheel.  .,  > 

Augustus,  though  in  secret  treaty  with  Charles,  w»» 
obliged  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  war  with  that 
prince.  He  was  joined  by  prince  Menchikofr  with 
30,000  Russians;  which  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  to  engage  with  Meyerfeldt,  who  cqmiiiianded 
10,000  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  Swedes.  Meyer- 
feldt, with  his  countrymen,  defeated  the  enemy's  nrs^. 
line,  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeating  the  second^  when 
Stanislaus,  with  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  gave. way. 
He  then  perceived  that  the  battle  was  lost;  bat  fought, 
with  desperation,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  defeat*  At; 
last,  however,  he  was  subdued  by  numbers,  and  com^ 
pelled  to  surrender;  the  whole  of  his  army  being  taken' 
prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  general  Krassan. 

Peter  was  almost  at  the  same  time  informed  of  |his. 
distinguished  victory,  of  the  retreat  of  Augustus  initio 
Saxony,  and  of  the  treaty  of  that  prince  with  Charles%  ^ 
He  believed  his  presence  necessary  in  Poland^      Ad- 
vancing to  Leopold,  with  60,000  men,  he  m^de  himse|l^. 
master  of  that  city,  where  he  ceavened  a  diet,  an<^o 
deposed  Stanislaus,      Poland  now  became  the  theaj^e' 
of  a  civil  war,  in  which  great  numbers  of  tjie  pet^ple 
were  butchered,  while  cities,:  to v^ns,  and  villages  were 
laid  in  ashes  by  the  infuriate  ra^e. of  both  parties.    .Qm 
the  appearance  of  a  Swedish ,^rmy,  Peter  retir€Mi.M4(>:. 
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Lithuania,  declaring  that  the  ebiintry  was  unable  to 
furnish  his  army  with  provisions  and  forage. 

Peter,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  movements  of  Charles, 
who  had  quitted  Saxony,  and  menaced  Hussia,  made 
overtures  for  peace  ;  but  the  Swedish  monarch  declared 
that  it  was  only  at  Moscow  he  would  treat  with  the 
Tzar.  Peter  contented  himself  with  saying :  "  My 
brother  wishes  to  play  the  Alexander,  hut  he  wilt  not 
find  in  me  a  Darius." 

The  ministers  of  Sweden  displayed  the  same  pride  as 
their  master.  They  haughtily  announce^d  that  the  Tzar 
would  never  obtain  peace,  until  he  should  be  hurled 
from  the  throne.  Charles  even  distributed  among  his 
officers  the  dignities  of  the  Russian  Empire.  General 
Sparr  dared  to  boast  at  Berlin,  that  he  had  received 
from  his  monarch  the  patent  of  the  government  of 
Moscow,  and  had  the  vanity  to  accept  congratulations 
on  this  high  appointment. 

The  haughty  conduct  of  Charles  ought  not  to  astonish 
us.  The  north  trembled  before  him ;  the  souUi  was 
filled  with  apprehensions  at  his  name.  The  ministers 
of  almost  all  the  princes  of  Europe  visited  him  in  his 
camp,  and  flattered  his  pride.  He  declared  himself 
the  protector  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany, 
particularly  of  the  emperor's  Protestant  subjects  in 
Silesia.  He  desired,  or  rather  commanded,  Joseph  to 
renew  and  confirm  to  them  all  the  liberties  granted  by 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia.  The  emperor  durst  not 
refuse ;  and  upwards  of  100  churches  were  given  to  the 
Protestants. 

Peter  was  a  stranger  to  repose.  He  passed  six 
weeks  at  Petersburg,  superintending  the  works  of  the 
rising  capital ;  set  out  for  Moscow  at  the  beginning  of 
December ;  and  in  the  month  of  January,  was  on  his 
route  to  Poland,  where  he  visited  all  the  quarters  of  his 
troops.  He  knew  that  Charles  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  ice  to  pass  the  Vistula ;  he  immediately  repaired 
to  Grodno,  and  left  behind  him  2,000  men,  for  the 
defence  of  the  bridge. 

The  Tzar  commanded  his  generals  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  in  Poland,  .but  always  to  retreat,  and  spread  de- ' 
solatton  in  their  route.      Kno^ng  that  Chades  vroiaid 
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always  advance,  as  the  Russians  retired,  he  hoped  to 
ruin  the  Swedisli  army  by  fatigue,  disease,  and  the 
rigour  ot*  Uie  clime. 

Peter  was  at  hia  new  capital,  wlien  he  was  informed 
by  a  courier  from  Menchikof,  that  the  Swedish  monarcli 
had  passed  the  Berezina,  an<l  appeared  to  threaten  the 
frontiers  of  Russia.  Ue  immediately  quitted  Peters- 
burg, and  made  all  possible  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
resistance. 

Charles,  in  pursuing  his  march,  had  to  encounter 
new  difficulties  at  every  step.  The  Russians,  always 
retreating  before  him,  burned  the  forage,  spoiled  the 
magazines,  broke  the  bridges,  and  devastated  the  fields. 
The  road  into  Lithuania  was  converted  into  a  desert. 
His  horses  perished  of  hunger,  and  his  soldiers  of  disease. 
1 1.  tense  cold,  heavy  rains,  difficult  marches  over  swamps, 
,  added  daily  to  his  loss,  and  compelled  him  to  halt  in 
Lithuania.  Aftor  refreshing  his  army,  he  again  ad- 
vanced, passed  the  river  Viiitch,  gave  the  Russians 
battle,  and  after  sustaining  considerable  loss,  continued 
his  route. 

Peter,  who  carefully  observed  the  march  of  the 
enemy,  supposed  that  Charles  would  proceed  to 
Moscow ;  but  that  prince,  depending  for  succours  on 
the  Kozacks,  took  the  direction  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  Swedish  monarch  had  left  Saxony  at  the  head 
of  45,000  men ;  but  their  number  had  been  greatly 
lessened  by  fatigue,  battle,  and  disease.  He  ought 
therefore  to  have  waited  for  Levenhaupt,  who  was  on 
the  road  with  6,000  men,  and  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
munition ;  but,  always  impatient,  he  believed  that  his 
courage  was  equal  to  the  conquest  of  nature,  as  well  as 
of  the  Russians:  this  rashness  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin. 

Charles  wished  to  pass  the  Soja,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  Desna.  The  Russian  army,  divided  into  various 
corps,  harassed  his  march,  and  kept  him  at  bay.  He 
sent  general  Roos  before  him,  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  river ;  but  this  enterprise  was  defeated  by  general 
Galitzin,  who  surprised  the  Swedes  on  the  bcitik  of  the 
Napa,  and  cutoff  2,000  of  his  men. 

The  generosity  of  Galitzin  was  more  to  be  admired. 
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than  his  courage  and  succesii.  Being  asked  by  Peter, 
what  he  desired  for  his  reward:  "  the  pardon  of 
Repnin,"  (who  had  recently  fallen  into  disgrace  )  was 
his  reply:  "  What!"  exclaimed  the  Tzar,  "do  you  not 
know  that  Bepnin  is  your  mortal  enemy?*'  "  I  know 
it/'  said  Galitzin,  "and  therefore  it  is  that  I  implore 
his  pardon*.'*  Peter  sent  to.  inform  Repnin,  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  favour  at  the  iutercession  of  Ga- 
litzin, whom  he  adorned  with  the  honours  which  he  had 
doubly  earned. 

The  Swedes,  after  having  lost  four  standards,  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  one  general  officer,  and  many  officers 
taken  prisoners,  were  driven  across  a  wood  into  the  open 
plain,  where  the  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled 
courage  and  ardour.  After  an  action  of  some  hours, 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  on  their  baggage,  and  the 
Russians  stopped  the  pursuit.  Both  armies  were  worn 
with  fatigue,  and  enjoyed  a  few  hours  of  repose.  About 
5  o'clock,  the  Tzar  was  reinforced  by  general  Bauer ; 
and  the  rear-guard  of  the  Swedish  army  arrived.  Again 
the  fight  was  renewed,  and  again  victory  declared 
for  the  Russians.  They  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  with 
sword  and  bayonet  in  hand,  dispersed  them,  and  cap- 
tured their  baggage.  A  furious  snow-storm,  and  the 
approach  of  night,  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  conquered, 
and  enabled  them  to  effect  their  escape.  They  left 
8,000  men  on  the  field,  and  on  the  morrow,  sustained 
new  losses  in  their  flight ; — 600  prisoners,  1?  pieces  of 
cannon,  numerous  standards  and  carriages  of  ammu- 
nition, money,  and  provision,  remained  in  the  power  of 
the  victors. 

This  victory  was  the  most  distinguished  that  the 
Russians  had  achieved  during  the  war.  It  was  the 
more  brilliant,  because  they  were  inferior  to  the  enemy 
in  numbers ;  and  Peter  speaks  of  it  in  his  journal  as 
the  parent  of  that  of  Pultava. 

Charles,  after  the  defeat  of  Levenhauyt;  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  Desna.  The  passage  of  tiiia  nver,  which 
was  courageously  disputed  by  Gordon,  oost  him  2,000 
of  his  best  troops.  He  then  directed  his  march  to 
Baturin,  and  was  at  length  joined  by  Mazeppa,  who 
had  been  deserted  by  his  own  soMierB  as  a  ^cMvc^^% 
traitor. 
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Peter  wta  ignorant  of  the  tnMSon  of  Mazeppa  until 
it  had  receiTed  its  consummation.  He  commanded 
Menchikof  to  effect  tiie  capture  of  Baturiii,  which  the 
rebel  had  engaged  to  surrender  to  the  Swedes.  The 
town  was  taken.  1'he  adjutant-general  Kenixek,  colonel 
Tchetchel,  and  several  others  of  the  principal  accom- 
plices of  Mazeppa,  were  reserved  to  be  conducted  to 
the  Tzar.  All  the  rest  were  cruelly  massacred;  the 
treasure  of  the  hetnian  was  pillaged,  his  palace  razed, 
and  the  towns  and  the  magazines  which  he  had  destined 
for  the  Swedes,  reduced  to  ashes.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Russian  clergy  pronounced  their  curses  on  Mazeppa ; 
and  his  effigy  was  publicly  exposed  in  the  market-place 
at  Glukof.  Deprived  of  the  badge  of  his  order,  it  was 
drawn  along  the  streets,  in  the  midst  of  insult,  and  then 
fastened  to  a  gallows.  The  next  day,  Kenixek, 
Tchetchel,  and  the  other  accomplices  of  the  traitor 
were  put  to  death. 

Charles,  flying  from  misfortune  to  misfortune,  wan- 
dering through  savage  deserts,  and  succoured  only  by 
perfidious  banditti,  still  regarded  himself  as  the  dispenser 
of  crowns.  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  shewed  himself 
superior  to  the  prosperous  fortune  which  began  to  attend 
him.  He  offered  peace  to  his  enemy,  on  condition  that 
he  should  reserve  to  himself  Ingria,  and  the  city  of 
Petersburg;  and  even  proposed  to  him  an  equivalent 
for  Narva.  This  generous  offer  was  rejected  with 
disdain. 

Charles  still  hoped  that,  after  the  capture  of  B^turin, 
the  Ukranians  and  the  Tartars  would  come  over  to  his 
side.  He  pressed  forward  in  his  march,  but  could  find 
orily  villages  laid  in  ruins.  In  the  month  of  December, 
commenced  one  of  the  severest  winters  that  had  been 
known  in  Russia.  Birds  fell  down,  dead  in  the  midst 
of  their  flight :  a  hundred  and  fifty  Russian  soldiers  had 
their  feet  and  hands  frozen,  and  many  died  from  the  ^ 
intensity  of  the  cold. 

The  survivors,  however,  marched  on,  being  defendecl 

by  the.  shelter  of  a  forest;  while  Charles,  persuaded 

tl^t  the  Russians  intended  to  inyade  Gaditeh,  remained 

in  the  opea  plain,  to  oppeise  their  design.     He  lost 

i&ousaadi  of  his  aen^  by  llhe  ti||0\xt  oC  the  climate ; 
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but  neither  their  sufferings,  >ri0r  the  f)ersua$ton  of^iiis 
wisest  oouDseliors,  could  induce  bim  %q  retreat.  .  Pip^r 
besoug^t  him  to  pioDge  uo^Coi^lher/ititb  a  scene  ofrav=ag^' 
and  desolation ;  but,  Masseppa  assured  him,  that  he- 
wo«ld  find  abundant  pro  visions,  at  Fultat^a,  and  lie 
listened  to  the  fatal  adyice. 

Charles  every  day  sustained  ne\T  losses,  a^d  on  on<e 
oocasion  was>  nearly  taken  prisoner^;}    These  tieri^bla 
reverses,  however,  served  only  =  to  inflameiihtsi  ibolish^ 
ambitioB;  .    He  wrote  to  Stantslaua  to  joiA-hiinv  and: 
demadded  succours,  which  that  prince,  w^  had  bioen 
defeated  by  the  Russians,  was  unable  to  afford*     Ic 
was  at  Pultava  that  he  hoped  to  find  ammttiiitioii.and. 
stores,  and»  in  spite  of  the  counsel  of  hi»'  genesals  and 
his  ministers,  the  siege  of  the  city  was  comnfiuenced. 
Peter,  who  penetrated  all  the  designs , of ;  hi^  eotemy^y:. 
fortified  it  with  a  strong*  garrison^  and  distributed  the; 
greater  part  of  his  forces  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the ' 
first  aignaU  they  oould  retualtei    ,iG[e  theut repaired \lo 
Azof,  in  order  to. deprive  the-8wediAh  mooarohjofiftli' 
relief  from  the  Tartars^' but  found; that. the, Zaporav^iaie<) 
Kopeks  bad  attready  deserted) (bo  thatspiioce.  .-.(v  -:  :<  \o 

:  The  LTzar  .'was  ;at  a  small ;  diataiiQe  from  ^  Buitavi^f 
when  he  heard  that  the  Swedes:  had  Jfiid.  siege ^M  that 
city.    They  had  abe^jr  made -several  .¥igoiv6uei 'at--*: 
taoks,  and  had  been  as  oft«n  repulsed.  •  Tlie;  Ausgtaii^ «' 
effi^ied  some  murderous  sallies,  but  Chtirles  vvas;  ^^tili 
able  to  maintain  the  siege.     A  council  of  war  was  now* 
called i«(lhe; Russian  camp^  at  which  it  was  detecmined 
that  generaU  Beling,  at.  the  head  of  a  select  body  of 
troopBy  should  descend  theVorsk la,  a  river  which  ^^i^ashes 
th,e  wt«lls  of.Pultava,  and  that,  naaJhaug  &  turr^^  he  should 
sutrpiisej>tbje  jsnemy.n^if  thi^  little  town  of  Opochnar 
wbikisMenchikof  should  throw  three  bridged,  orer  the  ^ 
riTeS)  vdttBihg^  the^  night,  and  attack  the  front  of  the 
S w^es»)  on  itbe  othev  side.   Prince  Repnin ,  iii:  the  meaa 
time,  was  appointed  to  a  corps  of  reserve  that,  was  des***. 
tinedita:  afford  succours,  aa  occasion,  might  require. 

This;plan  was  ex€k:uted  :  the  infantry  of  Menchikof 
passed  the  river  on  the  bridges,  and  the  cavalry  waded 
through  the  stream.  The  Russians,  braving  the  fire 
of  tlie  Swedes^  feU  upon  them  a\void\iiWu^>^x^^^ 
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them  from  their  entrenchments,  and  pursaed  them  to 
Opochna.  Five  Swedish  regiments  made  a  sally^ 
but  were  repulsed,  and  driven  back  inta  Ihe 
town. 

Beling,  however,  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  sueeour 
Menchikof;  and  the  Swedish  monarch,  placing  bimseiC 
at  the  head  of  seven  of  his  regiments,  compelled  the 
Russians  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time,  Golovin  threw 
a  detachment  of  900  men  into  Pultava;  a  straitagem 
which  was  most  ably  conducted,  and  led  Charles  to 
exclaim,  '*  We  have  taught  the  Russians  the  art  of 
war.'' 

A  party  of  light  Russian  troops  slew  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Swedes,  and  captured  more  than  2,000 
horses.  A  few  companies  oH  grenadiers  were  com- 
manded to  take  possession  of  a  bridge,  where  the  enemy 
bad  a  redoubt.  The  Swedes  were  driven  from  tbeir 
post;  but  tlie  Russians,  in  the  heat  of  their  puraoit* 
plunged  into  a  marsh,  from  which  they  could  not  exr 
tricate  themselves  but  witli  extreme  difficulty*  The 
enemy,  perceiving  their  embairassmentr  played  upon 
them  both  with  their  musquetry  and  artillery,  .  While 
the  Russians  defended  themselves  amidst  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  their  situation,  the  garrison  made  a 
diversion  in  their  favour^  drove  the  besiegers  from  their 
works,  and  pursued  them  to  the  river ;  but  as  the  Swedes 
received  constant  reinforcements,  the  Russians  wer» 
forced  to  yield.  I'hey  retired, however,  in  perfect  order^ 
and  M'ere  even  permitted  to  establbh  a  redoubt  at  ^tho* 
head  of  the  bridge.  

Peter  arrived  on  the  4th  of  June,  a!nd  theoperatioBS 
were  resumed  with  increased  activity.  Veprin,  in  whiah 
more  than  a  thousand  Russian  soldiers  and  officeoii  had 
been  confined,  was  retaken.  General  Renn  passed^ 
the  Vorskla,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  dragoons  and  light 
troops,  and  sent  a  part  of  them  to  attack  the  baggage  of. 
the  Swedes.  The  kinghimself  having  met  them  on  their 
march,  assailed  them  with  his  wonted  fury.  They  pie- 
tended  to  take  to  flight,  and  stopped  near  a  forest,  from 
which  a  party  of  their  dragoons,  who  had  been  con- 
cealed, made  an  unexpected  attack,  and  drove  the 
Sweden  from  the  field. 
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On  the  sloth,  the  whole  of  the  Russian  forces  passed 
the  Vorskla  above  Poltava,  They  advanced  on  the 
25th,  and  finding  themselves  within  a  third  of  a  league 
of  the  enemy,  they  halted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  battle.  During  the  night,  they  threw 
up  a  long  entrenchment  between  their  camp  and  the 
Swedish  army.  The  cavalry  was  posted  among  the 
woods,  and  covered  with  numerous  redoubts  of 
artillery.  The  ensuing  night,  Charles  was  anxioud 
to  observe  the  manoeun-es  of  the  Russians.  He  ap- 
proached a  small  party  of  Kozacks,  who  were  care- 
lessly collected  around  a  fire ;  and  having  descended 
from  his  horse,  %vithout  being  perceived,  he  fired  his 
carabine,  and  killed  one  of  them  with  his  own  hand. 
The  Kozacks,  pruvoked  by  the  loss  of  their  companion, 
rise  from  their  seats,  and  seize  their  arms :  Charles  is 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  endeavours  to  conceal  his 
misfortune ;  but  it  is  betrayed  by  the  blood  which 
flows  down  his  boot,  and  he  is  obliged  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  carried  back  to  the  camp.  This  accident 
spread  discouragement  and  alarm  through  his  army. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  famous  battle 
commenced,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  two 
crowns.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  corps  commanded 
by  generals  Roosand  Schlipenbach,  attacked  the  Rus- 
sians, with  all  the  courage  for  which  they  had  so  long 
been  famed,  overthrew  their  cavalry,  and  seized  on 
two  of  their  i^edoubts.  The  Swedes  already  counted 
themselves  victors  ;  but  wishing  to  improve  their  ad- 
vantages, they  made  an  incautious  advance,  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  thrown  into 
complete  disorder  Schlipenbach,  almost  enclosed  by 
the  enemy,  retired  to  a  wood.  Attacked  in  his  turn, 
he  sustained  an  entire  defeat,  and  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Roos  could  find  no  safety  in  his 
entreiUchments,  and  was  compelled  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

Peter  remarked,  that  the   principal  corps  of  the 
Swedish  army,  advanced  with  some  disorder  through 
the  redoubt :  he  immediately  ordered  an  attack.     The 
general  battle  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  vci>&v<^ 
mornins^,     Charles,  borne  upon  a  Wltet,  ^^ssf^^  ^^'^ 
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rank  to  rank,  with  pistol  ib  haad.  A  cannon-ball 
broke  the  litter,  and  killed  one  of  its  supporters.  The 
fire  on  both  sides  became  terrible :  the  action  lastsd 
only  two  hours.  The  artillery  of  the  Ruasians  was 
numerous,  well  supplied,  and  posted  to  great  ad  rant- 
age.  The  Swedes,  who  thought  themselves  invincible, 
and  who  deserved  to  be  so  by  their  valour,  gave  way, 
took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  into  a  wood.  Where 
they  had  been  drawn  up  before  the  action.  They  lost 
in  the  field  and  in  the  redoubt,  more  than  9,000  men, 
exclusive  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  wood,  or  who 
afterwards  died  of  Their  wounds.  The  Russians  lest  less 
than  1400  men,  and  had  only  about  3,000  wounded. 
Peter  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  great  general,  valour, 
coolness,  and  skill ;  and  was  to  be  seen  wherever  his 
presence  was  required.  The  hat  which  he  wore  in  the 
field,  is  still  exhibited  at  Petersburg,  pierced  with  nu- 
merous balls. 

Peter  discovered  much  concern  for  the  vanqubhed 
monarch.  He  dined  in  his  camp  with  the  principal 
Swedish  o£Bcers  and  generals,  whom  he  had  made  pri- 
soners. Count  Piper,  the  prime  minister  of  Sweoen, 
and  two  secretaries  of  state,  perceiving  that  they  were 
left  without  hope,  surrendered  themselves,  and  were 
iuvited  to  the  table  of  the  victor.  Peter  highly  praised 
the  valour  of  the  conquered  generals ;  gave  his  sword 
tC  field-marshal  Rennschild  ;  and  acknowledged  that 
he  was  indebted  to  the  Swedes  for  his  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  war. 

The  Tzar  sent  Menchikof  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
Swedes.  This  general  could  not  overtake  Charles, 
who  bad  passed  the  Dnieper,  followed  by  a  few  horse- 
men. Mazeppa  had  outstripped  the  prince  in  his  flight, 
and  died  a  few  months  after,  at  Bender. 

Menchikof  came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  conquered 
army,  commanded  by  Levenhaupt.  It  consisted  of 
14,000  men,  while  the  Russian  general  had  only  9,000 ; 
but  he  well  knew  that  the  Swedes,  dismayed  at  their 
defeat,  lost  in  a  country  which  afforded  them  no  re- 
sources, and  having  nothing  to  gain  even  by  a  victory, 
would  dpcline  a  battle.  He  proposed  to  Levenhaupt, 
to  surrender  both  himself  and  Vua  wtk^,  ^xvd  the  pro- 


posal  was  accepted.  Thus,  if  we  except  a  few  bundred 
liurse,  wbo  accompanied  Charles  into  Turkey,  the 
whole  Swedish  army  remained  prisoners  iu  the  hands 
uf  the  Russians. 

I'eter,  as  the  reward  of  his  victory  at  Pultava,  wa^^ 
raised  to, the  rank  of  tnaj or- general  iu  the  army, i and  ot 
admiral  in  the  navy.  Ue  thus  wrote  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  one  of  his  frieuds  :  "  Thank  God!  the  foun- 
daliojiTStont^  of  Petersburg  is  firmly  laid." 

Charles  iled  with  a  few  attendants  to  Otchakof,  but 
the  gorernor  refused  to  admit  liim  into  the  city.  He 
then  repairfd  to  Bender,  where  he  was  received  witl^ 
<listingu>shed  honour.  In  this  retreat,  the  prince  who 
bad  been  long  accuritonied  to  command  every  thing  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  believe  that  nothing  could  resist 
liis  power,  practised  all  the  petty  arts  of  intrigue,  ia 
order  to  embroil  the  Porte  with  the  T^ar.  He  who 
had  dictated  laws  to  so  many  sjvereigns  of  Europe, 
was  compelled  to  court  the  favour,  and  obey  tbe  caprice 
uf  the  Grand  Turk. 

Peter,  with  a  magnanimity  that  docs  him  honour, 
scut  proposals  of  peace  lo  Charles  from  tlie  lield  of 
victory.  In  tlie  first  humiliation  of  defeat,  the  Swedish 
luonarcb  appeared  disposed  to  accept  them ;  but  in  his 
a.sylum  at  Bender,  he  felt  the  flame  of  ambition  rekindle 
ill  bis  breast,  and  as  if  be  bad  been  master  of  the  forces 
of  tbe  Porte,  he  still  thought  of  triumphing  over  those  of 
Dus^  and  ber  allies. 

Peter,  on  returuing;  into  his  dominions,  visil«d  his 
army  encamped  neai  Kiga,  under  the  command  of  She  - 
remelef,  and  directed  the  attack.  He  repaired  to 
Petersburg,  and  furnished  the  dimensions  of  the  first 
ship  that  was  built  in  that  port:  it  was  pierced  with 
o4  guns,  and  was  named  the  Pultava.  Tbeoce  he 
tuok  tbe  road  to  Moscow,  but  as  he  wished  to  make  a 
triumphant  entry  into  that  city,  he  stopped  at  Kolomna. 

Tbe  2lBt  of  December  was  the  day  appointed  for 
ihe. pageant.  Seven  triumphal  arches  were  erected, 
lind  adorned  with  ail  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
nature  and  art.  The  first  legiment  of  guaixls,  clad  ia 
a  licb  uniform,  opened  tbe  procession.  Then  followed 
the  aititlery  o(,,|li^  Swedes,  which  WA  bc&iv  \;&Wa  ^"^ 
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Lesno'and  *ftt  Pultata.  Each  of  the  large  camoBi 
was  dtawn  by  eight  horses,  cohered  with^  scarlet 
cloth.  The  colours,  standards,  and  dnitna  of  the 
enemy  were  borne  by  the  officers  who  had  captured 
them  in  the  field.  Trie  litter  was  eihibited  ott  wfa^ 
Obarl^  had  fought,  and  which  had  been  shiiFered  by  a 
caanoki  ball.  This  spectacle  inspired  the  people  with 
a  noble  'i>ride,  and  reminded  them  of  the  hamiliatioa  of 
a  kinff ,  whose  very  name  had  filled  them  with  tarror 
aiid  dismay.  Then  appeared  the  Hwedish' geaeral 
and  the  Other  prisoners,  clothed  in  their  respective  uai- 
forms,  and  marching  in  their  ranks.  The  victon 
followed,  on  prancing  steeds.  The  Tzar  aeioom- 
panied  them,  wearing  the  dress  of  a  major-general,  aad 
moihited  upoii  the  horse  which  he  had  r^denntthe 
battles  of  Lesno  and  Pnltava.  The  prooesi^oa  was 
ifilosed  by  the  second  regiment  of  guards,  followed  by 
the  chariots  taken  from  the  conquered. 

The  siege  of  Riga,  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted, was  maintained.  The  place  was  aatafaily 
8th>ng;  the  number  and  conrage  of  its  defenders  sap- 
ported  the  hODeS  of  the  besieged ;  but  provisions  tisiled, 
and  famitteiemd' disease  ensued.  The  governor  Patknl 
wiis  obliged. to  capitulate.  Dunamund,  Pemof,  Kex- 
holm.  ReVel,  and  the  isle  of  Oesel  followed  the  example 
of  Rlga^aiid  thus  die  whole  of  Livonia  submitted  to 
th^  Rassian  arms.  ' 

Through  the  intrigues  of  Charles  at  the  coort  of 
Aclitnei*  w)&r  was  soon  after  declared  between  the 
Russiafis  and  TSirks.  Peter,  compelled  to  carry  his 
ahnsinto'a  dhsfeemt  country,  named  a  council  of  regency, 
aiid  cbhfided,  or  rather  seemed  to  confide  to  Ins  son 
Alexts,  die  administration  of  the  state.  He^catnedten 
I'egitaiJBnte  that  were  encaniped  in  Poland,  to  advance 
towards  liiolda via,  and  ordered  the  bal^lion  that  was 
commanded  by  Sheremetef,  to  hasten  from  Livonia  to 
the  seit  of  war ;  while  he  dispatched  Admiral  Apraxin 
to  Azof,  to;  take  the  command  both  by  sea  and  land. 

A  ^at  majority  of  the  Rtissian  officers  were  persons 
ipf  bbscdre  biithi  The  nobility  shunned  the  military 
>eryic^,  and '  coiicealt^d  themselves  at  their  country- 
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«ealt ;'biit  the  senate  reeeired  ordeni  to  a^niinqi^. (Hem 
to  a  general  assembly,  and  to  compel  tb^  to,9(iare.tb<s 
perils  of  jiha  approaching  campaign.  ... 

I»jl 7074 .  P?ter,  wha  bad  compelled. ; his. einprc^  .to 

take 'the  Teil  vind^  the  name  of  i]eleni^»;wa8  privj^i^ly 

jDarriedIx)  Catherine^'tbe  fair  $trangef  who.  .bai(|i|.^|>eeh 

taken  captive  at.Marcinburg.      At  (be  tii^e  ,|iif|!^,  jier 

mamiage^iGibe  oecupied  an-  inferiQr.  hpu8e,in,.it,r^pie 

:partjofitbc  city;. and  thither  the  XJu^r^pfi^n  .retired 

yj||i:jiiisr ministers,  to  settle  the  na^st  impprtiynl  affairs 

«€  .thoiStatev; '    lu'this  Tjetreal,  she  gaKe.j^iJictbVtp,  ti^o 

^prinDesse$;  Anqe,  .boi;ya^n  1708,  and.  £liei^beth>  bprp 

in^jiTM...  .  Peter,  before  he  e^^pq^ed  hiipself^^tQ.hew 

•  periisftr<jivras,  desirous  .that,  his^  choice  ,pf  tl^j9  ^  ^^{uress 

jBiboitldilie  ratified  %  the;  nation ;  he.  th^ffelprj^,  f^anslfikl 

lib'm  merriafe  to  Imp  pufaliibly  announced.,  911  tbje/.d^ 

vbisr  d{9p«rture  from  A|oscow^   and.  .gaye.  ordps,, that 

Catherine  should  be  pc^laimed.  ine  new  Tjearil^      .   ^ 

1)3  Tin^^Bd press  accQ^npanieji!  Peter  iwiiii^.rviit^'.tothe 

,«l«iyu:*9id  shared,  with  him  at)  the  .toils  and.  p^i:ils.  i>f 

^tt  fiimp9,ign.'     Tbe  march  of  the  soldiers  became 

iiflai^  ^y.  mpre  difficiil^  jemd  >Y^^Uend^  witti  pew 

^priKaitionau  .  Born  amidst  the, rigoursoftbenpithftbey 

bad  n<>fiooner  quitted  the  shores  of  the  X>n|es.tef:,  iUkn 

tbey  were  attacked  ,by  the  most  fata||  disorders^  and 

}perMied  19  g^reat  nuinbects.     Tbinneid ', by  disea^^  and 

worn  with  fatigue,  the  army  at  lengtKjurriy.|^'at  Va^ 

''ih)BrC9|>tt|4  of  Moldavia. ;  . . .  • 

> ;;  A^ler  a  brief  season  of  repose,  th^  Russians  pijirsued 

•. their ^mar^h  ^long  the  right  shore  of  the,  Prutb;  and 

^he.'THirks  haying  crossed  the  river  from*  tb^  opposite 

>  banfaf  a  battle  ensuegd.    I'he  Ottoman  forces  commonced 

4be  attack,  with  aU-their  charaqtpilstic/impeiuosjty  and 

.  ardour;  but  they  were  repulsed  and  defeated, Jand  are 

^repor4ed,  to  have,  left  7000  men  of|  the  field.. .    The 

;  Hiisaiaos,  Mipugh  thus  yictOTious,  were  invplved  Iri  the 

.  ifceatest;  difficulties  and  straits.      Provisions  fell,  short, 

ibod  tb^y  lyere  consumed  with  the  most  parching  thirst. 

.Though,  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  riy^r,,.  they 

•  feared  tp  approach, it ;  for  a  Turkish  battery,  planted 

.upon  fi  mountain,  prptj&^te^  it  from  the  opposite  shore. 

In  these  circumstances,  they  had  no  a\leTiia&N^%>aX.  V(^r 
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pmsh  with  fooiine^'  or  to  guD  4heir  liberty,  by  peM&* 
tratiog  an  army  of  270,000  men. 

Peter  fell  all  the  borrore  of  bis  sitaatioa.  He  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Moscew  with'  a  letter,  in' which  be 
charged  the'  sedate  lo^  no  longer  consider  him;  their 
sovereign,  if  he  should  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  to  elect  &  neW  eqiperor^  if  he  should  perish  m  the 
Held,  He  then  retired  into 'bis  tent,  and  Ibrbade  any 
t>ne  to  follow  bin,  on  pain  of  death.  There  he  fell 
into  convulsions,  to  which  he  was  alwayS'  subject,  and 
^hich  were  now  brought  upon  him  by  the  perturbed 
and  harassed  state  of  his  mind. 

Catherine,  having  followed  the  Tzar,  at  the  risk 
of.  her  iife,  claimed  a  right  to  disobey  his  commands  ; 
eluding  the- vigilance  of  the  guards,  she  crept  under  the 
tent,  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  frightful  reverie, 
and  constrained  him  to  sue  for  a  peace. 

Baron  Chafirof,  vice-chancellor  of  Russia,  was 
sent  to  treat  with  the'  Vizir,  and  his  mission  was 
crowned  with  success.  The  Turks  consented  to  peace, 
on  condition  that  Charles  should  be  at  liberty  to  return 
into  his  own  country  ;  that  the  Russians  should  with* 
draw  their  armies  from  Poland,  destroy  several  of 
their  fortresses,  and  restore  Azof  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  placed  before  it  fell  into  their  bands. 

Peter,  after  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Prutli, 
returned  to  his  states.  The  enfeebled  state  of  his 
health  obliged  him  to  repair  to  the  waters  of  Carlsbadt ; 
on  his  return,  he  passed  by  Dresden,  and  celebrated 
at  Torgau  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  princess  of 
Wolfenbuttel.  Thence  he  hastened  to  Thorn,  where 
the  empress  awaited  his  arrival ;  and  after  having 
reviewed  his  army  in  Polish  Prussia,  he  returned  to 
Petersburg,  where  he .  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
Catherine.  He  constituted  this  city  the  true  capital  of 
his  empire,  by  calling  thither  the  senate  which  he  had 
established  the  preceeding  year  at  Moscow  ;  hence- 
forth it  became  the  residence  of  the  court,  the  centre 
of  the  government,  and  the  principal  mart  of  a  rich 
and  extensive  commerce. 

New  intrigues  of  the  Swedish  monarch  induced  the 
Sultan  to  declare  war  a  second  vXm^  ^'^livwsx  ^^^sa&la* 
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Achmet,  in  order  to  derive  the  more  efficient  aid  from 
Sweden,  commanded  Charles  to  return  to  his  states ; 
but  the  infatuated  sovereign  refused  to  obey  the  mandate. 
The  Sultan,  equally  astonished  and  provoked  at  his 
refusal,  determined  to  expel  him  from  his  dominions  by 
force ;  and  for  -^^his  purpose,  invested  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  with  an  army  of  Tartars  and  Turks. 
Charles  had  the  folly  still  to  resist,  and  even  attempted, 
with  the  help  of  his  attendants,  to  sustain  a  siege.  At 
length,  the  soldiers  having  set  fiie  to  the  building,  he 
attempted  to  escape  through  a  window,  but  was 
prevented.  During  this  attempt,  more  worthy  of  the 
hero  of  Cervantes  than  the  imitator  of  Alexander,  the 
Turks  might  have  killed  him,  but  barbarians  are  not 
always  cruel.  They  spared  a  monarch,  whose  valour, 
notwithstanding  its  eccentricities,  inspired  their  respect, 

Charles  was  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  Bender, 
and  thence  to  Adrianople,  where  the  Orand  Signior, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
awaited  his  arrival.  He  was  at  first  guarded  in  a  castle 
named  Demotik  ;  but  through  the  mediation  of  the 
French  ambassador,  he  was  soon  transferred  to  Demer- 
desh,  a  place  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  Bender.  In 
the' mean  time,  Achmet  being  informed  of  tlie  enfeebled 
state  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  strict  alliance  of  the 
northern  powers,  made  peace  with  Russia,  and  liberated 
her  ambassadors,  whom  he  had  imprisoned  in  the  seven 
towers 

The  infirm  health  of  the  Tzar  compelled  him  to 
resort  a  second  time  to  the  waters  of  Carlsbadt. 
Passing  through  Wittenberg,  he  visited  the  tomb  of 
Luther,  and  the  chamber  that  had  been  occupied  by 
that  distinguished  enemy  of  the  papal  power. 

While  Peter  was  at  Carlsbadt,  he  heard  that  Count 
Steenboek,  the  Swedish  general,  had  driven  back  the 
Saxons  and  entered  Mecklenburg.  He  immediately 
set  out  for  that  country,  took  the  command  of  his 
forces,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  allies;  but 
before  his  arrival  at  their  camp,  he  was  informed  that 
they  had  sustained  a  most  inglorious  defeat.  Undis- 
mayed by  misfortunes,  he  followed  the  enemy  into 
Jutland,  siezed  upon  Fredencstadl,  m^d^  Y^\s«ftfe\%  c:^ 

2f2 
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300  Swedes*  and  compelled  Steenboek  to  take  refiife 

in  Tonningeo. 

Peter  did  not  remain  at  the  siege  of  TooQiD^eo ; 
but  leaving  the  command  of  his  troops  to  prince  Men- 
ohikof»  he  returned  to  Petersburg,  in  order  US  strike 
another  blow  at  Charles,  by  the  attack  of  FiBlaad, 

The  Baltic  was  no  sooner  freed  from  the  dense  frost, 
with  which  it  is  covered  a  considerable  part  of  the  yesTi 
than  Peter  embarked  on.  it  with  an  army  of  16,000 
men.  In  his  descent,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  coast,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cronslot,  TisiCed  three 
vessels,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  purchased  in 
England,  and  to  be  navigated  to  these  northern  shores. 
These  were  immediately  followed  by  five  others,  which 
entered  the  port  of  Revel,  bringing  with  them  £agli9h 
officers  and  seamen,  who  had  engaged  to  enter  the  naral 
service  of  the  Tzar.  A  short  time  after,  Peter  returoed 
to  his  new  capital,  where  he  received  a  splendid  emr 
bassy  from  Persia ;  and  in  the  style  of  the  east,  was 
presented  with  lions  and  an  elephant. 

After  having  received  this  flattering  homage,  he 
returned  to  his  army ;  but  as  the  Swedes  constantly 
retired  before  him,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  signalizing 
his  courage.  lie  intended  to  lay  siege  to  Abo ;  but 
on  his  arrival  before  it,  he  found  it  left  without  in* 
habitants.  On  seeking  the  enemy,  he  could  discover  no 
track  of  his  passage,  and  met  with  nothing  but  aban- 
doned tlocks.  He  therefore  entrusted  the  command  t^ 
Apraxin,  and  returned  to  Petersburg. 

Apraxin  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Swedes ;  but  instead 
of  waiting  his  approach,  they  threw  their  cannon  into 
the  sea,  and  retired  to  a  river  named  Pelkin,  where 
an  impassable  marsh  seemed  to  promise  them  security. 
The  Russians,  however,  triumphed  over  this  natural 
obstacle,  crossed  the  putrid  waters  on  planks,  and 
after  an  action  of  three  hours,  defeated  the  Swedes,  and 
put  them  to  a  shameful  flight.  Victory  followed  vic- 
tory, and  even  Stockholm  began  to  tremble  for  its  fate. 

A  short  time  after,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  in  the 

gulf  of  Finland  between  the  contending  powers,  in 

which  the  Russians  were  victorious,  ^nd  gained  poa- 

mission  of  the  isle  of  Aland,  vrViveVi  v&  aX  but  a  i^ort 
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distanca  from  the  cafiital  of  Sweden.  Petpr,  who 
was  preseot  and  commanded  at  the  action^  'Otidcfliook 
to  convey  the  prizes  to  Petersburg ;  'and  in  the  "progress 
pf  bis  voyage,  vfm  overtaken  by  a  storm.  His  fleet 
was  sailing  between  two  rocks,  whea  a,  fiirtous  wind 
arose  ;  the  darkness  of  the  night  added  to  the  danger^ 
and  the  aftrighted  seamen  forsook  the  heln.  Peter 
alone  was  tranquil  and  undisoaayed.  In  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  his  generals,  he  descended  into  a  boat^ 
crossed  the  foaming  abyss,  and  having  reached  the 
land*  hoisted  lighted  beacons,  which  guided  his 'ships 
into  the  desired  haven. 

A  triumphal  pcooeesion  followed  this  victory  ;  aud 
when  the  pageant  was  ended,  he^is  said  to  have  thus 
harangued  the  different  orders  of  the  state  : — <'  My 
brethren,  which  of  you,  thirty  years  unce,  could  have 
imagined  that  we  should  one  day  construct  vessels  od 
the  JSaltic ;  that  by  our  toils  and  our. valour  we  should 
raise  a  city  on  its  shores,  and  that  there  should  spriag 
from  Russian  blood  such  a  host  of  victorious  warrion 
and  distinguished  seamen  ?  Which  of  you  could  have 
foreseen  at  that  time,  that  so  many  scholars,  industrious 
workmen,  and  renowned  artists,  would  come  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe  to  improve  the  arts  in  our 
country ;  that  we  should  receive  such  high  consideraticm 
from  foreign  powers ;  in  a  word,  that  such  iUnstrions 
glory  was  in  reserve  for  the  Russian  name  ?  We  learn 
from  history,  that  the  sciences  formerly  took  up  their 
abode  in  Greece  ;  but  that  being  driven  thence  by  the 
revolutions  of  time,  they  passed  into  Italy  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Through  the  negligence  of  our 
ancestors,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached  us ; 
but  our  turn  has  now  arrived,  if  you  second  my  exertions, 
and  add  labour  to  your  obedience.  The  migrations  of 
sciences  may  be  compared  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  and  I  hope,  that  one  day,  abandoning  Germany^ 
France,  and  England,  they  will  return  through  Russia 
to  Greece,  their  ancient  country,  and  primeval  source." 

The  number  of  Swedish  prisoners  was  exceeding 
great.  Many  thousands  of  them  that  had  been  em« 
ployed  in  the  labours  of  the  mines,  were  transferred  to 
the  works  of  Petersburg  and  the  Ladoga. c%xi^>v^^\mS 
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not  a  few  of  them  perished.  Others  of  them  adopted 
the-  Russian  manners  and  religion,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  country  of  their  lords. 

The  Swedish  officers,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
were  distributed  thi;ough  all  the  towns  of  the  empire. 
A  thousand,  at  the  least,  were  exiled  to  Siberia.  Those 
of  them  who  were  remarkable  for  talent  or  industry, 
practised  trades,  or  employed  themselves  in  schools ; 
some  established  manufactures,  others  engaged  in  com- 
merce ;  others  became  tinmen,  shoemakers,  and  tailors; 
while  those  who  possessed  force  without  skill,  obtained 
labour  as  butchers.  Such  was  the  degraded  state  to 
which  the  nobility  of  Sweden  were  reduced,  by  the 
mad  ambition  of  their  monarch,  who  would  never  con- 
sent to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  Russians. 

Charles,  by  his  inordinate  thirst  for  military  glory, 
had  drained  his  country  of  her  resources :  he  was  now 
consummating  her  ruin  by  his  abseuce.  The  most  en- 
lightened of  the  Swedes  resolved  to  treat  his  commands 
with  neglect,  to  invest  Ulric  with  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  state,  and  to  devise  means  for  obtaining  peace 
with  the  Tzar  and  his  allies.  Already  they  had  ob- 
tained a  passport  to  the  Russian  court,  for  an  officer 
whom  they  had  entrusted  with  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty,  when  they  heard  that  Charles  was  preparing  to 
return  to  his  states.  The  plan  of  negociation  was  imme- 
diately abandoned  ;  every  one  expected  that  the  hero 
of  Sweden  would  decide  the  fate  of  his  country,  either 
by  hastening  her  destruction,  or  re-establishing  her 
fame. 

Charles  returned  from  his  Turkish  exile,  in  the  dress 
of  a  common  courier;  traversed  the  greater  part  of 
Germany  in  disguise,  and  threw  himself  into  Stralsund 
with  an  attendance  of  only  four  ui^n. 

It  was  to  be  hoped,  that  beholding  the  privation  and 
sufferings  of  his  subjects,  he  would  be  moved  to  pity, 
and  seek,  above  all  things,  to  terminate  the  horrors 
of  war.  But  neither  his  own  misfortunes,  nor  the 
miseries  of  his  subjects,  could  either  subdue  his  pride 
or  soften  his  heart ;  he  felt  no  interest  but  in  schemes 
of  ambition,  and  dreams  of  conquests,  and  immediately 
prepared  for  an  attack  oi  Vi\s  ioes. 
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The  Tzar,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark, 
resolnni  to  attack  him  before  he  could  assembie  his 
scattered  forces.  The  king  of  Prussia,  and  George  I. 
of  England,  governed  by  motives  of  ambition,  joined 
their  alliance.  The  Danes,  the  Ru'ssians,  and  the 
Saxons  laid  siege  to  Stralsund,  where  Charles  was  shut 
up.  Almost  all  his  officers  were  either  killed  or 
wounded ;  while  he  himself  supported  fatigues  which 
would  have  exhausted  the  firmest  soldier  in  his  ranks. 
Hf>  seemed  to  feel  nothing  but  the  coursige  with  which 
he  was  inspired ;  but  all  its  efforts  were  vain.  His  own 
safety  being  provided  for,  Stralsund  was  surrendered 
to  the  allies. 

But  let  us  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  operations 
of  war,  and  advert  to  the  improvements  which  Peter 
was  urging  forward  in  the  state. 

The  finest  spectacle  which  Petersburg  now  enjoyed , 
was  that  of  the  new  vessels,  which  were  constructed  at 
the  Russian  admiralty,  and  launched  on  the  waters  of 
the  Neva;  while  those  which  had  been  purchased  in 
HollaJid  or  England,  touched  at  the  port  of  Cronslot. 

Peter  founded  a  naval  school  at  Petersburg,  which 
has  been  since  transferred  to  Cronstadt.  He  cherished 
an  enthusiastic  desire  to  make  all  his  subjects  seamen. 
He  forbade  all  construction  of  bridges  over  the  Neva, 
and  even  commanded  that  no  one  should  pass  the  river 
in  a  boat  with  oars.  The  merchants,  the  lawyers,  the 
tradesmen,  and  even  the  females  were  obliged  to 
imitate  the  valour  of  their  monarch,  and  brave  death  in 
barks  with  sails.*  Misfortunes  sometimes  happened, 
but  nothing  could  change  the  inflexible  will  of- the 
Tzar, 

But  if  he  abandoned  his  subjects  to  death  on  the 
waters,  he  protected  their  lives  from  the  fire,  and  for- 
bade houses  of  wood  to  be  built  in  the  finest  quarter  of 
Petersburg.  He  ascended  into  the  flames  with  the 
same  courage  which  he  displayed  in  the  field.  When 
the  alarm  of  fire  accosted  his  ear,  he  ran  to  the  burning 
edifice,  entered  before  the  workmen,  and  set  them  an 
example  of  intrepidity  and  skill.  If  a  person  had  seen 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  with  axe  in  hand,  and 

•  7bt  NcT»  is  liQble  to  violent  ^uala  oi  vf\v\<\. 
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bmving  the  rery  element  of  peril,  he  would  have  taken 
him  for  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  who  was  verituring 
into  the  very  arras  of  death,  to  rescue  his  fortune  from 
ruin 

The  ancient  laws  of  Russia  gave  children  an  equal 
share  in  the  iuheritance  of  their  fathers.  Peter  ordained 
ilmtimmoveahle  property  should  descerrd  to  one  of  the 
male  children  of  the  family,  whom  the  father  should 
nominate  without  respect  to  age ;  but  that  tndveable 
goods  should  be  shared  according  to  the  wiH  of  *the 
parents,  among  the  other  children  of  both  sexes.  "  A 
father  who  had  only  daughters,  was  to  select- from  thetti 
'ah  heiress  to  his  real  estate.  The  intention  of.  thesa 
legal  statutes  was  to  impoverish  the  sons  of  the  yoiiriger 
sons  of  the  nobility,  and  to  compel  them  to  seek  enV^ 
-ployment  in  the  naval  or  military  serrice  of -the  state; 

■  Peter  sent  one  of  his  captains  to  Little  Bukharta, 
with  tlie  hope  of  making  it  the  mediuin  of  a  tich-cont-^ 
merce  with  India.  He  thought  also  of  opening  the 
t6ad  to  the  same  commerce  by  Great  BukhariftlaMd 
for  this  purpose  sent  prince  Sherkuski  into  that  "^6tm^ 
•try.  He  believed  that  the  river  Amour,  which  the 
Komans  called  Oxus,  formerly  emptied  itself  ihfb  Uie 
-Caspian  Sea,  and  that  the  Kalmucks  diverted  its  course 
Vnio  the  lake  Aral;  He  wished 'to  restore  it  to  its 
aticient  bed;  and  to  make  it  the  means  of  transporting 
bis  vessels  from  the  port  of  AstraehanJ-  -  * 
-  '  About  thesame  time,  he  sent  an  embassy  into  Persia, 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  impeded  the  comnierce 
between  the  two  nations ;  but  the  8 hah,  who  tremble<l 
oh  his  throne,  was  no  fonger  master  of  the  route  which 
was  traversed  by  the  caravaif^  of  the  Tzar. 

Petibf  also  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
his  ailliance  with  China.  Tiie  chief  of  that  embire 
was  desirous  to  oi]rtain  a  physician  from  Russia.  -Vhe 
Tzar  sent  him  an  English  surgeon  under  that  name,  wtiom 
fae  charged  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  polity,  (he 
productions,  and  the  manufactures  uf  the  cetestial 
'empire.  ,         v  .    r 

'  The  amusements  of  the  T«arwere  either  pI^asuriBs 

whi(sh  required  great  corporeal  vigour,  or  labours  which 

'were  opposed  to  all- geuUeuesa  <>f  taste  aad  pursuit. 
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He  delighted  toiitaTe  the  tempest;  when  his  seamen 
were  unnerved  with  tear,  be  would  ieize  the  helm,  give 
his  orders  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  resolittion, 
and  in  the  niidsl  of  llie  conflict  of  winds  and  waves, 
deliver  lectures  on  naval  Locticsto  bis  astonished  attend - 
nnls.  At  other  times,  he  would  arouse  himself  with 
the  work  of  turning.  He  was  the  best  turner  in  his 
empire,  and  one  of  the  Lest  in  Europe.  Specimens  of 
his  success  in  this  art  are  still  preserved. 

lie  would  often  visit  the  harbour,  to  converse  freely 
with  the  seamen  of  foreign  nations.  Clothed  with  the 
same  ))lainness  as  themselves,  talking  with  them  on  (ub- 
jecls  peculiar  to  their  profession,  sharing  and  exciting 
their. mirth,  drinking,  smoking  with  them,  he  made 
tliem  forget  his  rank.  When  he  visited  his  shipwrights, 
he  did  not  content  himself  with  a  kindly  glance,  or  a 
graciuufi  word ;  hut  as  at  Sardain,  he  wielded  the  saw 
and  the  aie,  and  furthered  the  work  with  the  lalwiur  of 
hisown  hands.  When  unemployed  in  command,  he 
treated  the  soldiers  as  their  equal  rather  than  their 
sovereign.  He  was  not  merely  an  afl'able  prince,  who 
stooped  to  talk  to  the  unfortunate ;  he  was  a  man  who 
conversed  with  men. 

Everyday,  he  went  abroad,  and  never  indulged 
himself  in  the  use  of  a  carriage  ;  all  his  subjects  could 
approach  him,  could  speak,  to  him.  He  often  went  on 
fool ;  iu  winter,  be  was  drawn  on  a  sleilge,  and,  after 
the  snow  bad  fallen,  in  a  kind  of  cabriolet,  uncovered, 
nnd  without  springs. — Who  would  dare  to  be  etfominate 
under  the  eyes  of  fluch  a  monarch  ? 

Amidst  all  his  numerous  engagements,  he  found  time 
to  keep  a  journal  of  his  wars  with  Sweden  and  Turkey, 
and  to  write  a  great  numberof  letters  to  hisfrienda;  for 
it  would  be  improper  to  give  any  other  title  to  his  gene- 
rals and  ministers.  But  the  friendship  of  the  Tzar  waa 
terrible :  in  his  paroxysms  of  fury,  he  forgot  his  attach- 
ments, the  services  which  he  bad  received,  his  rank, 
btmself.  In  his  fits  of  intoxication,  he  struck  his 
friends  ;  and  when  they  became  ill  from  the  blows  they 
bad  received,  he  sent  tbeni  doctors,  and  visited  them 
in  bi»  own  person,  to  alford  thc^m  comfort  and  relief. 

tie,  fpivb  liberty  ul'  «oiNCteDce  to  \3ut   oMio&k  W 
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subdued,  but  treated  Russian  disBenten  with  a  ateni 
severity.  Peter  feared  them,  because  one  of  them,  a 
tierce  enthusiast,  had  attempted  his  life.  Three  hundred 
of  these  unfortunate  beings,  puraued  by  the  aoldiery, 
took  refuge  in  a  church,  and  having  set  fire  to  it, 
perished  with  their  children  in  the  flames. 

Peter,  astonished  at  their  coristancy,  gawe  orders 
that  the  remaining  disciples  of  this  sect  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  live  in  peace ;  but  forbade  them,  oa  fN^n  of 
his  displeasure,  to  make  proselj^tes  to  their  faith. 

We  have  given  some  illustrations  of  the  more 
peaceful  life  of  the  Tzar — it  ia  time  to  follow  him  in 
his  warlike  expeditions. 

He  set  out  from  Petersburg  with  Catherine,  and 
passing  through  Riga,  arrived  at  Dantzic.  While  in 
that  city,  he  published  his  military  code,  gave  audience 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  celebrated  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  with  his  niece. 

Charles,  having  assemble  an  army  of  35,000  men, 
made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  where  he  gained 
several  conquests,  and  threatened  to  retrieve  the  glory 
of  his  arms. 

Peter,  informed  of  these  disasters,  met  the  king  of 
Denmark  at  Hamburg,  promised  to  assist  him  in  the 
recovery  of  Norway,  and  to  join  the  Russian  fleet  to 
those  of  the  allies,  in  order  to  restore  the  freedom  of 
commerce  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

At  Copenhagen,  he  received  five  ships  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  which  he  had  purchased  in  Britain,  and  two 
vessels  from  Archangel.  He  repaired  to  Rostock 
himself  in  search  of  his  gallies,  and  transferred  hb 
forces  to  Denmark,  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1716,  Peter  hoisted  his 
standard  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian, 
Englbh,  Danish,  and  Dutch  fleets.  He  was  saluted 
by  all  the  admirals ;  and  the  signal  for  departure  was 
given.  The  combined  squadrons  traversed  the  Baltic, 
but  the  Swedes  who  were  afraid  to  encounter  so  formi- 
dable a  foe,  concealed  themselves  in  their  ports.  They 
therefore  returned  to  Copenhagen,  without  striking  a 
blow. 

The  kiqg  of  Denmark  \iii\\oi^  ^^\fc\  \<c^  haaten  his 
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espeditioR  against  Norway,  but  the  Tzar  declaTcd 
he  woold  BtCempt  nothing  until  spring.  The  Dane, 
piqued  at  his  refusal,  charged  him  with  treachery  to  liis 
altiefl,  aad  a.  secret  understanding  with  Charlea ;  while 
the  Prussian  monarch  profeEsvd  to  believe  that  he 
meditated  an   attack  upon  the  Danish  capital  itself. 

At  length,  Peter  withdrew  his  troops  from  Prussia: 
one  part  was  led  into'Mecklenbui^,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Duke;  anotfaermarchcdto  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  returned  to  Petersbui^. 

The  king  of  England  besought  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many to  drive  the  Russians  from  Mecklenburg,  repre- 
Henting  them  as  formidable  to  all  the  members  of  the 
empire.  He  made  this  request,  not  in  the  capacity  of 
Sovereign  of  Britain,  but  as  Director  of  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony. 

I 

^^■Tft'B  estates  of  the  Tzar  were  now  tranquil ;  but  to 
^^WTvigorous  and  ardent  mind,  repose  was  a  greater 
affliction  than  the  severest  hardships  and  toils. 
The  senate  at  Petersburg  watched  over  all  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs ;  admiral  Apraiin  and  the 
other  generals  defended  the  conquered  provinces  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  its  gulfs;  field-marshal 
tSheremetef,  with  the  aimy  in  Mecklenburg,  observed 
the  movements  of  the  allies.  These  circumstance^^, 
and  his  natural  thirst  for  travel,  induced  him  to  make 
a  second  journey  to  the  west  of  Eurojie,  not  more  l<. 
perfect  himself  in  the  arts,  than  to  pry  into  the  secreK 
of  distant  courts. 

Peter  set  out  from  Schverin  with  Catherine,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  advanced  pregnancy —  passed  by 
Hamburg— visited  Altona,  which  l\c  \ieWC^  vtiiv^w* 
2  O 
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—  traversed  Westphalia,  aad  at  leogth  arrived  in 
Holland.  Catherine  remained  at  Wesel,  and  was 
there  confined  of  a  son,  who  lived  only  a  daj.  The 
princess,  who  soon  recovered  from  her  coDnnement, 
rejoined  her  husband,  and  arrived  at  Amsterdam, 
January  14th,  1717* 

The  Tzar,  with  all  his  wonted  curiosity,  visited  all 
the  workshops  and  manufactures  of  the  city ;  conversed 
with  the  learned  men,  and  instructed  lumself  in  the 
commerce  of  both  Britain  and  Holland.  He  con* 
ducted  his  wife  to  Saardam,  and  shewed  her  the  site 
and  the  companions  of  his  former  toils.  His  workshop 
had  been  changed  into  an  agreeable  mansion,  which 
was  called  the  house  of  the  prince. 

It  was  during  this  journey,  and  after  all  the  great 
actions  he  had  performed,  that  he  said  to  a  magistrate : 
"  I  have  been  able  to  reform  my  nation,  but  not  my- 
self." He  often  complained  with  bitterness  of  the 
defects  of  his  education,  and  of  his  inability  to  correct 
the  vices  of  his  early  years. 

Peter  remained  in  Holland,  until  the  following 
spring,  occupied  in  projects  of  state,  and  watching  the 
manoeuvres  of  Goertz,  the  Swedish  envoy  at  the  Dutch 
court.  From  Holland,  he  passed  over  into  France,  and 
arrived  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  July.  He  was  received 
at  the  Louvre,  and  ushered  into  a  splendid  apartment 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him  ;  but  he  preferred  a 
more  retired  and  lowly  residence,  and  went  the  same 
evening  to  an  hotel  which  belonged  to  the  Marshal 
Villeroi,  where  he  took  'Up  his  abode.  There,  on  the 
following  day,  he  was  visited  by  the  regent,  and  two 
days  after,  by  the  king  himself,  who  was  a  boy  of 
seven  years  of  age. 

The  Tzar  was  ignorant  of  French,  and  therefore 
employed  prince  Kurakin  as  his  interpreter ;  Marshal 
Yilleroi  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  young  monarch. 

The  next  day  Peter  paid  a  visit  to  the  king,  at  the 
castle  of  the  Tuilleries ;  and  when  the  young  prince  lyas 
introduced  to  him,  he  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
him  about  the  room. 

He  visited  the  arsenal,  the  garden  of  apothecaries, 
the  cabinets  of  anatomy,  the  observatory,    and  all 
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other  public  places  that  were  fitted  to  amuse  or  instruct 
his  active  and  curious  mind.  He  assisted  at  a  meeting^ 
of  the  AcaHemy  of  Sciences,  and  consented  to  be 
received  into  the  number  of  its  members :  in  order  to 
merit  this  distinction,  he  corrected  before  them  the 
chart  of  Russia,  and  especially  that  of  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

The  Parisians  treated  the  Tzar  with  all  the  politeness 
for  which  they  are  famed.  He  dined  one  day  at  the 
duke  of  Auton's :  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  he  saw  a 
portrait  of  himself  that  had  been  juat  painted,  placed 
in  the  drawing-room,  as  if  it  had  been  sketched  in  a 
moment  by  the  hand  of  a  magician. 

When  he  went  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  a  medal 
rolled  at  his  feet ;  he  took  it  up,  and  immediately  re- 
cognized his  own  head  :  on  the  other  side  was  a  figure 
of  Fame  laying  her  foot  upon  the  globe.  The  inscription 
was  formed  of  these  words  of  Virgil :  vires  acquirit 
eundo  (it  acquires  strength  by  going,)  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  make  the  application  to  himself. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  church,  and  the  house  of 
the  Sorbonne.  It  is  related  that  while  there,  he  em- 
braced the  statue  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  exclaiming  : 
"  Great  man,  I  would  give  thee  the  half  of  my  estates, 
to  be  instructed  by  thee  to  govern  the  other" 

The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  represented  to  him  that* 
it  would  be  easy  to  re-unite  the  churches  of  Russia  and 
Rome ;  but  Peter  shewed  them,  that  this  re-union  was 
not  so  practicable  as  they  conceived.  He  promised 
them,  however,  that  if  they  wished  to  write  to  his 
clergy,  he  would  ensure  them  a  reply ;  and  the  letters 
which  passed  between  these  doctors  and  the  Russian 
prelates,  are  still  preserved. 

The  Tzarovitch  Alexis  was  born  the  29th  February, 
1690,  of  Eudoxia,  the  first  wife  of  the  Tzar.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years,  he  was  consigned  to  the  monastery  of 
Souzdal,  and  there  educated  in  all  the  prejudice  and 
bigotry  of  his  ecclesiastic  guides.  These  laboured  to 
instil  into  his  mind  a  reverence  for  ancient  usages,  a 
hatred  of  all  innovation  in  habits  and  manners,  and  a 
horror  for  the  strangers  whom  his  father  delighted  to 
honour  and  reward. 
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When  Peter  at  length  appointed  governore  to  his  , 
selected  from  the  family  of  Eodozia,  it  was  too  late. 
The  young  prince  was  already  confirmed  in  his  pre- 
judices :  ana  even  his  new  instructors  linear  to  have 
but  been  little  superior  to  priests  and  monies* 

The  ecclesiastics  and  other  counsellors^  were  as  mach 
attached  to  Alexis  by  pleasure,  as  by  prejudice.  He 
drank  with  them,  and  his  education  admitted  no  other 
amusements  than  those  of  debauchery  and  vice.  It  may 
be  conceded,  indeed,  that  his  drunkenness  with  priests 
was  not  more  culpable  than  the  revelry  of  his  father 
witli  buffoons,  and  corrupt  courtiers ;  but  his  companions 
in  riot,  persuaded  him  that  the  Tzar,  weakened  hy  nu- 
merous infirmities,  could  not  long  survive,  and  that 
when  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne  himself,  he  would 
be  able  to  re-establish  the  manners  which  had  been  so 
dear  to  his  ancestors  from  the  most  early  times. 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  Alexis  cherished  no  love  to 
his  father ;  nor  ought  this  to  he  matter  of  surprise, 
since  he  seldom  beheld  him  without  a  frown  upon  his 
countenance,  and  a  reproach  in  his  mouth.  The  mar- 
riage of  Peter*  with  Catherine  contributed  to  heighten 
the  severity  with  which  he  treated  his  son. 

History,  which  too  often  calumniates  the  unfortuoate, 
has  represented  Alexis  as  a  compound  of  weakness  ai^d 
▼ice.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  literary  department  of  his  education,  was  not 
entirely  lost.  He  could  draw ;  he  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  ipathematics ;  he  could  speak  and  write  German. 
To  these  iiusquirements  were  added,  in  early  youth,  an 
agreeable  person  and  figure.  Had  he  lived  an  age 
sooner,  he  would  have  passed  in  his  country  for  an  able 
and  wise  prince  ;  but  he  was  averse  to  application,  and 
his  father,  active,  laborious,  and  severe  to  himself,  could 
not  endure  the  appearance  of  softness  and  effeminacy 
in  others. 

Peter  attributed  the  indolence  of  his  son  to  the  in- 
active life  which  be  led  at  Moscow  and  Petersburg. 
To  inspire  him  with  activity,  and  instruct  him  in  military 
science  and  discipline,  he  placed  him  in  the  guards,  in 
the  capacity  of  serjeant.  If  this  inferior  rank  should 
appear  to  us  unworthy  of  the  inheritor  of  a  throae,  it 
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should  be  remembered,  that  the  Tzar  himself  com- 
menced hismihtary  career  as  a  drummer  in  the  regiment 
of  Le  Fort. 

Peter  took  Alexis  with  him  in  several  of  his  ex- 
peditions ;  and  to  form  him  for  civil  and  military  affairs, 
he  confided  to  him  the  administration  of  the  state, 
during  his  absence  in  the  Turkish  war.  The  prince 
obeyed  hb  father  in-  his  presence,  but  always  with 
dismist. 

Peter,  as  a  last  resource,  determined  to  send  Alelis 
into  Germany,  that  he  might  mingle  with  the  princes  of 
that  nation,  and  espouse  a  foreign  princess.  The  prince 
obeyed  the  will  of  his  father,  and  contracted  a  marriage 
with  the  princess  Wolfenbnttel,  a  lady  who  did  honour 
both  to  her  native  country,  and  her  adopted  nation. 

Alexis  neither  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  husband,  nor 
the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  his  father.  He 
treated  his  amiable  bride  with  contempt,  and  preferred 
the  society  of  a  Finnish  peasant  of  the  most  common 
grade.  The  sorrowful  princess  wept  in  secret,  but 
uttered  neither  murmur  nor  complaint.  A  profound 
melancholy  preyed  on  her  vitals,  and  conducted  her  to 
an  early  tomb.  She.  left  two  children  by  Alexis, 
Natalia,  and  Peter,  who  was  bom  Oct.  lltb,  1715. 

The  Tzar,  on  the  day  of  his  departure  for  Germany, 
paid  a  visit  to  Alexis ;  he  wished  to  know  if  the  young 
prince  had  at  length  imbibed  sentiments  worthy  of  his 
high  destiny.  He  learnt,  with  keen  disappointment, 
that  the  heir  of  his  throne  wished  to  consume  his  days 
amidst  the  obscurity  and  ease  of  a  monastery,  the  slave 
of  superstition,  and  the  companion  of  priests.  He  en- 
deavoured by  counsels  and  entreaties,  to  elevate  his 
abject  soul  to  nobler  cares  and  pursuits,  but  in  rain ; 
and  at  length  left  him  six  months  to  determine  his 
fate. 

Six  months  having  elapsed,  Peter  wrote  to  Alexis 
from  Copenhagen,  with  a.  demand  for  his  final  reply. 
He  informed  him,  that  if  he  wished  to  render  himstflf 
worthy  of  succeeding  him  on  the  throne,  he  must  come 
to  him  in  eight  days,  and  submit  to  the  toils  aiid  fuif^ 
ehips  of  the  campaign  ;  but  that  if  he  wished  to  weair 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  he  must  appoint  the  tirne^  tfatk 
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place*  and  the  hour  of  his  retreat.  Alexis,  instead  of 
sending  his  father  a  reply,  took  the  road  to  Vienna,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI. 

Peter  was  at  Amsterdam,  when  he  received  the  news 
of  his  son's  escape.  .  He  immediately  dispatched  Ru- 
miantsof,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  to  Vienna,  who 
found  on  his  arrival  in  that  city,  that  the  prince  had 
escaped  to  Naples.  Thither  he  hastened  the  same 
messenger,  and  the  privy-counsellor  Tolstof,  making 
them  the  hearers  of  the  following  letter  : — 

'*  My  dear  son,  your  obstinacy  and  contempt  of  my 
orders  is  known  to  all  the  world.  Neither  my  words, 
nor  my  corrections,  have  made  you  obedient  to  my 
will.  In  my  absence  you  have  deceived  me,  and  in 
violation  of  your  oaths,  have  taken  to  a  disgraceful 
ilight.  Yqu  have  placed  yourself  as  a  traitor  under 
foreign  protection ;  a  thing  unheard  of,  not  only  in  our 
family,  but  even  among  subjects  of  distinguished  rank ! 
What  mortification  you  occasion  your  father  !  What 
injury  you  do  yourself !  What  disgrace  you  bring  upon 
your  country ! 

**  I  write  to  you  for  the  last  time :  I  command  you  to 
do  every  thing  which  my  messengers  require  of  you  in 
my  name.  Do  you  fear  me  ?  I  assure  and  promise 
you,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  by  the  solemnities  of 
the  last  judgment,  that  I  will  inflict  no  punishment 
upon  you,  and  that  I  will  even  love  you  more  than  be- 
fore, if  you  submit  to  my  will,  and  return  hither.  But 
if  you  refuse  to  do  this,  then,  in  quality  of  father,  and 
by  the  power  which  God  has  confided  to  me,  I  give 
you  my  eternal  ourse,  for  the  evil  and  dishonour  you 
have  brought  upon  me  as  a  parent;  and,  as  your  sove- 
reign, I  declare  you  a  traitor,  and  protest  that  I  will 
find  means  to  punish  you  as  such ;  in  which  I  hope  for 
the  help  of  God,  as  called  for  by  the  justice  of  my 
cause." 

The  messengers  found  Alexis  at  Naples,  delivered 
to  him  the  letter  of  the  Tzar,  and  promised  him  a  full 
pardon,  if  he  would  return  to  Russia.  The  prince  at 
#rst  hesitated ;  but  the  viceroy  having  declared  to  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  that  he  ought  to  return  to 
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his  father,    he  lost  all   hope,    and    ivas    ohliged   to 
submit. 

Alexis  arrived  at  Preobrajenski,  about  the  end  of 
January,  1718;  and  Peter,  who  was  at  Moscow,  was 
immediately  informed  of  the  event.  The  young  prince, 
after  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  Tzar, 
was  induced  to  believe  that  he  should  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  a  tender  and  clement  father,  who,  in  • 
gladness  of  heart  for  his  return,  would  forget  his  follies 
and  crimes.  But  he  mistook  the  unrelenting  character 
of  Peter.  He  was  ordered  to  Moscow,  and  without 
attendants  or  sword,  conducted  to  the  palace,  where  all 
the  nobles  were  assembled.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  his 
father,  he  fell  at  his  feet,  supplicated  his  pardon,  and 
presented  him  with  the  following  letter : — 

"  My  very  clement  sovereign  and  father, 

I  here  renew  the  confession  of  my  crime,  which 
I  have  already  sent  to  you  from  Naples.  I  confess, 
moreover,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  I  have  violated 
the  duties  of  a  son  and  subject,  by  putting  myself 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  and  imploring  his 
aid.     I  entreat  my  pardon,  and  your  clemency. 

Ydur  Majesty's  very  obedient  and  wicked  slave,  who 
is  not  worthy  to  be  called  your  son, 

Alexis.'' 

This  affecting  document,  which  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  prodigal  in  the  gospel,  ought  to  have  melted 
the  heart  of  a  parent  into  tenderness  and  love.  The 
Tzar  replied,  that  he  pardoned  him  ;  but  that,  as  by 
his  conduct,  he  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  crown,  he 
commanded  him  to  announce  this  forfeiture  to  the 
world. 

The  Tzarovitch  obeyed,  and  signed  his  renunciation 
of  the  crown  in  these  terms  : —  x 

I,  the  undersigned,  confess  before  the  holy  gospel^ 
that  by  my  offence  against  my  sovereign  father,  as  well 
as  by  my  incapacity,  I  am  justly  deprived  of  my  right  of 
succession.  I  promise  and  swear,  by  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  by  the  judgment  of  God,  that  I  wholly  submit  to 
the  will  of  my  sovereign .  and  father;  and  that  1  will 
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neither  seek,  desire,  nor  accept  the  snocession  to  the 
throne,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  manner  whateirer.  I 
acknowledge  as  the  true  and  lawful  heir  to  the  crown, 
Peter  Petrovitch,  my  brother.  I  kiss  the  holy  cross, 
and  sign  this  writing  with  my  own  hand.  Given  at 
Moscow,  February  3rd,  1718.  Alexis. 

There  was  then  read,  in  a  loud  voice,  an  instninient, 
in  which  the  Tzar,  having  enumerated  the  offences  of 
his  son,  declared,  that  in  consequence,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  paternal  authority  and  absolute  power,  he  excluded 
Alexis  from  the  throne,  and  that  this  exclusion  should 
be  in  force,  though  the  reigning  family  in  its  other 
branches  should  become  extinct  ;  that  he  named  for 
his  heir  the  Tzarovitch  Peter,  in  spite  of  his  infant 
years ;  that  he  required  his  faithful  subjects,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastic,  to  make  oath  before  the  holy 
altars,  upon  the  holy  gospel,  and,  on  kissing  the  cross, 
to  recognize  Peter  as  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown ; 
and  that  he  would  denounce  as  traitors  to  the  state  and 
sovereign,  all  who  should  ever  recognize  Alexis  as  his 
successor,  or  assist  him  in  ascending  the  throne.  This 
declaration  was  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  Tzar. 

The  Tzar,  the  miserable  Alexis,  the  ministers,  and 
all  the  assistants  repaired  to  the  principal  church,  where 
the  declaration  of  the  so?ereign  was  once  more  read  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  clergy,  who  took  the  oath. 
It  miffht  have  been  supposed  that  here  an  affair  so 
revolting  from  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  would  have 
ended,  and  that  the  disinherited  Tzarovitch  had  been 
sufficiently  punished ;  but  Peter,  at  the  end  of  an 
harangue,  in  which  he  had  dilated  on  the  crimes  of 
his  son,  declared  to  him  that  he  should  not  receive  a 
full  pardon,  unless  he  narrated  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  night,  and  revealed  the  names  of  all  persons  who 
had  either  counselled,  or  been  privy  to  the  deed.  Alexis 
swore  publicly  to  his  father  that  he  would  disclose  all 
to  him,  and  he  was  then  conducted  back,  und^r  a  strong 
guard,  to  Preobrajenski. 

Peter  wrote  several  interrogatories,  to  which  he 
required  his  son  to  reply  : — 

**  In  the  time  of  the  severe  illness  of  the  Tzar,  did 
any  one  make  offer  of  service  to  the  Tzarovitch,  in 
case  of  bis  father's  dealVi'l 
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Was  his  request  to  be  iinmured  in  a  convent, 
sincere  ?  Of  nliom  took  he  counsel  ?  To  whotn  did  he 
confide  tlie  secret  ? 

"  Had  he  long  formed  tlie  project  of  his  flight  ? 

"  With  whom  had  he  conferred  by  word,  or  in 
writing  7  From  whom  had  he  received  encouragement 
and  assistance  ?'' 

To  the  first  question,  the  prince  answered  in  the  de- 
cided negative.  In  reply  to  the  others,  he  acknowledged 
that  Kikln,  prince  Viakemski,  and  others  had  advised 
him  to  retire  into  a  monastery,  or  even,  if  he  could, 
to  seek,  safety  in  flight ;  hut  that  he  had  received  supplies 
only  from  the  senate,  from  Menchikof,  and  other  persons 
whom  he  had  never  admitted  into  his  confidence. 
Among  the  names  of  the  persons  who  heul  advised  the 
measure  of  his  flight,  be  omitted  to  mention  that  of  his 
Hunt  Maria ;  and  certain  circumstances  were  discovered 
which  he  had  omitted  to  reveal :  these  omissions  were 
regarded  as  so  many  crimes. 

Alexis  had  written  from  Naples  to  the  senate  and 
the  bishops.  He  had  lost  the  copies  of  these  letters ; 
but  they  were  found  in  the  hands  of  the  female  peasant, 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flighL  These  letters 
were  innocent ;  he  does  not  seek  in  them  to  form  a 
par^,  or  to  excite  the  first  orders  of  the  state  against 
his  father  :  he  only  implores  them  to  preserve  his  rights. 

Peter,  however,  with  all  the  stern  severity  of  bis 
character,  determined  to  bring  bis  son  to  trial,  Jn  tbe 
mean  time,  he  is  informed  that  his  first  wife,  Budoxia, 
who  had  taken  the  veil  in  the  coavent  of  Souzda), 
under  the  name  of  Helena,  had  renounced  her  religious 
habit ;  that  her  sister  Maria,  who  was  in  the  same  con- 
vent, was  In  correspondence  with  this  princess;  and 
that  both  of  them  were  cognizant  of  the  plan  for  the 
young  prince's  escape.  He  immediately  summoned  to 
Moscow  these  two  princesses,  the  confessor  of  Eudoxia. 
the  archbishop  of  Rostof,  and  others  who  were  supposed 
to  have  been  confederate  with  them. 

The  roads  from  Petersburg  were  guarded  with 
soldiers,  so  that  none  of  the  iohabitanlD  could  leave  the 
city  without  detection.  Alt  persons  found  upon  these 
rwMU,  were  ceiiHDBiuled  to  be  siesod,  &iul  cuivv«'j<A  W 
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the  capital,  unless  they  could  produce  a  passport^  signed 
by  the  hand  of  the  prince  or  the  senate.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Moscow  were  appointed  to  watch  over  one 
another  as  spies,  to  arrest  those  who  wished  to  leave  the 
city,  and  to  denounce  them  to  the  senate.  The  penal- 
ties of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  were  pronounced 
against  those  who  refused  to  obey  this  law. 

By  the  questions  which  were  put  to  the  ecclesiastics 
that  were  brought  from  Souzdal,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  mother  of  Alexis  had  conceived  an  attach- 
ment for  general  Gl^bof ;  and  that  the  lovers,  having  . 
given  a  mutual  promise  of  marriage,  had  exchanged 
rings.  Tt  was  further  discovered,  that  she  had  been 
excited  to  this  bold  action  by  Dosiphei,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rostof;  this  superstitious  prelate  having 
seen  in  a  dream  that  he  should  return  to  court  under 
the  reign  of  her  son. 

It  is  reported  that  Eudoxia,  before  her  arrival  at 
Moscow,  wrote  a  very  aflfecting  letter  to  the  Tzar,  in 
which  she  implored  him  to  pardon  her  crime,  and  to 
spare  her  the  shame  of  an  ignominious  death.  She 
was  closely  interrogated,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  clergy :  her  life  was  spared,  but  she 
was  confined  in  a  monastery,  after  having  been  scourged 
by  two  of  the  nuns.  Dosiphei  was  degraded  from  his 
office,  and  reserved  for  punishment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  confidents  of  the  Tzarovitch, 
underwent  a  strict  examination.  One  of  these  deposed, 
that  Alexis  had  asserted  :  ''  A  time  will  come,  when 
in  the  absence  of  my  father,  I  shall  whisper  a  word  in 
the  ear  of  the  bishops ;  they  will  tell  it  to  the  priests, 
who  will  repeat  it  to  their  flocks,  and  I  shall  be 
elevated  to  the  throne,  in  spite  of  myself.'*  This  was 
the  deposition  of  Ivan  Aphanasief. 

Everlakof  stated  that  the  prince  had  either  forgotten, 
or  wilfully  omitted  in  his  confession,  certain  confidential 
communications,  and  that  he  often  took  medicine  to 
avoid  meeting  his  father. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  many  of  the  accused  under- 
went their  punishment  at  Moscow.  Kikin,  long  a 
favourite  of  the  Tzar,  Dosiphei,  and  one  Houss,  were 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel.      The  body  of  Dosiphei 
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was  cast  into  the  fire;  his  head,  and  those  of  Kikin 
and  of  RousSy  were  exposed  at  the  ends  of  three  poles. 
Glebofy  the  unhappy  lover  of  Eudoxia,  was  impaled^ 
after  having  submitted  for  weeks  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures. 

Peter  congratulated  himself  in  the  midst  of  these 
horrors,  as  though  he  had  escaped  from  some  great 
danger ;  and  when  some  one  complimented  him  on  his 
having  nipped  the  evil  in  the  bud,  he  replied :  ''  When 
fire  meets  with  straw,  it  burns  it ;  but  if  it  encounters 
iron,  it  becomes  extinct." 

After  the  executions  at  Moscow,  Peter  set  out  for 
Petersburg.  It  was  hoped,  that  all  inquiries  respecting 
the  flight  of  his  son  were  now  ended,  and  that  his 
wrath  was  fully  appeased ;  but  he  immediately  es- 
tablished a  new  commission,  to  which  he  summoned 
the  chiefs  of  the  clergy,  with  the  principal  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  state. 

The  mistress  of  Alexis  was  now  interrogated,  and 
the  prince  confronted  with  her ;  but  she  only  proved 
that  her  lover  had  written  to  the  emperor  in  the  language 
of  complaint  against  his  father,  and  even  acknowledged 
that  the  letter  bad  never  been  sent. 

Alexis  asked  time  for  recollection,  and  for  com- 
mitting to  writing  such  particulars  as  he  might  have 
omitted  in  his  confession.  After  two  days  of  reflection, 
he  acknowledged,  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  supposing 
the  death  of  his  father  was  near,  he  had  formed  a  plan 
of  repairing  to  Poland,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  in- 
formed of  his  decease  ;  that  thence  he  intended  to  pass 
into  the  Ukraine,  where  his  friend  general  Bauer  had 
an  army ;  that  he  had  hoped  to  be  then  assisted  by  the 
Txarovine  Maria,  and  by  the  clergy ;  and  that  he 
reckoned  on  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  whom  he  had 
reason  to  believe  he  was  beloved.  Peter  now  interrogated 
his  sou  himself.  The  young  prince  confessed  to  him, 
that  when  he  had  heard  of  a  revolt  in  Mecklenburg,, 
he  had  said  with  eagerness  :  ''  God  grant  that  it  may 
not  end,  according  to  my  father's  wishes ;"  and  averred, 
that  if  this  revolt  had  been  real,  and  the  rebels  had 
invited  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  he  would 
have  consented,  provided  their  number  had  been  suf-. 
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Aciently  strong.  He  added,  lK)wev^r,  t&aC,  wiAout  an 
ittvitatioa,  he  should  never  have  united  wiUi'  them'  iir 
their  designs. 

•  The  Tzar  commanded  the  clergy  and  the  judges  to 
repair  to  the  senate  on  the  4th  of  June.  It  is  asserted, 
that  he  spent  whole  hours  on  his  knees,  imploi^ng  the 
Divine  Being  to  teach  him  what  the  true  interests  of 
Russia  required ;  but  if  his  petitions  had  been  sincere, 
Ihs  heart  would  have  relented,  and  a  milder  sentieiice 
would  have  awaited  bis  unfortunate  son.  The  judges 
came  to  the  senate  on  the  appointed  day.  Alexis  was 
brought  before  them ;  the  letters  of  the  Tzar  to  his 
son,  the  answers  of  the  prince,  and  other  documents 
necessary  for  eonducting  the  trial,  were  read  with 
a  loud  voice.  After  the  reading,  the  Tzarovitch 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  was  led  back  to  prison. 

When  the  princd  had  retired,  a  declaration  of  the 
Tzar  to  the  clergy  was  read,  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  and  couched  in  these  terms: —    - 

**  You  are  already  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  crime 
which  my  son  has  committed  against  me,  bis  father  and 
sovereign,  a  crime  almost  unheard  of  in  the  world. 
Although,  by  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws 
of  Russia,  which  authorize  a  common  citizen  to  judge 
his  son,  I  might  constitute  myself  his  sole  judge  ;  yet 
the  fear  of  God  keeps  me  from  asserting  this  right, 
and  I  tremble  at  the  idea  of  franfiing  a  decision  which 
shall  be  founded  either  on  prejudice  or  mistake.  It  is 
natural  for  us  to  see  less  clearly  than  others,  i^  matters 
which  relate  to  ourselves.  J(s,  therefore,  the  wisest 
physicians  are  afraid  to  prescribe  for  their  own  maladies, 
so  I  explain  to  you  the  evil  with  which  I  am  Attacked, 
and  ifljtreat  you- to  direct  your  attention  to  the  cure. 
I  should  be  dismayed  with  the  apprehension  of  eternal 
death,  if  I  were  to  undertake  the  cure  myself,  and  the 
nether  as  I  have,  first  by  writing,  and  then  by  verbal 
oommunieation,  promised  my  son  his  pardon,  if  he 
vtrouM  confess  alt  his  faults.  But  he  has  forfeited  all 
claidi  to  this  pal-don,  by  concealing  many  things  of  im- 
portance, and  especially  his  design  of  revolt  from  his 
fkther  and  sovereign ;  and  although  this  affair  belongs 
to  the  department  of  the  secular  judges,  yet,  for  my 
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better  guidance,  I  require  your  advice,  and  submit 
myself  to  the  word  of  God,  which  commands  me  to 
ask  the  divine  law  at  the  mouth  of  his  priests.  Thus, 
it  is  not  a  decision  which  we  ask  of  the  members  of 
the  clergy ;  we  only  in  treat  them,  as  interpreters  of 
the  divine  word,  to  show  us,  by  texts  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  punishment  which  the  crime  of  our  son 
demands ;  an  atrocious  crime,  which  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Absalom,  the  rebellious  son  of  the  Jewish 
monarch.  You  ought  to  furnish  us  with  your  answer, 
in  writing,  that  it  may  serve  to  regulate  our  conduct, 
and  set  our  conscience  at  rest."  The  declaration  to  the 
secular  judges  was  couched  iu  similar  terms. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  gave 
their  opinion  in  writing*  They  first  cited  several  pas- 
sages of  holy  writ,  in  which  disobedience  to  parents  is 
threatened  with  the  most  awful  punishment.  They 
then  adverted  to  the  history  of  Absalom,  and  to  the 
example  of  filial  obedience  which  was  given  to  us  by 
Jesus  Christ :  and  lastly,  after  having  submitted  the 
final  decision  to  the  wisdom  of  their  sovereign,^  they 
proceeded  in  the  following  terms : — 

If  our  truly  clement  monarch  wishes  to  punish  the 
offender  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  crime,  he  has 
before  him  the  examples  which  we  present  to  him,  and 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  If 
he  wishes  to  indulge  his  clemency,  he  has  the  example 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  received  the  penitent  pro- 
digal, and  who  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice.  He  has  also 
the  example  of  David,  who  said  to  his  generals :  Spare 
my  son  Absalom.  Finally,  the  heart  of  the  prince  is 
in  the  hand  of  God  :  may  he  choose  the  better  part ! 

The  following  questions  were  then  put  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  : — 

Why  had  he  not  followed  the  directions  and  obeyed 
the  will  of  his  father  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  there 
was  an  indecency,  a  sin,  a  shame  iu  disobedience  ? 
Why  had  he  lived  in  indolence,  and  without  fear  of 
punishment?  Why  had  he  sought  the  succession  by 
any  other  means  than  obedience,  when  his  father  baa 
pledged  it  to  him  ? — ^To  these  puerile  questions,  Alexis 
replied  with  child-like  simplicity :  ^'  Thai  Vi!&^^VlaL<e<«« 
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disobedience  was  a  sin  ;  but  that,  delivered  in  his  in- 
fancy to  nurses  and  servants,  he  had  only  learnt  to  lie, 
and  to  occupy  himself  in  vain  amusements ; — that  he 
had  learnt  nothing  better  of  his  tutors  and  governors; — 
than  wheii  his  father  had  vi^ritten  him  to  learn  the  Ger- 
man language,  he  had  submitted  with  difficulty  to  the 
task,  and  had  greatly  neglected  it ; — that,  accustomed 
to  live  with  priests  and  monks,  he  had  been  taught  to 
regard  them  as  models^  and  that,  through  his  daily  in- 
tercourse with  them,  he  had  conceived  a  growing  dislike 
to  arms,  and  every  other  princely  occupation  ; — that  be 
had  learnt  even  to  dread  the  sight  of  his  father,  and  to 
wish  himself  at  a  distance  from  him ; — that  having  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  freedom,  when  the  administration  of 
the  state  was  confided  to  him,  he  had  given  himself  still 
more  to  the  indulgence  of  his  vicious  habits,  and  to  the 
society  of  monks  and  priests  ; — that  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  manner  of  life  by  Kikin  ; — that,  sent  by  his  father 
into  foreign  lands;  he  had  made  some  improvement,  but 
without  correcting  his  depraved  character  and  taste." 
He  added,  *^  that  he  had  feared  his  father,  but  not  with 
a  filial  fear  ; — that  on  his  return  from  Germany,  he  had 
wounded  himself  in  the  hand  with  a  pistol,  in  order  to 
avoid  drawing  before  him,  and  that,  interrogated  by 
Kikin,  on  the  cause  of  his  wound,  he  had  denied  the 
truth  ; — that,  being  more  and  more  estranged  from  his 
father,  he  had  wished  to  obtain  the  throne  by  improper 
means,  and  foreign  aid.*' 

Such  were  the  confessions  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis, 
con|essions  which,  if  they  were  not  wrung  from  him  by 
torture  or  violence,  indicate  the  most  childish  simplicity 
and  imprudence. 

The  judges  of  the  prince,  with  one  voice,  ccmdemned 
him  to  death.  The  extreme  terror  which  the  sentence 
wrought  in  his  mind,  induced  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
threatened  to  terminate  his  life.  When  consciousness 
returned,  he  sent  for  the  Tzar;  and,  on  his  arrival, 
besought  him  in  the  name  of  God,  to  revoke  the  curse 
which  he  had  pronounced  upon  him  at  Moscow,  to 
pardon  his  crimes,  to  give  him  his  paternal  benediction. 
And  to  offer  prayers  in  his  behalf. 

The  Tzar  is  repotted  to  Yi«L\^  ?St\^  tears  at  the 
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mournful  spectacle;  but  his  heart  relented  too  late. 
Od  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  unfortunate  prince 
expired. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Alexis, 
as  published  by  order  of  the  Russian  court ;  but  strong 
suspicions  were  entertained  by  many,  that  he  was  either 
poisoned,  or  beheaded  in  prison. 


CHAP.  V. 

War  wUh  Germany  and  Sweden — Peace  of  Nynstadt — Improve^ 
ments  in  the  Empire — War  with  Asia — Manners  and  Death 
of  Peter, 

The  king  of  Sweden  no  longer  cherished  his  former 
hatred  to  the  Tzar.  On  the  contrary,  he  began  to  view 
him  in  the  light  of  a  useful  ally,  and  even  a  necessary  prop 
to  the  new  designs  which  occupied  his  mind.  Always 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  he  wished  to. punish  the  king  of 
Denmark,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  for  the  neglect  with  which  they  had  treated 
him  in  his  misfortunes. 

Charles,  having  confided  to  baron  Goertz  full  power 
of  treating  with  Russia,  passed  with  the  remains  of  his 
army  into  Norway.  The  severity  of  the  winter  could 
not  deter  him  from  laying  siege  to  Fredericstadt,  but 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  folly  and  madness  of  his  am- 
bition. While  pressing  the  siege  with  his  usual  ardour, 
he  received  a  ball  in  the  temple,  and  immediately  ex- 
pired.    This  event  happened  December  30th,  17 18. 

On  the  demise  of  Charles,  Ulric  Eleonor  was  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  new  queen  avowed  the 
most  pacific  intentions  towards  the  Tzar,  but  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe  entered  into  a  powerful  alliance 
against  him.  They  even  formed  the  chimerical  project 
of  depriving  him  of  all  his  conquests,  except  Peters- 
burg, Cronstadt,  and  Narva. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  excited  by  the  court  of 
London,  was  the  first  to  display  his  hostility  to  the 
Tzar.  He  expelled  the  Russian  minister  from  Vienna, 
without  even  giving  him  an  audience  o(  \^^n^)  ^tA 
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required  the  Russian  consul  to  leave  Breslaw,  though 
he  had  never  interfered  iu  political  affairs.  Peter 
selected  the  Jesuits  as  the  object  of  his  reprisals ;  he 
had  admitted  them  into  his  kingdom  a  few  years  before, 
at  the  request  of  the  emperor;  he  now  drove  them 
.  from  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  his  dominion. 
-  While  the  allies  were  revelling  in  the  hope  of  con- 
quest, the  Russian  fleet  took  from  the  Swedes  two  ships 
of  the  line,  and  a  vessel  that  was  carrying  corn  to 
Stockholm ;  and  transported  into  Finland  an  army  of 
26,000  men.  But  the  queen  of  Sweden,  elated  by  the 
offers  of  George  I.,  who  promised  to  send  an  English 
fleet  to  her  relief,  intimated  to  the  Tzar,  that  she  should 
break  off  all  alliance  with  him,  unless  he  consented 
to  restore  all  the  provinces  which  he  had  subdued. 

Peter  replied,  by  sending  bis  grand  fleet,  commanded 
by  general  Apraxin,  and  a  fleet  of  gallies  under  the 
orders  of  general  l^ssi,  to  attack  Sweden  on  the  north 
and  the  south  of  Stockholm.  These  two  descents 
were  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success.  Towns; 
whole  villages,  castles,  and  mansions  were  destroyed  by 
Apraxin ;  mills,  manufactories  of  metals,  and  maga- 
zines had  the  same  fate ;  15,000  houses  were  burnt, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Swedes  was  estimated  at  several 
millions.  Nor  were  the  injuries  which  the  general  in- 
flicted less  severe.  He  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
make  war :  he  burnt,  he  ravaged,  he  threw  into  the 
sea  what  he  could  neither  carry  away  nor  destroy. 

The  queen,  terrified  at  the  progress  of  the  Russian 
army,  entreated  the  Tzar  to  suspend  hostilities;  but 
her  fears  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  English 
fleet  under  admiral  Norris.      Carteret,  who  had  been 
sent  ambassador  into  Sweden  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, wrote  to  the  Tzar,  to  offer  him  the  mediation  of 
his  master ;  and  Norris  added  a  letter  to  that  of  the 
minister.      These  dispatches  were  transmitted  to  the 
ministers  of  Russia,  who  were  assembled  in  congress 
at  Aland  ;  but  such  was  the  tone  of  menace  in  which 
they  were  written,  that  they  were  rejected  with  scorn. 
At  the  same  time,  Campredon  arrived  at  Stockholm, 
as  ambassaxior  from  France,  and  brought  a  subsidy  to 
ti^  Swedes.      George  l«  lecaWed  \\\&  mvckvsXj&t^  ^com 
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Petersburg,  and  the  kings  of  Poland,  Prnssia,  and 
Denmark,  engaged  to  support  Sweden  against  Russia. 

Peter  prepared  to  face  the  storm  that  was  now  raised 
against  him.  The  nobility  of  all  the  provinces,  all  the 
Kozack  regiments,  and  even  the  Kalmucks  were  com^- 
manded  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  first  order. 
The  troops  which  had  their  winter  quarters  in  Finland 
and  Livonia,  and  the  different  vessels  that  were  in  the 
ports,  were  only  to  wait  for  the  signal  of  attack. 

Prince  Galitzin ,  who  commanded  in  Finland,  sent  a 
body  of  troops  into  western  Bothnia.  The  Swedes 
took  to  flight  at  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  who 
spread  ruin  and  desolation  in  their  march.  The  prince 
then  entered  with  his  fleet  into  the  gulf,  and  compelled 
the  Swedish  admiral  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  800  men, 
4  frigates,  and  more  than  140  pieces  of  cannon. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Sweden  was  de- 
posed, and  her  husband,  Frederic,  prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassei,  was  elevated  to  the  throne  in  her  stead.  The 
new  king  sent  his  aid-de-camp  to  the  Tzar,  to  announce 
his  accession,  and  to  express  his  ardent  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  Peter  received  the  officer  with 
honour,  lodged  him  in  one  of  his  own  mansions,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  Cronstadt,  where  he  made  him  examine 
tbe  harbour,  the  fortress,  and  the  fleet :  *'  I  know,"  said 
he  to  him,  "  that  it  is  not  customary  to  shew  fortresses  to 
an  enemy ;  but  I  feel  pleasure  in  permitting  ybu  to  see 
every  thing  for  yourseli,  that  you  may  spare  your  master 
the  expense  of  employing  spies." 

Peter,  persuaded  that  peace  could  not  be  long 
delayed,  devised  plans  for  retaining  the  prisoners  that 
had  been  taken  from  Sweden.  In  their  long  captivity, 
they  had  almost  forgotten  an  ungrateful  country,  which 
had  been  indifferent  to  their  fate  ;  while  they  had  be- 
come attached  to  a  land  which  provided  them  with  sub- 
sistence. 

Many  of  them  discovered  an  ardent  desire  to  remain 
in  Russia,  and  dreaded  a  peace  which  would  compel 
them  to  return  to  their  country  and  homes,  where  nothing 
hat  disappointment  and  misery  awaited  them.  The 
Tzar  took  advantage  of  these  dispositions :  he  U^^ed^ 
proclamatioii^  ia  which  he  permittftd  ^  VSqlo^i^  ^V^ 
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wished  to  remain  iu  his  empire  to  establish  themselves 
in  any  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Russia,  provided 
however  that,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
they  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
and  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  He  confirmed 
to  them  and  their  posterity,  the  property  which  they  had 
acquired  by  industry,  marriage,  or  bequest ;  permitted 
them  to  engage  in  handicrafts,  to  carry  on  -trade  or 
commerce,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  nobles,  or  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth.  He 
assured  those  who  wished  to  embrace  a  military  life,  that 
they  should  never  be  compelled  to  fight  against  their 
country,  and  gave  hope  of  employment  to  those  whose 
talents  qualified  them  for  offices  in  the  colleges,  or  law ; 
he  exempted  from  taxes,  for  many  years,  those  who 
wished  to  apply  themselves  to  clearing  the  land ;  pre- 
served the  privileges  of  nobility  to  those  who  had 
enjoyed  them  in  their  own  country,  and  gave  religious 
liberty,  without  distinction,  to  all.  The  Swedish 
monarch,  finding  the  mediation  of  England  was  re- 
jected, bad  recourse  to  that  of  France;  but  Peter 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  he  had.  before 
offered. 

Frederic  perceived  he  could  place  no  dependence 
upon  the  assistance  of  his  allies,  who  had  suffered  his 
estates  to  be  ravaged,  without  the  powejr  of  affording 
them  defence.  He,  therefore,  urged  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace,  which  was  ratified  at  Nynstadt,  August  30th, 
1721,  on  whatever  conditions  the  Tzar  might  dictate. 
.Russia  preserved  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  a  part  of 
Carelia  and  Finland,  as  well  as  the  isles  of  Oesel,  of 
Dago,  of  Moen,  &c. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  senate  and  clergy 
proclaimed  Peter  emperor  and  father  of  his  country. 
The  ministers  of  France,  of  Poland,  of  Denmark,  and 
of  Prussia,  congratulated  him  on  his  new  title,  and  it 
was  immediately  recognized  by  the  other  European 
states.* 

It  is  singular,  that  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  affect 
from  pride  a  title  which  Augustus  first  assumed  from 
modesty  and  reserve.     That  skilful  usurper,  who  well 
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knew  the  empire  which  words  hold  over  mankind,  re- 
fused the  titles  of  dictator  and  consul,  and  contented 
himself  with  that  of  imperator  or  emperor,  because  it 
conveyed  no  idea  of  civil  dignity  and  power.  It  was 
simply  a  title  of  honour,  by  which  the  soldiers  had  been 
accustomed  to  salute  their  victorious  generals.  The 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  for  a  long  time,  bore  the  title  of 
Tzar,  a  title  which  the  Russians  had  formerly  given  to 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  which  they  re- 
garded as  a  contraction  of  the  word  Cesar :  to  this 
they  joined  that  of  povelitel,  which  answers  literally 
to  that  of  emperor ;  but  Peter  preferred  expressing  the 
same  thing  by  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  naval  and  military  operations  of  the  emperor, 
(for  we  may  now  designate  him  by  that  title)  were 
never  conducted  with  more  spirit,  than  during  the  period 
the  events  of  which  we  have  now  related ;  but  he  still 
found  time  for  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire. 

Taxes  had  been  hitherto  levied  according  to  the 
houses  of  the  Russians ;  but  Peter  caused  a  census  of 
his  subjects  to  be  taken,  and  a  poll-tax  to  be  enforced. 
He  excited  a  spirit  of  ardent  emulation  in  the  army, 
by  granting  to  inferior  officers,  the  privileges  of  personal 
nobility;  and  by  ennobling  to  the  latest  posterity, 
those  who  attained  the  rank  of  major.  The  common 
soldier,  drawn  from  the  class  of  serfs,  was  thus  per- 
mitted to  hope,  that  either  himself,  or  his  children, 
might  one  day  rise,  by  their  services,  to  one  of  the 
highest  distinctions  of  the  state. 

A  tribunal  wa»  established  at  Petersburg,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  police  throughout  the  empire.  A 
board,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  foreigners  and 
natives,  was  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  commerce, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  their  improvement.  Swedes 
were  employed  in  completing  the  labours  of  the  mines, 
and  the  sovereign  established  a  council  for  the  regu- 
lation and  superintendence  of  their  works. 

Peter,  who  dreaded  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
abolished  the  office  of  patriarch,  after  having  suffered 
it  to  lie  in  abeyance  for  twenty  years.  He  established 
in  its  stead,  the  Holy  Synod,  to  which  all  matters 
relating*  to  religion  were  to  be  referred  ;  ^iidLC^^^^>^<^ 
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following  oath  to  be  administered  toeaclr<rf  ite  neaibeffs : 
**  I  twear  to  be  a  faithful  and  obedient  eervant  of  aiy 
aatural  and  rigbtfui  sovereign.  I  ackBOvrledge  thai  he 
ia  the  supreme  judge  of  this  ecclesiaatical  <Killege." 

While  Peter  was  occupied  in  these  and  other  iono- 
Tations  of  the  state,  he  did  not  forget  the  bmlal 
fileasores  to  which  he  had  long  been  addicted,  and 
which  uhiBMtely  shortened  his  life.  He  instituted 
assemblies,  to  which  he  admitted  not  only  persons  of 
qaality  of  both  sexes,  but  merchants,  ana  even  ship- 
Wrights,  with  their  wives.  These  assemblies  had  laws, 
and  those  who  transgn>ssed  them,  were  condemned  to 
empty  a  large  jug  of  brandy  or  wine ;  hence  they  were 
often  converted  into  scenes  of  debauchery  and  riot. 

Intoxication  was  common  even  at  court.  The  en^ 
peror  delighted  to  make  those  drunk,  who  prided  them*- 
selves  on  &eir  sobriety,  or  who  had  an  antipathy  to  wine. 
A  certain  nobleman,  from  his  aversion  to  vinegar^  was 
never  known  to  eat  salad  ;  Peter  filled  his  moath  with 
ity  and  caused  it  to  pass  up  his  nose ;  the  blood  instantly 
flawed,  and  this  victim  of  the  prince's  humour  alsMSt 
died  of  convulsions. 

The  character  of  Peter,  the  first  emperor  of  Russia, 
bore  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of  Ivan,  the  first  of 
the  Tzars.  Both  were  of  a  despotic  temper,  and  each 
of  them  deputed  to  another  the  externals  of  his  power* 
Ivan  was  represented  by  the  ancient  Tzar  of  Kazan, 
and  Peter  by  prince  Fedor  Romidaaovski.  This 
Fedor  was  a  harsh  and  cruel  wretch,  who  was  always 
ready  to  punish,  and  who  never  failed  to  discover  crimes 
in  the  accused.  He  pronounced  his  decisions  without 
taking  the  opinion  of  another,  and  his  favourite  word 
was  :  **  without  appeal." 

As  eccentric  in  his  private  life,  as  he  was  severe  in  his 
judgments,  he  kept  a  huge  bear  in  his  apartments,  who 
presented  a  glass  filled  with  brandy  and  pepper  to  those 
who  honoured  him  with  a  visit.  If.  any  one  refused 
this  compliment,  or  discovered  signs  of  terror,  he  was 
sure  to  have  his  clothes  torn,  and  his  wig  plucked  off 
by  this  strange  master  of  ceremonies. 

It  was  to  this  fierce  and  capricious  man  that  Poter, 

JuM  absence,  oonfidfid  a  alhata  ok  Muk  ^h«%\\  vt  was 
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on  his  cruelty  that  he  depended  as  the  means  of  abasing 
the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  of  keeping  the  people  in 
awe ;  it  was  to  him,  as  to  a  sovereign,  that  he  rendered 
an  account  of  his  campaigns ;  it  was  from  him  that  he 
received  the  praises  and  the  rewards  of  the  victories 
which  he  won. 

Peter,  having  compelled  the  northern  powers  to  con- 
clude a  peace  on  his  own  terms,  turned  his  arms  to  the 
conquest  of  the  east.  The  Russian  caravans,  on  their 
route  from  Asia,  were  attacked  and  plundered,  and  the 
merchants  slain  ;  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these 
losses,  he  had  long  thought  of  gaining  forcible  possession 
of  some  towns  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  His  army,  which 
he  assembled  near  Astrachan,  was  composed  of  30,000 
of  those  veteran  troops,  which  had  conquered  the 
Swedes,  and  of  a  number  of  irregular  forces,  Tartars 
Kozacks,  and  Kalmucks,  which  were  not,  however,  to 
be  despised  in  a  contest  with  barbarians.  The  cavalry 
had  orders  to  lead  the  van  ;  the  emperor  and  Catherine 
embarked  with  the  infantry ;  while  Apraxin  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  fleet. 

The  army  was  landed  uear  the  gulf  of  Agrachan, 
and  after  several  skirmishes  on  the  road,  encamped 
before  Tarkou,  where  the  emperor  received  deputies 
from  the  governor  of  Derbent.  It  then  pursued  its 
route  thrQus:h  the  defiles  which  form  the  mountains  of 
Binak,  and  entered  the  country  which  stretches  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea. 

This  country  contained  only  a  few  villages,  and  had 
for  its  chief  a  Tartar,  who  took  the  title  of  Sultan. 
This  foolish  prince  assembled  an  army  of  6,000  men, 
and  attacked  the  whole  Russian  force ;  he  was  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  to  his  capital,  which  was  imme- 
diately plundered  and  delivered  to  the  flames. 

After  this  easy  victory,  Peter  arrived  at  Derbent. 
The  governor,  at  the  head  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  presented  him  with  the  silver 
keys  of  the  town .  The  emperor  then  made  his  entrance 
amidst  the  discharge  of  artillery  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  He  confirmed  the  governor  in  his 
authority,  and  left  in  the  castle  a  garrison  of  2,000  me!\« 

Peter  would  have  pushed  his  conc\\ie9\s  »V!\\\  ^vi\>^%x 
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but  the  transports  that  were  to  have  conveyed  ammu- 
nition and  victuals  to  his  army,  were  shattered  with  a 
tempest,  and  their  cargoes  destroyed.  lie  again  took 
the  road  to  Astrachan,  and  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Moscow. 

.  In  the  following  year,  (iMay  7th,  1724)  Catherine 
was  crowned  empress  of  all  the  Russians.  The  emperor, 
who  was  distinguished  by  rigid  economy,  spared  no 
expense  to  render  this  pageant  august  and  magnificent. 
The  robe  of  the  empress  was  made  at  Paris ;  that  of 
Peter  was  embroidered  by  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and 
it  was  the  only  splendid  article  of  dress  that  he 
possessed ;  the  nobles  and  their  ladies  who  were  in- 
vited to  the  solemnity,  were  clad  in  their  richest  attire. 

The  emperor,  having  arrived  at  the  church,  and  taken 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  held  the  sceptre  with  one  hand, 
and  taking  the  crown  in  the  other,  placed  it  upon  the 
head  of  Catherine.  Thus  the  obscure  captive  of  Mar- 
ienburg,  was  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  imperial 
power,  and  received  honours  which  had  never  before 
been  confirmed  by  a  Russian  sovereign  upon  his  con- 
sort :  the  festival  of  the  coronation  continued  without 
interruption  for  six  months. 

But  Catherine  was  miserable  in  the  midst  of  imperial 
grandeur  and  pomp.  The  health  of  her  consort  visibly 
declined;  and  in  proportion  as  his  disorder  increased, 
his  temper  became  irritable  and  severe.  Weaned  from 
him  in  her  affections,  she  formed  a  disgraceful  amour 
with  Moens,  the  chamberlain  of  her  court;  it  was  dis- 
covered, and  from  that  time,  Peter  never  spoke  to  her 
but  in  public. 

The  feast  of  blessing  the  waters  was  celebrated  at 
Petersburg,  January  17th,  1725.  On  this  occasion, 
the  emperor,  though  indisposed,  was  not  only  present, 
but  afibrded  his  assistance.  He  caught  a  severe  cold, 
and  a  fever  ensued  A  painful  disorder  with  which 
he  had  lon^*  been  atRicted,  began  to  exhibit  threatning 
symptoms,  and  in  ten  days  exhausted  his  strength,  lie 
perceived  himself  that  the  attack  was  mortal;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  firmness,  grief  extorted  from  him  the 
most  violent  and  piteous  exclamations.  **  You  see  in 
we"  said  he  to  his  atteadantjs,  ^^  Vvow  \»\^^\^ble  an 
aaitnal  is  man." 
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All  the  physicians  of  the  capital  met  in  consultation. 
They  were  desirous  to  inspire  a  hope  which  they  them- 
selves feared  to  cherish.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  disorder 
seemed  to  yield  to  the  remedies  which  they  prescribed, 
but  their  patient  still  declined. 

Perceiving  that  his  end  drew  near,  Peter  received 
the  extreme  unction  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  sent 
for  the  princess  Anne,  that  she  might  receive  his  last 
commands.  But  when  she  arrived,  his  left  side  had  be- 
come palsied,  and  his  utterance  failed.  He  died  on 
the  28th  of  January,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
aged  52  years,  after  a  reign  of  43  years. 

He  left  three  daughters  :  Anne,  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Holstein  ;  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards  reigned  ;  and 
Natalia,  a  child  of  six  years,  who  expired  a  few  days 
after  her  father's  decease. 

Some  writers  have  reported  that  Peter  died  of  poison, 
but  this  report  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  disease,  aggravated,  if  not  induced  by  habits 
of  debauchery,  which  he  had  contracted  in  his  early 
years,  and  which,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  in- 
dulged without  restraint. 

In  his  last  moments,  it  is  said,  he  reflected  on  the 
irregularities  of  his  life,  with  extreme  regret,  confessed 
that  he  had  shed  much  innocent  blood,  and  mentioned 
his  conduct  towards  Alexis  with  the  utmost  concern  ; 
but  expressed  a  vain  hope,  that  the  benefits  he  had 
conferred  upon  his  country,  would  induce  the  **  Judge 
of  air*  to  pardon  his  crimes. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Details  of  the  Emperor^s  Private  Life. 

I N  the  pre<feding  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Peter,  we 
have  occasionally  glanced  at  the  habits  of  his  private 
life.  A  few  additional  illustrations  of  this  subject 
may  serve  to  amuse  the  reader,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  this  distinguished  mo- 
narch. 
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He  wished  to  render  formidable  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  bat  he  deprived  that  throne  of  all  that  invests  it 
with  external  dignity  and  importance.  The  people 
had  to  recognize  tiieir  Movereigu  in  a  man  who  was 
simply  clad,  and  whose  manners  accorded  with  his 
attire;  who  mingled  with  mechanics  and  seameii,  adopt- 
ing their  manners  and  pleased  with  their  fare ;  who, 
armed  with  the  penalties  of  regal  justice,  delighted 
to  inflict  them  in  his  own  person,  with  his  fingeiSi 
his  feef,  and  even  his  cane.  A  retail  merchant. of  the 
present  time,  would  scarcely  deign  to  lodge  in  the 
humble  mansion  which  Peter  erected,  when  he  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  Petersburg.  A  bed,  a  table, 
a  lathe,  some  papers,  and  a  few  books,  constituted  the 
whole  of  the  turniture.  On  the  shortest  days  of  win- 
ter, he  was  always  awaked  ^t  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and  he  sometimes  employed  in  conference 
with  his  ministers,  the  time  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  devoted  to  repose.  At  six  o'clock,  he  wa«  to 
be  found  either  in  the  senate,  or  at  the  admiralty.  It 
seemed  that  he  pronounced  against  all  persons  that  he 
honoured  with  his  confidence,  this  terrible  sentence : 
ITou  shall  sleep  no  more  ! 

He  dined  at  one  o'clock.  His  table  was  more  than 
frugal.  His  favourite  dishes  were  those  of  the  people; 
cabbage-soup,  gruels,  a  sucking-pig,  with  cream  sauce, 
cold  roast  beef,  with  pickled  cucumbers,  lampreys  and 
ham.  He  accompanied  this  moderate  repast  with  the 
liquors  of  his  country,  quass,  beer,  hydromel,  and  the 
wines  of  H  ungary  and  France. 

Instead  of  the  splendid  repasts  of  the  ancient 
Tzars,  at  which  the  dishes  were  counted  by  hundreds, 
he  formed  clubs  with  his  ministers,  generals,  and 
favourites.  Each  one  paid  his  reckoning,  which  was 
commonly  a  ducat  per  head,  or  6s.  8d.  of  English 
money;  and  the  Tzar  pretended,  that  even  from  this 
small  3um  a  profit  was  derived  to  his  eook.  Some- 
times indeed  the  table  was  a  little  more  aamptuously 
provided,  and  wine  .>vas  drunk  in  abundance.  Peter 
compelled  the  most  sober  of  his  associates  to  drink ; 
he  forced  those  to  drink  whose  secrets  he  wished  to 
penetrate*     An  imprudent  vfoid,  \x\.t;eted  iu  a  moment 
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of  intoxicatioo,  gave  occmior  to  tbe  most  rigid  inquiries, 
and  whole  families  were  sometimes  ruined  by  the  dis- 
closittMs  of  iBtewperftDee  snd  riot. 

Peter  received  the  ninisters  of  foreign  states  wi& 
an  entire  neglect  both  of  cereniany  and  place,  declaring 
that  they  were  sent  to  his  person,  and  not  to  a  palace  or 
hall. '    When  tiie  Prussian  ambassador  wished  to  pee* 
sent  bis  credentials,  he  was  conducted  on  board  « 
Russian  ship.     H  aying  inquired  for  the  Tzar,  be  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  mast,  and  in 
the  act  of  adjusting  the  rigging  of  the  vessel.     Peter 
called  to  him  to  ascend,  and  take  a  seat  by  his  side'; 
bat  Prints*  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  igno- 
rance of  nautical  affairs.     The  Tzar  descended  by  the 
help  of  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  gave  upon  the  deck  the 
audience  which  he  bad  offered  to  give  upon  the  mast. 
Peter  one  day  invited  certain  ambassadors  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  Dutch  packet-boat,  from  Petersburg  to 
CroBStadt.     He  undertook  tiie  office  of  pilot  himself ; 
and  when  the  vessel  had  about  half  completed  her 
▼oyage,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm. 
One  of  the  ambassadors  importuned  him  to  land :  we 
are  about  to  perish,  said  he,  and  your  majesty  will 
have  to  answer  for  ray  life  to  the  king,  my  master. 
Peter  at  first  replied  with  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  then 
added  :  ^*  Sir,  if  you  are  drowned,  we  shall  aJl  perish 
together,  and  no  one  will  be  left  to  answer  for  your 
Ezceileacy  at  your  court.'* 

The  Tzar  was  one  day  taking  a  ride  with  his  general 
of  police.  They  had  occasion  to  pass  a  small  wooden 
bridge,  the  planks  of  which  were  found  to  be  ia  dis-. 
order.  Wbile  these  were  being  replaced,  Peter  was 
obliged  to  alight;  and,  impatient  at  the  delay,  he  in- 
flicted several  blows  of  his  cane  upon  his  compauioB^ 
enjoining  him  to  keep  the  roads  in  better  repair.  When 
the  bridge  was  refitted,  he  remounted  his  chariot,  and 
placing  the  general  by  his  side,  said  to  him,  as  though 
nothing  unpleasant  had  occurred  :  '*Be  seated,  bfother.** 
He  ot^n  de.scended  to  minute  details  in  household 
affairs.  He  was  fond  of  Lemburg  cheese  ;  it  was  hip 
ordinary  dessert ;  but  his  servants  also  loved  it,  and  ik^ 

*  The  Dame  of.tbe  PruBsian  xninUter. 
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perceived  that  it  was  never  restored  to  his  table  in  the 
saoie  state  in  which  it  had  been  removed.  He  one  day 
took  its  dimensions  with  his  compass,  inserted  these  in 
his  memorandums,  and  enjoined  the  president  of  his 
kitchen  to  preserve  it  untouched.  On  the  morrow;  the 
cheese  was  again  produced,  but  greatly  diminished  in 
size.  *'  It  was  not  in  this  state,'*  exclaimed  the  em- 
peror, **that  I  yesterday  left  my  cheese."  **  i  know 
nothing  about  it,*'  replied  the  president;  **  1  haTe  not 
measured  it."  **  But  I  have  measured  it,"  rejoined 
Peter ;  and  immediately  rising  from  his  seat,  he  in- 
flicted upon  him  several  blows  of  his  cane. 

These  familiar  corrections,  which  the  emperor  so 
often  inflicted  with  his  own  hand,  were  sometimes 
attended  with  the  most  fatal  results.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  Leblond,  a  French  architect,  whom  he  had 
procured  from  Paris,  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  his 
displeasure ;  and  in  his  fury  he  struck  the  artist  with  his 
cane.  Leblond,  who,  in  ttie  lofty  spirit  of  his  nation, 
regarded  such  treatment  as  an  indelible  disgrace,  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  slow  fever  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  terminated  his  life. 

Peter  had  sometimes  the  folly  to  vent  his  fary  on 
inanimate  creatures.  Designing;  one  day,  to  exhibit  a 
proof  of  his  skill  in  nautical  science,  he  embarked  iu 
a  small  vessel  on  the  lake  Ladoga,  which  is  often  tem- 
pestuous, and  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  more  than 
usual  agitation.  Alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  he  returned  in  haste  to  the  shore  ;  but  being  tfngry 
with  the  waves  for  having  prevented  the  display  of  his 
science,  he  sent  for  the  executioner  of  the  town,  and 
ordered  him  to  give  the  knoot  to  the  intractable  lake. 
.  There  were  seasons,  however,  when  the  Voice  of 
reason  had  power  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  Tzar. 
At  one  period  of  his  reign,  he  decreed  that  the  peasants 
of  Petersburg  and  Novgorod  should  be  employed  in 
digging  the  canal  of  Ladoga ;  and  the  senate  assembled, 
in  order  to  publish  the  decree.  Dolgurof,  one  of  its 
members,  exclaimed,  that  this  would  be  to  consummate 
the  ruin  oftwo  provinces,  which  had  already  endured  the 
jnofit  unmerited  wrongs,  and  that  the  language  of  re- 
monstrance should  be  aAAieaaeA  \.o  \Vk^  Tx\vx,     He  was 
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told  in  reply,  that  it  was  too  late,  forasmuch  as  the 
impecial  signature  had  been  given  to  the  decree.     But 
notvithstunding  this  reply,  Dolgurof,  fired  with  patriotic 
zealt,  jseized  the  paper  on  which  the  obnoxious  law  was 
inscribed,  and  tore  it  in  pieces  before  his  astonished 
fello;Hr8..     Peter  soon  after  entered.      The  procuror- 
general^  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  informed  him, 
with  trembling  lips,  of  the  daring  act  which  Dolgurof 
bad  Just  committed.      His   anger  was   immediately 
kindled,  and  the  affrighted  senators  dreaded  the  result. 
But .  Dolgurof,  whose  courage  rose  with  his  danger, 
stood  unmoved,  and  addressed  his  sovereign  in  the  fol* 
lowing  memorable  terms  :  **  Repress  thy  fury,  O  prince. 
I  cannot  believe  that,  following  the  example  of  Charles 
XII.,  thou  meditatest  the  ruin  of  thy  empire.     Hast 
thou   weighed   the  consequences  of  ordering  the  de- 
population of  two  provinces,  which  thon  knowest  have 
already  been  desolated  with  all  the  horrors  of  war? 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  canal  that 
thou  hast  projected ;  but  select  I  beseech  thee,  from 
each  of  the  governments,  a  just  proportion  of  victims 
to  the  good  of  the  state.     Employ  in  these  disastrous 
works,  the  prisoners  which  thou  hast  taken  from  Sweden, 
and  destroy  not  an  infant  country,  which  thou  hast  had 
the  glory  to  create."     As  the  faithful  senator  thus  pro- 
ceeded, Peter  became  more  tranquil ;   and,  after  some 
ppoments  of  reflection,  replied,  "  That  which  be  has 
JMStfitat^d  is  entitled  to  consideration.     Stay  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  decree,  until  ray  intentions  shall  be 
further  known." — These   intentions  were   to   employ 
tgreat  numbers  of  the  Swedes  in  the  labour  of  this  canal. 
.  On  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  son,  by  Catherine,  Peter 
shut  himself  up  at  Peterhof,  and  remained  there  three 
days  and  three  nights,  without  taking  the  least  nourish- 
.ment,  and  forbiddtng  all  invasion  of  his  solitude,  on  pain 
of  death.     During  this  period,  the  affairs  of  state  were 
wholly  neglected,  the  councils  had  no  chiefs,  and  the 
generals  waited  for  their  orders,  without  receiving  them. 
The  empress,  afflicted  both  as  a  mother  and  a  wife,  and 
at  the  same  time  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  knocked  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  Tzar:  The  as- 
cendancy which  she  had  so  long  maintained  oN^xVivcsiy)^^ 
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lost  in  the  tempest  of  his  grief.  In  these  circiunstances, 
•he  had  recourse  to  Dolgurof,  whose  courage  and 
fidelity  she  had  already  provqd..  Early  on  the  morrow, 
this  noble-minded  courtier  repairs  to  the  chamber  of 
the  Tzar.  He  knocks,  but  receives  no  answer  c  he 
knocks  again,  but  all  is  silence.  Determined  to  biave 
the  fury  of  the  monarch,  he  commands  him  to  open, 
and,  upon  his  refusal,  threatens  to  break  the  door:''! 
open,*'  exclaims  the  Tzar,  *'  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving;  thee  of  thy  head."  The  door  is  opened. 
Dolfpirof  enters  with  a  calm  and  majestic  air :  ^*  I 
come,*'  said  he,  *'  in  the  name  of  the  sejiate,  to  request 
that  thou  wilt  appoint  an  emperor,  since  thou  professest 
to  renounce  t|iy  crown."  Peter  is  insensibly  awed  by 
the  manner  and  address  of  his  virtuous  subject;  he 
embraces  him,  and  bedews  him  with  his  tears.  Dol- 
gurof  conducts  him  to  Catherine,  and  presents  him  to 
the  senate:  affairs  return  to  their  wonted  course. 

Peter  was  a  decided  enemy  to  all  monkish  imposture, 
aud  popular  superstition.  He  knew  that  the  people 
assembled  in  a  certain  church  at  Petersburg,  to  adore 
an  image  of  the  virgin,  that  was  asserted  to  shed  tecu*s. 
He  repaired  to  this  church,  ordered  the  image  to  be 
taken  down,  and  to  be  examined  with  the  nicest  care. 
The  imposture  was  immediately  detected.  The  weeping 
image,  which  was  made  of  wood,  had  a  double  pannel. 
Between  the  two  boards,  there  was  a  vessel  of  oil,  which 
bordered  on  small  holes,  perforated  at  the  angle  of  the 
eyes.  The  heat  of  the  waxen  tapers,  lighted  around 
the  image,  caused  the  oil  to  boil,  and  to  descend,  drop 
by  drop,  through  the  channels  which  had  been  prepared 
for  its  conveyance.  Peter  exposed  this  mechanical 
deception  to  the  people,  and  placed  the  image  among 
the  curiosities  of  his  cabinet.  The  author  of  the  fraud 
was  discovered,  and  punished  with  the  greater  severity, 
because  it  had  a  seditious  aim  :  it  was  intended  to  per- 
suade the  people,  that  the  virgin  expressed  by  her  taars, 
the  horror  which  she  felt  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
of  Petersburg. 

The  emperor,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  frequently  conversed  on  this  subject  with  his 
isourtiers,  in  order  to  exj^ud  Uievc  \deas>  and  to  convin^ 
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tfiein  6f  the  folly  of  astrologicaT  science.  He  ordered 
it  to  be  publicly  announced  in  1715,  that  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  would  happen  on  a  certain  day,  in  order  to  make 
it  apparent  that  this  event  was  not  ominous  of  any 
public  disaster,  or  divine  judgments 

Pteter  was  a  severe  economist.  The  expenses  of  his 
house  were  fixed,  and  defrayed  with  the  utmost  punctu- 
ality and  care.  He  allotted  certain  sums  for  the  army, 
the'fll9et,  the  government,  the  buildings,  and  the  manu- 
foctnres;  and,  without  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  re- 
venue, had  always  money  at  Command  for  inferior 
expences,  and  for  new  projects  that  he  might  form  for 
the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Both  Russians,  and  foreigners  who  were  attached  to 
the  service  of  Russia,  aspired  to  the  honour  of  having 
the  Tzar  for  god-father  to  their  children.  If  he  had 
accompanied  this  honour  with  large  presents,  he  would 
often  have  been  obliged  to  decline  it.  He,  therefore, 
contented  himself,  on  these  occasions,  with  presenting 
the  mother,  whatever  might  be  her  condition,  with  a 
kiss  and  a  ducat. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  economy  of 
Peter  sometimes  degenerated  into  parsimony  and  mean- 
ness. Though  the  sovereign  of  a  vast  empire,  he  wore 
soled  shoes,  and  mended  woollen  stockings ;  and  would 
borrow  the  wig  of  the  first  comer,  in  order  to  shield 
his  head  from  the  cold.  Having  occasion  to  lodge  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  forge,  he  learnt  the  black- 
smithes  art,  and  wrought  a  quantity  of  iron  with  his  own 
hands.  On  his  return  to  Moscow,  he  repaired  to  the 
owner  of  the  forge,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and 
demanded  the  exact  price  of  his  labour.  It  was  paid 
to  him ;  and  he  immediately  employed  the  money  in 
the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which  he  exhibited 
with  triuinph,  exclaiming,  **  Behold  the  shoes  which 
I  have  earned  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow.'* 

Peter,  unlike  most  sovereigns,  was  averse  to  hunting 
of  every  kind.  **  It  is  an  amusement,"  said  he,  **  which 
I  will  never  take,  while  I  have  either  enemies  to  con- 
quer, or  subjects  to  govern."  He  was  an  enemy  to 
cards,  and  to  gaming  of  every  description^  declaring, 
that  as  gamblers  lived  by  mutual  decei^l\ou>  \\.\9^  vm- 
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possible  for  them  to  cherish  any  useful  iMte  or  geoeroits 
pursuit* 

The  same  prince  who,  in  his  first  voyage  to  Holland , 
bafidled  the  axe  aod  the  saw*  wished  also  to  use  the 
more  delicate  instruments  of  the  surgeon.  He  made 
diflsectiona,  and  performed  ohirurgical  operations  uoder 
tlbfi  guidance  ol  the  celebrated  anatomist  Ruysch. 
Que  day,  as  be  was  surveying  in  the  anatomical  col- 
lection of  Boerfaaave,  a  body  that  had  been  preaorved 
in  spirits  of  turpentine,  either  the  strong  effluvia,  or  the 
horror  of  the  spectacle,  nauseated  the  stomachs  of  4K>me 
of  his  attendants.  The  Tzar,  wishing  to  overcome 
this  natural  antipathy  in  his  courtiers,  compelled  them 
to  bite  the  muscles  which  had  excited  their  disgust. 
It  was  thus  that,  incapable  of  preserving  a  just  niode* 
ration  even  in  his  most  laudable  tastes,  be  carded  them 
to  an  excess  which  bordered  on  ferocity  itself. 

All  kinds  of  occupation  were  included  in  the  sphere 
of  his  activity.  During  the  moments  of  leisure,  which 
he  stole  from  sleepr  he  was  sometimes  employed  in 
literary  labours,  and  translated  many  works  written  on 
the  arts;  among  others,  the  Architecture  of  Le  Glerc, 
and  the  art  of  constructing  dams  and  mills,  by  Sturm. 
These  translations,  made  for  his  own  private  use,  are 
to  be  found  among  his  manuscripts  which  have  been 
preserved. 

In  the  Fersicm expedition,  Peter  passed  by  Kazan, 
and  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Bolgar,  fi>r- 
merly  the  capital  of  Great  Bul|^aria.  Among  these».  he 
found  funeral  monuments,  with  inscriptions  in  Arabic  and 
Persian,  which  be  caused  to  be  copied  and  translatad, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  monuments  themselves  should 
be  preserved  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  and  care. 

In  concluding  these  brief  sketches  of  the  Tzar's 
private  life,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  summary  description  of  his  person  and  character. 

Peter  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  bold  and  majestic 
aspect,  but  sometimes  disfigured  with  convulsions,  which 
altered  his  features.  He  was  endued  with  great  vigour, 
both  of  body  and  mind.  Though  he  could  not  be  said 
to  possess  the  higher  powers  of  genius,  siuce  he  sought 
to  copy,  not  to  originate;  ^et  V^  intellect  was  acute. 
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and  his  judgment  sound.  >>ll6^  was  master  of  most  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  had  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
general  science.  H is  personal  courage  was  undisputed ; 
he  sported  with  the  elements  of  danger,  and  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  His  activity,  aided  by 
the  strength  of  his  constitution;  was. incredible:  such 
were  the  seventy  of  his  application,  and  the  ra* 
pidity.  of  his  movements,  that  he  almost  seemed  to 
annihilate  ispace,  and  multiply  time.  The  native  vigour 
of  his  understanding,  raised  him  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  country;  the  inflexible  decision  of  his 
eharacter,  awed  his  subjects  into  submisson,  and  im- 
parted success  to  his  designs. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  moral  qaalities  of  this 
prince?  His  courage  often  degenerated  into  fool- 
hardiness  ;  his  decision  into  folly  and  madness.  He 
sought  to  be  feared,  rather  than  to  be  loved.  His 
manners  were  ferocious,  his  pleasures  brutal,  his  resent- 
ments savage,  and  his  condescensions  mean.  He  con- 
sulted the  glory  rather  than  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects ;  he  was  lavish  of  their  blood,  if  not  of  their 
treasure,  and  raised  the  trophies  of  his  ambition  on  the 
foundatioh  of  their  lives.*  In  a  word,  he  was  despotic 
as  a  monarch,  inconstant  as  a  husband,  cruel  as  a  father, 
and  capricious  as  a  friend.  This  dark  picture,  as  the 
preceding  account  of  his  reign  will  have  shewn,  might 
be  relieved  by  some  lighter  shades,  and  more  favourable 
tints,  but  it  is  substantially  correct ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of 
liie  folly  and  corruption  of  mankind,  that  the  epithet 
'^'  great**  should  ever  be  conferred  on  such  men  as 
Peter  I. 

*  Witnen  the  building  of  Petersburg. 


CATHERINE. 

BBGAN  TO  RIION   in^.—J>l^D  1797. 


•Peter,  during  the  closing  scene  of  his  illness,  was 
desirous  to  write  his  last  will ;  but  his  hand,  palsied  in 
death,  could  only  trace  a  few  trembVvw^  aw^  '\m^^\l^^\. 
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linos.  Those  words  alone  were  les^ible  :  Commit  every 
thing — It  was  evident  that  he  intended  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  empire  ;  but  to  whom  did  this  dying  chai^ 
relate? 

The  principal  personages  of  the  state,  had  taken 
every  possible  precaution  to  have  the  emperor's  death 
announced  to  them,  as  soon  as  its  occurrence  could  be 
known.  They  foresaw  that  Mentchikof  would  strain 
every  effort  to  raise  Catherine  to  the  throne  that,  in 
quality  of  her  favourite,  he  might  guide  the  helm  of 
the  state ;  but  they  hated  him.  not  more  on  account  of 
his  humble  origin,  than  for  his  unbounded  avarice  and 
pride.  It  was,  therefore,  their  wish  to  remove  both 
nim  and  Catherine  from  the  government ;  to  immure 
the  latter  in  a  convent,  and  to  assign  the  former  Siberia 
for  his  abode ;  to  proclaim  the  young  prince  Peter* 
emperor,  and  during  his  minority,  to  engross  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire;  to  dismiss  the  foreigners 
whom  Peter  had  admitted  into  his  service,  and  to  re- 
store the  ancient  usages  which  he  had  abolished  with  so 
unsparing  a  hand.  But  Mentchikof,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  most  artful  measures,  had  ensured  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  wishes  and  plans.  Having  gained 
possession  of  the  imperial  treasure,  be  lavished  its 
riches  among  the  clergy  and  soldiers,  and  thus  sectired 
the  succession  of  Catherine,  through  the  medium  of  the 
most  influential  classes  of  the  state« 

No  sooner  had  the  leaders  of  the  state  assembled  in 
the  imperial  palace  of  Petersburg,  than  Catherine  ap- 
peared with  Mentchikof,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  and 
others  of  her  train,  and  proposed  herself  as  empress. 
She  then  withdrew,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to  enable  the 
nobles  to  deliberate  on  the  legitimacy  of  her  right  to 
the  throne ;  but  as  soon  as  they  appeared  divided  in 
their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  Mentchikof  gave  the 
word  of  command,  at  which  the  guards,  whom  he  had 
previously  bribed,  marched  out,  exclaiming :  Long  live 
our  empress  Catherine  !  While  this  scene  was  trans- 
piring, she  presented  herself  at  the  window,  to  the 
populace,  and  was  universally  greeted  as  the  rightful 
saccessor  to  the  Russian  throne.      Thus,  for  the  first 

*  Son  of  the  Aec«M«&  A\exW 
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time,  since  01ga«  a  woman  .sat-  upon 'the  throne  of 
Russia,  a  woman  of  obscure  and  ignoble  descent,  who, 
by  the  most  singular  vicissitudes  >of  fortiute^  was  raised 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  most  extensive  empire  in  the 
world.      <  ^  .        ., 

The  historyiof  Catherine's  infancy  and  childhood,  is 
still  enveloped  in  uncertainty  and  doubti ;  and  even  tlie 
year  and  place  of  her  birth  cannot  be  accurately  deter «- 
roined^     It  isiprobable,  however,  that  she  was  boru  a 
Livonian,  and  descended  from  vulgar  parents;   that, 
having  lost  them  when  very  young,  she  was  takea  into 
the  house  of  Gluck,  the  provost  of  Marienburg,  where 
she  served  as  housemaid  and  nurse  to  the  children,  and 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  soldier,  whom  she  soon  after 
married 4  and  who  was  slain  during  the  siege  of  the 
town.      It  is  more  certain  that,  after  the  taking   of 
Marienburgby  the  Russians,  the  provost  presented  him- 
self to  the  Russian  General  SeJ^remttef,  in  order  to 
obtaki  a  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  conquest  ;-^thatoa 
this  occasion,  Catherine  accompanied  her  master,  and, 
by  her  beauty^  attracted  the  general's  notice,  who  took 
her  to  his  home,  clothed  her  in  better  attire,  and  treated 
her  with  great  kindness.      During  her  residence  here^ 
she  ^as  seen  by  M entchikof,  who  being  smitten  by  her 
charms,  took  her  to  himself,  and  deprived  Sch^rem^tef 
of  .this.part  of  his  spoil.      Peter,  who  once  happened 
to  see  the  fair  stranger  at  Mentchikof  s,  was  in  his  turn 
allured   by  her   beauty,  commanded   Mentqhikof  to 
resigUf  her  to  his  possession,  gave  her  servants  to  attend 
her,  aiid.  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  '*  her  graoej' 
She  was  now  baptized  into  the  Russian  church,. made 
it  ifaer  principal  business  to  study  the  character  of  Pel;fV» 
and  gained  upon  his  affections  from  day  to  day.     It  is 
probable ahat  he  privately  married  her  in  17079  but 
that  he.  first  publicly  declared  her. his  wife  in  l^ll* 
He  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood  in  her  hongur,  ap« 
pointed  her  coronation  in  1724,  and^  as  we  hava  already 
se,en,  placed  the  crown  upon  her  head  with  1^  own 
hands.     Such  were  the  fortunes  of  this  extraordinaiy 
wo^an. 

It  is  -by  no  means  improbable,  that  Peter  himself,  if 
he   had  been  granted  a  longer  Ufc,  vfou\^  W^^  ^^- 
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clared  Catherine  his  successor.  A  great  part  of  the 
nation  was  strongly  prepossessed  in  her  favour,  and 
the  soldiers,  in  particular,  >^ere  her  firm  adherents 
and  friends.  These,  it  is  said,  on  receiving  the  tidings 
of  Peter's  death,  exclaimed  with  one  consent,  "  If, 
however,  our  father  be  dead,  our  mother  is  still  alive.'* 
Discontented  persons,  indeed,  were  not  wanting,  who 
saw  with  extreme  dislike,  that  a  woman  of  mean  de- 
scent, who  was  not  even  a  native  of  Russia,  had  ascended 
the  throne ;  yet  the  dissatisfaction  of  numbers  of  the 
great,  arose  less  from  aversion  to.  Catherine,  than  from 
hatred  to  Mentchikof.  * 

The  first  acts  of  Catherine's  reign,  were  highly 
popular.  She  reduced  the  capitation-tax,  ordered  the 
gibbets  to  be  cut  down,  which  Peter  had  erected  in 
great  numbers,  and  recalled  a  great  majority  of  those 
who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  been  banished  into 
Siberia,  paid  the  troops  their  arrears,  restored  seviBral 
privileges  to  the  Kozacks,  and  made  no  changes  among 
the  officers  of  state.  She  first  conferred  the  order  of 
St.  Alexander  Nevski,  which  the  emperor  had  instituted 
at  the  close  of  his  reign,  as  a  reward  for  talents  and 
services,  and  formed  the  academy  of  sciences,  which  he 
had  commanded  to  be  established.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  new  institute,  were  Delisle, 
Baer,  and  the  Bernoullis,  whose  names  are  still  res- 
pected by  the  learned  in  Europe. 

Catherine  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  German 
emperor,  on  condition  that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  tbey 
should  afford  mutual  assistance  with  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  and  that  each  should  guarantee  the  territories  of ' 
the  other.  The  particular  motive  to  this  alliance,  was 
the  desire  she  felt  to  assist  her  son-in-law ,t  the  dctke 
of  Holsteiu,  in  the  recovery  of  his  possession,  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick,  which  Denmark  had  recently  added 

*  Mentchikof,  in  tiis  youth,  was  either  a  pastry-cook,  or  one  of  thie  lowest 
menial  servants  at  the  coai  t  of  the  Tzar  Peter,  observing  him  to  he  n  bhuewd 
lad,  admitted  him  among  his  Poteschnii,  and  Mentchikof  was  artful  enon^h 
to  gain  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  his  master's  hnmonrs  and  ten^per,  that 
thoagh  Peter  often  treated  him  with  great  harshness,  yet  he  contrived  to.pie- 
serve  the  Tzar's  favour  to  the  day  of  his  death;  and  this  he  did  chiedy  by 
admiring  foreign  customs,  and  endeavouring  tu  place  the  Russian  nsagea  anA 
manners  ia  a  ridiculous  light. 
f  He  bad  married  the  princett  Anne,  Ca\\\et\Tit''«  Av\^\\v.er. 
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to  her  dominions.  She,  therefore,  made  the  most  urgent 
remonstrances  to  the  Danish  court,  and  ordered  a  fleet 
to  be  fitted  out  to  enforce  them ;  but  the  senate  and 
nation  were  averse  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
Catherine  died  without  a  battle  having  been  fought  in 
favour  of  her  son-in-law. 

The  bounds  of  the  empire  were  also  enlarged  under 
Catherine,  by  the  homage  paid  her  by  the  Kabinskian 
Tartars,  and  the  submission  of  the  Georgian  prince  to 
Bussia. 

The  empress  died  17th  May,  1727>  &t  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  or  thirty-nine  years.  Some  historians 
affirm  that  she  was  poisoned  by  Mentchikof ;  but  others 
assert,  with  much  greater  probability,  that  she  fell  a 
victim  to  habits  of  intoxication,  as  well  as  to  the  sin- 
gular custom  of  passing  whole  nights  on  sledges  in  the 
open  air. 

Previously  to  her  death,  Catherine  was  persuaded  to 
make  her  will.  She  appointed  Peter,  the  son  of 
Alexis,  her  successor.  If  he  died  without  heirs,  the 
crowa  was  tp  descend  to  the  princess  Anne,  M'ife  of  the 
duke  of  Holstein,  and  to  her  posterity;  After  Anne, 
was  named  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  last  of  all,  Na<^ 
talia,. daughter  of  Alexis.  Peter,  till  he  attained  his 
sixteenih  year,  was  to  be  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
priiici9i|ia)es.  A  nne  and  Elizabeth,  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
and  other  members  of  the  council. 
.  Jtisiaffirmed,  that  Catherine  could  neither  read  nor 
wcite ;.  herdaughter  Elizabeth  wrote  for  her,  and  it  was 
this  princeiQS  who  signed  her  will.  She  was  beneficent ; 
recognized. with  pleasure  the  persons  who  had  known 
her  in  the  time  of  her  obscurity,  and  honoured  them 
with  marks  gi  her  favour.  She  knew  how  to  temper 
the  severity  of  her  husband,  and  saved  the  lives  of 
many  whom  he  had  condemned  to  death.  She  pos- 
sesssed  a  sound  judgment,  and  good  sense  ;  but  nothing 
of  that  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  brilliancy  of  genius, 
which  have  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  her.  The 
reason  that  she  was  so  greatly  beloved  by  the  Tzar, 
was  her  extreme  good  humour,  which,  like  oil  cast 
upon  the  waves,  calmed  his  passions,  and  soothed  his 
pains. 
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PeT£R  ascended  the.  throne  at  the  age  of  twelre  ye^B. 
The  regency  was  composed  of  Uifi  princpss^s  Anne, and 
Elizabeth,  of  the  duke  of  HoltitQiD,.of  prince  Meiit- 
chikof,  and  .of  live  senators.  But  Meatchikof,  who 
could  bear  no  rival  in  authority,  and  one  of  whose 
daughters,  according  to  the  will  of  Catherine,  wa»  to 
be  espoused  to  the  Tzar,  seized  upon  the  person  of  P^ler, 
and  lodged  him  in  his  own  palace* 

A  party,  favourable  to  the  duchess  of  Holstein^and 
who  uished  to  raise  her  to  the  throne,  had  been  forgied 
during  the  late  reign.  Mentchikof  caused  all  itsjaem- 
bers  to  be  sought  out,  apprehended,  and  puxushed,  <Not 
content  with  the  espousal  of  his  daughter  to  the  Tzar, 
he  hoped  to  marry  the  sister  of  the  youug  prince  to, his 
son;  and,  to  free  himself  from  the  principal. objects  of 
hisjealousv  and  fear,  he  pursued  and  harassed  th^^diike 
of  HoUtem  and  his  wife,  until  he  <H>mpelle4 .  ^m  to 
leave  Russia  in  disgust.  ,,,^.   ,..,.. 

But  Mentchikof  did  not  stand  long  qn  thii^  pifiaacle 
of  power.  "While  he  was  bearding  with  inapunity  ^i 
that  was  great  in  the  empire,  a  mere  you^  waAwpf  kijlig 
his  downfal,  in  secret,  and  with  success.^  ,Iyfi(^  !0ol- 
goruki,  the  daily  companion  of  the  youag  empe^iif  Cook 
frequent  occasion  to  instil  prejudices  against  lOlteot- 
chikof,  into  the  mind  of  Peter,  aud  t(»,  ij^ploiv^l^m  to 
burst  the  shackles  which  this  haughty  sql^dct  Jt^td  im- 
posed upon  his  youth.  Dolgoruki*s^  insii^uatio«^:^ejDe 
the  more  welcome,  as  Peter  cherished  no  affc^ctioii.fof 
Maria  Mentchikof,  his  bride  islect^  and  op^nJy  avowed 
that  he  wisl:ied  the  conn.cption  to. be  diss^olved.,  Ment- 
chikof, who  had  presQCved  the . jf^LVour  of.  Peter. the 
Great,  and  who  bad;b.een^l-powerful  undf^^T  Catlikeune, 
was  now  overthrown,  and  obliged,  with  his  whole  family, 
to  depart  for  Beresof,  in  Siberia,  1727..  His  property 
was   cootiscated,    and  V\\e    Ue^^wies  which    he   had 
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amassed  were  poured  into  the  imperial  coffers,  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  taken.* 

Mentchikof  endured  his  reverses  with  greatfortitude. 
Banished  from  a  luxurious  capital  to  the  barren  and  icy 
wiids  of  the  north,  forsaken  and  scorned  by  the  men 
who  had  worshipped  him  in  the  days  of  his  grandeur 
and  power,  reduced  from  a  state  of  regal  affluence  to  a 
daiiy  allowance  of  a  few  rubles,  his  character  seemed  to 
be  refined  and  chastened  by  advermty.  He- died  in 
1729,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  His  son  and  daughter 
were  recalled  from  exile  in  the  following  reign.     . 

The  family  of  Dolgoruki  took  the  place  of  the  de- 
graded favourite,  and  might  be  said  to  reign  under  the 
name  of  the  Tzar.  Eudokhia,  the  grandmother  of  the 
sovereign,  was  recalled  to  court,  and  declared  innocent 
of  the  crimes  that  had  been  laid  to  her  charge.  She 
refused,  however,  to  renounce  her  religious  habit,  and 
selected  a  neighbouring  monastery  for  the  place  of  her 
retreat.  Moscow,  raised  from  neglect  and  ruin,  became 
the  residence  of  the  prince.  The  Rozacks  of  the 
-Ukraine  attempted  to  rebel,  but  were  subdued  by  the 
regular  troops.  The  imperial  treasure  was  enriched » 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  suffering  and  oppression. 
The  canal  of  Ladoga  being  completed,  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  trade.  The  empire  was  crowned  with  plenty, 
security,  and  peace.  The  nobles,  indeed,  riturn^ured  at 
theelectibn  of  the  Dolgorukies,  but  tlie  nation  was 
liappy,  aUd  has  ranked  Peter  II.  among  the  best  of 
its  Sovereigns. 

'■  The  young  Dolgornki  had  a  sister  remarkable  both 
for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  He  offered  her 
in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  who,  it  is  said,  had  already 
SK  his  affections  upon  her.  The  espousals  were 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  :  the  court  was  absorbed  ia 
feasts  and  amusements ;  already  the  day  was  appointed 
for  the  marriage.  The  Dolgorukies  beheld  themselves 
established  around  the  throne :  all  either  adored 
their  fortune,  or  trembled  at  their  power — but  at  the 
moment  they  were  touching  their  highest  point  of  ele- 

*  C<>iuMting  of  0  Ot)0,000  of  rabies  in  bank  notes  and  secorities,  l,O0O,0fO 
in  c«sh,  i03lb.  of  gi>l<l  ntensils,  430ib.  of  silver  plate,  and  precious  ttA«A\  V^ 
the  valav  of  abost  a  miilhon, 

2k 
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▼atkm,  tlie e»(^rar  wasaeized  with  the  smaU-po^K^and 
enpircMi.  ...■■/..•..  ...       •    •.  , . 

^etor  II*  departed  this  life  iu  tbe  oi^,  •he^vF.^ea  ^e 
29UiaQd  3Qth  of  January,  IJdO,  to  the  aims  of  Ostfij? 
iqaaiu  With  bim,  the  nj^^.  race  of .  the>  ffiroiiy^/^ 
Romanof  became  extinct,  with  him  the  fair^ikQjf^M 
the  nation  was  blighted  and  destroyed.  His  intel- 
lectual capacity  was  good  ;  Catherine  had  taken  as 
much  care  of  his  education,  as  if  he  had  been  her  son ; 
his  temper  was  mild,  and  his  conduct  beneficent  and 
kind.  The  day  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
wrote  to  his  sister  in  the  following  terms  :  '*  It  having 
pleased  God  to  call  me  in  my  tender  youth  to  be  the 
emperor  of  all  Russia,  my  principal  care  shall  be  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  a  good  sovereign,  by  governing 
my  people  in  rrigbteotisneils,  and  hi  the  feat  of  God/h^ 
hearketi'inf  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor  and  disti^e^^*, 
and  Granting  tbein  relief ;  at&d,  after  the  laudable  «±* 
adf^te  of  y^pasi^n,  letting  no  man  go  sorrowfni  frotn 
me."  What  a  happiness  for  Russia,  if  this  emperor, 
always  inspired  with  these  sentiments,  and  guided  by 
these  principles,  had  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age ! 
How  insciiitable  the  mysteries  of  that  providence, 
which  has  so  often  removed  the  best  of  princes  in  early 
life  ! 

Ivan  Dolgoruki,  having  witnessed  the  last  momefl^t^ 
of  the  emperor,  left  the  imperial  chamber  with'his^^^&roifA 
drawn/proceeded  to  the  hall,  where  thef  rtbbt^^'  wii^ 
assembled,  and  exclaimed  :  Lon^  live  th^  jbtttf|>rl^ 
Dolgonika  !— but,  finding  that  no  one  nnrted  rhlhfe^ily, 
he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  retired  in  disa^oitft^e^em 
anh  6bwf\iiion.  >       ;«  i  ^'.  ;a 

The  hish  council,  the  senate,  and  the  j^ertthyt^- 
sen/bled  td  dfiipbse  cif  the  throne.  After^i^fefti^^bis- 
cussiotid,  thciy  Agreed  to  cfffer  it  to  Arine;  dfeWa^ 
f  dttdi^ssof  Cdbrlkid,  and  daughti^rof  Ivan;^tfep-Wp*er 
of  iSrter  I:^  But'ftefbfe  ahnOOfidn|^tO  hef,  her  ^l^tlbh. 
th^yprepaM'atttiiiit'^r'^f  drtVcf^^  irhich  6lle^^afe  te 
lie  <^ompeHfed^<6  stgii*,  Jtnd  ^hlch  were  itf  ^ubstrfiter; '  *s 
follows  :  That  the  pew.  empress,  vyithout  the  consent, of 
ibe.hi^  ooimeily  sttottld  not  be  permitted  «itl>ar  to  «iake 
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oft«Veihies;  tofiiiiilsh&n;fgentlenim~^nnte)U'te  should 
be  well  convicted  of  crime ;  to  part  with,  or  illeoste 
an^fUiiSsof  tlw  crottit  >,  to  chooseeitheratiudbftnd  or 
^^fi^flsfar^'ifi  a  WoKt.'ftfti  aAi  eitipire,  Imtg  despotic, 
JAoild  %«  odftverted  inttfun  artMooraet,  at  the  will  Of 
It^-tidh^f'     ■      ■  ■■  ■■;-  ' 


T«9EE  deputies  of  the  assembly,  having cairied  tbeae 
Wtaditions  of  electioa  to  tlie  duchess,  ia  -Couijau^,  «i- 
tnvcted  liom  her  ^  pfomis^  Ui  ubeerve  them,  and  never 
jhtJitTiodMe  iuto  lluL»sia.  hec  favoutite  api)  obainbej^- 
latn, .whose  name  was  iBitnv> 

-.  lit  waii_^qoiD  perceiyed  tlfat  Aqne  bad.no  intention  to 
ful.f)l  tmr  word  i  ftii.  a  &w  days  after  her  amv»l  ia 
PptersbuTK,  Biran  followed,  and  was  imnudiately  ad- 
<^|te4.aS;.tne. principal  favourite  at  court. 

An  intrigue,  which  was  directed  by  Ostermaon, 
'^^WWliV'^^f  t|)e  empire,  was  the  means  vf.  inT^sting 
Jtt^'finUVf^.ifith.iabsplute  power,  T^  Dolgorakies^' 
Wlw  bjiAli'^^'^i^'^  °)Ost  active  io  iimitiog  the  pow^r  of 
Myk  (WW  W^^''^.>fi''>  were  arrested,  and  banished  to  dt£- 
ief^aiipf^t^.O|f  ^ib^ria.  The  princes  Galitiin,  wbo  had 
he^tS^  j^^tfl^esin  the  high-council,  were  ^banis  bed 
from  the  Court,  and  remained  io  disgrace  diving  the 
whole, ijf, the  reisn.        ,      . 

Bireii  obtaitieU  the  title  of  count,  wasdecorated  vrith 
the  order  ot\i>t.  Api^w,  and  B)ade,|lul^,of  Cuurland^ 
but  he  sullied  ull  bis  .|ion ours,  byj^e  moet  iphumwi 
conduct  .  Itis  inpqs^ble.  to. determine  the  number 
of  wielcbe^,  wbo  i^e^iidied  bytort*"^'  °f  *.*•*  drivoo 
into  e|y4l^,i  during  his.  sarage  admiQistratioa.t  -    It.  is 
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aiserted  that  he  often  concealed  himself  in  a  closet, 
while  the  empress  presided  at  the  council,  and  that  she 
was  obliged  to  come  to  him  in  this  concealment,  that 
she  might  receive  his  commands.  It.  is  moreover  de- 
clared, that  his  imperial  mistress  would  often  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to  soften  the  rigours 
of  his  government,  but  that  be  would  resist  her  en- 
treaties, and  pursue  his  brutal  career. 

In  I73I,  Anne,  who  declined  all  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage, adopted  her  uiece,  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  of  her  sister  Catherine.  This 
princess,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  abjured 
the  protestant  religion,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Anne, 
instead  of  that  of  Catherine,  which  she  had  received 
at  her  baptism.  The  empress  soon  after  selected  a 
husband  for  her,  in  the  person  of  prince  Antony  Ulric, 
of  Brunswick,  who  arrived  at  Petersburg  in  1733. 
He  came  to  Russia  to  seek  the  most  brilliant  fortune ; 
he  found  there  misery,  imprisonment,  and  a  lingering 
death. 

The  election  of  a  kinc^  of  Poland,  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  with  Persia,  and  a  war  with  the  Turks,  were 
the  affairs  that  occupied  Anne,  in  the  first  years  of  her 
reign. 

The  French  ministry,  in  1733,  made  great  exertions 
to  reinstate  on  the  Polisl*  throne,  Stanislaus  Leschinslcy, 
father*in*law  to  Louis  XV.;  but  Russia  and  Austria 
so  powerfully  aided  the  cause  of  the  other  candidate, 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  that  he  gained  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  arrival,  and  ascended  the  Polish  throne, 
under  the  name  of  Augustus  ill.  The  adherents  of 
Stanislaus,  who  had  retired  with  him  to  Dantzic,  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Russians  ;  Stanislaus  himself 
was  reduced  to  Ihe  necessity  of  seeking  safety  in  flight. 

The  provinces  which  Peter  the  Great  had  taken  from 
Persm,  served  ooiy  to  drain  the  resources  of  the  empire. 
The  Russiau  coon,  therefore,  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  divest  itself  of  these  ruinous  possessions  with 
honour.  Such  an  opportunity  occurred  in  1734,  when 
they  were  ceded  to  Kouli-Khan,  in  exchange  for  certain 
comuiercial  advantages. 
The  war  which  Russia  iaa\uW\v\fe^  vi\\)si  nScv^'XwV^^ 
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nbich  wBs  cofllidpd  bv  the'  directkiii  itl  freiieral 
ich,  Ims  but  few  clffiinis  tn  niteiitimi.  It  wns  bri)- 
.  Jtant  in  exploits,  but  expensive  both  in  money  and 
blood.  It  cost  the  RussiaiM  !5|1M)0  of  thi'if  velcrun 
ftmeps,  bul  invwured  iar  iheni  nu  soM  UilvartlOsi'. 
Thwugh  tiiey  Hubdued  Moldavian  miide  theffiiipke^'iiif)?- 
ten  of  Azof  and  Otcbakof,  yet  thuy  fierefiappy  to 
restore  these  conijuests  as  Ihe  prwre  of  a  peate  wMch 
tfaey  obtaieml  in  1740. 

JUn  the  'iOth  of  August,  1740,  wrs  1>orn  Ivan,  Die 
■evof  tl»e  princess  Anne,  und  of  tbe  pnnce  of  HrniiS' 
iridt.  The  empress  adopted  blm,  took  htni  from  I  be 
hands  of  bin  parents,  and  lodf^eil  him  in  an  a|<Hrinif  nt 
(Mitiguoua  to  lier  own,  A  abort  liriKv  »ftt>r,  she  4^11 
sink,  and  jiereeiving  her  end  approaching,  H)i|>omted 
the  Infant  prince  her  snccesser.  The  fRirfitts  nf  Ivan 
appeared  to  be  his  natural  and  rightfid  gitnrdixiis  dining 
big  minority,  but  Biren  rested  not  a  moment  until  he 
had  tnsde  himself  regent..  Partly  by  inlricac,  partly 
by  terror,  and  partly  by  the  aRsistanct'  of  Munich,  he 
obtained  an  address,  in  the  name  of  all  the  slates,  which 
imptoTcd  him  t«  accept  the  ree;ency,  until  the  majority 
of  the  young  prince,  which  was  fixed  at  the  ag«  of 
Beventeen  years.  It  was  necessary  that  this  document 
shoiild  be  signed  by  the  empress,  whose  last  raomeats 
were  now  at  hand.  She  was  sorroundei)  and  be«i^;ed 
by  the  creatnres  of  Biren ;  her  niece,  who  altentiTely 
watched  her,  was  not  suffered  to  speak  to  her :  she  signed 
the  instrument  in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  conttfnts.* 

The  court  of  Rossia,  during  the  first  year*  of  AniHs's 
reign,  prided  itself  on  eclipsing  all  the  other  courta  of 
Eanwe,  in  spleadonr  and  magnificence  ;  but  it  nMrely 
pataded  a  luxury  without  taste.  Here  waa  to  be  «een 
a  hosu.  clad  in  a  niAgnilicent  garb,  with  stoelcings dirty 
aad  tofn,  and  an  old  wig  thrown  in  dirorder  over  his 
head  ;  there,  a  belle,  arraye<l  in  diamonds  and  tha 
richest  stuffs,  disfigured,  rather  thau  adorned  willi  the 
fairiiiona  of  France,  and  drawn  in  a  conch  with  laan 
homa,  and  a  driver  covered  with  raps.  In  the  interior 
of  their  mansions,  |>ride  and  dirtiness  vied  for  the  do- 
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MMuted  that  he  often  concealed  himself  >■  j 
while  the  emprew  presidetl  at  the  cou 
was  obliged  to  come  to  liim  in  thia  concealai_ 
■he  might  teceite  his  commands.       It  is  niuta 
dared,  that  hia  imperial  miatreas  wt      ' 
heraeir  at  his  feet,  imploring  him  tu  soften  | 
of  his  j^rernment,  but  that  he  wouli' 
treaties,  and  pursue  his  brutal  caircer. 

In   17^1,  Anne,  whii  declined  all  thougt^ 
riage,  adopted  her  niece,  the  diiughter  of 
uf  Mecklenburg,  and  of  her  sister   Cathet 
princess,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of 
the  protestaut  religion,  and  assumed  the  ii 
instead  of  that  of  Catheriiie,  which  she  h] 
at  her  baptism.      The  empress  goon 
husband  fcM'  her,  in  the  person  of  prin 
of   Brunswick,  who  arrived  at   I'etersbuff 
He  came  to  Russia  to  seek  the  must  brillitif 
he  found  there  misery,  imprisonment,  u 
dealh. 

The  election  of  a  king  of  Poland,  the  Ci 
a  treaty  with  Penia,  and  a  war  viilii  the  Tnl^ 
the  affairs  that  occupied  Anne,  in  th<!  first  y 

The  French  ministry,  in  1733.  Diado  great 
to  reinstate  on  the  Polisli  throne,  Stanislaus  Lev 
fether  in-law  to  Louis  XV.;  but  Russia  and 
so  povrerfuily  aided  the  cause  of  the  other  cai 
Augustus,  elector  of  Sasoay,  that  he  gained  1 
vaetage  of  his  arrival,  and  ascend^  the  Polish  1' 
under  tlie  name  of  Augustus  HI.     The  adhei^ 
Stanislaus,  who  had  retired  with  him  to  Dantsic^ 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Russians  ;  Stanislaus  b^ 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  safety  in  Q 

The  provinces  which  Peter  the  Great  had  takehi 
Penm,  served  oiUy  to  drsin  the  resources  of  the  em 
The  Ruseiau  eoari,  tJierefore,  only  waited  for  an  of 
tunity  to  divest  itself  of  these  rumous  pouession*" 
honour.  Such  an  opportunity  occurred  in  1734.  ^ 
they  were  ceded  to  Kouli-Khan,  in  exchange  for  M 
commercial  advantages. 

The  war  which  Russia  maintained  with  the  Ti 
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'^lini  which  was  contided  to  the  direction  ill'  fie^iefal 
Murrich,  has  but  tew  clBnnis  m mtentioii:  '  It  «>»»  brit- 
Jiant  in  exploits,  Imt  eKpensJve  both  in  inoiley  and 
biood.  It  cost  the  Russi&nii  VS^nnn  of  th^ir 'vt^lcrari 
troope,  but  (n^cured  for  tliem  no'  naM  'tt'lvanta^i*. 
Though  lh«y  Hubflued  Moldncis,  imidc  thi^mwUp^  m^n- 
ters  of  Aiof  and  Otcbakof,  yet  they  Werehapjiy  to 
restore  these  conquests  as  the  price  of  n  |>eac«  TOlricli 
they  obtained  in  1740. 

On  the  '20lh  of  Aopust.  1740,  wns  born  l.ftn,  the 
son  of  the  priace^i  Aflre,  and  of  tbe  [innce  of  Brnrii;- 
wkk.  The  empress  adopted  him,  tiwk  hi«i  from  the 
hands  of  his  parents,  and  tod^eil  htm  in  an  it{iHri.nii?ni 
contiguous  to  irer  onn.  A  ^hort  time  nllcr,  sh«  fell 
sick,  and  perceivinf  her  end  Hpproncbin?.  ap|>omtcd 
the  infant  prince  her  sncccssoT.  The  parcnip  of  Ivan 
appeared  (o  be  bis  natural  and  ri^tfal  eoardiniHi  dbriftl; 
higminoTily,  but  Bif«n  rested  not  a  moinf>iil  until  tfc 
had  made  himself  regenL  Partly  by  intrirnft  partly 
by  terror,  and  partly  by  (he  assistance  of  Munich,  he 
obtained  an  address,  in  the  name  of  all  the  states,  which 
implored  him  to  accept  the  regency,  until  the  majority 
of  the  young  prince,  which  was  fixed  at  ihe  «ge  of 
seventeen  years.  It  was  necessary  that  tliia  document 
shoiitd  be  signed  by  the  empre^,  whose  last  moments 
were  now  at  hand.  She  was  sorroundwl  and  besieged 
hythc  creatnres  of  Biren  ;  her  niece,  who  atlentivcly 
Wmtcbed  her,  was  not  suffered  to  speak  to  her :  she  signed 
!&» instrument  in  perfect  ignorance  of  iti;  contents.* 

The  court  of  Russia,  during  the  first  years  of  Annf;'»i 
rai^,  prided  itself  on  eolipsine:  all  the  other  courts  of 
Bw»pe,  iu  sptendo&r  and  magnilicence  ;  but  it  nMrc4y 
primded  a  luxury  without  taste.  Her()  was  to  be  ir«en 
H  tean,  clad  in  a  magniticeat  garb,  with  stockings  dirty 
awl  Km),  and  an  old  wig  thrown  in  disorder  oror  bis 
head;  there,  a  belle,  array«<l  in  diamonds  and  the 
riobest  stuffs,  disfigured,  rather  than  adorned  wilh  tite 
fMtiotis  of  France,  and  drawn  in  a  conch  with  lean 
bones,  and  a  drirer  covered  with  rags.  1  n  the  interior 
oC'thesi  maitsoM,  pride  and  dirtiness  vied  for  tbe  do- 
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miaioo  :  st  first,  they  sought  ooly  to  display  their 
riches ;  afterwards  they  acquired  a  sense  of  propriety 
aad  taste. 

Peter  1.  never  had  less  than  twelve  buffoons;  a 
private  person,  in  most  inatanoes,  had  one.  Anoe 
had  six  of  these  drolls,  three  of  whom  were  men  of 
high  birth.  One  of  them,  a  prince  Galitzin,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  had  embraced  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  for  this  offence,  was  condemned  to  make 
sport  for  his  former  companions  and  equals.  The  wife 
of  this  unfortunate  man  died  ;  Anne  compelled  him  to 
marry  a  female  of  common  rank,  and  paid  the  expense 
of  the  nuptials,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  winter  of 
1740.  On  this  eccentric  occasion,  a  palace  of  ice  was 
erected,  in  which  the  nuptial  couch,  formed  of  the  same 
material,  was  placed.  All  the  furniture,  all  the  orna- 
ments were  of  ice,  as  well  as  four  cannons,  and  two 
mortars  which  were  placed  before  the  palace,  and  which, 
without  bursting,  fired  several  rounds.*  The  governors 
of  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  ordered 
to  send  persons  of  both  sexes,  from  all  the  nations  that 
were  suDJect  to  Russia :  these  were  dressed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  court,  and  constituted  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  feast.  The  procession,  composed  of  more 
than  300  persons,  passed  before  the  palace  of  the  em- 
wess,  and  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  capital. 
The  married  pair  appeared  first,  enclosed  in  a  large 
cage,  and -borne  on  a  huge  elephant.  Some  of  the 
guests  were  carried  on  camels ;  others  were  distributed 
ito  pairs,  that  were  drawn  by  rein-deer«  oxen,  dogs,  and 
goats.  The  dinner  was  prepared  in  the  riding-school 
of  Biren,  which  had  been  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
The  guests  were  served  with  the  dishes  of  their  re- 
apective  countries.  The  feast  was  followed  by  a  ball, 
in  which  every  one  performed  the  dance  of  his  own 
nation. .  Then  the  new-married  pair  were  conducted  to 
the  palace  of  ice,  where  their  lodgings  were  prepared, 
tod  where  they  were  compelled  to  remain  until  the 
•following  day. 
'    Anne  made  many  innovations  and  improvements  in 
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the  state.     Assisted  by  Munich,  she  introduced,  into 
the  army  a  new  exercise,  and  a  stricter  discipline. 

She  endowed  a  college  for  the  military  education  -of 
noble  youth  ;  and  abolished  all  diferences  in  the  pay 
of  soldiers,  and  of  officers  of  the  same  rank.  JBy.this 
alteration,  all  cause  of  envy,  on  the.pait  of  the  Rus- 
sians, against  foreigners,  was  in. a  great  measure  re- 
moved. »    .      ..  V  . 

The  empress  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  ^the  interests 
of  commerce.  With  a  view .  to  its  extension,  she 
relinqaislied  ihe  Persian  provinces,  and  esecnted  a  new 
treaty  with  Britain.  She  commissioned  her  \ambas- 
ssdors  to  search  out  fiersons  of  distinguished^  industry 
and  skill  in  the  trades  and  professions  to  which  Rdssia 
least  excelled,  and  send  them  into  the  empire,  c  :By  this 
means,  she  procured  a  great  number  of  manufacturers 
in  woollen  stuffs  and  silk. 

Peter,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  sent  outseveral 
able  persons,  to  sail  from  Kamtshatkfttowardis.the.north, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  North  Amernia  was  con* 
nected  with  Siberia  or  not.  But.  the  enterprize  termi- 
nated without  success.  Anne  appointed:  a -new  voyage 
the  same  design,  which  was  the  means  of/obtaiaing  a 
with  more  accurate  knowledge  of.  those  remote  regions. 

Her  reign  would  have  been  more .  felicitous, .  and  her 
memory  more  honoured,  if  she  had:  not  committed  her- 
self to  the  direction  and  government  of  a.  base. minion, 
and  left  a  will,  which  occasioned  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions in  the  state,  and  originated  the.  miafbrtune  and 
ruin  of  thousands  of  the  people.     ^ 

" ;  .    . !      ■■..•' 


.']  r'l'Q  V  f  '/ 

IVAN  yi..-.  ■.  -- 


■-■-  - 


BiRBN  bad  DOW  attAin^  the  summit  of  his.yumbiiiQn  ; 
if  he  was  not  addressed  in  the  style  of  emperor^  he  iiad 
the  prospect  of  being,  fpr  ipeveral  yearn,  ,the  ruler  pf  the 
Russian  empire.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  the  iia^Q«?^V, 
summ^r-paiace,  giving  the  parenlftQi  .iSii^  lem^^nssit^^^ 
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winter  palace  for  their  dwelliogt-wUh  a  j^arly  pensioB 
of  200,000  rubles,  while  liis  owo  amouutad  to  500,000, 
Instead  of  being  called,  as  before^  V  iUustrious  priace>" 
he  assumed  the  title  of  ''his  highness,  regeqt^f  jkhe 
Kussiau  empire  ;'*  at  the  same  time  howeTer^  gTaoliiig 
to  duke  Ulfic»  Uie  title  of '*  his  highness.'*    ,.        .^,-, 

The  pride  and  cruelty  of  Biren  increased,  wiibi  his 
elevation.  He  brought  upon  himself  uniyersal  Jiatred, 
and  at  the  same  time,  treated  it  with  contempt  Every 
day,  he  multiplied  inquisition  and  torture ;  every  day» 
he  added  to  the  number  of  his  foes.  The  daspolism.of 
this  haughty  oppressor  was  extended  even  to  the  faiher 
of  his  soverekn.  On  one  occasion,  he  oommandad 
Ulric  to  ask  u>r  dismission  from  all  his  empioymeBtB ; 
on  another,  to  confine  himself  to  his  house. 

No  person  vras  more  active  and  intriguing  than  Mu* 
nich,  in  procuring  the  regency  for  the  duke  of  Courland* 
As  a  recompense  lor  his  services,  he  was  promised  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  to  be  made  eene* 
ralissimo  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  hut  Biren^  who  knew 
Munich,  had  no  intention  to  confer  these  important 
ofiices  upon  a  man,  who  was  as  ambitious  as  himself. 

Munich  immediately  pejfceived  that,  if  he  would 
gratify  his  ambition,  he  must  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
regent ;  and  this  he  hesitated  not  to  attempt  He  was 
the  principal  medium  of  communication  between  Biren 
and  the  parents  of  the  Tzar.  On  a  certain  occasio^^ 
he  conveyed  an  angry  message  from  the  regent  So  th» 
princess-mother,  who  complained  of  the  insuUs  which 
she  daily  received  from  the  guardian  of  her. son.  Mu- 
nich embraced  this  opportunity  of  sympathizing  in^h^ 
wrongs,  and  promised  that,  if  she  would  honour  bUn< 
with  her  confidence,  he  would  rid  her  of  the  tyrant 
without  delay. 

His  oflbrs  were  accepted.  In  order  to  deceive  the 
tyrant,  he  continued  to  court  his  favour,  and  to  occupy 
a  place  at  his  table ;  he  even  supped  with  him  on.  the 
night  which  preceded,  the  execution  d  his.  design^ > 
While  conversinpf  atsnpper,  Biren  thus  addressed  kum  ;. 
"  Mr.  Marshal,  m  your  miHtary  expeditions,  bave.you. 
OBwer  oodertaken  asi  entarj^me  of  importance  dnni^ 
ilk  night  ?*'    Be  ngw  it^LOu^lW  \j^ni^  ^^ae«<««K^, 
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and  betrayed  a  momentary  embarassment ;  but  rec6- 
vering  himself,  he  preserved  his  seat,  and  remained 
with  the  regent  until  eleven  o'clock. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  marshal  called 
up  his  first  aid-de-camp,  colonel  Mansteio  ;  and  taking 
coach,  hastened  with  him  to  the  winter- palace,  where 
the  emperor  and  his  parents  were  lodged.  Having 
roused  the  princess,  he  summoned  the  officers  who  kept 
guard  at  the  palace,  to  meet  her  in  one  of  its  apart-* 
ments.  On  their  arrival,  she  represented  to  them  the 
indignities  which  the  regent  daily  heaped  upon  herself, 
her  husband,  and  her  son  ;  adding,  that  she  had  deter- 
mined on  his  arrest,  and  flattered  herself  she  might 
reckon  on  their  support. 

The  officers,  without  hesitation,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  princess,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Munich.  They  immediately  leave  the  palace, 
and  followed  by  their  soldiers,  proceed  with  the  marshal 
to  (he  summer-palace,  where  Biren  and  his  family  were 
sunk  in  sleep. 

At  two  hundred  paces  from  the  palace,  the  troop 
made  a  halt,  while  Manstein  communicated  the  orders 
of  the  princess  to  the  officers  of  the  regent^s  guard. 
These  welcome  him  with  joy,  and  even  offer  their  aid  in 
securing  the  arrest  of  the  duke.  Manstein  returns  with 
his  report  to  the  marshal,  who  orders  him  to  take  with 
him  twenty  men,  force  his  way  to  the  palace,  and  kill 
the  duke  if  he  made  the  least  resistance. 

Mansteia  enters,  without  obstacle,  into  the  palace, 
and  to  prevent  noise,  commands  his  little  band  to  follow 
him  at  a  distance.  W  hen  he  had  traversed  the  first  apart- 
ments, he  found  himself  embarassed ;  for  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  chamber  in  which  the  duke  lay,  and  was 
unwilling  to  make  inquiry  of  the  attendants^  tvho 
watched  in  the  antichamber,  lest  he  should  give  an 
alarm.  At  length,  he  pushes  against  a  folding  door, 
which  readily,  opens ;  he  enters,  and  finds  the  duke  and 
duchess  buried  in  a  profound  sleep.  He  approaches 
the  bed,  opens  the  curtains,  and  demands  to  speak  to 
the  regent.  The  duke  and  duchess  awake  at  the  noise, 
and  utter  loud  cries.  The  former  endeavours  tA  ^^ft.'^L'^^ 
but  Ma^fteh  falls  iipoo  him,  until  iVie  %u^\4&  %.\\\h%. 
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Uft  19  Iheii  conveytd  to  the'bbabh  of  the  marsBil;'  iMd 
driven, iu compafiv  With  an offi^el^^to tbe #iAl«ff-|^iffflbe. 

White  the  toldiers  were  thi^t>cc«i|]AtK!  witlv^tlie46kife, 
the  duchess  sallies  from  tlfe  pelae^,  hak^^  'Wltb'VKi^ 
hevelled  hair,  dissolved  ift  tear«; '  and  hiiinfirfg'tbrd^ 
ttie' streets,  m  pursoit  of  the  dake:  A' soldier  H^i&i 
her  by  the  arm,  and  drags  her  to  Meinst^i#;JWft<^''c;M*' 
mands  htm  to  lead  her  back  to  the  palace  ?'1>tifl)ii&ad 
of  obeying  this  command,  he  throVi^  her  do'v^'bh 
the  snow,  and  there  leaves  her  t»  perish;  The'bMptiiSli 
of  the  guani,  happening  to  pass  by,  raises  her  iip;  ^^ 
vides  her  with  garments,  and  has  her  takbA'  Mm^  id 
her  aparttniint.  8ilch  was  the  state  of  humtliallbfll-^ 
which  t*Fo  persons  were  reduced,  whose  very  tian^^kd 
beetfi  a  terror  i>oth  to  the  nation  and  cbdrt: 
-  At  four  o'clock  in  the  eveaing,  the  duke  and  dadn^ 
were  conducted  to  8chlo8selburg.  ll^e  fohner'-i^ 
aentenoed  to  death  by  *a  commissioii  of  «efiatoirs,  but 
the  senteabe  was  afterwards  reversed, ^  and'  h^^  #as 
banished  to  Siberia  iii  the  month  of  May; 

-Delivered  from  the  oppt'esskHi  of  the  tyrant;^ the 
princess  of  Brunswick  declared  herself  gt^at-^doifehess 
of  RoBsia^  and  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 
The  states  took  a  new  oath,  in  which  the  Pefg«nt  w«is 
named,  a.measare  which  Biren  had  nevtef*  vohtoi^dlo 
iuiopt. -  ••■•  "■"■■   '*•    ■'■'■•  ^'^■ 

Mani^sb,  as  the  reward  of  his  services  >ifF  th(elat6>M^ 
yoltttioif ,  demanded  to  be  made  generalissimo  Of  Ra^af 
bolh  'by  sea  and  land  ;  but  as  this  office  was  veti^rved 
for  the  prince  of  Brunswick,  his  demand  was  sted4«stly 
Tefused.  He  then  asked  for  the  soveitMgAtyof  Xhs 
Ukraine,  with  the  title  of  dnke,  and  Teceif«d':a ^ieboifd 
denials  A ti  length,  however j  the  regeol  <ion»fefriidcl'oa 
hint  the  titk  of  minister,  the  post  enjoyed  lyy>  Ostep- 
mana,  who,  therefore,  did  not  <ail  to  take  uiiiiAragia>a« 
the  iBippointmeat,  and  to  attack  himself  rhore  close! jf 'to 
theprinoci  who  had  been  oflfeaded-iby  Mj]nich''*SHappiK 
cation  for  his  posts;  Thus  arose  two  pariies;  one  faeltded 
by  Anne  aad* Munich,  and  the  other  by  Ostejnaana'dnd 
the  prince, 
.  iHfioicii,  who  believed  hVnneV^  s^^Tinvto  hisrivaiir, 
Affde  defiance  to  the  faitiber  oi  iVte  aiia^tat;.jBk»  3^t«. 
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pared  the  document,  by  which  that  prince  was  declared 
geoeraiissimo,  and  dared  to  insert  in  it,  *'  that  hisiself^ 
by.  the  signal  services  which  he  ^  bad 'rendered  to  the 
st«ite,|Was  fairly  entitled  to  that  post,  but  that  he  had 
wnayjBd:  hit^  right  in  favour  of  duke  Autony  TJlric,  as  the 
jfather  of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  had  ineen  contented 
to^cci^ptth^,  place  of  prime  minister.'* 

.Aft0riaslu)rt  tim^,  Ostermaon  was  made  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  Golovkin,  minister  of  the  hdme  de- 
partment. Thus,  there  was  nothing  left  to  Munich^ 
with  the  title  of  prime  minister,  but  the  war  department. 
Piqued  at  this  insult,  he  asked,  and  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment, obtained  his  dismission  from  his  postv  In  bis 
retiieat,  emissaries  every  where  followed  him,  his  most 
minute  actions  were  observed,  and  the  horse-guardfi  at 
the  palace,  were  doubled;  the  regent,  and  the  prince, 
hibr  husband,  no  longer  lay  on  their  ordinary  bed,  and 
changed  their  chamber  every  night ;  nor  could  they  be 
persuaded  of  their  safety,  until  the  marshal  had  quitted 
bis  palace,  which  was  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
court,  and  had  gone  to  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  happened 
during  the  regency  of  Anne,  was  the  arrival  at  Moscow 
of  an  embassy  from  Thamas  Kouli  Khan.  After  having 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  Sophis,  and  conquered  the 
empire  of  the  Mongols,  this  prince,  who  had  heard 
mudi  aouccniing  the  beauty  of  the  princess  Elisabeth, 
sentdto  ask  her  in  marriage,  at  the  same  time  promising 
io  intpoduce  the  Greek  religion  into  Persia.  His  am- 
bassador was  attended  by  16,000  men,  and  twenty 
pificefc  of  cannon  But  this  formidable .  troop  was  in  • 
vited  ta  stop  at  Kitzliar,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tereb, 
and^th^^aFmbassador  niade  his  entry  into  Moscow,,  with 
a  tfaia  oC'  only  3^000  persons  on  horseback.  He  pre* 
aented  to  ithe  regent,  on  the  part  of  the  Shah^  fourteen 
elephanta,  and>a  great  quantity  of  jewels,  anoog  which 
were  ve'tf  larg^'  diamonds.  The  presents  were  aooepted , 
but  ibtf  proposals  of  marria^-were  rejected^    .... 

•  MuiMobv  during  his  administration,  v^as  induced  by 
the  Prussian  monarch,  to  endeavour  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  between  -R  ussia  and  Austria ;  bcX,  tbt^t^i^tiX^ 
following  the  achriee  of  OitesmiRUI,. 
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The  following  nioroing,  Lestoc»  according  to  his 
custom,  repaired  to  the  palace  of  his  mistress,  who  was 
busy  at  her  toilette.  Finding  a  card  on  the  table,  he 
drew  on  it  a  wheel  and  a  crown  ;  and  when  the  princess 
entered,  presented  her  with  the  design :  "  No  medium. 
Madam,'*  said  he,  **  the  one  for  you,  and  the  other  for 
me."  This  bold  observation  removed  all  the  hesitations 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  die  was  cast. 

Prince  Ulric  was  informed  that  the  hour  of  danger 
was  at  hand.  He  communicated  his  knowledge  to  the 
regent,  and  proposed  to  her  that  guards  should  be  placed 
in  the  streets ;  but  she  rejected  the  proposal,  still  con- 
fiding in  the  protestation  and  tears  of  a  perfidious 
wretch. 

At  midnight,  Elizabeth,  accompanied  by  Lestoc  and 
Voronstof,  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  Preobra- 
jenski  guards.  Holding  a  cross  in  her  hand,  she  made 
a  speech  to  the  soldiers,  in  which  she  justified  her 
enterprize,  reminded  them  of  her  relation  to  the  im- 
mortal Peter,  and  called  upon  them  to  assist  her  in  her 
attempt  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne. 

Some  of  the  guards  had  already  been  gained  by 
bribes,  and  others  by  threats ;  the  affable  demeanour  of 
Elizabeth,  aided  by  the  distribution  of  liquors,  brought 
over  most  of  the  remainder,  and  the  refractory  were 
manacled.  The  conspirators  at  this  time  consisted  of 
several  hundred  armed  men.  Joined  by  all  they  meet 
in  their  progress,  they  march  to  the  palace  inhabited  by 
the  emperor  and  his  parents.  The  sentinels  are  sur* 
prised  and  overpowered.  Thirty  soldiers  force  their 
way  to  the  apartment  of  the  grand-duchess  and  her 
spouse.  They  command  her,  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth, 
to  arise  and  follow  them.  She  asks  to  speak  with 
Elizabeth,  but  is  sternly  refused,  and  is  scarcely  allowed 
time  to  cover  herself  with  a  gown.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  prince,  who  had  recourse  to  weapons,  was  seized  by 
two  grenadiers,  hastily  wrapped  in  the  clothing  of  his 
bed,  and  dragged  to  the  gate  of  the  palace.  There,  a 
sledge,  into  which  some  garments  had  been  thrown, 
receives  the  unfortunate  pair,  and  conveys  them  to  the 
palace  of  Elizabeth,  wbere, as i^mowevs,  they  are  placed 
under  a  strong  guard. 
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The  infant  Ivan,  equally  unconscious  of  his  elevation, 
and  of  his  fall,  was  gently  sleeping  at  his  nurse's  side,' 
when  the  soldiers  entered  his  apartment  in  the  palace. 
As  they  were  ordered  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  inno- 
cence, several  of  them  collected  around  his  cradle,  and 
watched  his  slumbers  in  silence.  At  the  expiration  of 
an  hour,  the  babe  opened  his  eyes  on  his  fierce  at- 
tendants. Disputing  which  of  them  should  carry  him 
to  the  empress,  he  was  frightened ;  and  to  still  his  cries, 
they  allowed  his  nurse  to  wrap  him  in  a  cloak,  and  ac- 
company him,  in  a  sledge,  to  the  palace.  Elizabeth 
kissed  the  boy; — as  she  held  him  in  her  arms,  some 
soldiers  passed  by,  shouting,  '*  Long  live  Elizabeth  !'  — 
pleased  with  the  noise,  he  extended  his  little  hands,  and 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  shouts.  **  Poor  innocent !" 
exclaimed  the  empress,  **  you  know  not  that  they  exult 
in  vour  ruin." 

At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  arrested 
the  marshal  Munich  and  his  son;  counts  Ostermanii, 
Golovkin,  Loevenvold,  the  baron  Mengden,  and  many 
other  persons  of  inferior  rank. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  empire  were 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth ;  the  troops, 
at  dawn  of  day,  were  assembled  before  the  palace  : 
the  accession  of  the  new  empress  was  announced,  and 
she  received  the  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  but  these  events 
produced  no  joy  in  the  capital.  The  people  in  gene- 
ral, had  cherished  no  desire  for  a  revolution  :  they 
felt  happy  under  the  gentle  sway  of  the  regent,  but 
knew  not  what  might  befal  them  under  a  new  govern- 
ment. Each  one  trembled  for  himself,  or  for  some 
member  of  his  family,  pnd  consternation  was  depicted 
on  every  face.  The  first  man  who  had  dared  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  would  have  re-esta- 
blished the  grand -duchess,  in  the  government  of  the 
state. 
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ELIZABETH. 

BIOAN  TO  RIION   1741.— DIED    1762. 

Elizabeth,  on  the  day  of  her  accession,  published 
a  manifesto,  in  which  she  declared  that  she  had  ex- 
pelled the  usurpers,  and  taken  possession  of  the  throne 
of  her  ancestors.  She  soon  after  published  a  second,  in 
which  she  endeavoured  to  prove  her  right  to  the  croXvn, 
and  informed  the  nation,  that  of  her  own  imperial 
grace,  she  bad  ordered  the  princess  Anne,  with  her  son 
and  daughter,  to  set  out  for  their  native  country. 

These  orders,  however,  if  given,  were  never  executed ; 
neither  Anne,  nor  her  husband,  nor  her  son  Ivan,  ever 
saw  Germany  again,  but  were  subjected  to  a  series  of 
injuries  and  persecutions,  that  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  relate. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  they  were  conducted  from 
Petersburg  to  Riga,  where  they  arrived  the  6th  of 
January,  }TA2,  and  were  immured  in  prison.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  Elizabeth  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
family,  by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  London,  and  Berlin  ; 
but  as  she  would  only  consent  to  the  release  of  the 
duke,  he  refused  to  accept  of  liberty.  From  Riga  the 
royal  captives  were  conducted  to  Dunamund,  and 
thence  to  Oranienburg,  in  the  province  of  Voronetz, 
where  they  remained  two  years,  under  the  care  of 
Baron  Korf,  who  treated  them  with  great  humanity. 
From  Oranienburg  they  were  transferred  to  Kolmo- 
gory,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  Sea,  and 
about  fifty  miles  from  Archangel.  Here  Anne  died  iu 
child-bed,  in  1746,  a  prey  to  grief  and  melancholy  ; 
principally  owing  to  the  privation  of  her  beloved  Ivan, 
who  had  been  taken  from  his  parents,  and  shut  up  in  a 
monastery,  at  Oranienbui'g.  Her  husband  survived 
till  1780,  when  he  finished  his  calamitous  career  in 
prison. 

The  dethroned  and  miserable  Ivan  was  brought  up 

in  such  seclusion   in  the  monastery,   that  his  mental 

faculties  were  deprived  of  all  expansion  and   vigour. 

He  was  not  allowed  eilViet  lo  \9x\\fe  ox  lo  read.     A 

moak  of  the  convent,  thou^Vil  lo  «An«».w^^  \vv^  lQ\Vw.xv<i 
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by  carrying  off  the  prince ;  but  the  attempt  was  fol- 
lowed by  ruin  to  himself,  and  additional  misery  to  the 
situation  of  Ivan.  Being  overtaken  at  Smolensk,  they 
were  brought  back,  and  the  unhappy  youth  was  confined 
in  a  convent,  upon  an  isle  in  the  lake  of  Valdai.  When  "* 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  transported  to  the 
fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  and  in  the  same  year,  1756, 
was  secretly  brought  to  Petersburg,  where  Elizabeth 
had  an  interview  with  him.  In  conversation  with  him, 
she  shed  many  tears ;  but  pity  was  sacrificed  to  ambi- 
tion, and  she  remanded  him  to  his  dungeon. 

Ivan  remained  in  the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  for 
eight  yearSy  in  a  bare  and  dismal  apartmeut,  passing 
his  time  in  total  inaction,  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  a 
lamp,  which  only  served  to  shew  him  the  horrors  of  the 
place.  He  could  scarcely  ever  obtain  permission  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  or  feel  the  cheering  beams  of  the 
sun.  All  discourse  with  him  was  utterly  forbidden  ;  " 
his  speech,  through  disuse,  became  inarticulate,  and  his 
mind  sunk  into  a  state  of  absence,  confusion,  and  gloom. 
lie  was  accustomed  perpetually  to  change  his  dress, 
and  admire  himself  like  a  little  child.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  descent,  and 
that  he  ventured  to  indulge  a  hope  of  re-ascending  the 
throne. 

Peter  III.  sooti  after  his  accession,  went  to  Schlus- 
selburg, in  order. to  have  an  interview  with  the  unfor- 
tunate prince.  Keeping  his  intention  secret,  he  was 
accompanied  by  baron  Korf,  and  some  others,  and  with 
an  order  previously  signed  by  himself,  gained  admission 
into  the  apartment  of  Ivan,  The  injured  captive 
appeared  very  clean  and  neat,  though  his  clothes  were 
coarse.  Peter  had  not  been  long  in  the  room,  before 
the  reflections  that  crowded  upon  his  mind,  obliged  him 
to  return  into  the  air.  **  I  now  feel  myself,'*  said  he  to 
one  of  his  attendants,  •*  very  much  refreshed.  I  was 
so  exceedingly  shocked,  as  to  be  very  near  fainting." 
Ivaii  talked  very -incoherently,  one  moment  pretending 
to  be  the  emperor  Ivan,  and  the  next  a  body,  into 
which  the  soulof  that  emperor,  now  dead,  had  migrated^ 
When  asked  why  he  thought  himself  aa  eav^etvst^ 
he  said^  he  k^d  learat  it  from  Vus  i^aiteuXa  ^\A  ^'s:^^^ 

2  l2 
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Beiug  questioned  whether  he  remembered  his  parents, 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  bitterly  lamented  that 
Elizabeth  had  kept  both  them  and  himself  in  such  a 
wretched  condition.  He  recollected,  he  added,  that 
they  were  all  under  the  care  of  an  officer,  the  only 
person  who  had  ever  shewn  them  any  tenderness.  Korf 
immediately  inquired,  whetlier  he  should  know  that 
officer.  **  1  should  not  at  present,"  returned  Ivan,  *<  it 
is  so  long  ago,  and  1  was  then  a  child ;  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  his  name,  it  is  Korf."  The  general  being  very 
much  affected,  Peter,  who  was  likewise  moved,  said, 
in  a  broken  voice:  **  Baron,  you  see,  a  good  deed  is 
never  lost." 

Peter  conversed  nearly  an  hour  with  the  dethroned 
prince.  j%s  he  proposed  to  give  him  liberty,  he  left  a 
confidential  servant  in  the  apartment,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  idiocy  of  Ivan  was  real  or  feigned.  It 
soon  appearing  that  he  was  actually  disordered  in  his 
mind,  all  idea  of  releasing  him  was  abandoned.  He 
was  now  transported  to  Kezholm,  another  fortress  in 
the  Ladoga  lake.  In  passing  from  Schlusselburg  to  a 
galliot,  stationed  at  some  distance  for  his  reception, 
the  wind  being  boisterous,  the  boat  was  upset,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  On  the  accession 
of  Catherine  II.*  he  was  removed  from  Kexholm, 
and  the  carriage  breaking  down,  he  was  led,  covered 
with  a  cloak,  through  Schlusselburg,  to  his  former 
prison,  where  he  was  confined  till  his  death,  an  event 
which  was  attended  with  the  following  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances : — 

A  lieutenant,  named  Mirovitch,  thinking  himself 
neglected  as  an  officer,  determined  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  empress,  by  delivering  Ivan  from  his  dungeon, 
and  placing  him  on  the  throne.  In  this  daring  enter- 
prise, he  was  joined  by  Ushakof,  lieutenant  in  another 
regiment  These  conspirators  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  each  other,  on  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  church, 
and  having  invoked  the  Almighty  to  aid  their  attempt, 
drew  up  a  manifesto,  which  they  intended  to  distribute 
as  soon  as  Ivan  was  liberated.  Summer  was  chosen 
to  achieve  this  enterprize,  when  it  was  expected  the 

*  Catherine  likewise  onoe  coixveT«e^N«Viyk\iV(\\\xk  \irvwci« 
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empress  would  be  in  Livonia.  Though  in  this  interval, 
his  associate  was  drowned,  Mirovitch  persevered.  He 
endeavoured  to  infuse  seditious  principles  unto  Tikon 
Casatkiu,  arservarft  of  the  court,  and  communicated 
his  design  to  Tchevaridsef,  a  lieutenant  in  the  artillery. 
During  the  week  in  which  he  was  on  duty  in  the  fort- 
ress, he  was  only  able  to  mark  the  door  of  Ivan's 
apartment,  which  he  showed  to  Tchevaridsef,  who  came 
from  Petersburg  to  visit  him.  When  his  time  expired,  he 
contiived  to  be  continued  on  guard  another  week.  On 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  he  had  only  gained  one 
common  soldier,  Jacob  Piskof.  About  ten,  he  first 
hinted  his  intentions  to  three  corporals,  and  two  soldiers; 
and  though  they  w'ere  at  first  faithful  to  the  empress, 
they  were  at  length  persuaded  to  favour  his  attempt. 
But  timid  and  irresolute,  they  proposed  to  wait  for 
a  more  favourable  opportunity,  to  which  Mirovitch 
seemed  to  assent. 

Between  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  however,  he  • 
renewed  his  solicitations,  and  by  bribes  and  promises, 
secured  their  concurrence.  With  these  six  assistants, 
he  collected  about  forty  of  the  soldiers,  and  pretending 
an  order  from  the  empress,  commanded  them  to  load 
their  pieces,  and  march  to  Ivan's  prison.  In  his  way, 
meeting  the  governor,  who  had  been  roused  by  the  noise, 
Mirovitch  knocked  him  down,  and  having  entrusted  him 
to  some  of  the  party,  advanced  to  the  gate  of  the  prince's 
dungeon.  Being  refused  admittance,  he  ordered  his 
followers  to  fire.  As  the  centinels  returned  the  fire, 
Mirovitch 's  soldiers  retreated,  and  it  was  only  by 
reading  an  order  from  the  empress,  which  he  had  forged, 
and  adding  threats,  promises,  and  entreaties,  that  he 
prevailed  with  them  again  to  advance.  A  piece  of  ar^ 
tillery  was  pointed-  against  the  prison  door,  when  it  was 
suddenly  opened  for  their  admission. 

The  officers  Vlasief  and  Tchekin,  who  had  secret 
orders  to  put  their  prisoner  to  death,  in  case  of  an 
attempt  to  rescue  him,  seeing  the  soldiers  return  with 
the  gun,  considered  further  resistance  as  vain,  and  drew 
their  swords  upon  the  unhappy  Ivart.  The  prince,  full 
six  feet  high,  well  formed,  and  of  athletic  strength, 
though  almost  naked  and  unarmed,  detetv^^^  \v\\!&s«^& 
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wtth  all  tbe  courage  of  despair.  His  hand  was  pieFced, 
yet  he  broke  one  of  their  swords,  and  resisted  ifotil 
stabbed  in  several  parts,  and  wounded  in  the  back,  he 
was  throwu  down.  The  oihcers  now  opened  the  door^ 
and  pointing  to  the  body  of  the  murdered  prince,  ex- 
claimed: ^*  Here  is  your  emperor!"  Mirovitcli,  on 
seeing  the  dismal  spectacle,  was  at  first  confounded ; 
but  soon  collected  his  courage,  and  finding  his  hopes 
blasted,  surrendered  himself  with  perfect  composure. 

When  the  body  of  Ivan  was  exposed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  great  crowds  collected  from  different 
quarters,  and,  by  various  attitudes  and  expressions  of 
grief,  bewailed  a  prince,  who  in  unconscious  infancy  had 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Russia  ;  had  drawn  out  a  wretched 
existence  in  successive  dungeons,  and  perished  by  the 
hand  of  violence,  a  sacrifice  to  the  state.  As  a  tumult 
was  apprehended,  from  the  uncommon  concourse,  his 
body  was  wrapped  in  a  sheep-skin,  and  buried,  with- 
out ceremony,  in  the  old  chapel  of  the  fortress. 

Mirovitch  and  his  accomplices,  after  being  examined 
at  Schlusselburg,  were  again  examined  at  Petersburg, 
by.  a  select  committee.  It  appeared  from  all  the  in- 
quiries, that  Mirovitch  had  been  his  own  adviser  and 
instigator.  He  solemnly  professed  that  he  had  no  as- 
sociates, except  his  fellow-prisoners.  He  was  sentenced 
to  lose  his  head,  a  punishment  which  he  suffered  with 
great  tranquillity.  His  followers  received  different 
punishments,  according  to  the  reputed  degrees  of  their 
guUt. 

It  was  even  reported,  that  Mirovitch  was  encouraged 
by  the  court  in  the  attempt  that  occasioned  Ivan*s 
death.  But  there  seems  little  ground  for  this  accusa- 
tion, except  the  advantage  which  Catherine  reaped 
from  the  removal  of  a  prisoner,  whoss  life  might  afford 
a  feeble  hope  to  discontented  spirits,  and  allure  them 
to  some  desperate  enterprise. 

We  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  history. 

Whatever  severity  the  empress  PJlizabeth  displayed 

against  the  deposed  regent  and  her  family,  and  though 

she  had  banished  the  chiefs  of  the  late  administration, 

Ostermana  and  Munich,  to  Siberia  ;  yet,  on  the  otlier 

haod,  s/ie  recalled  many  t\\ou^a\^d&vi>ao>cv^Vvi^^<s»^ 
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demned  to  exile  in  those  dreary  regions,  under  the  late 
regency  ;  among  whom  were  even  two  Dolgorukies, 
whom  she  reinstated  in  their  posts  What  Munich  and 
Ostermann  had  been  under  the  preceding  governments, 
Bestuchef  now  became.  As  the  friend  of  Biren,  he  had 
been  exiled  with  him,  but  on  Munich's  disgrace,  was 
liberated  and  recalled  by  the  regent  Anne.  Elizabeth 
now  appointed  him  vice-chancellor,  and  soon  after  pro- 
moted him  to  the  high  office  of  grand-chancellor ;  in 
which  station,  he  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Russian 
government,  almost  entirely  at  his  own  will. 

The  empress,  to  shew  her  gratitude  to  the  Preobra- 
jenski  guards,  for  their  services  in  raising  her  to  the 
throne,  honoured  the  troop  of  grenadiers  with  the  rank 
of  nobility,  and  appointed  herself  their  colonel.  ,  In- 
toxicated with  these  marks  of  favour,  they  rioted  in  all 
kinds  of  excess,  and  came  to  the  brutal  resolution  of 
murdering  all  foreigners  who  might  fall  in  their  way. 
Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  exert  her  authority,  to  repress 
the  arrogance  of  her  favourites;  but,  their  hatred  to 
foreigners,  though  punished  when  discovered,  svas  of 
essential  injury  to  the  service. 

The  Swedes,  who  had,  during  the  regency  of  Anne, 
entered  into  a  war,  to  recover  their  ancient  possessions, 
perceiving  that  Elizabeth  was  net  inclined  to  relinquish 
them,  continued  hostilities  :  but  they  were  not  successful. 
Their  troops  were  surrounded  at  Helsingfor,  and  obliged 
to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return 
with  their  arms  to  Sweden.  Disappointed  in  their 
expectation,  they  agreed  to  a  peace,  on  the  basis  of 
that  of  Nieustadt,  surrendered  Frederickstadt  and  Wil- 
manstrand  to  Elizabeth,  and,  at  her  request,  nominated 
Frederick  Adolphus  as  successor  to  the  throne. 

During  the  war  with  Sweden,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  Elizabeth,  in  the  very  centre  of  her 
court.  It  was  directed  by  the  marquis  de  Bott^i,  envoy 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  at  Berlin,  and  formerly 
minister  of  that  princess  in  Russia.  The  principal 
conspirators  were  Lapukhin,  commissary-general  of 
marine,  and  his  wife ;  madam  Bestuchef,  sister-in-law 
to  the  grand-chancellor ;  the  cViambeiWvw  VI\\\«v\lA^X, 
and  other  persons,  of  inferior  considexaXAow.    HtYkfe  \ftax- 
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quis  encouraged  them  by  his  correspondence,  in  which 
he  promised  them  the  aid  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  he  assured  them,  cherished 
an  ardent  desire  to  end  the  captivity  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  to  restore  Ivan,  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  nephew,  to  the  Russian  throne 

The  conspirators  were  distinguished  equally  by  im- 
prudence and  irresolution.  Lapukhin,  a  brother  of  the 
general  of  that  name,  being  at  table  with  some  officers, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  young  emperor  for  a  toast, 
ana  indulged,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  broad  and 
unguarded  invectives  against  Elizabeth.  This  indis- 
cretion was  immediately  reported  to  the  empress ;  spies 
were  appointed ;  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  were 
detected,  and  its  authors  punished. 

This  conspiracy  threatened  to  embroil  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Russia ;  but  the  queen  of  Hungary  dis- 
avowed all  knowledge  of  the  plot;  and  the  marquis  of 
Botta  was  recalled. 

Elizabeth  had  appointed  the  duke  of  Holstein  her 
successor,  and  haa  selected  for  his  consort  Sophia 
Augustus,  daughter  of  Christian  Augustus,  reigning 
prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst*  The  young  princess  was 
conducted  to  Moscow  by  her  mother,  who  was  born 
princess  of  Holstein-Gottorf.  Sophia  embraced  the 
Greek  religion;  the  empress  gave  her  the  name  of 
Catherine,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  on  the  1st  of  September,  1744.  The  fruit  of  this 
union  was  Paul  Petrovitch,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Paul. 

Elizabeth  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Prus- 
sian monarch,  in  1743,  but  it  was  of  short  duration. 
When,  in  1745,  Frederic  requested  her  to  guarantee  its 
performance,  she  rejected  his  application,  and  in  the 
following  y«ir  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Austria,  to 
which  the  electorate  king  of  Poland  was  invited  to 
accede.  Rumours  were  now  in  circulation,  that  a 
rupture  was  approaching  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
These,  however,  were  publicly  contradicted  by  both 
courts,  who  declared  that  no  misunderstanding  had 
arisen  between  them.  It  was  certain,  nevertheless, 
that  Russia,  the  ally  oi  Au?»U\a,\N^\ft^vcv%^\«^'Wfl.- 
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tions  for  war,  and  that  both  courts  were  straining  their, 
efforts  to  draw  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  into  a  confederacy,  which  from  a  defensive 
might  be  soon  converted  into  an  offensive  alliance. 

Le^toc,  to  whom  Elizabeth  was  indebted  for  her 
elevation 9  and  whom  she  had  placed  at  the  head  of  ' 
the  medical  department,  with  a  salary  of  7»000  rubles, 
entertained  a  strong  predilection  for  the  Prussian 
monarch,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  obnoxious 
to  Bestuchef.  His  services  were  now  forgotten,  and 
he  was  at  length  involved  in  the  catastrophe  by  which 
so  many  favourites  in  Russia  had  finished  their  career 
— a  banishment  to  Siberia.  No  sooner  was  he  disgraced, 
than  all  possible  means  were  employed  to  excite  new 
dissensions  between  Elizabeth  and  Frederic. 

A  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
which  he  makes  the  mother  of  the  empress  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  a  petty  officer,  together  with  a  free 
remark  on  her  own  irregularities,  which  escaped  him 
at  table,  and  was  reported  to  her  with  aggravations, 
made  Elizabeth  the  personal  enemy  of  Frederic ;  and 
while  provoked  by  the  satire  of  that  prince,  it  was  not 
dilHcult  to  persuade  her  that  he  was  concerting  mea- 
sures against  her  government.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  numerous  endeavours  of  the  Prussian  party  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  preserve  the  bond  of  amity  between 
the  two  monarchs,  the  empress,  in  the  ^ear  1750,  re- 
called her  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Berlin ;  and 
Frederic  followed  her  example  with  his  minister  at  the 
Russian  court.  In  1753,  it  was  agreed  between  Russia 
and  Austria,  to  resist  all  further  increase  of  the  Prussian 
power ;  and,  in  1755,  proceeding  a  step  further,  they 
resolved  to  place  themselves  in  a  condition  to  attack 
Prussia,  or,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  that  power,  to 
resist  with  energy  and  success. 

When  the  English  and  Prussian  monarchs  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  by  which  they  guaranteed  each  other's 
dominions,  Elizabeth  joined  the  alliance  formed  by 
France  and  Austria,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
power  of  those  monarchs  In  conformity  with  this  en- 
gagement, general  Fermor,  aided  by  iVve.  "^w^svaiw  ^%fcV 
undertook  the  reduction  of  Meme\ ;  v?\u\ft  ^tv  %\\fit^  ^"^ 
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80,000  men,  under  marshal  Apraxin,  invaded  Prussia. 
From  the  moment  of  their  entering  the  Prusssian  ter- 
ritory, the  soldiers  of  this  army  committed  such  bar- 
barities as  had  not  been  heard  of  in  the  military  history 
of  Europe,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  The  in- 
habitants every  where  deserted  the  land  before  them, 
and  a  total  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ensued. 

An  army  of  24,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
field -marshal  Lehvald,  was  ail  the  force  that  Frederic 
had  been  able  to  leave  behind  him,  for  the  defence  of  his 
dominions ;  and  yet  the  marshal  had  the  boldness  to 
quit  his  camp  at  Vehlau,  and  give  battle  to  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  dOth  of  August,  at  a  place  called  Nor- 
kitten,  not  far  from  Grosyaegersdof.  Revenge  for  the 
atrocities  every  where  perpetrated  by  the  Russians, 
inspired  the  Prussian  soldiers  with  fierce  and  dauntless 
courage ;  they  rushed  like  angry  lions  on  the  savage 
hordes  of  the  north,  and  fortune  seemed  at  first  to  declare 
in  their  favour.  But  toward  the  close  of  the  battle,  the 
Russians  gained  the  advantage,  and  remained  masters  of 
the  field.  Lehvald,  however,  was  allowed  to  retire  in 
excellent  order,  without  being  pursued,  having  killed 
five  times  more  of  the  enemy  than  he  had  lost  of  his 
own  men  ;  while  Apraxin,  strange  to  relate,  was  soon 
after  induced  to  abandon  Prussia,  leaving  behind  him 
a'single  garrison  in  the  frontier-fort  of  Memel. 

This  extraordinary  retreat  of  an  army,  so  lately  vic- 
torious, was  an  event  so  totally  unexpected,  that  it 
astonished  all  Europe,  and  drew  complaints  not  only 
from  Austria,  but  from  all  the  other  courts  that  were  in 
alliance  against  Prussia.  The  motives  which  induced 
it  have  been  thus  explained  : — 

Count  Bestuchef,  grand-chancellor  of  Russia,  who 
for  several  years  had  been  the  favourite  minister  of 
Elizabeth,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Austria.  The  grand  duke,  afterwards  Peter  III.,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  espoused  the  part  of  Frederic. 
Elizabeth,  just  at  this  time,  lay  so  dangerously  ill,  that 
her  physicians  began  to  doubt  of  her  recovery.  Bes- 
tuchef, upon  this,  conceived  a  plan,  in  case  Elizabeth 
should  die,  to  exclude  the  ^xa.ud-duke  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  to  place  upou  X.Vv%  VJcixowa  \xv&  ^w^  '^^xs.l 
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PetroTitch,  under  the  guardianship  of  bis  mother,  after- 
wards Catherine  II.  To  this  end,  however,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  the  troops  at  hand,  in 
order  to  employ  them  as  circumstances  might  require ; 
and  as  be  knew  that  A  praxin  was  devoted  to  his  service, 
he  had  commanded  that  general  to  commence  a  retreat, 
even  from  the  field  of  glory  and  conquest.  But  the 
empress,  on  her  recovery,  having  learnt  the  cause  of 
Apraxin's  retreat,  banished  the  chancellor,  and  sent 
the  marshal  prisoner  to  Narva,  where  he  expired,  on 
being  informed  of  Bestuchefs  disgrace. 

The  empress  still  persevered  •  in  her  designs  against 
Prussia.  A  new  army  of  90,000  men,  under  marshal 
Brown  and  general  Fermor,  reduced  Konigsberg  and 
ducal  Prussia ;  but,  elated  with  success,  when  they  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  Custrin,  they  were  repulsed  by 
Frederic;  and  Fermor,  who  attempted  to  reduce 
Colberg,  was  obliged  to  winter  beyond  the  Vistula. 

The  following  year,  1759,  the  arms  of  Elizabeth  were 
crowned  with  greater  success.  Soltikof,  who  now  took 
the  command  of  the  army,  having  established  magazines 
on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oder,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  junction  with 
the  Austrians,  and  invading  Silesia  or  Brandenburg. 
He  defeated  the  Prussian  general,  Wedel,  who  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  his  march,  near  ZuUicau,  took 
Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  and  entrenched  himself  in  a 
strong  position  near  Konersdorff. 

Frederic  now  marched  with  10,000  of  his  best  troops, 
to  join  the  broken  army  of  Wedel,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  drive  the  formidable  invaders  from  his  country. 
Prince  Henry  commanded  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
which  was  too  well  posted  to  fear  an  attack  during  his 
absence.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  his  march, 
and  bi»  soldveirs,  who  remembered  Zorndorf,  eagerly 
desired  to  renew  the  combat  with  the  same  antagonists. 

Marshal  Dana,  the  Austrian  general,  was  not  un-» 
apprised  of  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  or  of  the 
designs,  of  the  king  of  Prussia.     He  selected  about 
12,000  of  his  horee,  which,  with  about  8,000  iQK^\.,V^ 
placed  under  Ibe  command  of  generaWiOLU^oXm^Qtw^^i 
the  ablest  oScen  in  bis  eeryice.    TVi\h  \>odc^  vi^a  ^v* 
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vided  into  two  columns,  one  of  which  marched  through 
8ilesia,  and  the  other  through  Lusatia.  With  little 
loss  or  opposition,  they  both  joined  the  Russian  army, 
and  were  received  with  transports  of  Joy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Prussia  joined 
general  Wedel  at  Muhlrose,  and  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  united  armies,  which,  with  all  the 
reinforcements  he  could  obtain,  did  not  amount  to 
60,000  men  ;  while  the  army  of  the  Russians,  since  the 
junction  of  Laudohn,  was  90,000  complete.  These 
had  besides  taken  and  fortified  a  post,  which  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  force ;  yet,  under  these  ac- 
cumulated disadvantages,  it  was  necessary  that  Frederic 
should  fight.  The  detachments  from  Daun's  army, 
already  menaced  Berlin  ;  Saxony  had  become  a  prey 
to  the  Imperialists;  and  the  Russians,  united  with  the 
Austrians,  encamped  before  his  eyes  in  Silesia,  the  best 
and  richest  part  of  bis  dominions.  In  short,  his  former 
reputation,  his  present  difficulties,  his  future  hopes, 
every  motive  of  honour,  and  every  desire  of  safety, 
demanded  an  engagement. 

When  the  attack  was  determined,  the  king's  troops 
put  themeslves  in  motion,  on  the  12tb  of  August,  at 
two  in  the  morning ;  and,  having  formed  themselves  in 
a  wood,  advanced  towards  the  enemy  ;  but  it  was  near 
eleven  before  the  action  commenced.  Frederic  began, 
according  to  his  usual  method,  with  a  fierce  cannonade, 
which  was  directed  against  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian 
army,  and  poured  destruction  into  its  ranks.  He  then 
attacked  that  wing  with  several  battalions  disposed  in 
columns. 

The  Russian  entrenchments  were  forced  with  great 

slaughter.     Seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken ; 

but  still  there  was  a  defile  to  be  passed, .  and  several 

redoubts  to  be  mastered,  which  covered  the  village  of 

Konersdorf.      These   were   attacked   with    the    same 

courage,  and  taken  one  after  another.      The  enemy 

again  made  a  stand  at  the  village,  but  were  driven  from 

post  to  post,  until  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 

their  last  redoubts.     For  u^^wards  of  six  hours,  victory 

declared  for  the  Pruasiajfts,  v?Vio  cNct^  vAv^tfeXw^V^a  tjhe 

HateiDj  Tvith  unparaWeVed  c^tT\^%%-   "^^ftfcl  ^^^  ^n«iv 
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them  from  almost  all  the  ground  which  they  had  occu-* 
pied  before  the  battle,  and  had  taken  more  than  half 
their  artillery ;  scarcely  any  thing  seemed  wanting  to 
decide  the  event  of  the  day  in  their  favour. 

The  king,  in  these  circumstances  of  triumph,  wrote 
a  billet  to  the  queen,  to  this  effect :  *'  Madam,  we  have 
beat  the  Russians  from  their  entrenchments.  In  two 
hours,  expect  to  hear  of  a  glorious  victory.'*  This 
news  arrived  at  Berlin  just  as  the  post  was  going  out, 
and  the  friends  of  Frederic  throughout  Europe,  exulted 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  certain  and  conclusive 
victory.  Meantime^  Providence  was  preparing  for  him 
a  terrible  reverse. 

Count  Soltikof  collected  the  scattered  remains  of 
his  army,  and  made  a  stand  at  a  redoubt  which  had 
been  erected  on  a  very  advantageous  eminence.  Nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  terminate  the  contest  in  favour  of 
Frederic,  than  to  drive  the  Russians  from  this  their  for- 
lorn hope.  But  the  enterprise  was  difficult ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Prussian  generals  had  no  wish  to  push 
any  farther  the  distinguished  advantages  they  had  ob- 
tained. Their  monarch,  however,  could  not  endure  to 
be  a  conqueror  by  halves,  and  he  once  more  put  all  to 
the  hazard.  His  infantry,  still  resolute,  and  animated 
by  their  recent  success,  were  readily  induced  to  renew 
the  contest.  They  drew  on  their  bodies,  fainting  with 
heat  and  labour,  to  the  attack ;  but  the  enterprise  ex- 
ceedexl  their  strength.  The  situation  of  the  enemy  was 
impregnable ;  and  they  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  Frederic  led  them  to  a  second  attack,  and 
they  were  a  second  time  repulsed,  with  a  loss  greater 
than  the  first.  These  efforts  being  unsuccessful,  the 
onset  was  confided  to  the  cavalry,  who  made  redoubled, 
but  useless  attacks :  the  horses  and  their  riders  were 
alike  exhausted. 

At  this  moment,  the  Austrian  cavalry,  which  had 
been  hitherto  inactive,  rushed  down  upon  them,  broke 
them  to  pieces,  forced  them  back  upon  their  foot,  and 
threw  the  whole  into  irreparable  disorder.  The  army  was 
seized  with  a  general  panic,  and  in  a  few  minute^^ 
the  troops^  so  lately  victorious  and.  ute^v&Nii^X^,  v^\fe 
totally  dispersed  and  defeated.    TVve  Vw^hv^Ar.  es^^"^ 
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exertion  to  restore  die  field,  hazarding  bis  person,  even 
beyond  his  former  blaring  and  prodigal  of  a  life,  which 
be  seemed  to  think  ought  not  to  be  di,rided  ffpp 
conquest.  Thrice  he  led  on  h^  troops^  the-chai^e  ; 
two  horses  were  killed  under  him ;  ^na  ^v^raL  bails 
were  lodged  in  his  clothes.  The  utmost  efforts  of  ski|l, 
courage,  and  despair,  were  made,  .and  prQye5l.> in- 
effectual :  a  single  error  outweighed  them  alU  .,,  /' 

The  night,  and  the  prudent  use  of  some  emtoences, 
preserved  the  Prussian  army  from  total  destr^iction. 
AM  their  cannon  was  taken.  Their  killed  and  wounded, 
by  the  most  favourable  accounts,  were  near  20,000. 
General  Putkamner  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Other 
distinguished  generals  were  among  the  wounded ;  as 
were  the  prince  of  Wirtenberg,  and  five  major-generals. 
The  enemy  could  not  have  had  fewer  than  10,000  killed 
on  their  side  ;  for  seldom  has  there  been  fought  a  more 
bloody  battle. 

When  the  king  of  Prussia  found  himself  obliged  to 
quit  the  field,  he  sent  another  dispatch  to  the  queen, 
expressed  in  this  manner  :  **  Remove  from  Berlin  with 
the  royal  family.  Let  the  archives  be  carried  to  Pots- 
dam. The  town  may  make  conditions  with  thf  enemy." 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  depict  the  state  of  the 
court  and  city,  on  the  receipt  of  this  news,  in  the  midst 
of  their  congratulations  on  the  accounts  they  had  re- 
ceived but  a  few  hours  before.  Their  terror  was  in- 
creased by  a  report  that  there  was  no  account  of  their 
king,  and  that  a  Russian  army  was  advancing  to  take 
possession  of  the  city. 

The  Russian  general,  instead  of  following  up  the 
decisive  victory  which  he  had  gained  over  the  Prussians, 
retired  into  Poland.  As  the  great  duke  Peter  was 
well  known  to  favour  the  Prussian  interests,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Soltikof,  by  this  step,  intended  to  pay  court 
to  that  prince,  whom  he  soon  expected  to  be  his  sove- 
reign. When,  however,  he  was  pressed  by  marshal 
Daun,  to  pursue  his  operations  with  vigour,  he  replied  ; 
**  I  have  done  enough  this  year,  Sir ;  1  have  gained 
two  battles,  which  have  cost  Russia  27,000  men.  I 
expect,  as  an  incentive  to  tewe^Nv  m^  o^\^\\qws,  that 
you  Willi  in  your  turn,  gaiu  Vwo  V\cVotv^%r 
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The  following  year,  general  ToiUeben  entered  Berlin, 
made  t^e  garrison  prisoners  of  lyar,  and  laid  the  city 
under  severe  contributions.  The  Russians  undertook, 
but  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Colberg. 

Jn  1761,  Butterlin  succeeded  $oltikof  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  c^rmy,  and  acted  \n  concert  with  the 
Austrians,while  Romanzof  penetrating  i^to  Pom^ranisL, 
reduced  Cplberg. 

When  the  news  of  thi^  conquest  was  brought  tp 
Petersburg,  Elizabeth  was  at  the  point  of  de^th. 
She  ej^piredon  the  29th  of  December,  1761,  ^fter  a 
reign  of  twpqty  years,  and  is  supposed  to  have  shortened 
her  day^  by  sepsiial  excess. 

Elizabeth,  as  empress,  goyerned  but  little  herself,  it 
being  properly  her  ministers  who  dictated  ber  regula- 
tions and  decrees.  At  the  beginning  pf  her  reigp, 
indeed,  she  yi^  sometimes  present  at  the  sjttipgs  of  the 
senate ;  but  she  soon  coutented  herself  with  aifi^cing 
her  s^gpature  tp  the  resolutions  of  that  assembly,  and  to 
the  decisions  of  her  ministers,or  of  the  coqference  which 
supplied  the  {^ace  of  the  council. 

Qer  character  was  supposed  to  be  v^ild.  TFhenever 
she  received  the  pews  eVen  of  victories  gained  by  her 
own  army,  she  ^hed  tears  on  account  of  the  effusion  of 
human  blood,  by  which  they  must  have  been  purchased. 
But  this  sensibility  did  not  prevent  her  from  engaging 
in  a  war  with  Prussia  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  nor 
even  on  her  death-bed  from  exhorting  her  courtiers  to 
its  vigorous  prosecution.  On  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
she  made  a  vow,  that  no  criminal  should  be  put  to 
death  during  her  reign.  But  if  capital  punishments 
were  not  inflicted,  the  prisons  were  filled  with  sufferers^ 
who  perished  unknown  and  unregretted.  She  instituted  a 
political  inquisition,  to  examine  personssuspected  of  trea- 
son, whidk  was  kept  in  full  operation  during  the  whole  of 
ber  reigo.  Upon  the  slightest  surmises,  many  persons 
were  tortured,  and  many  expired  under  the  punishment 
of  the  knoot.  The  commandant  at  Rogervyk,  had 
usually  10,000  prisoners  under  his  care,  all  of  them 
shockingly  mutilated,  either  by  having  their  tongues 
torn  out,  or  the  ludes  of  their  nostrils  cut  awa.^  \y^  "kAk 
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hot-pincers,  or  their  ears  cat  off,  or  tiieir  arniB  twisfled 
behind  them,  by  dislocation  at  the  shoulders,  &c-  * 

Elizabetli  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.  Besides 
the  guards  that  were  placed  about  her  apartlnctit,*  a 
person,  originally  a  tailor,  usually  remained  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed,  while  she  slept,  a  post  which  he  occapied 
two  and  twenty  yeare^ 

This  empress  was  equally  addicted  to  superstition 
and  sensuality.  She  would  continue  whole  hours  upon 
her  knees  before  the  picture  of  a  saint,  and  yet  fre* 
quently  drink  to  ezoess.  She  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
the  most  licentious  amours,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
forced the  observance  of  religious  fasts,  with  all  the 
strictness  of  a  papal  saint. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  army  was  increased, 
though  not  improved,  and  literature  and  commerce 
made  some  progress.  The  sum  appointed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  academy  of  sciences  founded  by  Peter  I., 
was  augmented ;  and  she  established,  in  1758,  an  aca- 
demy of  painting  and  sculpture.  At  Moscow  she 
endowed  a  university  and  two  gymnasiums.— -Archi- 
tecture, likewise,  found  a  great  admirer  and  patroness 
in  her,  Petersburg  being  indebted  to  her  for  various 
embellishments,  and  numerous  structures. 


PETER    Iir. 

BEGAN   TO   REION   1702.— DITURONBD   1763. 

Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  11  f. 
sou  of  the  princess  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  In  1725,  this  princess  espoused  Charles  Fre- 
deric, duke  of  Holstein,  and  heir  of  the  Swedish 
throne.  The  expectant  of  two  crowns,  she  was  disap- 
pointed of  both.  Catherine  1.  had  nominated  her  one 
of  the  council  of  regency,  during  the  minority  of  Peter 
II.,  but  she  was  excluded  by  the  violence  of  Ment- 
chikof,  and  driven  from  Russia  by  his  orders.  She 
retired  with  her  consort  to  Kiel,  where  she  died  in 
1728,  in  the  22nd  year  of  b^r  a^e,  leaving  an  only 
aon,  Peter  III.,  heir  oi  Viet  t\^V%  ^w^  t«i\9.\vivv.>\\\^^. 
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Peter  lost  his  father  the  following  year,  and  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  his  accession  td  the  throne  of  Rus- 
siayhe  was  educated  as  a  German  prince;  by  his  uncle, 
the' bishop  of  Lubec*  In  1741,  Elizabeth,  the 
matemaV  aunt  of  the  yonng  prince,  sent  for  him  to 
Petersburg i  and,  as  we  haVe- already  related,  pro- 
claimed him  her  successor  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
marrted-him  to  Catherine,  daughter  to  the  prince  of 
Anhalt«-Zerbst.  The  same  year,  likewise,  the  Swedes 
had  elected  him  their  king;  an  honour  which  he 
declined  to  accept ;  and  remained  in  Russia.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  son  presumed  to  reject  a  crown  for 
which  his  father  had  sighed  in  vain,  and  instead  of  it, 
obtained  the  reversion  of  a  still  mightier  realm,  whicL 
tlie  father  had  supposed  to  be  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

The  grand-duke  and  his  consort  lived  for  some  time 
in  apparent  harmony.  But  a  want  of  congeniality  in 
their  habits  and  dispositions,  gradually  produced  mutual 
distrust,  indifference,  and  opposition,  which  events 
ripening  into  irreconcilable  aversion,  brought  a  series 
of  calamities  upon  the  grand-duke,  and  occasioned  at 
once,  the  crimes  and  the  honours  of  Catheriue. 

Though  Peter  was  not  naturally  deficient  iti  under- 
standing, he  had  received  little  or  no  benefit  from 
instruction  ;  his  person  was  uncouth,  and  his  manners 
rude  and  vulgar ;  while  Catherine,  naturally  intelligent, 
and  carefully  educated,  added  to  great  personal  beauty, 
refinement  of  taste,  and  dignity  of  behaviour.  She 
was  ashamed  of  her  consort,  and  in* her  presence,  he 
was  ashaofied  of  himself.  As  the  grand-duke's  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne  were  superior  to  Elizabeth*s,  she 
grew  jealous  of  him.  Instead  of  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  business  of  state  in  so  extensive 
a  monarchy  as  that  of  Russia,  she  kept  him  at  a 
distance  from  whatever  related  to  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. Distrost  and  jealousy,  which  Bestuchef  and 
others  endeavoured  to  excite  and  foment,  very  soon 
begat  a  coolness  between  the  aunt  and  the  nephew ; 
and  Elizabeth  more  and  more  narrowed  the  sphere  of 
Peter's  activity;  instead  of  directing  it  to  objects 
worthy  of  a  fnture  sovereign.     She  ev^w  ^w^«v^^\vvwi> 

•  Afterwards  king  of  Svrcden. 
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frequently,  to  be  in  great  want  of  money,  lifo  employ- 
ment, therefore,  exc^t  the  military,  was  left  for  Petex. 
He  was  diligent  in  exercising  the  guards ;  but  oc^opi^ 
himself  principally  with  a  small  body  of  Uolstein 
troops,  that  were  stationed  at  Oranienbaiim,  and  whom 
he  dressed  and  exercised  in  the  Prussian  mode.  To 
military  exercises,  were  sodded  musical  and  theatrical 
performances.  The  spies  of  Bestuchef  persuaded  the 
duke  that  every  Pri|ssian  officer  was  a  sipoker,  drinker, 
and  gambler,  and  he  acquired  those  vices  without  delay. 

The  want  of  mutual  confidence  between  £lizabeth 
and  Peter,  was  niost  conspicuous  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war  of  1756.  Peter,  who  had  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  enthusiastically 
attiiched  to  that  monarch :  be  could  imagine  nothing 
more  valuable  than  his  friendship ;  he  commonly  styled 
him,  the  king  his  master,  and  boasted  that  he  was  a 
spldier  of  so  distinguished  a  hero  and  general.  Thes^ 
sentiments,  so  entirely  op|iosite  to  Uiose  of  Elizabeth, 
produced  the  most  discordant  and  baneful  efibct^.  Jf 
public  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  a  victory  over  the 
Prussians,  Peter  never  appeared  at  the  solemnity ;  but 
endeavoured,  by  publishing  correct  accounts  of  tlie 
losses  sustained  by  the  Russians,  to  damp  the  joy  of 
the  occasion :  on  the  other  band,  when  the  king  oi 
Prussia  defeated  the  Russiaiis,  he  celebrated  the  day 
in   festivity,  with  his  companions  at   Oranienba^m. 

With  such  dispositions,  it  was  hot  to  be  expected 
that  Peter,  on  his  accession, would  prolong  the  war  with 
Prussia.  He  immediately  settled  an  armistice  With 
Frederic :  he  next  addressed  himself  to  the  allies  of 
his  empire,  in  order  to  effect  a  general  peace  with 
Prussia ;  and  on  their  refusal  to  hearken  to  his  pro- 
posals, he  soon  after  concluded  a  separate  peace  between 
the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  by  the  terms 
of  which  Frederic  had  restitution  made  to  him  of  aU 
that  the  Russian  troops  had  captured  in  his  dominions. 
Peter  proceeded  even  to  declare  hiipself  the  Iriend  and 
allv  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time  senjt 
orders  to  his  troops  to  join  the  Prussians,  and  to  act 
under  the  orders  of  the  kin^.  Thus  the  two  powers, 
from  the  most  inveterate  eiiemW^^  yq^iXfe  cow^^\\r,^  vaio 
friends  and  allies. 
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With  the  exception  of  this  peace,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  justly  obnoxious  to  the  Russians,  Peter 
began  his  reign  with  such  acts  as  astonished  those 
who  had  formed  their  ideas  of  his  character,  from  his 
conduct  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  So  far  from  re- 
venging the  injuries*  which  be  had  suffered,  he  forgave 
bis  enemies  ;  shewed  kindness  to  the  friends  of  the  late 
empress,  and  retained  in  their  employments  almost  all 
the  great  officers  of  state.  Persons  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  by  Elizabeth,  were  recalled,  to  the  number 
of  17,000  ;  and  among  them  appeared  Biren,  Munich, 
and  liestoc.  Munich,  who  was  now  eighty- two  years 
of  age,  and  who  had  borne  twenty  years  of  exile  with 
exemplary  resignation  and  fortitude,  increasing  the  pit- 
tance allowed  him  for  his  support,  by  keeping  cows,  and 
teaching  geometry,  presented  himself  with  his  family, 
in  his  sheep-skin  pelisse,  before  the  emperor.  The 
prince,  putting  round  his  neck  the  order  of  Su  Andrew^ 
and  restoring  him  to  his  rank,  said,  '*  I  hope  that  your 
advanced  age  may  still  permit  you  to  serve  me.'' 
**  Since  your  majesty,"  replied  the  count,  **  has  raised 
me  from  darkness  to  light,  you  will  ever  find  me  ready 
to  expose  my  life  in  your  service  Neither  a  tedious 
exile,  nor  the  severity  of  a  Siberian  climate,  has  in  the 
least  damped  the  ardour  that  I  have  formerly  shewn  for 
the  intevests  of  Russia,  and  the  glory  of  its  sovereign.'* 

Peter  suppressed  the  secret  council,  or  state  inqui- 
sition, which  had  been  invented  by  Alexey,  for  the 
examination  of  persons  suspected  of  treason,  and  had 
occasioned  innumerable  oppressions.     He  freed  the  no- 
bility  froifi   the  obligation    of    bearing    arms  when 
summoned,   granted   them    permission  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  and  to  enter  into  foreign  service  at 
their  discretion.     He  softened  the  rigour  of  military 
discipline,   abolished   the   disgraceful    punishment  of 
officers,  and  formed  a  tribunal  of  general  police.     To 
alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people,  he  reduced  the  price 
of  salt ;  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  he  lessened 
the  duties  in  the  Livonian  ports.    By  the  institution  of 
a  loan  bank,  he  abated  the  pressure  of  usuc^  ;  yf\\\V^  W 
made  every  exertion  to  correct  abuses  \ti  VXitfe  ^^xsiYCvv^r 
tratioa  of  justice,  and  to  introdaoe  «t  mot«i  ta^\\s^^ 
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system  of  jurisprudence.  He  diligently  visited  the 
several  official  departments  of  government,  and  re- 
ceived petitions  with  his  own  hand.  Conduct  so  un- 
eipected,  excited  universal  admiration  and  delight, 
and  such  was  the  gratitude  of  the  nobility,  that  they 
proposed  to  raise  him  a  statue  of  gold. 

These  auspicious  beginnings  excited  hopes  of  a  benign 
and  prosperous  reign  that  were  soon  blasted.  Peter,  in 
a  short  time,  resigned  himself  to  his  former  habits. 
His  measures  of  foreign  and  domestic  administration, 
as  well  as  his  private  life,  discovered  such  imprudence, 
weakness,  and  absurdity,  as  exposed  him  to  con- 
tempt abroad,  offended  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and 
presented  to  his  enemies. the  temptation  and  opportunity 
of  effecting  his  destruction. 

The  emperor  having  taken  offence  at  the  king  of 
Denmark,  proposed  to  march  an  army  into  Holstein, 
and  recover  the  possession  of  Sleswick.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  wild  en- 
terprise, endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  it,  but  Peter, 
obstinate  in  proportion  to  his  inexperience,  while  he 
thanked  his  friend  for  his  attention,  persisted  in  his  un- 
dertaking. Thus  making  peace  and  war,  in  obedience 
to  his  partialities  and  resentment,  without  any  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  he  gave  offence  to  all  those 
who  took  any  concern  in  the  national  prosperitv. 

Peter  was  a  German,  and  made  no  secret  of  his 
predilection  for  his  countrymen.  He  shewed  a  pre- 
ference to  German  troops,  dress,  and  exercise ;  dis- 
banded the  guards  which  placed  Elizabeth  on  the 
throne,  that  his  Holstein  soldiers  might  perform  the 
duty  of  life-guards  in  their  stead  ;  and  ordered  part  of 
the  regiments  of  Ismailof,  usually  stationed  at  Peters- 
burg and  Preobrajenski,  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Danes.  Was  it  then  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
guards  were  not  favourable  to  Peter  III.,  and  tliat  they 
did  not  defend  him  at  the  revolution  that  followed  ? 
—The  clergy  also  were  offended  at  Peter,  professing  to 
discern,  from  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  that  he  was 
not  a  true  Greek  christian.  He  appropriated  the  estates 
of  tbe  monasteries  to  iVie  aetVvc^oi  V5i^  ctoN^w^^VVowiac; 
the  monks  annual  penaxoua,  *mW\o\  Va  ^^\\  ^wcaKt  \\\- 
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cc»me,  and  removed  the  pictures  of  the  saints  from  many 
of  the  churches.  He  banished  the  archbishop  of  Nov- 
gorod, who  opposed  these  measures,  but  this  exciting  a 
clamour  among  the  people,  he  restored  the  prelate,  thus 
betraying  his  weakness,  without  appeasing  his  foes. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  he  insulted  the  saints,  by  calling 
two  newly-consructed  vessels,  not  after  any  of  their 
names,  but  one  after  his  uncle,  the  Prince  George,  and 
the  other  the%  Frederic,  after  his  Prussian  majesty. 

While  Peter  was  thus  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  soldiers,  and  in  short,  of  the  whole 
nation,  his  aversion  to  Catherine  was  matured  into  an 
open  rupture. 

As  his  mistress,  the  countess  Vorontzof  had  acquired 
an  entire  ascendancy  over  his  affections,  be  no  longer 
behaved  to  his  wife  with  the  least  propriety.  He  neg* 
lected  her,  and  on  one  occasion  so  insulted  her,  that 
she  burst  into  tears  and  retired  from  table.  By  flatter* 
ing,  scolding,  and  beating,  the  countess  induced  him  to 
promise  to  marry  her,  and  place  her  on  the  throne  in 
the  room  of  Catherine.  He  resolved  to  repudiate  the 
empress,  to  declare  her  son  Paul  illegitimate,  and  to 
confine  her  in  the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg.  These  re- 
solutions, which  to  have  been  successful,  should  have 
been  executed  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  were 
quickly  revealed  to  the  empress  by  the  indiscretion,  no 
less  of  Peter,  than  of  his  mistress;  and  that  princess 
delayed  not  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  her  consort. 

Catherine  had  pursued  a  line  of  policy  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Tzar.  A  pattern  of  dissimulation, 
she  had,  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  assumed  a  great 
appearance  of  devotion,  which  she  retained  on  coming 
to  the.  throne,  being  punctual  in  the  most  superstitious 
practices,  and  paying  great  reverence  to  the  principal 
clergy  of  the  empire.  While  the  emperor  associated 
with  debauchees  and  buffoons,  she  appeared  with  a 
dignified  affability,  and  endeavoured  to  attach  to  her- 
self those  whose  talents,  intrigues,  or  ambition,  might 
render  them  subservient  to  her  designs.  By  her  de- 
portment on  public  occasions,  it  appeared  that  she  w«i& 
quali6ed  to  ^pport  the  majesty  o£  ^  «o^%t€\%^\  ^sA 
the  neglect  and  insult  which  she  teceVvei.  it<Aa V^t  ^^)^- 
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»rt,  awakened  a.  synipathy,  h^iq^, the- prospect  of  fan 
ilauger  improved  into  zcalqus  aqtiTity  fojr  oor  defence, 
A  conspiracy  was  DOW  formed  to  detHone  thq  empetsr, 
tlie  particulars  of  which.it  b  (leoef^ary.  t»  relate.    .,    , 

At  the  head  of  tliose  who  uiiited  !■  thiq  QOfi^raaj 
against  Peter,  were  the  br^therB,..  coi^ta  ^yilo^ 
count  Baiumuvt'ki,  the  hetman.  of  the  Kozackti,  couot 
Paiiin,  cliii'f  tutor  of  ttie  heir  apparaat,  aad  thejpriDicest 
Danlikof,  tbe  empress  herself  being  privy  to  the  ftot. 
It  was  as  liitle  concealed  from  Peter,  bb  farnteily 
ElixEibfth*!  cnterpristi  had  been  from  Anne;  aod 
Peter  shewed  the  same  indifference  to  ils  progrvas  u 
Aaiie  had  displityed.  In  explanation  of  his  coudiict, 
however,  it  should  be  considered,  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  traitors,  who  pretended  to  be  hit  friends,  while  th^ 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  opposite  party, 
and  dissuaded  tiim  from  employing  the  precautioiw 
which  commou  prudence  would  have  dictated. 

The  Uth  of  July,  1702,  was  the  day  on  whioh  the 
conspirators  suddenly  and  successfully  put  their  dcsieil 
in  execution.  Peter  was  at  his  favourite  seat,  the 
imperial  country- palace  of  Oranieabaum;  while-.the 
empress  had  retired  to  that  of  Peterhof.     From,  .this 

flace  Catherine  repaired  early  in  tlie  morning,  attended 
y  count  Orluf,  to  Petersburg,  where  she  preaented, 
herself  to  tlie  Ismailnfsky  guards.  In  the  course  of  tfi£ 
harangue  which  she  made  to  theoi,  she  declared,  ".tbiif. 
as  the  Tzar  intended. that  night  to  put  her- to  .deafht 
as  well  as  her  son,  she  had  taken  to  night,  as  the  PdIV 
means  of  escape,  and  that  from  a  confidence  io  tbeir 
attachment,  she  threw  herself  into  their  hands,''  ;T|>e 
soldiers,  roused  to  indignation,  swore  that  they  in;Qu1d 
di«  ill  her  defence.  When  Uazumovski,  their  coloiiel,. 
arrived,  they  declared  CalherinesovereigDj  and  Odafy. 
in  the  mean  time,  succeeded  in  bringing  qv.er  die  artil'' 
lery  to  her  iide.  In  two  hours  the  empresK  prdteeded. 
at  the  bead  of  2,000  men  to  the  church  of  oor  lady  ai, 
Kazar.  The  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  attended  by  his 
priests,  received  her  at  tiie  ^tar,  and.  placing  tlie  Jni- 
perial  crown  upon  hex  head,  proclaiinea  her  sovereign. 
ofati  tbe  Russias,  by  thetiaiBeot^aSi^vAe)^,,  ^d 
Peter  Petrovlteh  bev  mi'cieswii.'     , 
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Catherine  took  the  usual  oaths,  and  eo  ber  arrival  at 
the  palace  of  Elizabeth,  crowds  flocked  to  take  the 
oath  of  aUegiaoee.  The  senate  acknowledged  her  as 
sole  empress,  Peter's  uncle,  prince  Lewis,  was  pre- 
paring to  adopt  hostile  measures,  but  he  was  immedi- 
ately surrounded,  and  placed  under  arrest.  Before  night 
16,000  men.  were  at  the  command  of  the  empress,  and 
the  city,  in  which  strict  order  prevailed,  was  prepared 
to  make  a  formidable  defence. 

The  conspirators  now  resolved  to  avail  themselves^of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  and  march  against  the 
emperor.  Catherine,  dressed  in  the  'uniform  of  the 
guards,  decoraled.  with  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
accompanied  by  the  princess  Dashkof,  also  in  uniform, 
rode  through  the  ranKs;  and  Potemkin,  an  ensign  in 
the  horse-guards,  observing  that  she  had  no  plume  m 
her  hat,  rode  up  to  offer  his, — a  trait  of  gallantry  which 
was  not  forgotten.  At  six  iu  the  evening,  the  empress 
in  the  same  dress,  with  an  oaken  wreath  in  her  hat,  a 
naked  sword  in  her  hand,  and  mounted  on  a  grey 
steed,  marched  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  against  her 
husband. 

While  the  conspiracy  spread  through  the  capital,  this 
infatuated  prince  persevered  in  his  fatal  delusio|i.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  officer  in  his  confidence, 
having  with  difficulty  procured  admission  to  the  palace, 
informed  him  that  a  plot  to  dethrone  him  was  approach- 
ing to  a  crisis  Peter,  still  incredulous,  instead  of 
thankinff  the  faithful  adherent  for  his  kind  intelligence, 
ordered  nim  to  be  arrested,  and  remained  in  perfect 
composure,  thus  suffering  the  first  precious  moments,  in 
which,  perhaps,  by  adopting  vigorous  measures,  he 
might  have  averted  the  misfortunes  that  threatened  him, 
to  pass  unemployed.  Accompanied  by  his  nibtress, 
Gudovitch^,  Munich,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  both 
sexes,  he  left  Oranienbaum  at  ^leven  o'clock,  intending 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at 
Peterfa<^.  On  the  road,  he  received  the  dreadful 
confirmation  of  what  had  happened,  learnt  that  his 
consort  was  not  at  Peterhof,  and  sent  messengers  to  brings 
him  accurate  intelligence  of  evec^  U^xmac\ao\^\  \k>v^ 
none  of  them  returning,  he  now  fifat  b^vi  Vo  o^^uVvt^ 

2  N 
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eyes  on  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Irresolution »  per- 
plexity,  plana  and  projects,  formed  one  moment,  and 
rejected  the  next  as  impracticable,  now  awayed  ith«i 
minds  of  Peter,  and  his  male  and  female  attendantsmt 
Peterbof.  Munich,  with  his  diaraotciistic  yalourj 
advised  him  to  march  forward  with  the  HolsteiDi'ftroops, 
who  had  been  ordered  from  Oranienbaum,  directly  to 
the  capital;  and  had  this  advice  been  followed «. the 
emperor  might  perhaps  have  preserved  his  crowB.«fBiit 
though  he  seemed  disposed  at  first  to  ad6pt  a  reaolution, 
that  was  no  less  prudent  than  manly,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  treachery  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  fears  of  his 
female  attendants.  It  was  then  recommended  by 
Munich,  to  take  refiige  in  Cronstadt,  and  as  the  piDposal 
was  unanimously  approved,  general  Devier  was  sent  to 
prepare  for  the  emperor's  reception. 

The  emperor  and  his  suite  embarked  for  Cronstadt, 
but  as  admiral  Taliezin,  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
the  partizans  of  the  empress,  had  gained  the  soldiers  by 
bribes,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  pkice,  when 
Peter  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  harbour,  the  troops 
refused  to  acknowledge  hira,  and  **  Long  live  the  era* 
press  Catherine,"  was  echoed  by  a  thousand  voices. 
Gudovitoh,  seconded  by  Munich,  notwithstanding  the 
threats  of  Taliezin  to  sink  the  yacht,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  land,  but  still  timid  and.  ir« 
resolute,  he  would  hear  of  nothing  but  -flight,  lyben 
the  yacht  was  at  some  distance  from  the  port,  Peter 
caUed  Munich,  and  with  an  air  of  despondeocfy,  as^ed 
him  what  he  ought  to  do;  "  Proceed  instantly  to  the 
squadron  at  Revel,"  replied  the  marshal,  <'  then  embaxk 
for  Pomeraniai  take  the  command  of  your  army,  return 
to  Russia,  and  in  six  weeks  Petersburg  and  all  the 
empire  will  submit  to  your  authority,'* 

The  courtiers,  however,  exclaimed  agalnstr  this  resor 
loition^  and  Pet^  returned  to  Oraoienbaum  at  four 
o^ciock  in  the  morning.  The  Hobtein  ^guards,  who 
had  returned  from  Peterbof,  surrounded  him,  and  with 
tears  im  their  eyes,  implored  him  to  lead  them  against 
the  conspirators.  Munich  seized  this  occasion;  ''come," 
said  be  to  the  ^mp«voT»  '^  ma^Ti^Vk  a^goMist  the  rebels^.  X 
«//  gO'l>efoii#yoiiiiandtJa<^  WQflt4*^^^ 
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till  they  have  pierced  my  body.^^  But  Peter,  subdued 
by  his  fears,  yielded  to  those  who  counselled  him  to 
seek  an  accommodation- with  Catherine. 

In  the  mean  time,  Catherine,  having  reposed  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  a  public-house  call^  Krasnoi  Cabak, 
eight  miles  from  Petersburg,  advanced  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Sergius,  atStrelna.  Here  she  received  a  letter 
from  Peter,  acknowledging  his  misconduct,  and  offering 
to  share  with  her  the  sovereign  authority.  Without 
deigning  to  reply,  she  proceeded,  and  Peter  hearing  of 
her  approach,  sent  general  Ismailof  with  a  second  letter, 
imploring  pardon,  and  tendering  the  resignation  of 
the  crown,  on  condition  of  his  being  allowed  to  retire 
into  Hdstein,  withh  is  mistress  and  Gudovitch.  As 
Catherine's  policy  consisted  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  emperor*s  person,  she  persuaded  Ismailof  to  betray 
his  master,  and  deliver  him  into  her  hands.  The  per- 
fidious general  rejoined  the  emperor,  and  assured  him 
that  Catherine  repented  the  precipitation  of  her  conduct, 
and  desired  a  reconciliation  with  her  spouse.  This  news 
inspired  Peter  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction ;  accom- 
panied by  the  countess  Vorontzof,  Gudovitch,  and 
Ismailof,  he  entered  into  a  carriage,  and  proceeded  to 
Peterhof,  where  he  arrived  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 
Onhisarrival,  his  mistress  was  carried  off  by  the  soldiers ; 
Gudovitehyhis  aid-de-camp,  was  insulted ;  whilehe  him- 
s^f  Wasledup  the  great  stair-case  by  the  servants,  who 
stripped  him  of  the  marks  of  his  order,  his  clothes,  and 
several  diamonds,  and  pieces  of  jewellery  with  which 
he  was  adorned.  After  remaining  here  some  time, 
almost  naked,  bare-footed,  and  exposed  to  the  derision 
of  the  soldiers,  an  old  morning-gown  being  thrown  over 
him,  he  was  placed  under  a  strong  guard.  The  empress 
declined  a  personal  interview  with  him,  but  sent  count 
Panin,'who  in  a  long  conference,  induced  the  unfor- 
tunate emperor  to  write,  and  sign  the  following  de- 
(^larationj-^'with  what  kind  of  emotions  may  be  easily 
conceived ! 

**  During  the  short  period  of  my  absolute  reign  over 
the  Russian-  empire,  I  have  found  from  experience, 
that  my  abiliiies^  were  insufficienl  to  «a^^\\.  i^  ^x^aX.^ 
burden  t  and  tkiSLt  I  imnnef\niA  to  iVie  ^fiL<a>L  o^  ^vc^oC\w% 
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80  great  an  empira^  either  M«a  ftbaohite  sovemgn^  o# 
in  may  olher  ctpacHy  ivfaatBver.  I  also  acknowledge 
that  i  haTB  been  the  cause  of  all  tfaeiaterior  Iroableft 
which  have 'afflicted  the  stale,  and  whicby  had  they 
oontinned  maoh  longer,  would  hate  overiunied  thtt-em- 

S're,  and  have  coveiod  me  with  eternal  diagrace. 
aring  aerinaily  weighed  these  oircmnstaaecWy  I  dodare 
witlioiit  constraiBt,  and  in  the  looit  solema  aiauner, 
to  the  Russian  empirey  and  to  the  whole  world,  thatl 
for  ever  renounce  the  government  of  the  said  ompire, 
never  desiring  to  rriga  therein,  either  as  an  abaoluie 
sovereign,  or  under  any  other  form  of  governvient.  | 
declare  also,  that  I  will  never  attempt  to  re^assame  the 
government.  As  a  pledge  of  this,  I  swear  stooereiy 
before  God,  and  all  the  world,  to  the  present  renottot-^ 
ation,  written  and  signed  with  my  own  hand." 

JnM  21WA,  O.  S.  176->.  "  PETftR." 

ff 

When  the  unhappy  prince  had  signed  this  instrument 
of  bis  own  disgrace  and  fall,  he  was  conveyed  in  the 
evening  to  Ropscha,  a  small  palace,  twenty  miles  fiom 
Feterhof.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  without 
the  effusion  of  blood,  Peter  ill.,  the  lineal  successor 
of  the  Romauofs,  and  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  precipitated  from  the  throne  to  a  prison,  and 
Catherine,  a  foreigner,  without  an  hereditary  title,  at- 
tained the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Russian  empire*. 
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CHAP    1. 
Firwt  Acts  of  Caiherine^t  JRefffn. 

Having  succeeded  in  her  designs  against  her  unfor- 
tunate  husband,  and  seated  herself  upon  his  throne, 
Catherine  passed  the  flight  at  Peterhof.     On  th^  foU 

Jomog  day,  the  nobiVity  e^m^  Xo  ^-^  \M<r  homage; 

among  others,  appea»ed\U\fe  wWxwtta  «R^  ^w  v^^vis^n^ 
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Dashkuf.wlu), seeing  I lietn  prostrate  before  tlieeotpress, 
sajd  :r  "  Afodam,  iHirdon  my  family,  I  have.Eftcriticed 
it  to  yiHi."  Catherine  0(1  mmouded  them  to  rise,  t^iviuu; 
ihetD  ber  hauil  to  kiss.  When-  her  majesty  perceived 
marshal  Munich,  who  alao  preseoted  himself  berort> 
b«r,  she  called  aloud:  "  Field-m&rshaj,  nos  Jt  yon 
tl)«s  tliat  wished  to  fight  me?"  "  Yen,  nitul«m,"  replicii 
the  uadauolc4  v«ter«n,  at  the  same  ttrae  ufferiiig  lier 
bis.'snurd,  "at  that  pRriod,  duty  and  eratiiude (!a^ii:g)ed 
me  to  exett  myself  on  behalf  of  my  late  roaster;  but 
behold  tiie  pledge,,  that  as  you  ax's  now  my  sovereign, 
you  will  eapecience  the  same  fidelity." 

In  the  afternoon,  Catherinp  returned  to  PetersbufE, 
and  at  seven  o'clock,  rode  triumphantly  into  the  capital, 
amidst  the  mingled  acclamations  of  the  soldiera  and 

The  crowds  lining  the  streets,  kissed  her  hand,  ^rhich 
bhe  held  out  to  them  as  she  passed.  Many  eccle- 
siastics were  assembled  round  the  avenues  of  the  palace; 
as  she  rode  through  their  ranks,  while  the  princijial 
der^  kissed  her  hand,  she  stooped  down  to  Rahite  iliclt 
clieeks,  a  Russian  custom  which  is  expressive  of  the 
highest  respect.  Thus,  though  Catherine  was  a  wotnnn 
of  lofty  ambition,  she  stooped  to  the  meanest  artifices, 
in  order  to  &irther  her  designs. 

When,  however,  the  tumult  of  the  revolution  had 
subsided,  there  was  a  re-action  of  sentiment  in  favoiir 
of  the  dethroned  monarch.  The  people,  forgetting  his 
tollies  and  vices,  and  recollecting;  the  popular  acts  of 
his  government,  deplored  bis  misfortunes.  The  sailors 
reproached  the  guards  with  betraying  their  master  for 
spirituous  liquors;  while  many  of  these,  being  tilled 
with  remorse  for  their  rebellion,  reproached  in  their  turn 
the  accomplices  by  whom  they  had  been  seduced.  The 
officers  in  vain  endeavoured  to  appease  the  men.  The 
tide  of  popularity  flowed  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Peter, 
that  a  leader  only  was  wanting  to  re-instate  him  in  his 
pomeji. 

The  appretisnaiona  of  a  second  revi^ulion  w«rc 
heightened  by  inlelHgeaDe  from  Moscow,  thai  when  the 
governor  aniionnced  the  acces^ien  q(  tine  fiTn^\«^  xn'&iK 

'  "lets  flfld  people  o£  that  city,  inatesA  oi  •Ona^ji'ia- 
3  N  2 
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luatiou,  ^'  Long  Lvb  tha  .«ai|NreflH^*v.a.  deep'.«ik)Boe, 
loliawed  >by  9ulitft  inur«NurB« TOdtucdk.  TIk:  lUMMhMsaief 
Caihcyiiiowaapovitexirette,  SuekiiBBlbepertiiribatiAii 

tV^m  i^r  Ind,  uitl  >€iva»  deteited  k«r  pAUitti.:  :ii(<  >  o: 
.At  Ibis  «DpQrUAt  oritMi  AleseyOrkiVA'b'othenof 
tbftt  lOrlof  wiioie  .Dame  wis  ao  conspiauofw  mAfaa  <le- 
ibrcNiejneii4  of  Peler»  resolved  lo  wnd»r*  GaAlieriaeiA 
wiokod  B^rWice,  He  repaired  with  a  mea  of/ofaaanre 
origiop  wli«ie  name  waa  Tope4hof»  to  the  priaoa  wfaeie 
ilie  emperor  wan  confined »  aod  propoaedio  dime  with 
bim.  Liouor,  acoording  to  tiia  Ruaaian  castoao^  was 
iutroduoed  before  dinaef ,  and  wb'ria  TepeMiof  anmaed 
t^e  empeior«  Orlof  alipt  atioag  poi»n  into,  tbe  glaas 
intendmi  for  ibe .  priooa.  He:  drank  ihe  malignant 
potioB,  but  it  liailed  to  poodnce  the  auddeo  effect  wUoh 
they  had  eipccted»>.  They  pvaaaed  fatm-lo  npaal  it» 
bi^t  be  refused.  Tbey.  then  called.  i»|innce[  Bafadnaki, 
and  while  Oriof  haTing  tbn>wB*«mwn:  4he  anapeior, 
preBaed:«|N)n  hia  braaat  witii.both  Uakneea*  the  other 
aasaasina  threw  a  napkin  round  bia  neck  land  atrangled 
him.*.  -    : 

...  A4exey  Orlof»  hastened  to  Petanriburg,  and  unformd 
^be  empresa  of  her  hnsband'a  death.  She. retiied- with 
Panin  and  other  counselloray  to  detemnne  what  afaoirid 
be  done.  *  It  being  thooght  prudent  that  the  death  of 
the  emperor  should  not  be  made  public  antUltfaer  fol- 
lowing day,  Catherine  diaed  in  public  aa.aautl,  amlMd 
her  eourl  in  the  evening.  Next  day,  4he  event  ^b^g 
formally  announced  while  she  was  at  table,  aba inatently 
reee  from  ber  aeat^  and  with  bar  eyea  adfiuaed:^!wi|th 
tears,  witbdrawiag  into  a  -prifBte  apartamnti,  4idl.)nDt 
make  her  appearaaee  foi  aei^eral^  days:  la  lOonteiMty 
with  thn  farce^  she  published «  manifealo»:iltaltng.  the 
cftoae  of  the  empeeor'a  death.  :     x.i  ..  :y    ..•;:: 

.  .  The  body K^Xkeeaaaasiaaledrfpriace. WAS. bpeu|pht>:to 

■i    '    ■       '.    '."ai--  I'T.  ■  •    •:"•■'       ■■■  ■'  .■'■•':     J  '■•'-  H  ^0  */:, 

*  It  WM  fimaaoo^oc^ »t court,  tlia,(P«ier  wa»,dan|enMislyiM.  Caj|l|^De 
immediately  ordered  ler  tine  physician  Xo  repair  lo  Rapscha/  and  «<ert  all 
lite  ■Mil  lk>r<aie  r«C(iv«rr o^ittr  MfeitiiniMdipoaMkt.'nie  jimnftrBecatfidt  by 

raw  roytn  capfiTie  a  corpMf  inid  saw  iwt  too  cieany  we  CBtnevrnis  aemit'i/ii 
hii  retara  to  court,  the  eto^iKm.^^^^  vim  •£  ■/•^•fc.«ii«M«i  liter,  inshMMi.  ^mA 
died ;  he  made  no  reply  to  Vier ' 
'poelM;.an^tiiAi^ftk  H^mv 


the  Monastery  of  St.  Ale  wander  N«vsk»^v 'and  exposed 
ill  aa  open  colBn  for  three  ftaye.  ItWsu  ctlad  in  the 
tmifurm  of  tiie  Hobtoih  i^DRrdt,  the  neck  being  Htip- 
ported  with  a  militnry  stock,  wbich  was  *ainly  Intended 
to  conceal  tii«  marks  of  a  violent  death.  His  face  wan 
black,  calravasated  blood  oozed  through  the  skin,  nnd 
sos^cnf;:  wasthoDoisnn  which  he  hud  swallowed,  that 
tliose  who.  Vcnturea  tu  lay  titeir  inouthB  on  hi^,  returtied 
with  swelled  tips,  ills  reinaiiis  were  deposited  in  the 
church  of  the  convent,  without  monument  nrin^criptiAn. 
On  the  (lay  of  his  interment,.  Pelcnhurg  waa  tilled 
with  sorrow.  The  populace  repronchcd  the  guards  With 
shedding  the  lest  drop  of  the  blood  of  Peter  the  Great. 
The  Hdstein  soidiers  resorted  to  the  luneret,  and  while 
they  bedewed  the  corpae  of  tJieir  master  with  the  tears 
of  fidelity  and  affection,  were  re^rarded  with  esteem  by 
the  Russians,  who  sympathised  with  their  grief. 
■  Cathenne  conferred  rewards  upon  the  principal 
agents  of  the  revelation,  that  had  raised  her  to  the  throne. 
Pantn  waa  appointed  prime  minister,  the  Oiilofa  were 
honoured  with  the  title  of  count;  several  officers  of 
the  guards  received  estates  and  promotion,  and  amohg 
the  soldiers  were  distributetl  brandy  and  beer;  the 
value  of  which  the  aifability  of  the  empress  greatly  eA* 
hanced.  She  even  treated  the  friends  of  her  late  husband 
with  lenity.  His  mistress,  though  nt  Krst  banmhed 
to  a  village  beyond  Moscow,  wasafterwnrds  permitted  to 
marry  admiral  Polianski,  and  reside  unmolested  at 
Petersburg.  Gudovitch  was  allowed  to  retire  into  his 
native  country  i  the  Holstein  guards  were  either  incor- 
porated into  different  regiments,  or  withdrew  themselves 
from  Russia:  and  prince  George,  of  Holstein,  was  raiwd 
ta  the  rank  of  field-marshal  and  ^vernor  of  Hdsteiti, 
during  the  minority  of  the  grand-duke.  While'  the 
courtiers  aspired  to  participate  in  the  favour  of  the  sow 
eorereign,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  Orlof  had  already 
gained  her  affections.  The  principal  conspirators  were 
niortilicd,  and  the  indiscretion  of  the  princess  Daslikof, 
wlio,  having  first  made  the  discovery,  divulged  it 
among  her  friends,  effaced  the  merits  of  her  past  ser- 
vices, ^jid  jnvplved  l|er  jn  disorace. 
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Catherine,  was  to  reconcile  her  subjects  to  her  au- 
thority. With  this  view,  she  resolved  on  a  journey  to 
Moscow,  in  order  to  celebrate. her  coronation.  It  was 
mortifying,  however,  to  the  vanity  of  this  princess,  that 
the  people  beheld  her  eniraace  into  tbeieity  without 
acclamation,  and  that  while  they  retired  at  her  ap- 
proaohi  Ihey  diaplayed  the  greatest  avidil^tio  mom  the: 
grand-diikei,  ialuag  an  interest  in  the.tehildv:fn>fcn  jlte' 
r^QoUectioDS  of  his  father*8  misfortunes*  Conoealiag 
her  uneasiness,  Catherine  was  crowned  in  the  plii.abe- 
of*  the  Tsars,  and  having  endeavoured  by  flatfcerieB,  gifis, 
avd  p^molioiiSy  to  remove  the  aversion  of  the  peo|Me, 
quicidy  returned  to  Petersburg. 

.  The  empresa  shewed  no  disposition  ta  fulfil  the  pro- 
mises which  she  had  made  to  the  raooks*  of  restoring  their 
possessionft.  Instead  of  revoking  the  decree  of  Peter 
III.,  she  referred  the  matter  to  a  synod,  compoaedof 
p^yifsens  subservient. to  her  will.  Those. of  the  clergy 
who  had  not  been  secretly  gained,  wove  'exasperated, 
a^d  encouraged  disoontents  among  the  -populace  and 
the  soldiers;  they  published  a  manifesto,  perhaps  a 
forgery,  but  attributed  to  Peter  III.;  in  which  the  vices 
of  .Catherine  were  forcibly  exposed.  This  was  di»« 
peised  among  the  soldiers,  and  so  inflamed  their  minds^ 
th^t  if  the  most  vigorous  measures  bad  not -been 
a4oi)ted«  they  would  have  engaged  in  openrevK>lt.  :- 

)  The  spirit  of  revolt  among  tl^  troops^  wassooii  aflef^ 
revived,  and  rose  tp  such  a  height,  th«t  for  a  wholes  ^ay 
tho  en^iress  was  supposed  to  be  in  inunineot  peril  ^of 
her lifop  Op  this  occasion,  she  discovered, great  ticatneiis 
of.wndf     Having  taken  secret  measures  to  quelle  ithf- 
reyoU,  wheo  several  of  her  courtiers  oame.tQ.>eip|;eaft 
tbiur alarm,. slpeupbraided  their  fears,  remindsd . ihem 
of^  her  fortitMde  in  past  dangers,  -and  professed  >. her 
belief,:  tha^.  .tb^  Providence  which  had  ca41^dll;lef,.io  ; 
r^igq,  and  be^  )ier. .defence,  would  confoiwdiher.^iif^  * 
n^es..  Thisrefcrenpf  to  Providence  sQunds.very.rtraAg^ 
iq.ffae  mouUjiof.Caiherine..   [Fhe  Orlofs^  meanwU^e^! 
had. by  speeches,  promises,  iind  gifts,  appeased  .ih^,, 
soldifr*,j^id  the  chiefs  wer^  punished. ...:    .  <    ._.,   ,  ; 
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CHAt.  11. 

The  lorcign  politics  of  Catherinip  related  ehieily  to 
Poland  and  Turkey;  and  the  chief  politieal  vnd  ttiHi* 
tary  events  of  her  ref$cii»  originated  in  her  transactions 
with  these  two  cmintries.  :   • « 

The  throne  of  Poland  becoming  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Augttstna  II  [.,  in  1763,  and  the  flatnea  of  civil  war 
raging  in  the  country,  Catherine  sent  thither  a  body  of 
troops,  and  by  her  influence,  count  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski  was  elected  king.  Her  design  in  this  election, 
was  to  convert  Poland  into  a  mere  province  of  Russia. 
She  prevented  the  new  sovereign  from  adopting  those 
measures  which  would  have  promoted  the  drder  and 
prosperity  of  his  dbmiiiions ;  and  in  the  religions  difr- 
sentions  of  that  ill-fated  country,  found  a  pretext  for 
interfering  with  military  force. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1563,  by  which  an  equality  of 
privileges  was  secured  to  all  the  Polish  nobles  who 
professed  Christianity;  and  to  avoid  invidious  dis- 
tinctions^ they  were  styled  **  disjudents*^  in  religion,  a 
phrase  intimating  that  they  differed  from  each  other  in 
religious  opinions.  But  the  Catholics,  as  they  increased 
in  nnmber  and  importance,  applied  this  term  to  those 
who  were  not  of  their  communion,  and  basely  en- 
croached upon  their  immunities  and  rights.  During  the 
interregnum  between  the  death  of  Augustus  II.  and 
the  election  of  Stanislaus,  a  decree  had  been  made  by 
the  diet/ which  prohibited  the  dissidents  from  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  excluded  them  from  all 
posts  and  places  of  anthdrity.  On  this,  several  of  the 
European  pOwen  interposed,  but  the  decree*  was  con- 
firmed by  the  coronation  diet,,  held  after  the  king's 
election.  In  October,  1766,  the  declarations  from  the 
above  courts,  including  those  of  Russia,  England; 
Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark',  were  presented  to 
Stanislaus,  at  an  ordinary  diet,  Teques\\xi^  >^!i^  \^-«^- 
tah/ishment  of  the  dissidents  in  iVieVt  3\»\.,  evVA^-^vA 
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relicious  rights.     But  the  Popish  party  insisted  on  a 
conArDiation  of  the  decrees  made  against  them.     At 
length,  after  violent  disputes,  the  business  was' referred 
to  the  bishops  and  senators;  and  all  that  the  dissidents 
could  obtain,  was  liberty  to  exercise  religious  worship 
under  certain  restrictions.     About  this  time,  the  court 
of  Petersburg  added  a  force  of  15^000  men^to  tberi 
troops  already  in  Poland.     The  dissidents,  beihg  Ihus 
assured  of  foreign  aid,  entered,  on  the  2()th  of  March, 
1 767,  into  two  confederacies,  at  Thorn  and  Sluck  ;  one 
signed  by  those  of  Great  and  Little  Poland,  tbe  other 
by  those  of  Lithuania.    The  cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing, 
and   Dantzic,  acceded  to  the  confederacy  of  Thorn, 
April  10th  ;  and  the  duke  and  nobles  of  Courland,  to 
that  of  Sluck,  May  the  15th.    The  empress  of  Russia, 
and  king  of  Prussia,  continued  to  issue  new  declarations 
in  favour  of  the  dissidents,  and  the  Russian  troo|;)s  of 
Poland  were  soon  augmented  to  30,000  men.     Other 
confederacies  were  also  formed  in  different  parts.     All 
of  them  published  manifestoes,  in  which  they  advised 
the  inhabitants  to  treat  the  Russians  as  their  defenders. 
The  Catholics  were  equally  active.     The  pope  also  sent 
exhortations  to  the  king,  the  great  chancellor,  the  no- 
bility, &c.     On  the  26th  of   September,  1767,  the 
confederacy  of  dissidents,  and  that  of  the  malcontents, 
were  united  in  prince  RadziviFs  palace.     A  few  days 
after,  the  Russian  troops  in  the  capital  were  reinforced. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  an  extraorainary  diet  was 'held, 
but  the  affairs  of  the  dissidents  met  with  so  mnch 
opposition,  that  it  was  adjourned  to  the  12th.     Next 
day,  the  18th,  the  bishops  of  Cracow  and  Kiow,  the 
palatine  of  Cracow,  and  the  Straroste  of  Delmski,  were 
carried  off  by  a   Russian  detachment.      The  mrtie 
alledged  against  thern  was,  that  "  They  had  been  dis- 
respectful to  the  empress  of  Russia,  in  attacking  the 
parity  of  her  intentions  towards  the  republic,  though 
she  wais  resolved -fo  continue  her  protection  and  as- 
sistance, for  preserving  the  liberties  of  Poland,  and 
cto'ecting  all  abuses,  &c.    The  diet  then  passed*  an 
act  accoidittg  to  the  will  of  Catherine,  confirming  the 
dissidents  in  all  their  'pTm\^^ft&.    VVNtw^  Ta.in  to  com- 
plain ; ''prince- Repmn  vr^mas^ct  \tiV?waw^^\A  ^^ 
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llussian  troops  intersected  the  whole  country.  Aii 
extraordinary  diet,  convened  the  following  year,  there- 
fore ratified  the  acts  of  the  preceding,  and  passed 
others  tending  to  establish  the  Russian  ascendancy. 

These  innovations  soon  produced  a  civil  war,  which 
at  last  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  Poland*  Dissatisfied 
with  the  privileges  granted  to  the  dissidents,  the  Catholic 
nobles  formed  a  confederacy  in  the  province  of  Podo« 
lia,  and  were  -  encouraged  by  Austria  and  France, 
the  latter  of  which  powers  enforced  their  applications 
for  assistance  to  the  Ottoman  porte.  They  at  first 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  castle  of  Bar,  whence 
the  confederacy  derived  its  name,  and  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  and  valour.  But  as  the  Russian  forces  were 
continually  reinforced,  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
into  Cracow,  which  was  taken  by  Apraxin,  the  Russian 
commander,  after  six  weeks  siege. 

The  grand  signior  had  not  been  an  indifferent  specta- 
tor of  the  transactions  in  Poland,  As  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador, on  being  asked  whether  his  court  would  abstain 
from  interfering  in  th^  affairs  of  that  country,  declined 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  he  was  thrown  into  the 
castle  of  the  seven  towers.  A  manifesto  was  delivered 
to  the  foreign  ministers  at  Constantinople,  justifying  the 
measure,  accusing  Catherine  of  having  violated  the 
treaties  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  exposing  her  con- 
duct in  the  affairs,  of  Poland.  Extraordinary  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  made  by  the  Turks,  which  were  met 
by  corresp<Hident  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

In  17^,  hostilities  commenced  between  the  two 
empires.  The  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  body  of  his  people,  supported  by  10,000  spahis, 
penetrated  into  the  Russian  territories,  where  he  burned 
many  towns  and  villages,  and  carried  about  4,000 
families  into  captivity.  This  disaster,  however,  was 
suon  after  revenged  by  the  Russian  army,  under  prince 
Galitzin.  This  commander  having  under  him  general 
Stoffin  ^d  prince  Dolgoruki,  forced  the  Turkish  en- 
trenchment, near  Choczim,  and  shortly  after  defeated 
them  again  in  the  same  vicinity,  after  aw  oX^^NXii^Ni^  esi- 
gagement, .   The*  H  ussians  then  mves\fiA.  CVioeilvBci  >  Xyax* 
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were  obli|»4  at  kst  k)  ietrea|,  ater  the  eie^B  of  that 
place,  .aailt^  baUle^  io^^  in  ito-neigblvMirbood  had 
cost  them  20,000  qk^*  Meoeral  BAmaazof  alao  .de- 
feated a  Tufluih  deiactuoeat^  and  cammiUed  dread&l 
devastatiooa  go  the  bordem.of  Beader»'  aod  io  t|ia  en- 
firpnaof  Oc<akow,  Qn  tjbi^.dU)  ojf  Se0|^iobec,.pcipqe 
Galitzin  gained,  oa  the  banjca  of  the  Niestec,  a,  oqib« 

Elete  victory,  in  whiph  the  Turks  had  about  7*000  «eci 
illed,  besides  wounded  and  pnaoiieDi,  apd  great  num- 
bers that  were  drowned  in  their  retreat,  .  Thia  victory 
was  followed  by  a  second,  oq  the  banks  of  tho-aaaoe 
river,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  in  which,  the 
slaughter  of  the  lurks  was  almost  incredible.  Not 
only  the  field  of  battle,  but  also  the  river,  was  for 
several  miles  covered  with  dead  bodies.  The  Etuasiaos 
took  sixty-four  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the  Turlu  aban- 
doning the  strong  fortress  of  Chocaim,  with  ita  magar 
lines  and  nMmerpus  artillery,  retreated  tumultuously 
towards  the  Danube.  A  fatal  spirit  of  licentioasness 
and  insubordination  now  broke  out  in  theic  armiea. 
They  l^ad,  withio  little  wore  than  a  fortnight,  lost 
ajimost  90,000  of  their  best  troops,  and  nearly  50,000 
more  deserted  in  their  tumultuous  retreat  About  this 
time  prince  Gi^itzin  resigned  the  command  of  tbe..army 
to  general  count  llomanzof,  and  returned .  to  Pefters- 
burg  crowned  with  laurels.  llomanzof  carried. ^^a.Uie 
war  with  successes  equal  to  those  of  his  predecessor ; 
while  general  Elmo  took  |>o8se6sion  of  Yasi^i^  and  of, the 
whole  prpyiuce  of  Moldavia. 

Europe  has  seldom  seen  a  war  carried  on  with  greater 
vigour  and  success,  than  that  of  Russia  against  .the 
Ottoman  empire.  In  Septeniber  1760,  the  Qeefii  .of 
Catherine  si^iled  from  Archangel  and  Revel,,  and ^te^i»d 
{or  the  isles  of  GjreBce.  The  Britisli,  the  natural  de^ 
fenders  of  liber^,  who  ought  to  have  support^ > both 
Poles  apd,XMVks,  against  the  ambition  of  Cathenw^, 
to  merit  her  friendship,  supplied  bar  ships  witb^odSScera, 
and  allowed,  them,  tp  winl^r  apd.caiit  in  the  porta  of 
Bngl^d  and  Minorca,  Orluf,.  early  ia  th^  f^pring.pf 
1770,  6}^ilqd  from  P^.^abqu,  .and  appeared. off  the 
^orea,.  to  assist  tbi^  M»i#<4S),a&d  Gr^4»,  whom  the 
empresa   fai^d   prepau^e^^  Jov  .  f«NcA\i«    l^vivci^  .\^\M^«d. 
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NovafiBij,"Co'rtjn,  arid  Pati'ds,  he'VasjoineJ  bfrihe 
squadron  Tindw  admirrti  Elphlnsfone.  With  this  flefet, 
coliSiating  of  seVenteen  sail  of  ific  line,  and  seMfll 
amaller  v^saets,  he  eticoimtered  the  Turkish  fleet,  wbitli 
he  obliged,  after  stime  slight  engagenficDt,  to  withdiWit. 
Pdrisiing  the  Tutki,  lie  bronght  them  Id  an  action,  July 
flth,  between  fBcio  and  the  coast  of  Asia  tnlnor,  Th'c 
fi^t  «ras  desperate.  Spiritof,  a  Russian  admiral,  en- 
gating  the  captain  Pacha,  in  the  Sultana  of  90  gnna, 
the  two  ships  rain  so  close,  tliat  Ihey  fastened  themselves 
together  with  grapptiri^- irons.  In  this  situation^  tbe 
RSussSans,'  throwing  their  hand-grenades  from  the  tops, 
set  ttie  Suftana  on  fire  ;  and  as  the  two  f^hifis  could  nbt 
be  disentangled,  both  were  imntcdiatcly  in  flaiti^. 
Thus  dreadfully  circumstanced,  without  a  posslbilihf  io'f 
receiving  any  SnCcour,  their  fate  was  inevitable.  THfe 
cotsttanders,  and  most  of  the  principal  officers  on  both 
sides.  Were  saved ;  but  the  crbws,  for  the  most  pitft, 
perished  with  the  ships,  which  blew  up  together  wltfaa 
tremeiidmiS^xplosion.  After  a  short' pause,  the  conl^t 
bein"  rtenewed,  and  Victory  declaring  for  the  Russians, 
the  Tttrks  tobli  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Tschcsmc,  which 
pioved  their  destruction.  While  Elphinstone  blocfeed 
up  ttie  bay,  four  fire-ships  were  prepared  to  destroy  the 
Turkish  fleet.  But  no  persoh  could  lie  fonnd  to  conduct 
RO  dangerous  an  enterprise,  till  lieutenant  Dugdale  itu- 
dedook'to  manage  the  frre-ships,  and  vice-admiral 
Ofeiglo  cover  Aem.  At  midnight,  Greig,  in  deiiaHct; 
of  the  Turkish  batteries,  began  the  attack,  while  Diig- 
dkle  entered  the  harbour  wilh  his  fire-ships;  and  as 
imhf*  of  the  seamen  would  venture,  he,  having  lashed 
the  lieini,  and  )ireesing1n,  fastened  himself  the  gtajl- 
pMngS  10  the  first  of  the  Turkish  ships,  atid  savea  fii^ 
life  by  swmmihg  again  to  tHo  Russian  s<tUadron.  TK"^ 
fitet()ok  sutjh  effect,  that  all  the  fleet,  except  one  mSii'T 
ofiWar  arid  ifew  galties,  which  were  towed  away  by 
the  it'«ssiiin*,  Was  totidly  destroyed.  The  Russi'an.s 
Aeii  enteriftg  the  bay,  commenced  a  heavy  carinona'ie^ 
Elni):bOfttbai'dii)«nt  against  thfe  toWn  arid  castle,  WhJca 
w^fe  both  laid  In  UShes  by  the  explosioii  of  a  powd« 
magaS^e;  Ai  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  iri6Tn\Ti^,  sicwcAn  V 
-*— ^'^"'-""Itoetf  of  the  fleet,  the  caa\XB,0T>aRi^  Vs««.- 
2  o 
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the  whole  was  buried  in   one  -  trmnendaOB  scmie<of 
destnictiofi. 

Id  the  ibilowitig  campai^,  (1771)  Russim  avvngisd 
herself  on  the  Tartars.  Prince  Dolgmiiki  forced  the 
famous  lines  which  extended  aorons  the  istbmuftcy^  Pre- 
kof,  and  which  had  long  been  considered  impregnable. 
A  ditch,  seventy-two  feet  wide,  and  forty* two  fott 
deep,  with  fortifications  manned  by  67»000  Torks  end 
Tartars,  presented  a  formidable  barrier  to  hia  progress, 
but  he  surmounted  it  with  his  accustomed  yalour,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  Crimea. 

Meanwhile,- the  Turkish  army  on  the  Danube,  having 
gained  considerable  advantages  over  the  generals  Weis* 
man  and  Essen,  prepared  to  establish  itself  io  Wala- 
chia,  which  induced  Romanzof  to  resume  offensive 
operations.  The  vizier  was  driven  from  his  entrenched 
camp,  into  the  mountains  of  Bulgaria,  and  his  general 
Mousson  Oglow,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Giui^wo, 
which  he  had  taken,  and  recross  the  Danube. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  fleet,  though  greatly 
injured,  ruined  the  commerce  of  the  Turks  in  the 
Levant,  and  carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

But  the  Russians  payed  dearly  for  their  conquests. 
The  plague,  pa:ssing  into  their  armies  from  the  Torks, 
spread  into  the  towns  and  villages,  and  carried  deso- 
lation to  Moscow.  It  continued  its  ravages  for  two 
years,  and  the  superstition  of  the  people  served  to 
augment  its  horrors.  A  deluded  visionary  declared  -to 
a  crowd  which  he  had  collected  around  him, .  that  ^a 
picture  of  the  virgin,  at  St.  Barbara's  gate,  assured 
him,  that  if  she  were  zealously  worshipped,  she  would 
quell  the  pestilence.  The  story  spreading,  multitudes 
nocked  to  the  gate,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the  picture. 
Processions  followed,  in  which  the  infected  and  unin- 
fected mingling  together,  diffused  the  contagion.  The 
archbishop  of  Moscow,  a  wise  and  enlightened  prelate, 
caused  the  object  of  blind  adoration  to  be  removed, 
bat  this  benevolent  deed  cost  him  his  life.  The  infu- 
riated populace  forced  a  monastery  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  threw  him  down  without  regard  to  his 
age  Or  office,  and  beating  Vim  on  X^ei^  \iQaA>  ^\iv^\x^Wi 
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him  with  their  knives.  Returning  to  the  city,  they 
vented  their  rage  on  the  hospitals,  the  quarantine  house, 
and  the  physicians  and  surgeons.^  General  Yerapkin, 
towards  nif^ht,  encountered  the  crowd  with  150  soldiers, 
and  two  iield*  pieces,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest, 
succeeded  in  its  dispersion.  Eight  hundred  died  every 
day  of  the  plague,  and  the  tumults  heis^htened  the  grief 
and  terror  that  agitated  men's  minds. 

Gregory  Orlof  shewed,  on  this  occasion,  a  courage 
greatly  superior  to  that  which  braves  death  in  the  field.  ' 
He  repaired  to  Moscow,  visited  the  infected,  gave 
the  orders  which  their  circumstances  required,  and  em- 
ployed every  precaution  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  the  disease.  At  length,  the  severity  of  the  winter 
conspired  -  with  his  authority  and  zeal,  to  abate  the 
scourge ;  and  Catherine  rewarded  iiis  services,  by 
striking  a  medal,  and  erecting  a  colunui  in  comme- 
moraUonof  them. 

The  year  1772  was  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  at 
negociatioR,  and  early  in  1773,  the  contest  was  renewed. 
The  Ruflsiao  arras,  however,  were  not  crowned  with 
their  former  success.  Romanzof  endeavoured  to  force 
his  enemy  to  a  general  action  ;  but  all  Jiis  eftorts  being 
defeated  by  the  skill  of  the  vizier,  he  crossed  the 
Daoube«  aad  laid  siege  to  Silistria.  But  after  driving 
tlie  Turks  from  their  entrenchments  into  the  town,  and 
while  be  prepared  for  a  general  assault,  he  learnt  that 
the-  vizier  had  dispatched  50,000  men  against  him,  and 
taken  measures  to  prevent  his  retreat.  The  marshal, 
under  cover  of  an  attack  upon  Silistria,  silently  retired 
during  the  night;  but  although  he  conducted  his  army 
iacross  the  Danube,  this  enterprise  cost  him  the  loss  of 
10,000  men,  and  the  able  general  Weisman,  and  so 
much  were  his  troops  enfeebled,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Jassi,  to  recruit  and  refresh.  In  defiance 
of  the  enemy's  superiority^  he  advanced  again  to  Silis- 
tria; bat  after  six  weeks  of  unremitted  assault,  the 
vizier  constrained  him  to  retire  with  great  loss. 

Ronlanzof,  notwithstanding  these  partial  reverses, 
was  soon  enabled  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  ter- 

•  A  great  uamber  of  these  ha<i   «lcclHrcit  IhaX  V\\e    A\ii'.A%e  '«i\At\v  ^vviN'jKvsA. 
waft  not  ibe  f^ngire^  ami  h.id  thas  cootribateA  to  u»  9io^%,«vvuu, 
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oiiuation.  Iv  July,  1774»  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded, on  the  conditions  which  had  been  before 
pro|>o8ed,  but  rejected*  Russia  obtained  the  free 
na-vigation  of  the  Euxine,  an  unlimited  trade  with  all 
the  ports  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  cession  of  Kilbam, 
Jeoickala,  with  a  tract  between  the  Bog  and.  the 
Unieper,  Aeof,  and  Taganrok,  on  condition  tfiat  she 
restored  her  other  conquests.  The  Turks  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Crimea,  and  as  a  reimbucae- 
luent  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  stipulated  to  pay 
4,000,000  of  rublei.  The  joy  which  this  peace  occa^ 
sioned  in  Petersburg,  was  extreme.  The  empress 
ordered  eight  days  of  rejoicing ;  the  prison  doors  to  be 
thrown  open  to  all  but  traitors,  and  all  who  had  been 
exiled  to  Siberia,  since  1746,  to  be  released. 

Russia,  though  generally  victorious  in  the  field,  had 
more  need  of  peace  than  the  Porte.  The  fame  of  her 
martial  exploits  was  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  which 
preyed  upon  the  interior  of  ber  domains.  The  piagae 
bad  conspired  with  the  sword  to  waste  her  population ; 
while  flourishing  districts  were  converted  into  deserts,  by 
tihti  migration  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars.  This  curious 
event  was  connected  with  some  interesting  particulars, 
wliich  we  shall  briefly  relate. 

Au  entire  horde  of  the  Kalmucks  IhuI  withdrawn ,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century*  from  the 
dominion  of  China,  and  settled  in  the  vast  deserts,  which 
form  the  step  of  the  Volga,  above  Astrachan.  -  There 
they  fe<i  innumerable  flocks  on  the  scanty  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  acknow- 
ledged their  dependence  upon  Russia  ;  but  being  now 
oppressed  by  the  empress,  they  resolved  to  return  to 
their  primitive  seats.  Havin^K  made  secret  preparations, 
they  fled  witli  such  ardour  and  speed,  as  to  defy  pursuit* 
and  reached  the  Chinese  borders  in  the  summer  of  177 i> 
where  they  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
celestial  empire.  By  this  migration,  Russia  lost  70,000 
tents,  or  families,  and  about  350,000  souls. 
.  To  this  desertion,  succeeded  a  rebellion,  which  deso* 
lated  the  flnest  pnovinces  of  the  empire.  A  Kozack 
apj[)eared  in  Kaaeau,  assuming  the  name  and  character 
ot'  the  late  emperor  Petat  ll\.ya.\A^i^\fc\!k4va^tQhave 
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escaped  from  asnassi nation  by  an  extraordinary  inter- 
vention of  divine  Providence;  He  declared  that  the 
refMrt  iif  his  death  was  only  a  fiction  invented  by  the 
coQPtj  andasM^ed  plausible  reasons  for  his  ton|^  cini- 
cealment.  This  impostor,  M^hose  name  was  Pn^atsheflT, 
is  said  to  havie  borne  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  late 
emperor;  a  circumstance  which  undoubtedly  prompted 
him  to  engage  in  this  romantic  and  desperate  enterprise. 
His  courage  and  address  procured  him  a  great  number 
of  followers;  and  having,  by  the  seizure  of  several 
fortresses  and  magasines,  provided  himself  with  anns, 
ammunition,  and  artillery,  he  sustained  several  engage- 
ments against  large  bodies  of  the  empress's  troops, 
rommande<l  by  able  generals.  This  rebel  was  for  some 
time  so  successful,  that  heat  one  time  marched  directly 
for  M<»scow,  which  was  then  ripe  for  insurrection  ;  but 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Turkey,  his 
career  was  soon  terminated.  Being  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  he  was  brought  in  an  iron  cage  to  Moscow, 
and  executed  on  the  Sist  of  January,  3776. 

The  revolution  of  Sweden,  in  1772,  which  destroyed 
the  Russian  ascendancy  in  the  court  of  Stockholm,  was 
a  source  of  mortification  to  Catherine.  ,  She  watched 
with  extreme  interest  and  jealousy,  all  the  movements 
of  the  Swedish  monarch,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  which 
excited  such  alarm  at  Stockholm,  that  he  resolved  to 
have  an  interview  with  her,  in  order  to  discover  her 
real  intentions.  He  arrived  at  Petersburg,  June  16th, 
1777,  and  repaired  to  Tzarsko-selo,  where  the  empress 
at  that  time  resided.  Conferences  passed  with  feigned 
cordiality ;  Catherine  honoured  Gustavus  with  sump- 
tuous entertainments,  and  dismissed  him  with  rich 
presents.  He  took  bis  departure,  confirmed  in  his 
apprehensions  of  the  empress's  power;  while  she  was 
more  fully  disposed  to  humble  a  prince  of  so  much  en- 
terprise and  ambition. 

In  1770,  a  new  war  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  independence  of  the 
Crimea,  by  affording  to  the  Russians  a  passage  into  the 
Turkish  dominions,  was  a  source  of  perpetual  discord. 
The  divan,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  inability  V^ 
maintain  a  second  contest,  permitted  \h&  «itaX:X>dDaBkR»S^ 

•  2  o2 
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cit'  Kii9suiii  guiiiihU  in  Walachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bes- 
sarabia. Disputes,  however^  coDstaatly  ariMBg,  and 
UuHsia  continually  exlending  her  pretensions,  both 
Hi(li>s  began  in  I78d,  to  prepare  for  war..  But  in  tiK 
niid:«t  of  their  hostile  preparations,  a  treaty  was  con- 
eluded  the  following  year,  in  whioh  the  full  sovieMignty 
of  tlie  Crtmea,  with  the  isle  of  Taman,  and  part  oi 
Cuban,  was  ceded  to  Russia. 

This  second  treaty  with  the  porte,  and  whidi  con- 
ferred new  advanta{|;es  on  Russia,  was  effected  thiosgh 
the  mediation  of  France.  Catherine  was,  tberefore, 
disposed  to  favour  that  nation,  while  the  naval  gnst- 
ness  of  the  English,  awakening  her  jealouay,  detached 
her  from  tlieir  interests.  Vergennes,  the  French  ais- 
bassador,  conceived  the  plan  of  an  armed  neutrality,  in 
<>rder  to  counterbalance  the  maritime  superiority  of 
Cvreat  Britain,  and  succeeded  in  rendering  the  empnas 
the  principal  instrument  of  his  designs. 

The  British  minister,  aware  of  the  iatrigues  oi  Ver- 
gennes, drew  up  a  remonstranoe,  which  Potemkin 
promised  to  present,  and  recommend  to  her  majesty. 
Informed  of  this,  the  partizans  of  France  gained  a 
^Mademoiselle  Guibald,  govemessof  the  prince's  nieces, 
who  stole  the  iiaper  from  his  pocket,  and  after  it  was 
c'nriched  with  notes,  refuting  the  objections  of  the 
Kngiish  minister,  restored  it  to  its  former  place.  Th6 
empresli,  supposing  that  the  notes  had  been  added  by 
Potemkin,  was  fully  confirmed  in  the  resolution  of 
uniting  the  northern  powers  against  England.  She  im- 
mediately formed  a  maritime  league  with  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  declared  her  determination  to  support  il 
with  the  greater  part  of  her  naval  force. 

The  journey  of  the  empress  to  Cherson,  in  1787* 

displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  an  extraordinary 

-spectacle,  and  gave  great  alarm  to  the  principal  powers 

of  Europe.     The  splendour  of  her  progress  surpassed 

/  all  -that  the  most  luxuriant  imagination  had  been  accus- 

.iMIbdied  to  oonoeive.     She  was  escorted  by  an  army,  aod 

'**Aifrl«ededhy  pioneers,  who  levelled  the  roads,  which 

itttisf  ill«auatod>  for  the  space  of  100  leagues.      At  the 

bjjfusithday^a ^qmcii«Y ^^he  found  a  temporary  pabce 

hi  ftn  hec  t^accflg^Aoa,  ^xA  W?cAsd«^  ^>^^  %ll  the 
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accommodations  and  luxuries  that  Petersburg  or  Mos- 
cow could  afford,  A  iiew  cia«tioa  arose*  every  where 
before  her ;  and  the  splendid  fictions  49i  oriental  ro- 
mance seemed  to  be  realized.  Curiosity  attracted 
numerous  crowds  of  spectators^  and  gave  the  countries 
through,  which  she  passed,  an  air  of  extensive  popula- 
tion. All  the  towns,  by  balls  and  .illuiuinations»  ex** 
hibited  marks  of  happiness  and  joy;  and  her  progress 
was  a  succession  of  pleasures  and  festivity.  In  the 
train  of  her  followers,  were  the  English,  f  rench,  and 
Austrian  ambassadors.  At  Kief,  the  splendour  of  her 
court  was  heightened  by  the  concourse  of  foreigners, 
who  arrived  there  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  witness 
her  magnificence,  and  adorn  her  triumph.  From  that 
place,  she  descended  the  Borysthenes,  with  a  fleet,  as 
su|)erb  as  that  in  which  Cleopatra  paraded  down  the 
Cydnus.  On  her  way,  she  was  met  by  the  king  of 
Poland,  who  had  caused  the  right  bank  of  the  river  (o 
be  illuminated ;  and  afterwards  by  the  emperor  Joseph, 
who,  arriving  some  days  before  at  Cherson,  proceeded 
up  tlie  river,  to  honour  her  arrival.  This  journey  of  the 
Tzarina,  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the  Turks,  who, 
instigated  by  Prussia,  assembled  an  army  of  150,000 
men,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.    . 

The  return  of  the  empress  from  Cherson,  was  imme- 
diately, followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Ottoman  porte.  The  emperor  Joseph  espoused  the 
cause  of  Catherine,  and  hostilities  immediately  com- 
menced. The  combined  Austrian  and  Russian  forces, 
under  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  laid  siege  to  Choczim, 
which  surrendered,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 
But  the  principal  operations  of  the  Russians  were 
directed  against  Oczakow,  which,  after  a  protracted 
siege,  and  desperate  defence,  was  taken  by  assault,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1788. 

During  die  progress  of  these  hostilities  with  the 
Turks,  Catherine  found  herself  suddenly  involved  in  an 
unexpected  war  with  Sweden.  Gustavus  III.,  thinking 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  checking  the  exorbitant 
power  of  Russia,  marched  into  Finland,  and  commenced 
hostilities  immediately  on  his  arrival.  But  his  men 
became  mutinous,  and  would  not  fi^ViX  ;  a\A  ^V.>^«i  «^\&.^ 
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time,  the  Deiiet  made  an  irraption  into  Sweden.  TIk 
iauiguesot' Catherino,  wbicb  iiad  ftoimented  discontent 
nmoiis:  the  Swedes,  and  induced  the  Danes  to  take: the 
field  would  have  even  proved  fatal  to  Gustavusy  if  the 
spirited  intert'ereace  of  tlie  English  minister  .had  Bolted 
the  Danish  general  U>  withdraw  his  army,  aail -agree to 
an  armistice, 

Nor  were  tlie  hostile  operations  of  Grustayus  morB 
successful  by  sea.  The  Swedish  fleet  of  16  saitof  the 
line,  and  ft  large  frigates,  appear ius^  in^  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  admiral  Greig  put  to  sea  with  17  sail  of  the 
line.  A  hattle  ensued,  which  though  obstinate  and 
bloody,  was  indecisive,  the  victory  being  claimed  by 
both  sides*  After  some  other  actions  of  no  great  im- 
portance, and  attended  with  various  success,  a  pacifi- 
cation took  place  on  the  14th  of  August,  1790, 
between  these  two  northern  powers. 

The  war  witli  the  Porte  was  now  prosecuted  with 

renewed  vigour.     Before  tlie  close  of  the  year  1790, 

Catherine  beheld  her  conquests  extended  beyond  the 

Danube,  while  Constantinople  trembled  at  the  advance 

of  the  enemy.     The  capture  of  Ismail  by  storm,  was 

the  last  important  event  of  tliis  war,  and  will  for  ever 

tarnish  its  annals,     After  eight  successive  assaults,  in 

which  the  Russians  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 

it  was  carried  at  the  niotht     On  the  2*2 nd  of  December 

1700,    Marshal    Suwarrof,   who  commanded    at   the 

siege,  led  on  his  troops  in  {>erson  at  the  last  assault, 

and  climbing  up  the  wall,<  planted  the  Russian  standard 

on  the  ramparts,  displaying  a  courage  that  would  have 

gained  him  honorable  renown,  had  not  his  subsequent 

conduct  consigned  him  to  the  abhorrence  of  tlie  civilized 

world.     The  garrison,  whose  bravery  a  generous  enemy 

would  have  treated  with  respect,  was  put  to  the  sworci 

by  the  merciless  troops  of  the  savage  conqueror,  and 

an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  added  to. 

the  horrors  of  the  scene.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition  .was 

spared ;  the  victors  contiuued  the  carnage  through  thtf 

nights,  and  filled  streets,  squares,  moscpies.  aud.  hou6«(» 

with  heaps  of  the  wounded  and  slain. 

These  suooeaaeA  o^  Russia  which  seemed  to  threaten 
4ie.BDbveiiion  oi  the  OWoii&^jcv  ^Tsvytw^^  ^^>^>s^>^'^^  last 
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the  atteation  of  Europe.  Eo^iul  4nd  Prussia  began 
to  arm  for  the  %fat;  and  Spain  and  Denmark  also 
interfered,  although  in  a  less  decided  manner.  At  last, 
however,  a  peace  was  concluded  the  11th  of  August, 
1791,  by  which  Catherine  renounced  all  her  conquests 
except  Uczakow,  and  the  re^n  between  the  Bog,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Dniester.  This  war  which  originated 
in  the  ambition  of  the  empress,  consumed,  it  is  said, 
130,000  Austrians,  200,000  Russians,  and  370,000 
Turks, — in  all  660,000  men. 

The  course  of  events  has  obliged  us  for  the  sake  of 
arrangements,  to  follow  the  connected  series  of  the 
transactions  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  we  shall 
now  returu  to  the  affairs  of  Poland.  Weliave  seen 
this  unhappy  coantry  divided  into  hostile  confederacies, 
and  made  the  ensanguined  theatre  of  civil,  religious, 
and  foreign  war.  This  scene  of  misery  and  desolation, 
continued  during  the  years  17^9, 1770,  and  1771.     A 

and  many  of  the  principal  families  retired  with  their 
effects  into  foreign  lands.  The  plague  spreading  from 
the  frontiers  of  .Turkey,  into  the  southern  provinces, 
swept  off,  according  to  the  common  accounts,  200,000 
people.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  entered  the 
country  on  different  sides ;  and  the  confederates  found 
themselves,  in  a  short  time,  surrounded  by  those  who 
seemed  to  have  nothing  else  in  view  than  an  absolute 
conquest  of  the  country.  Before  matters  came  to  this 
crisis,  however,  the  confederates  formed  a  design  of 
assassinating  the  king,  on  account  of  his  supposed 
attachment  to  the  dissidents.  This  extraordinary  attempt 
was  made  on  Sunday  night,  September  3Fd,  1771-9  ^y 
about  forty  conspirators,  under  three  chiefs  ;  who  had 
been  hhred  and  sworn  to  bring  the  king,  dead  or  alive, 
to  Palaski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  and  leader  of  the  con« 
federates.  The  royal  carriage  was  fired  into,  and  all 
the  king*s  attendants  put  to  flight ;  the  king  was  cut 
across  the  head  with  a  sabre,  seized  by  the  collar,  and 
dri^ged  along  the  ground  between  horses  at  full  gallop, 
for  near  500  paces.  The  conspirators  afterwards 
mounted  him  upon  a  horse,  and  rifled  his  pockets^wh^^ 
the  msyority  dispersed,  leaving  on\y  si^v^xi  ^V^\»sa^« — 
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At  last  all  had  left  him,  the  night  being  dark,  except 
KoHinski,  who  resolved  to  save  his  life,  upon  the  king's 
assuring  him  of  a  pardon.  They  stopped  at  a  mill, 
whence  Stanislaus  sent  a  line  to  one  of  his  generals, 
to  inform  him  of  his  miraculous  escape. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  first  projected,  it  is  said, 
by  the  king  of  Prussia.  Polish,  or  Western  Prussiti 
had  long  been  an  object  of  his  ambition  :  exclusive  of 
its  fertility,  commerce,  and  population,  its  local  situation 
rendered  it  highly  valuable  to  him,  as  it  lay  between 
German  and  Eastern  Prussia. 

When,  in  1709,  the  whole  kingdom  became  convuI> 
sed,  and  at  the  same  time  desolated  by  the  plague,  he, 
under  pretence  of  forming  lines  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  infection,  advanced  his  troops  and  occupied  Polish 
Prussia.  Though  now  master  of  the  country,  and  by 
00  means  apprehensive  of  resistance  from  the  Poles, 
yet,  as  he  was  aware  that  the  security  of  his  new  ac- 
quisition <l«{>e{tded  upon  the acqu!e«eenoe- of  Russia -eiKf 
Austria,  he  planned  the  partition  of  the  rest  of 
this  unhappy  country.  He  first  communicated  this  pro- 
ject to  the  emperor,  either  on  their  interview  at  Niess, 
in  Silesia,  in  1709,  or  in  that  of  1770,  at  iVeustadt,  Id 
Austria.  To  induce  the  empress  of  Russia  to  unite  io 
Uie  work  of  spoliation,  he  dispatched  his  brother  Henry 
to  Petersburg,  who  suggested  to  her,  that  the  house  oif 
Austria  was  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Porte  ;  that, 
nevertheless,  the  friendship  of  that  house  was  to  be 
purchased  by  her  acceding  to  the  partition,  &c,,  untii 
Catherine,  anxious  to  push  her  conquests  against  the 
Turks,  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  received,  *•  nothins 
loth,"Jier  famous  portion  of  the  Polish  territories.  Tbi 
treaty  of  division  was  signed  at  Petersburg  in  JPebraanTi 
1772,  by  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  plenipo- 
tentiaries. The  courts  of  London,  Paris,  Stockholm,  awl 
Copenhagen,  remonstrated  against  the  usurpation  ;  bot 
remonstrances  without  assistance,  were  useless.  By  this 
partition,  almost  all  the  south-east  parts  of  Poland, 
bordering  on  Hungary,  were  allotted  to  Austria ;  a  large 
tract  of  country,  on  the  banks dof  the  Dnieper,  \n$ 
ceded  to  R.us%\a ;  ?civ^  Vi\&  9\wt&v^a  majesty  obtained 
^olish  Prussia,  at\<i  ^lOme  ^\s\x viVa» >iw?  ^^s?>x^^\s^i2^^aa- 

aburg.  N. 
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The  partitioniDg  powers  compeUed  the  Poles  to  call 
a  diet,  menaciog  tihe  whole  king;dom  with  military  ex- 
ecution, in  case  of  a  refusal  to  sign  a  treaty  for  the 
ceg^ion  of  the  territories  to  which  they  laid  claim.  Such 
however,  was  the  spirit  of  the  members,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  deplorable  situation  of  their  country ,  and 
the  threats  and  bribes  of  the  three  powers,  the  treaty 
was  not  carried  through  without  great  opposition. 

On  the.  18th  May,  171)2,  the  Russian  ambassador 
delivered  a  declaration,  which  was  worthy  of  such  a 
cause.  It*censured  the  haste  with  which  the  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  ascribed  the  ready  assent  of 
the  diet  to  the  influence  of  the  Warsaw  mob.  It  de- 
scribed the  constitution  as  a  violation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Polish  republic  was  founded,  complained  of 
the  licentiousness  with  which  the  name  of  the  empress 
was  treated,  in  some  speeches  of  the  members ;  and 
concluded  by  professing,  that  on  these  accounts,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  emigrant  Poles,  her  imperial  majesty  had 
ordered  her  troops  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  republic, 
&c. 

The  Russians,  with  the  Polish  malcontents,  ad- 
vanced towards  Warsaw,  and  Stanislaus,  allured  by 
promises,  and  terrified  by  threats,  patriotic  in  his  prin- 
ciples, but  irresolute  in  his  measures,  received  as  allien 
the  enemies- of  his  country  and  his  crown.  The  empress, 
resolving  to  annex  to  Russia  another  portion  of  the 
Polish  territory,  prevented  the  opposition  of  Prussia, 
by  the  proposal  of  a  second  partition.  On  the  2dth  of 
March,  1793,  the  Prussian  monarch  published  a  mani- 
festo, to  justify  the  entrance  of  his  troops  into  Poland^  • 
and  soon  after  took  possession  of  Thorn,  Dantzic,  and 
the  province  called  (rreat  Poland.  On  the  remonstrance 
of  the. confederates,  the  Russian  ambassador  declared 
his  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Prussia;  and  the  em- 
press, uawiUing  as  yet  to  develope  the  plan,  advised  the 
Poles  to  adopt  defensive  measures^  -  The  confederates, 
who  had  betrayed  their  country,  by  calling  on  the 
Russians,. but  who  had  not  foreseen  the  fatal  project  of 
dismemberment,  lavished  panegyrics  on  Catherine,  and 
dispersed  circular  letters  inviting  the  Polish  nat.\<^tL  \j(^ 
rise  in  arms,  and  expel  the  PruaaVaa  \uira.4«n«  - 
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Catherine  and  Frederic  determined  no  longer  to  tem- 
porize, and  announced  their  intention  of  making  a 
second  partition.  They  published  a  declaration ,  in  which 
they  complained  of  the  prevailing  anarchy  of  the  king- 
dom, and  asserted  the  necessity  of  contining  Poland 
within  more  narrow  limits.  A  diet  was  convoked  at 
Grodno,  in  order  to  sign  the  cession  of  the  proTiaces 
required :  and  the  castle  where  the  members  assembled, 
was  surrounded  by  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  with 
some  pieces  of  cannon,  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of 
their  achates.  The  king,  at  the  same  time,  publisoed 
a  declaration,  expressing,  that  "  compelled  by  circum- 
stances, having  in  vain  solicited  the  siipport  of  foreign 
powers,  and  not  enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  his  wul, 
he  submitted  to  the  dismemberment  of  his  country.*' 
The  people,  exasperated  at  the  repeated  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  the  Russian  troops,  were  now  ready  for 
a  general  insurrection,  and  the  patriotic  leaders,  sending 
a  committee  to  Warsaw,  form^  a  confederacy,  which 
soon  spread  its  ramifications  through  Poland.  A  chief 
for  the  grand  enterprise,  was  all  that  was  wanted.  The 
king  had  lost  the  public  confidence.  The  troops  unan- 
imously chose  the  brave  Kosciusko  for  their  commander, 
and  refused  to  march,  unless  he  were  placed  at  their  head. 
Intrepid,  indefatigable,  and  incorruptible,  cool  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  humane,  just  and  generous,  resolute  in 
his  projects,  and  rapid  in  his  operations ;  he  was  the  idol 
of  the  soldiery  and  the  nation,  of  which  he  directed  the 
energy,  to  his  sole  object,  the  emancipation  of  Poland. 

After  some  time  spent  in  organizing  an  army,  in  May, 
1794,  general  iVfadalinski  erected  the  standard  of 
revok,  and  penetrated  into  the  palatinate  of  Craoovia  ; 
and  Kosciusko  arriving  at  the  same  time,  all  the  citizens 
of  Cracow  assembled,  and  signed  the  act  of  insurrection. 
Kosciusko  was  elected  their  chief;  declared  general- 
issimo of  the  national  forces,  and  vested  with  dictatorial 
power ;  implicit  confidence  in  his  virtue,  prevented  the 
imposition  of  any  restraint  on  his  authority,  and  this 
confidence  he  never  abused.  By  this  act,  the  Poles 
declared  war  against  th^  usurper  of  their  rights,  and 
the  invaders  of  their  country «  sacrificed  ancient  preju- 
dJces,  a bolished  the  feudal  s\a\eTy ,  ^tk^\s«stov^  ^w  '^U 
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the  inlmbilaDts  aa  eigual  eajoymeut  of  civil  liberty. 
Had  such  measures  been  adopted  at  au  earlier  period, 
Polaud  niigbt  still  have  ranked  among  the  principal 
kuigioain  of  J^rope  ;  but  she  could  not.  at  this  time, 
Qoitept  above  half  of  her  fuiiuer  strength. 

SooD  after  the  proclBmation  of  this  insurrectional 
aot,  Kosciusko  having  learnt  that  a  body  of  12,000 
Russians  were  advancing  against  Cracow,  marched 
f«oni  that  city  with  only  4,00U  men,  of  wltom  the  greater 
part  were  armed  only  with  scythes  and  pikes,  without 
artillery.  With  these  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
KussiaDs,  who  lost  3,000  men,  and  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  his  army,  that  a 
corps  of  peasants,  armed  witli  scytiies,  took  possession 
of  a  battery  of  cannon,  and  bade  dehance  to  the  num- 
bers and  tactics  of  their  enemies. 

Early  on  the  17tb  of  April,  acnnimotion  took  place 
at  Warsaw,  which  ended  in  the  citizens  seizing  the 
citadel,  and  after  a  bloody  conflict,  expelling  the  Itus- 
sians.  The  Poles  set  tire  to  several  houses  in  the  city, 
to  dislodge  the  (emaining  enemies,  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  and  pillage  ensued.  They  made  Stanislaus 
promise,  repeatedly,  that  he  would  not  quit  Warsaw; 
plaeed  two  niunicipal  oflicers  as  a  guard  on  liim,  and 
desifed  him  often  to  shew  himself  to  the  people.  The 
amiable  monarch  not  only  complied  with  these  requests, 
bul;  even  sacrificed  liis  property  to  the  support  of  the 
national  cause. 

la  the  mean  time,  the  Polish  army  daily  increased, 
and  die  empress  sent  d6,0D0  men,  to  oppose  its  progress. 
Not  to  mention  various  skirmishes,  wliich  in  general 
ended  iu  favour  of  the  Poles,  a  Prussian  army,  under 
general  £l*ner,  on  the  16th  of  June,  took  Cracow, 
Kwctu^o  not  being  able  to  move  to  its  relief;  after 
wt|ich,£Isuef  Joined  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  arrived 
at<  Killee  onU)e25th,  joined  the  liussian  forces,  and 
soon  after  eacamped  near  Warsaw.  In  the  end  of  June, 
a  mwiifesto  was  issued  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  on 
his  troops  entering  Poland.  Meantime,  Kosciusko  had 
contrived,  with  great  valour  «  '  '  '"  ' 
trance  into  Warsaw.  On 
Pnmiaiw  bqptn  a  heavy  c 


lur  and  skill,  to  gain  an  en-  J 

On   the  31st  of    June,  tk&  1 

f  cannonade  ot»  \!ba.Vc\V^\  «■  I 

a  p  I 
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dreadful  fire  was  kept  up  on  it  by  night  and  day,  and 
an  incredible  number  of  lives  was  lost.  His  PruasiaB 
majesty  at  last  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  place  by  negociation ;  but  the  citizens  replied,  that 
they  would  share  the  fate  of  the  army,  and  the  military 
men  declared  that  they  would  conquer  or  die  with  their 
general.  At  length,  after  a  fruitless  attack  of  two 
months,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Warsaw ;  the  Prussian  monarch  retreating  to 
his  own  dominions,  and  leaving  the  sick  and  wounded 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Poles. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  a  dreadful  battle  took  place 
between  the  Russians  and  Poles.  The  Russians  ad- 
vanced twice,  and  were  twice  repulsed  ;  but  the  Poles, 
leaving  their  favourable  position  on  the  heights,  boldly 
pressed  on,  till  the  Russians,  forming  anew,  and  turning 
back  on  their  pursuers,  the  rout  became  general.  Ko- 
sciQsko  displayed  all  the  talents  of  a  general,  and  all 
the  courage  of  a  soldier,  flying  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
imploring  his  troops  to  rally  on  the  field.  At  length^ 
after  having  had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  he  fell, 
and  was  wounded  by  a  Kozack.  He  rose,  but  was 
again  knocked  down  by  a  Kozack,  who  was  aiming  at 
him  a  mortal  blow,  when  his  arm  was  held  by  the  Rus- 
sian general,  whose  wife  Kosciusko  had  lately  allowed 
to  depart  from  Warsaw.  Kosciusko  requested  death, 
but  the  general  preferred  taking  him  prisoner.  The 
best  medical  assistance  was  afforded  him,  and  every 
attention  was  paid  to  his  recovery.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  travel,  he  was  sent  to  Petersburg,  where  the 
empress  kept  him  a  close  prisoner.* 

The  defeat  of  Kosciusko  excited  universal  regret  at 
Warsaw,*  yet  the  supreme  council  published  a  spirited 
proclamation,  exhorting  the  Poles  to  remember  their 
motto.  Liberty  or  death !  to  preserve  their  union,  and 
redouble  their  efforts.  But  although  their  courage  con- 
tinued the  same,  the  genius  of  Kosciusko  no  longer 
directed  their  operations;  and  his  downfall  seems  to 

*  The  emperor  Paal  gare  liberty  to  Kosciatko,  with  permission  either  to 
reside  in  lus  dominions,  or  to  retire  to  America.    In  his  way  to  the  latter 
connlryi  be  villted  London,  &nA  nim  tr««.led  vrlth  the  respect  dae  to  his  merit. 
Ht  «A«rwtrdi  left  America,  and  UmAl  nv  VlNa  t%%\!\«u<i«\u^wi<:^« 
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have  determined  the  fate  of  his  country.  The  shattered 
remains  of  the  Polish  forces  retreated  into  the  suburbs 
of  the  capital,  in  order  to  make  their  last  stand  within 
their  fortifications.  After  the  junction  of  the  different 
Russian  corps,  the  city  was  summoned  to  surrender. 
On  its  refusal,  the  Russians  resolved  on  assaulting  the 
suburb  of  Prague,  separated/rom  Warsaw  by  the  Vis- 
tula, and  defended  by  above  100  cannon.  The  ferocious 
Suwarrow  ordered  his  soldiers  to  mount  to  the  assault 
as  they  had  done  at  Ismail,  by  climbing  over  their  dead 
and  wounded  countrymen,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  and 
to  fight  only  with  sabre  and  bayonet.  The  Russians 
obeyed  with  savage  impetuosity,  and  presented  them- 
selves all  at  once,  before  the  lines  at  Prague.  After  a 
bloody  conflict  of  eight  hours,  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Poles  ceased  :  but  the  massacre  by  Suwarrow  con- 
tinued for  two  hours  longer ;  and  the  pillage  lasted  till 
next  day  at  noon :  5,000  Poles  were  slain  in  the  assault, 
and  the  rest  imprisoned  or  dispersed.  The  citizens  were 
now  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  their  houses 
were  plundered  by  the  merciless  Russians ;  who,  after 
the  battle  had  ceased  10  hours,  at  nine  at  night,  set  fire 
to  the.  town,  and  again  began  to  massacre  the  people ; 
thus  9,000  persons,  unarmed  men,  defenceless  women, 
and  harmless  infants,  perished,  either  in  the  flames,  or 
by  the  sword,  and  nearly  the  whole  suburb  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  During  this  siege,  not  fewer  than  30,000 
Poles  w^ere  put  to  death. 

The  suburb  being"  reduced,  and  its  gallant  defenders 
slain,  the  citizens  of  Warsaw  attempted  in  vain  to 
capitulate :  their  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  city 
was^ obliged  to  yield  itself  up  to  the  mercies  of  the 
empress.  The  remainder  of  the  Polish  troops,  who  had 
survived,  the  assault  of  the  suburb,  refusing  to  snbmit, 
attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  from  the  place ;  but 
being  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  some  were  killed, 
others  dispersed,  and  some  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
General  Madalinski,  with  a  determined  band,  fled  into 
Gallicia. 

Oatbe  0th  of  November,  1794,  Suwarrow  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Warsaw,  during  whlcK  iW 
citizens  observed  a  mournful  silence.     0\iV>afc\Vi^.»\!» 
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went  with  much  pomp  to  pay  his  respects  to  Stanislaos; 
and  to  complete  this  execrable  tragedy ,  the  1st  of 
December  was  set  apart  for  solemn  thanksgiying,  and 
Te  Deum  sung  fur  the  triumph  of  lawless  plunder,  and 
poif^'erful  oppression.  A  strong  military  force  was 
stationed  at  Warsaw,  and  cannon  pointed  at  the  city 
in  every  direction,  to  keep  it  io  subjection.  Stanislaus 
soon  atler  received  an  order  to  repair  to  Grodno, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Petersburg,  where  be  had  a 
pension  and  a  palace  assigned  him,  and  died  A.  D. 
179a. 

The  courts  of  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  pro> 
ceeded  to  divide  the  conquered  kingdom.  Warsaw  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Prussia.  The  Vistula  was  made 
the  boundary  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  Bc^ 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  do- 
minions. The  N  iemen  determined  those  of  Russia  and 
Prussia.  On6  half  of  the  city  of  Grodno  was  allotted 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  to  the  empress. 
Bresesk  was  made  the  central  point  of  the  frontiers 
of  the  three  co-partitiouing  states.  Thus,  the  once 
powerful  kingdom  of  Poland,  not  inferior  to  France  in 
extent  and  fertility,  was  at  last  struck  out  of  the  cata- 
logue of  nations,  and  divided  as  a  prey  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia. 

The  subjugation  of  Poland  was  the  last  important 
effect  of  the  foreign  politics  of  Catherine  II.  She 
joined  the  coalition  against  France,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  support  of  its  measures.  Incessantly  anxioits 
to  extend  her  dominions,  she  turned  her  arms  agauist 
"Persia,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  Ali  Khan,  one 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Sophis.  Her  general,:  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  penetrated  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Daghestan,  and  took  the  city  of  DerbenU 
He  afterwards  attacked  Aga  Mahommed,  but  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  the  city ;  in  cpnse- 
quence  of  which,  a  strong  body  of  Russians  was  ordered 
to  reinforce  his  army.  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  of 
aggrandisement,  the  hand  of  death  arrested  Catherine. 
,  She  expired  of  an  apoplexy,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1796,  in  the  sixty- eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirty »6fth  of  ber  re'i^n. 
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CHAP.    III. 
€afherine*s  Person,  Character^  and  Improvements  of  the  Empire^ 

Beautiful  in  her  youth,  Catherine  preserved  a  ma- 
jestic gracefulness  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Though 
of  a  moderate  stature,  as  she  was  well  proportioned, 
and  carried  her  head  high,  she  appeared  tall.  Her 
forehead  was  open,  nose  aquiline,  mouth  agreeable,  chin 
rather  long,  eyes  blue,  with  thick  darkish  eye-brows, 
and  auburn  hair.  She  usually  dressed  in  the  Russian 
manner,  and  except  on  festivals,  was  plain  in  her  attire. 
Her  form,  gait,  and  looks  bore  marks  of  superiority  and 
command. 

The  habits  of  this  princess  are  said  to  have  been  in 
general  regular  and  temperate*  She  rose  usually  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  after  a  light  breakfast,  transacted 
business  with  her  secretary  till  ten,  when  sitting  down 
to  her  toilet,  she  signed  papers  of  various  kinds.  At 
eleven  she  went  to  chapel,  or  spent  the  time  with  her 
grand-children,  the  princes  Alexander  and  Constantine. 
Her  dinner,  always  on  the  table  about  one,  seldom  de- 
tained her  above  an  hour.  Business  then  engaged  her 
an  hour  or  two,  when  she  repaired  to  the  theatre,  or 
a  private  concert,  and,  if  there  was  not  a  court,  spent 
the  evening  with  a  small  party  at  cards,  retiring, 
generally,  without  supper,  between  ten  and  eleven. 
This  order  and  temperance,  with  equability  and  cheer- 
fulness of  temper,  contributed  to  preserve  her  health, 
which  was  rarely  affected. 

The  character  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  is  not  so 
easily  to  be  described  as  her  person,  or  habits.  Her 
inconstant  amours  must  stamp  her  memory  with  indelible 
disgrace.  She  formed  a  connexion  with  count  Ponia- 
towski,  during  the  life-time  of  her  husband  ;  and  four- 
teen other  lovers  are  said  to  have  become  her  favourites 
in  turn.  These  cost  her  subjects  £42,000,000,  presented 
them  with  a  most  pernicious  example,  and  exposed  them 
to  all  the  insolent  tyranny  of  inferior  retainers  and 
minions. 

2p2 
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It  may  be  justly  questioned  whether  the  great  ex- 
ploits, displayed  during  the  reign  of  Catherine,  are  not 
more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  em- 
pire, the  force  of  which  it  was  her  bnsiness  to  collect 
and  concentrate,  than  to  any  superior  personal  genius 
which  she  possessed.  Her  chief  merit  as  a  soyereign, 
seems  like  that  of  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  to  have 
consisted  in  selecting  able  ministers,  admirals,  and 
generals,  to  carry  on  the  operations  she  had  planned. 

The  splendour  of  Catherine's  reign  was  sullied  by 
injustice  and  cruelty.  She  ascended  the  throne  over 
the  body  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  is  more  than 
susnected  to  have  been  privy  to  his  death.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  she  procured  the  private  assassination  of 
prince  Ivan  ;  it  is  certain,  that  by  the  most  treacher- 
ous means,  she  shut  up  the  princess  Tarrakanoff,  a 
daughter  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  in  a  fortress  vrhere 
she  was  never  more  heard  of.  Her  invasion  and  par> 
tition  of  Poland  were  monuments  of  her  ambition,  in- 
justice and  perfidy ;  while  the  massacres  committed 
by  her  armies,  were  worthy  of  the  most  savage  troops, 
in  the  most  barbarous  ages  and  climes. 

But  with  all  her  crimes  and  vices,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Catherine  did  more  to  civilize  her  barbarous  sub- 
jects than  even  Peter  the  Great.  In  Petersburg  alone 
she  founded  thirty-one  schools,  in  which  C800  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  were  educated  at  the  annual  expense 
of  754,335  rubles.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1785, 
she  visited  the  principal  of  these  seminaries,  and  passed 
a  long  time  in  examining  the  classes,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  youth ;  on  which  occasion  a  marble  tablet  was 
fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  fourth  class,  with  this  Inscrip- 
tion,in gold  letters:  thou  visitest  the  vineyard 

WHICH    THY    OWN    HAND    HATH    PLANTED.        She 

superintended  the  education  of  her  own  grandsons,  and 
even  wrote  books  for  their  instruction. 

Catherine  condescended  to  purchase  the  praises  of 

several  French  philosophers.     She  corresponded  with 

*  Voltaire  and  d  Alembert;    she   offered  the    latter  a 

salary  of  24,000  livres  to  undertake  the  education  of 

the   grand-duke,   bought  Diderot's  library  to  enable 

him  to  portion  his  dau^Vit^t,  wvA.\%^n\w%\\.  vwhis  posses- 
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sioo,  gave  him  a  pension  as  librarian.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  some  of  the  tyrants  of  antiquity,  sh^  renewed 
the  singularities  of  royal  and  philosophic  banquets. 
The  imperial  resentment  however  was  excited  on  some 
of  these  occcasions;  and  wit  was  rewarded  with 
banishment :  a  premium  which  Diderot  received  for 
his  frankness. 

The  compliment  which  the  empress  paid  to  the  rhe- 
torical merits  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  requesting  his  bust,  and 
placing  it  between  those  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  in 
her  library,  for  his  having  prevented .  the  threatened 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  reflects 
honor  on  her  memory,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  orator. 

But  her  greatest  effort  for  the  improvement  of  science 
was  iu  1707,  when  she  employed  the  celebrated  Drs. 
Pallas,  Gmciin,  Euler,  and  several  other  eminent  men, 
to  travel  through  her  vast  dominions,  to  determine  the 
geography  of  her  extensive  territories,  the  position  of 
the  chief  towns,  their  temperature,  soil,  and  productions; 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  <&c.  This  survey  of 
her  empire  will  better  immortalize  her  name  than  all 
the  conquests  she  achieved. 

The  magnificence  which  the  Russian  court  had 
affected,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  retained 
and  even  increased  during  that  of  Catherine.  At  an 
entertainment  iu  1766,  which  the  empress  chose  to 
name  a  carousal,  the  principal  nobility  appeared  in  the 
most  sumptuous  dresses  sparkling  with  diamonds,  and 
mounted  on  horses  richly  caparisoned,  in  a  magnificent 
theatre  erected  for  that  purpose.  Here  all  that  has 
been  read  of  in  the  ancient  jousts  and  tournaments,  was 
realised  and  exceeded  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
brilliancy  of  their  appearance. 

The  empreFit,  who  had  a  very  just  taste  in  architec- 
ture, designed  several  buildings  equally  useful  and 
ornanental  to  her  capital ;  and  with  great  liberality 
encouraged  the  introduction  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
An  academy  was  instituted  of  sculpture,  painting, 
architecture,  &c.,  a  magnificent  and  elegant  building 
was  erected  for  it,  and  many  pupils  supported  in  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  crown.     8eveta\  ^fev'^  Y^o\fiLv»».% 
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youths  have  been  educated  in  this  institution  ;  but  as 
the  Russians  are  very  fond  of  finery «  and  cannot  be 
]>ersuaded  that  any  thing  iiue  was  ever  done  by  their 
countrymen,  the  students  are  all  on  leavinc^  the  academy, 
exposed  to  poverty  and  neglect. 

In  order  to  people  the  extensive  deserts  of  her  empire, 
Catherine  assured  foreigners  of  a  hearty  welcome  ia 
her  dominions,  pointed  out  the  districts  adapted  to  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  offered  them  money  to  defray  tbe 
expenses  of  their  journey,  and  granted  the  free  use  of  a 
capital  for  ten  years,  exempted  from  civil  and  military 
services,  and  ror  a  certain  time,  from  imposts,  with 
freedom  to  follow  their  own  customs,  laws,  and  reh- 
gion.  Multitudes  were  allured  by  these  offers  ;  10,000 
families  settled  in  the  government  of  Saratof  alone. 
But  these  emigrations  were  more  ostentatious  than 
useful,  and  many  of  the  colonists  repented  of  their 
folly. 

Many  colonies  of  German  peasants  were  in  various 
places  settled  on  the  crown  lands,  to  teach  the  natives 
the  management  of  the  dairy :  a  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy of  which  the  Russians  were  till  this  period  so 
completely  ignorant,  that  there  is  not  in  their  language 
an  appropriate  word,  for  butter,  or  cheese,  or  even 
cream.  The  Russians  hoped  to  be  likewise  instructed 
in  agriculture ;  but  the  colonists  were  poor  and  ignorant ; 
and  this  part  of  the  scheme  failed  of  success. 

The  empress,  soon  after  her  accession,  promised  to 
direct  her  cares  to  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice;  and  her  promises  were  soon  fulfilled  in  several 
beneficial  regulations.  A  registrator  of  the  govern- 
ment chancery  of  Novgorod,  having  been  accused  of 
receiving  money  for  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
she  banished  him  to  Siberia  for  life,  and  issued  a  severe 
decree  against  bribery  and  corruption.  She  confirmed 
the  abolition  of  the  secret  state  inquisition,  and  deter- 
mined the  line  which  ordinary  tribunals  ought  to  pur- 
sue, with  regard  to  crimes  against  the  state,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  those  crimes.  The  edict  of  Elizabeth 
against  capital  punishments  was  however  revoked,  as 
it  was  deemed  impossible  'to  keep  the  Russians  in  sub- 
jeclion  by  other  means  ibau  teitoi. 
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The  jurisprudence  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the 
labours  of  Aiexey  Michaelovitch  and  Peter  I.,  had  not 
attained  a  consistent  form.  The  laws  which  had  been 
accumulating  from  age  to  age,  were  perplefxed,  insuffi- 
cient, and  contradictory  ;  and  while  they  embarrasi^ed 
judges  of  integrity,  delayed  and  burdened  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  as  well  as  afforded  scope  for  the 
greatest  criminality,  abuse  and  oppression.  Catherine 
formed  the  design  of  correcting  these  disorders. 

The  empress,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  dispatch  of 
business,  divided  the  college  of  the  empire  into  separate 
departments,  each  having  its  appropriate  concerns.  That 
no  pretext  for  corruption  might  remain,  she  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  judges,  and  insured  them  half-pay, 
when  age  and  infirmity  should  oblige  them  to  retire. 
She  then  ordered  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  of  her 
vast  empire  to  assemble  at  Moscow,  to  deliver  their 
opinions  upon  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  she  designed 
to  frame. 

Persons,  different  in  manners,  dress,  and  language, 
many  of  them  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  laws,  drawn 
together  to  discuss  regulations,  for  their  government, 
afforded  a  curious  spectacle,  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  The  business  was  opened,  by  reading 
the  instruction  composed  by  the  empress  herself,  to 
direct  in  framing  the  new  code.  These  instructions, 
which  consbt  chiefly  of  principles  and  maxims  drawn 
from  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and  other  Frepch 
authors,  and  breathe  a  liberal  and  philanthropic  spirit, 
excited  bursts  of  applause  from  those,  who  ignorant 
perhaps  of  the  subject,  wished  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Catherine,  or  escape  from  Siberia.  The  reflection  of 
the  deputies,  from  the  Samoyedes,  who  had  the  courage 
to  express  themselves  freely,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
**  We  are  a  simple  and  honest  people,"  said  they,  "  we 
peaceably  tend  our  rein-deer.  We  want  not  a  new 
code ;  but  make  laws  for  our  neighbours,  the  Russians, 
that  may  stop  their  depredations." 

The  debates  which  succeeded,  were  less  unanimous. 
Though  some  of  the  Russian  nobility  of  contracted  and 
illiberal  minds,  had  ventured  to  affirm,  thatthe^  ^^>\V^ 
stab  the  first  yan  who  should  pTo;>os^  V>  em"axtfiv^%\fc 
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the  boorsy  count  Sberemetef,  the  wealthiest  person  in 
Russia,  arose  and  declared  that  he  would  agree  to  give 
liberty  to  the  peasants.  A  contest  ensued ,  which  grew  so 
violent  as  to  threaten  dangerous  consequences,  and  the 
deputies  were  dismissed  never  to  meet  again.  The  new 
cuae  melted  away  without  notice;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  many  patrjotic  things  were  done.  Taxes  were 
frequently  remitted  where  they  were  burdeosDoie.  Every 
person  was  declared  free  who  had  served  governmeot 
without  pay  for  two  years.  No  man  was  allowed  to 
send  boors  from  his  cultivated  estates  to  his  mines  i& 
Siberia,  nor  to  any  distant  estates,  but  for  the  parposes 
of  agriculture. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  trade  and  commerce, 
Catherine  abolished  several  monopolies  belonging  to 
individuals  and  companies,  as  well  as  the  crown,  and 
allowed  a  free  trade  in  many  articles,  on  which  great 
restraints  had  been  imposed.  The  trading  companies 
established  at  Kamtshatka,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Kovima,  which  the  empress  had  encouraged  to  make 
discoveries,  sent  an  account  of  several  small  islands, 
which  they  had  discovered  in  latitude  64°.,  named 
Aleyut,  and  at  which  they  had  established  a  trade  io 
furs.  On  receiving  this  information,  her  majesty  ordered 
colonel  Blenmer,  with  several  geographers  to  sail  from 
the  river  Anadir,  and  prosecute  the  discoveries  of  the 
trading  companies. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  trade,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Lombard  bank,  a  singular  institution.  To 
furnish  those  who  were  disposed  to  improve  their  lands, 
the  empress  opened  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  33,000,000 
of  rubles,  and  power  to  issue  bills  to  the  amount  of 
100,000,000;  of  the  capital,  22,000,000  were  to  be 
lent  to  nobles,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  upon  mort- 
gages on  their  estates,  at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent, 
besides  3  per  cent,  to  liquidate  the  debt.  The  remain- 
ing 11,000,000  were  to  be  lent  to  merchants  and 
tradesmen  for  the  same  period  of  years,  with  the  same 
payment,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement,  but  at  an 
interest  of  4  per  cent.  This  bank  was  to  serve  as  an 
insurance  office  against  fire,  and  a  depository  for 
money. 
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In  1768,  the  empress  submitted  to  the  danger  of 
inoculation,  in  order  that  her  subjects,  to  whom  the 
practice  was  unknown,  might  be  benefited  by  her  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  experiment  under  Dr.  Dimsdale,  an 
English  physician  having  happily  succeeded,  it  was 
commemorated  by  an  annual  thanksgiving. 

Though  policy  induced  Catherine  to  affect  reverence 
for  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  it  is 
probable  that  she  had  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  philosophists  respecting  religion,  and  regarded 
all  forms  of  worship  with  indifference,  if  not  contempt. 
She  afforded  all  sects  not  only  protection,  but  eligibility 
to  any  office  or  dignity  under  her  authority.  She  not 
only  supported  islamism  in  the  Crimea,  the  catholic 
faith  in  Poland,  and  indulged  protestants  and  pagans 
with  protection,  but  her  confessor,  by  her  orders,  in- 
vited ecclesiastics  of  all  communions,  on  the  day  of 
blessing  the  waters,  to  a  grand  entertainment,  which 
she  called  the  dinner  of  toleration.  At  the  same  table 
were  seated  ministers  of  eight  different  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  several  years,  the  same  ecclesiastic  annu- 
ally invited  on  the  6th  of  January  to  dine  with  him, 
the  clergy  of  the  several  communions  in  Petersburg, 
who  assembled  in  a  body  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  different 
persuasions,  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  churches. 
At  these  meetings  the  archbishop  of  Novgorod  and 
Petersburg  presided,  who,  on  the  close  of  the  repast, 
uttered  aloud,  **  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  and  good  will  to  men."  The  evening  passed  iii 
agreeable  discourse,  grave  or  humourous,  in  the  several 
tongues  of  Europe.  Catherine  defrayed  the  whole 
expense. 


I 
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PAUL. 

■  lOAW  TO  EllON  1790.     AStAttlNATSD   1801. 

Pau  l  Petrovitcu  had  attained  his  42nd  year,  befen 
the  death  of  his  mother  placed  him  on  the  hnpeiitl 
throne.  Having  arrived  at  such  years,  under  a  pnneeas 
of  such  talents  as  Catherine,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  be  diould  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  state.  But  he  was  of  a  weak  understaiidiii|f, 
and  had  been  dented  the  education  of  a  loyereign.  As 
his  mother  knew,  not  only  that  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  unquestionable,  but  that  a  respectable  jaitj 
favoured  his  claim,  she  regarded  him  with  eatrene 
jealousy,  and  treated  him  in  the  same  way  as  Slia^eth 
had  treated  his  father.  He  was  excluded  from  M 
business,  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  and  raor* 
tifying  sepamtion  from  the  court,  and  in  almost  total 
ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Thoogh  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Russian  armies,  he  waancTer  permittrf 
even  to  head  a  regiment,  and  though  grand-aamiral  of 
the  Baltic,  he  was  interdicted  from  visiting  the  fleet  at 
CroDsdadt.  When  the  empress  left  Petersburg,  she 
never  entrustod  the  government  of  it  to  her  son.  In  a 
word,  she  endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to  prolong 
his  childhood,  to  render  him  contemptible,  and  to  retain 
him  in  the  most  absolute  subjection. 

The  usual  residence  of  Paul,  when  grand*dukJB,  ^rtbs 
Gatshina,  a  magnificent  palace,  builtby  Gregory  Grief, 
and  on  his  death  purcha^d  by  the  empress  as  a  present 
for  her  son.  In  this  retreat,  without  employment,  with- 
out knowledge,  averse  to  reflection,  Paul  wasted  his 
activity  in  the  most  childish  pursuits.  His  grand  occu- 
pation was  to  exercise  a  few  battalions  of  soldiers.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  the  menage,  and  amused  himself 
freauently  with  the  diversion  of  a  tournament.  He 
studied  with  attention  whatever  related  to  etiquette, 
the  shape  of  a  coat,  the  position  of  a  hat,  and  the  size 
of  a  pair  of  boots.  He  seemed  not  to  be  malignant ; 
but  he  was  ignorant  of  men  and  of  affairs,  conceited, 
eccentrioi  and  absurd.  There  were  certainly  times  at 
wbhb  Redisplayed  ev\de\itmwVao^\\i^Tv\x^>>&iwv'^^ 
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he  occasioDally  gave  proofs  of  a  generous  and  tender 
dinpositioD,  and  even  uf  intellectual 'viguur. 

On  the  day  fotlouin^  the  death  of  his  mother,  Paul 
made  his  public  entry  into  Petersburg,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  all  ranks  of  people. 

One  of  the  firstmeasures  adopted  by  the  new  stnpeTor, 
excited  considerable  surpriee.  He  ordered  the  corpse 
of  Peter  III.  to  be  disinterred  andbrouglit  to  the  palace, 
Avliere  it  was  placed  by  the  side  of 'that  of  the' deoeasad 
eni)ireHs.  Over  both  was  aspecies  of  true  lover'a  knot, 
with  tliis  inscriptioa  in'Kuss:  " Divided  in  life.'United 
in  death."  Count  AlescyOrlof,  and  prince  BaratinSki, 
the  only  surviving  assassina  of  Peter,  were  stationed  as 
chi«f  mouraeFs,  on  each  side  of  his  corpae,  white  it  lay 
in  state  for  three  weeks;  and  on  tlie  day  of  the  funeral 
procession,  they  were  compelled  loappearin  the  same 
office,  amidst  alt  the  ceremonial  of  pompous  grief.  This 
novel  but  awful  species  of  punishoient  the  callous  Orlof 
endured  with  composure,  but  Baratinski  was  so  over- 
whelmed wiUi  the  scene,  that  he' was- enabled  to  sup- 
port  his^  station  only  by  the  application  of  volatile  salts, 
and  other  stimulants. 

.  The  first  public  acts  of  Paul  seemed  to  announce  a 
reign  of  popularity.  He  liberated  Kosciusko  and  other 
Poles,  whom  ardent  patriotism  bad  brought  to  aprison. 
He  granted  bcwoRrs  to  the  nobility,  which  though  of 
little  value,  were  adapted  to  gain  their  confideRCe. 
He  coneitialed  the  clergy,  by  raising  the  bishops  to  the 
orders  of  the  empire,  and  founding  a  church  to  St. 
Michael.  He  inspired  the  whole  nation  with  gratitude, 
by  annulling  a  ukase  which  Catherine  had  issued  for 
a  numerous  levy  of  recruits,  and  by  permitting  every 
coin  of  the  «mpire  to  retain  its  actual  value. 

Theguards,  so  formidable  to  the  tF.ars,  And  the  authors 
of  so  many  revolutions,  were  rendered  incapable  of 
injuring  him  by  a  bold  step  of  the  new  emperor.  .VVith 
these  turbuleat  regiments  Paul  incorporated  his  favourite 
battalions  of  Oat^bina,  the  officers  of  which  be  distri- 
buted among  the  diflerent  companies,  at  the  same  time 
conferring  upon  them  a  promotion  of  several  grwdes. 
This  bold  measure  induced  several  hundred  offic«n^ 
who  beloDged  to  the  first  famiiVea  oi  IW  «m^\t&,  ^n 
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retire  in  disgust  The  emperor,  irritated  at  their  defec- 
tioOy  published  a  decree  that  every  officer  who  either  had 
retired,  or  should  retire  from  the  guards,  should  quit 
the  capital  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  Paul,  in  hecomiog 
emperor,  had  not  renounced  the  puerile  follies  of  the 
grand-duke.  From  morn  to  night,  he  bestowed  all  his 
cares  on  the  petty  changes  which  he  wished  to  introduce 
into  military  exercise  and  attire.  The  palace  had  the 
appearance  of  a  place  taken  by  the  assault  of  foreign 
troops.  His  guard  was  mounted  at  different  hours,  in 
different  costumes;  and  he  employed  himself  in  the 
court  a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  in  teaching  his 
troops  to  manoeuvre.  In  the  midst  of  patterns  of  uniforms 
and  accoutrements,  he  issued  his  regulations  respecting 
hats,  caps,  feathers,  boots,  spatterdashes,  cockades,  and 
sword-belts.  The  officers  who  first  appeared  in  the 
uniform  which  he  had  last  introduced,  were  sure  of 
reward. 

Near  his  castle  of  Fawiowsky,  he  had  a  terrace 
from  which  he  could  survey  all  the  centinels  that  were 
placed  as  a  guard.  On  this  terrace  he  passed  a  part  of 
every  day ;  and  by  means  of  a  telescope,  observed  a\l 
that  was  transpiring  around  him.  He  often  sent  a 
lacquey  to  such  and  such  a  centinel,  commanding  him 
to  fasten  or  unloose  some  button  in  his  dress,  to  elevate 
or  lower  his  arms,  and  to  retard  or  accelerate  his  pace. 
'Sometimes  he  went  himself  with  these  important  orders, 
and,  according  as  the  whim  dict^tted,  either  assailed  the 
^Idier  with  blows,  or  put  a  ruble  into  his  pocket. 

While  thus  occupied  in  regulating  the  dress  of  his 
tKildiers,  Paul  published  an  edict  that  all  who  appeared 
in  round  hats,  should  have  them  taken  from  them,  or 
:4i0rD  in  pieces.  This  absurd  decree  gave  occasion  to 
the  most  ridiculous  scenes  both  in  the  streets  and  at 
the  palace.  The  Kozacks  and  the  soldiers  of  t;he 
police  seized  upon  passengers  and  visitors,  to  free  them 
•nom  the  obnoxious  garb,  and  ill-treated  those  who 
•dared  to  dispute  the  orders  of  an  insane  tyrant. 

The  tzar  met  one  day  in  the  gardens,  a  man  with  a  round 
.  hat,  who  endeavoured  to  avoid  him ;  but  he  immediately 
< caused  the  offender,  to  \ie  bt^vi^x.  \^W^  Vvxxa.     It 
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proved  to  be  a  clock-maker,  who  h'ad  come  on  business 
to  the  palace.  The  emperor,  after  having  delivered  to 
him  a  long  harangue  on  the  indecency  of  round  hats» 
demanded  some  pins  of  the  empress ;  and  having  formed 
a  ridiculous  cap,  he  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  woik- 
man,  who  was  happy  to  escape  with  so  mild  a  rebuke. 

Pawlowsky  being  an  open  village,  the  emperor 
appointed  'guards,  who  examined  all  persons  who  en- 
tered it.  AH  strangers  were  compelled  to  announce 
whence  they  came,  whither  they  went,  and  what  they 
desired.  Every  evening  the  houses  of  the  village  were 
officially  vtsited,  and  every  inmate  arrested  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  wear  a  round  hat,  or  to  be  followed 
by  a  dog. 

During  one  of  PauPs  visits  to  the  dock- yards,  h^ 
observed  a  boor  caulking  the  bottom  of  a  ship  with  great 
diligence :  •*  That  seems  a  very  clever  fellow  !"  ex- 
claimed the  emperor ;  and  drawing  towards  him,  he 
examined  his  work  with  the  most  delighted  scrutiny. 
**  Admirably  caulked !"  cried  he,  **  you  must  be  re- 
warded for  this."  The  man,  expecting  a  few  rubles, 
prostrated  himself  in  gratitude  before  his  sovereign. 
"Rise,  rise,"  cried  the  monarch,  '*I  confer  on  you 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  V*  The  poor  fellow 
sprung  on  his  feet  in  rapture ;  and  according  to  some 
accounts,  embraced  the  emperor.  This,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  Paul ;  but  having  instantly  clothed  the  boor 
in  the  uniform  belonging  to  his  new  dignity,  he  threw 
over  his  neck  the  badges  of  several  military  orders  I 
The  caulker  was  now  made  a  lieutenant-general ;  but  as 
the  price  of  bis  honours  he  was  bereft  of  his  reason, 
and  ever  after  lived  a  sad  monument  of  human  folly 
and  weakness.  He  had  a  handsome  pension  settled 
on  him  for  life;  and  passed  his  time  in  walking  aboat 
the  streets  of  Petersburg  in  full  military  dress,  deco- 
rated with  stars  and  ribbons ;  accosting  every  man  of 
rank  he  met  with  the  familiar  appellation  of  brother. 

All  tradesmen  were  ordered  to  efface  the  French 
word  magttsin  from  the  front  of  their  shops,  and  substi- 
tute the  Russian  word  lawka,  which  signifies  shop ;  the 
emperor  declaring  that  he  alone  could  have  magazines 
of  wood,  flour,  corn,  &c.,  and  thai  no  tt^<\^??cBkfe\!k  q^<^qX 
to  raise  himself  above  his  rank. 
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PauK  having;  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  his  father, 
published  an  edict  in  which  he  commanded  all  carriages 
to  be  harnessed  according  to  the  Germaa  mode,  and 
authorized  the  police,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight^  to 
cut  the  traces  of  every  carriage  that  should  be  found 
harnessed  in  the  ancient  style. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Rus^ana,  that 
when  they  met  the  taar,  his  consort,  or  his  soii>  they 
should  alight,  and  prostrate  themselves  in  the  snow,  or 
dirt.  This  servile  homage,  which  Catherine  had  wisely 
abolished,  was  re-enacted  by  Paul  in  all  its  rigour. 
Several  persons  whose  coachmen  passed  on  without 
observing  the  emperor,  were  thrown  into  prison. 

A  lady,  who  had  come  in  search  of  a  physician  for 
her  huslmnd,  whom  she  had  left  sick  in  the  country, 
had  the  misfortune  to  neglect  the  carriage  of  the  em- 
peror as  it  passed ;  she  was  immediately  thrown  into 
prison,  while  her  male  attendants  were  sent  to  the  army, 
to  serve  in  the  ranks.  Terriiied  at  this  severity  of  the 
tyrant,  the  unhappy  woman  lost  her  reason,  and  the 
husband  expired  without  relief.  Two  other  women 
were  punisiied  with  greater  inhumanity  for  the  same 
fault;  they  were  shaven  and  scourged.  On  all  oc- 
casions of  public  audience,  persons  were  obliged  either 
to  perform  the  prescribed  obeisance  w^th  the  nicest  care, 
or  incur  the  displeasure  of  Paul.     Those  who  were 

Sermitted  to  kiss  his  hand  were  compelled  to  oiake  the 
oor  resound  by  striking  it  with  their  knees,  and  to 
smack  their  lips  aloud. 

Among  the  many  absurd  whims  which  infected  the 
brain  of  this  monarch,  was  one  for  painting  with  vajrious 
discordant  colours,  the  bridges,  watch-houses,  aad  im- 
|Mrial  gates  throughout  the  empire.  These  mountebank 
coats  were  put  on  every  thing  that  answered  to  this 
description,  from  one  end  of  liussia  to  the  other,  by  a 
special  ukise,  all  in  one  day.  The  Red  Palace  was 
indebted  for  its  fiery  hue  to  a  very  simple  circumstance. 
A  lady  of  high  rank,  of  whom  his  majesty  was  a  great 
admirer,  happened  to  appear  one  night  at  a  ball,  where 
he  was  present,  with  a  pair  of  gloves  of  this  colour  on 
ber  arms.  The  fancy  of  Paul  was  so  struck,  that  the 
next  day  it  became  Vi\s  iavo\xi\v^  \\wx.v  ^tv^  W  %^ve  hi- 
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stant  orders  that  his  aew  residence  should  be  painted 
accoriiirigly. 

By  another  ukase,  the  emperor  commanded  that  no 
cannon  should  ever  be  fired  in  the  empire,  except  on 
imperial  occasions.  But  as  the  higher  order  of  nobility 
had  always  until  that  period,  the  privilege  of  dis- 
chaf^rg  gims  on  iheir  gala-daya,  they  determined 
not  to  give  up  their  martial  sound,  but  to  supply 
ita  place  by  a  singular  and  witty  invention.  They 
accumulated  a  number  of  cows'  bladders  distended 
with  wind,  and  laying  them  in  rapid  succession  ou 
large  blocks  of  wood,  caused  them  to  burst  at  once 
by  the  action  of  a  ponderous  mould  or  mallet.  An 
English  traveller,*  was  present  at  a  banquet,  when  a 
round  of  this  curious  ordnance  was  tired. 

Hitherto,  every  mau  who  had  the  boldness  to  present 
a  request  immediately  to  the  sovereign,  even  under  the 
reign  of  Catherine,  was  imprisoned.  Paul,  from  the 
lirst  day  of  his  accession,  appeared  to  abolish  this  severe 
measure,  and  received  with  his  own  hands  several  pe- 
titions that  were  presented  to  him.  He  even  opened 
a  kind  of  office  in  the  palace,  in  which  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  were  to  be  deposited  ;  and  promised  that 
when  he  had  read  them  he  would  favour  iheJr  writers 
with  a  reply.  Very  soon,  however,  this  depository  was 
tilled,  and  Paul  stood  astonished  at  the  number  of  his 
suppliants.  He  could  not  perceive  that  these  would 
diminish  in  proportion  as  he  answered  them  in  order 
and  with  promptitude;  and  a  perfect  chaos  ensued. 

The  emperor  sometimes  caused  the  alarm  drum  to  be 
beaten  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  assure  himself  of 
the  vigilance  of  his  troops.  On  a  certaiu  occasion, 
when  he  was  dissalisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  performed  their  evolutions,  he  was  enraged  kt  the 
Russians  in  general,  declaring  that  they  were  as  pasnve 
tta  machines,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  inspire  them 
with  energy  and  zeal.  The  grand-duke  Alexander 
being  present,  undertook  to  defend  the  troaps,  and 
averred  that  he  would  answer  for  the  promptitude  and 
fidelity  of  the  garrison,  if  he  would  ipetmi\,ft\%'ni\'a\ifc 
awakeaed  by  a  false  alarm.     PaviV  tooV.  Via  Mi^  A\6a. 
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wordy  and  commaDded  the  trumpet  to  be  sounded  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  oi  the  following  day. 
Alexander  requested  to  have  the  order  in  writiiig,  aad 
put  it  into  his  pocket  before  his  departure. 

The  emperor  was  sunk  in  his  iirst  aleep^  when  on  a 
aadden,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  alarm  was  ^ves. 
Immediately  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  with  soldiers  in  rapid  motion  :  each  one  inquired 
the  cause  ol*  the  alarm,  but  could  obtain  no  reply.  The 
disorder  and  terror  spread  to  the  palace  of  the  emperor: 
his  attendants  hurried  into  his  apartment,  aad  awakiog 
him  in  an  instant,  informed  him  of  all  that  was  passing 
in  the  streets.  Paul,  forgetting  the  order  which  he  had 
entrusted  to  his  son,  supposed  that  the  tocsin  of  refolt 
had  sounded,  and  that  the  arm  of  the  assassin  was  at 
hand.  Ue  rose  from  his  bed,  dressed  himself  in  haste, 
and  mounting  his  horse,  fled  in  the  direction  of  Gat- 
Shina,  followed  by  only  two  attendants. 

Alexander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  palace,  to  an- 
nounce to  his  father  tliat  the  troo|i8  had  assembled,  asd 
■were  waiting  his  commands.  What  was  the  surprise 
of  the  young  prince  on  learning  the  terror  and  flight  of 
the  emperor!  He  immediately  followed  him  with  his 
suite ;  but  Paul,  who  heard  nothing  but  the  trampling 
of  horses,  supposed  that  he  was  pursued,  and  redoubled 
his  speed.  At  length  the  grand-duke,  leaving*  his  at- 
tendants in  the  rear,  advanced  alone,  and  saluted  him; 
an  explanation  immediately  took  place  between  the 
father  and  son,  who  returned  together  in  peace  to  the 
palace. 

Amidst  these  varied  and  ridiculous  eccentricities,  the 
emperor  performed  acts  of  great  humanity.  H!e  gave 
pensions  to  the  unfortunate;  founded  hospitals  for  his 
soldiers ;  and  distributed  rations  to  officers  whose  in- 
comes were  inadequate  to  their  support. 

The  emperor,  from  aversion  to  his  mother,  made  a 
complete  change  in  the  tribunals  and  goveniments  of 
the  empire-  The  viceroyaities  were  remodelled,  and 
their  boundaries  altered;  a  measure  which,  without 
conferring  any  bene^t  ocv  the  state^  deprived  twenty 
thousand  persons  of  eTnY\o^m^uU 

Paul,  as  another  pxooi  oi  ^\^\>l^  \a\x\%  m^^^^^x  ^  \ii. 
fused  to  place  upon  IvVs  VieeAvXie  ^v^e^^xsv  v^Xv^LV^-^Vy^^ 
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worn  with  so  much  eclat  for  thirty-four  years,  T'he 
jeweller  Duval  was  employed  to  make  a  crowD  nf  sur- 
ptu^siiig  splendour  and  expense.  It  would  reqaire  a 
small  volume  to  deiKribe  the  ceremonies  and  honauTs 
witli  which  this  crown  was  reiaoved  from  the  house  of 
the  jeweller  to  the  imperial  palace.  Never  waa  the 
ark  of  God  among  the  Israelites  surrounded  with  greater 
reverence  and  jiomp  ;  and  Duval,  like  another  Pyg- 
malion, was  obliged  to  full  on  his  knees  and  adore  his 

Though  the  emperor  at  the  beginning  iif  his  reign 
announced  the  most  important  reforms,  promised  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  economy,  and  declaimed  against 
the  estravf^^ance  of  his  mother,  he  was  soon  beheld 
dissipating  millions  in  palaces  and  crowns,  and  bestow- 
ing the  most  expensive  favours  ou  the  most  worthless 
of  bin  attendants  and  friends. 

Tile  most  impwtaut  act  of  the  reign  of  Paul  was  the 
law  of  succession,  which  he  published  in  1797,  at  his 
corouation,  and  which  was  declared  the  constitutioaal 
act  of  the  empire.  The  regal  succession  was  no  longer 
to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign,  but  the 
crown  was  to  descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  all  his  male  posterity.  In  defect  of  male  issue, 
female  descendants  were  to  inherit  the  throne,  proximity 
uf  relationship  being  always  observed.  If  the  heiress 
possessed  a  foreign  crown,  she  was  to  renounce  it  before 
she  asBumeil  that  of  Russia.  If  she  did  not  profess  the 
Greek  religion,  she  was  to  be  compelled  to  embrace  it. 
On  her  refusal  to  accede  to  these  conditions,  the  crown 
was  to.  pass  to  the  next  heir ;  and  in  case  of  a  minority, 
the  monarch  was  to  appoint  a  regent  to  his  successor. 
If  he  omitted  such  nomination,  the  regency  wns  to 
belong  to  the  mother  of  the  minor,  and,  in  default  uf  a 
raotber,  to  the  nearest  relation.  The  time  of  majority 
was  fixed  atsixteen  years. 

Paul  was  at  first  coateDt  to  oppose  the  moral  effects 
of  the  French  revolu^oo;  but  the  conquests  of  the 
repubtio,  the  genius  of  Pitt,  and  his  own  hatred  to  re- 
publicam,  excited  him  to  enter  into  a.  iMvX\^f\  -nV^^ 
jBn^land  against  France. 
■u.yZVie  fiu&jian  army,  which  had  been.  as^tvo^V^A  ^ 
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Oallicia  by  the  orders  of  Catherine,  and  at  the  head  of 
which  Suwarof  was  wailing  for  orders  to  march  into 
France,  was  not  yetdisbandetl  at  the  accession  of  Paul. 
The  emperor  was  content  to  suspend  its  destination, 
and  to  send  officers  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into 
it  the  new  dress  and  discipline,  in  which  he  took  such 
ridicolous  pride.  This  army  was  composed  of  40  or 
60,000  effective  men,  and  of  the  same  troops  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  conquest  of  the  Poles.  They  ad- 
vanced by  short  marches,  duriny:  the  winters  of  1798 
and  1700,  and  displayed  the  utmost  ardour  to  engage 
their  Gallic  foes. 

Suwarof  had  never  been  a  favourite  with  Paul.  He 
was  a  Russian  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  con- 
seqoently  an  enemy  to  the  minute  and  precise  discipline 
of  the  German  troops.  The  emperor  dreaded  his 
popularity  with  the  soldiers,  but  at  nrst  humoured  him, 
and  confirmed  him  in  ail  his  commands.  He  then  sent 
him  an  order  to  establish  the  army  upon  a  new  footing, 
and  to  carry  into  effect  the  military  regulations  which 
had  been  issued  to  all  the  commanders  of  the  empire. 
Snwarof  displayed  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the 
commands  of  his  sovereign,  but  even  treated  them  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  This  conduct  wounded  the 
pride  of  Paul,  who  concentered  all  hrs  glory  in  military 
reforms,  and  who  spoke  of  the  shape  of  a  button  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  arms. 

He  immediately  sent  an  order  to  the  veteran  general 
to  resign  his  command,  and  repair  to  the  capital  without 
delay.  Suwarof,  who  was  anxious  to  communicate  the 
order  to  his  troops,  caused  them  to  be  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  and  having  harangued  them  at  considerable 
length,  bade  them  a  most  pathetic  adieu.  ''  Comrades," 
said  he,  having  laid  aside  his  military  attire,  and  the 
badges  of  the  different  orders  which  he  had  acquired, 
"  the  time  perhaps  will  come  when  Suwarof  shall  again 
appear  in  the  midst  of  you  ;  then  will  he  resume  these 
spoils  which  he  now  leaves  with  yon,  and  which  he  has 
always  worn  in  the  midst  of  his  victories.*'  The  soldiers 
were  Sited  with  grief  and  mdi^ation^  and  expressed 
their  feelings  in  murmuTS  auA  ^o%»^,   *^>d««  N^^orax^ 

chief  then  left  tbem»  having  eiitwato^  ^^  wtobwiA  \a 

Jiis  lieutenant  -general . 
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Suwarof  retired  to  Moscow  ;  but  a  man  so  famous 
and  popular,  whose  return »  after  a  series  of  the  most 
importaut  services,  caused  a  strong  aensation- throughout 
the  empire,:  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Paul. 
An  officer  of  police  one  day  entered  the  asylum  of  the 
old  warrior,  and  presented  him  with  an  order  for  his 
banishment  into  a  miserable  village.  With  an  air  of 
apparent  indifference,  Suwarof  enquired. how  long  a 
time  was  given  him  to  arrange  his  affairs.  **  Four 
hours/'  replied  the  officer.  <*  Oh»  this  is  too  kind  1'' 
exclaimed  the  general ;  <<  an  hour  is  sufficient  for  Su- 
warof." He  immediately  placed  his  gold  and  jewels 
in  a  casket,  and  descended  into  the  street,  where  he 
found  a  travelling  carriage  waiting  to  receive  him. 
*'  Suwarof,  going  into  exile,"  said  he,  **  has  no  need  of 
a  carriage ;  he  can  well  travel  in  the  same  vehicle  m 
which  he  was  wont  to  journey  to.  the  court  of  Catherine, 
or  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  fetch  me  a  sledge."  A 
kibitka  was  brought;  and  in  this  hnmble  conveyance* 
stretched  on  a  mattress,  and  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  the 
old  general  travelled  a  distance  of  300  versts.  Arrived 
at  the  place  of  his  exile,  he  was  lodged  in  a  cabin  oi 
wood,  and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  officers 
of  police.  No  person  was  permitted  either  to  see  him 
or  write  to  him  ;  and  he  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  life  of  constant  society  and  tumult,  found  himself  all 
at  once  plunged  into  a  state  of  the  most  complete  in- 
sulation and  rest.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the 
severity  of  his  confinement  was  relaxed.  His  daughter, 
•who  had  been  married  to  a  brother  of  the  favourite 
Zubow,  was  permitted  to  visit  him ;  and  the  emperor^ 
whose  niiud  had  been  softened  by  reflection,  condof 
scended  to  write  him  a  letter  of  respect.  The  envelope 
of  the  epistle  was  inscribed  in  large  letters :  To  the  field- 
marshal  Suwarof.  *'  This  letter  is  not  for  me,"  said  the 
old  warrior,  on  readius;  the  address  :  '<  if  Suvirarof  were 
field-marshal,  he  would  not  be  exiled  and  guarded  in  a 
villag£> ;  but  he  would  be  seen  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
of  the  empire."  The  courier,  to  his  astonishment,  was 
requested  to  carry  back  the  dispatch  unopened  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  without  any  remark,  but  couv^ 
manded  the  g^neraI  to  be  more  c\ose\^  N«QL\Ai>Qk&^« 
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Tlirou^  the  intervention  of  England,  Suwarof  was 
at  length  recalled  from  exile,  and  restored  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  forces,  who  hailed  his  return  with 
the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy*  An  ancient 
prejudice  of  the  Russians  induced  them  to  believe  that 
if  they  died  fighting  against  infidels,  they  should  rise 
the  third  day  from  the  dead  and  re-inhabit  their  villages, 
free,  happy,  and  exempt  from  all  future  service.  This 
prejudice  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  taste  of  vassals 
who  <levoted  themselves  to  a  military  life  from  con- 
straint, Suwarof,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  superstition 
as  for  courage,  availed  himself  of  it,  to  inspire  his  array 
with  valour  and  patience  amidst  the  toils  and  combats 
oH  a  distant  campaign. 

To  arrive  and  combat  were  the  watch-words  of  Sn- 
warof.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1790,  he  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  French,  and  resolved  to  attack  them  on  the  following 
day.  The  remainder  of  his  army  joined  him  during  the 
night;  he  divided  it  into  three  formidable  columns: 
that  of  the  centre,  composed  wholly  of  Russians,  was 
commanded  by  count  Rosenberg;  that  of  the  right, 
consisting  of  Russians,  Austrians,and  Hungarians,  was 
entrusted  to  general  Foster;  and  Melas  commanded 
the  third  division,  which  was  the  strongest,  and  entirely 
formed  of  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army.  The  French 
forces  were  drawn  up  for  battle  before  Trebia.  The 
advanced  Russian  guard,  under  the  orders  of  prince 
Bagration,  supported  by  some  Hungarian  regiments,  at- 
tacked with  great  impetuosity  the  left  wing  of  the 
French.  General  Dombrowsky  commanded  the  Polish 
legion  in  that  wing,  which  yielding  to  the  superior  valour 
of  the  Russians,  was  overthrown,  and  threw  into  con- 
fusion the  right  wing.  Macdonald  sent  reinforcements 
to  its  relief;  while  Rosenberg,  on  his  side,  supported 
the  Russians  with  the  whole  corps  of  Sweikowsky. 
The  combat  was  renewed  and  maintained  on  both  sides, 
with  immense  slaughter.  The  Russians  displayed  to 
the  French  that  invincible  obstinacy,  ihat  patient  dis- 
cipline, and  that  calm  resignation  to  death,  which  have 
been  so  often  their  road  to  triumph.  Renewing  their 
ranks  as  fast  as  they  were  thinned  by  the  enemy,  they 
made  constant  advances,  «tw^  e^\sv^^%.^  ^V  V^^Core 
tbem  to  repass  the  Ttebm. 
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The  column  of  the  centre,  led  on  by  Rosenberg,  and 
in  the  rear  of  which  Suwarof  cooamanded,  had  gained 
the  same  advantage,  after  a  still  longer  and  more  bloody 
contest.  Twice  the  French,  being  driven  across  the 
river,  had  repassed  it  with  new  ardour,  under  the  fire 
of  this  impregnable  column,  which  they  strained  every 
nerve  to  surround.  The  rapidity  of  their  movements, 
the  superiority  of  their  fire,  the  personal  valour  of  both 
officers  and  men,  nothing  could  triumph  over  the  brute 
courage  of  the  Russian  troops.  The  French,  weary  of 
combat,  and  even  of  slaughter,  repassed  the  Trebia, 
and  changed  the  contest  into  a  murderous  cannonade, 
which  destroyed  whole  companies  of  the  Russians,  who 
mistaking  the  retreat  of  their  enemies  for  a  flight,  wi^ed 
to  follow  them  and  cross  the  stream. 

The  night  and  the  river  separated  the  exhausted  com* 
batants ;  but  this  mutual  cannonade  was  prolonged  in 
the  dark,  and  seemed  to  continue  this  memorable  battle 
until  the  morrow,  when  it  was  to  be  renewed  with  un- 
diminished fury. 

It  was  recommenced  oh  the  part  of  the  French,  in  the 
morning.  Under  favour  of  their  batteries,  their  left 
wing  repassed  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
overthrew  and  pursued  the  right  wing  of  the  Russiaas 
unto  the  village  of  Curalega.  There,  Bagration  rallied 
his  troops,  ana  being  reinforced  by  succours,  the  French, 
attacked  both  in  flank  and  rear,  were  stopped  in  their 
pursuit. 

In  the  centre,  the  French  had  repassed  the  river,  and 
attacked  the  Russians  with  similar  success.  Pursuing 
their  advantages,  victory  seemed  to  decide  in  their 
favour,  when  a  corps  of  Austrian  cavalry  attacked  them 
in  flank,  and  threw  them  into  the  greatest  disorder. 
This  brigade,  consisting  of  3000  strong,  guarded  the 
space  between  the  column  of  the  centre  and  that  of  the 
left.  The  French  now  found  it  necessary  to  change  the 
order  of  battle,  and  to  manceuvre,  in  order  to  cover  their 
retreat.  The  enemy  availed  themselves  of  this  move- 
ment to  rally  their  forces ;  the  battle  was  renewed  along 
the  whole  line,  until  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  armies 
occupied  the  same  positions  as  they  had  malcit^v^^d. 
before. 
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Suwarof,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  third  attack^  resolved 
himself  )o  pass  the  ri^r,  and  to  decide  this  long  anil 
sangniaary  battle;  but  Macdonald,  having ivaitedfbk' 
relnforeements  in  vain,  had  retreated  under  favour  of 
the  night. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  menomblfe  bittks 
that  was  fought  during  the  war  of  the  Te volution.  The 
Frenoh  were  unable  to  conquer,  but  neither  conld'they 
be  •  conquered.  Inferior  in  number  to  their  eneinies, 
fatigued  by  a  long  and  perilous  inarch,  'deficient  both 
in  provisions  and  clothes,  and  surrounded  '  by  people 
opposed  to  their  success,  their  army  had  neither  the 
•eenrity  nor  confidence  of  that  of  the  allies. 

Buwarof  soon  after  engaged  the  French  under 
Joubert,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest,  defeated  'them 
with  terrible  slaughter.  He  then  suddenly  deserted 
Italy,  and  passed  into  Switzerland ;  while'Paul^  irftoz- 
leatod  with  joy,  gave  him  the  title  of  prince,  with  the 
surname  of  Italus,  and  decreed  by  a  ukase  that  he 
should  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  getoeralSf  t)oth  of 
ancient  and  modern  times. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  second  Russian  army,  coosistifig 
of  40,000  men,  was  sent  into  the  heart  of  Switzerland, 
mid»r  the  command  of  Korsakow,  to  combat  the  French 
troops  under  Massena.  The  two  armies  met  in  the 
yidnity  of  Zurich,  where  on  the  ^th  and  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  the  Rus- 
sians sustained  an  unexpected  and  inglorious  defeat. 
Their  army  would  even  haye  been  totally  destrjiyed,  if 
new  alarms  had  not  obliged  MaMona  to  snspiend  ik 
opemtions,  and  divert  his  attention  to  another  'qnattei. 
'Suwarof  with  his  army  of  Italy  baying  gatncfd' the 
heights  of  St.  Gothard,  descended  from  tl^n  like  a 
tanrent'^f  destruction.  The  rapidity  of  his  match  >waa 
the  admlifation  of  the  French  generals.  This  extraoi^- 
dinary  man  had  the  rare  talent  of  inspiring  his  tfoOp^' 
with  the  most  blind  confidence  in  his  person  and  IWrtntae; 
Mahomet  never  exerted  oyer  the  Arftbs  an  nBcendnncy 
niiiiPe  potent 'And  marked  than  that  of  Snwarof  oyer 
hisiRusfnan  hordes.  "  •  '* 

'  8uwar6f,    hieiyittg  surmounted  the  obstacles  'Miililbh 
nature  had  opposed  to  Wa  m^tOtv^  ^'a  -^^W  "^  ^\v^t^ 
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the  enemy  in  several  minor  engagements,  began  to 
threaten  the  right  wing  of  the  array  of  Helvetia.  But 
he  was  greatly  surprised  when  be  learnt  the  defeat  and 
fleath  of  Hotze,  the  AustriBn  general,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Korsakow  before  Zurich.  Such  were  the 
transports  of  bis  rage  on  the  occasion,  that  he  foamed 
like  a  lion,  and  was  for  some  time  unable  to  articulate 
a  word.  .At  length,  he  poured  forth  exclamations 
which  expressed  bis  astonishment  and  wrath,  while 
they  relieved  the  agony  of  his  soul.  He  immediately 
dispatched  a  messa^  to  Korsakow,  in  which  he  com- 
manded him  to  stay  his  retreat  on  pain  of  death,  and'lo 
inform  his  soldit-rs  that  Sunarof  with  his  victorious 
army  was  pressing  forward  to  their  relief.  Threats, 
and  the  name  of  Suwarof,  seemed  to  iofuse  new  ardour 
into  Koraakow's  remaining  troops ;  their  retreat  was 
stopped;  and  a  bloody  battle  with  the  French  ensued. 
In  tnis  memorable  combat,  the  Russians  were  again 
defeated,  and  put  to  flight. 

Massena  in  person,  nith  a  part  of  the  division  of 
Lorge  and  that  of  MorLier,  marched  against  Suwarof, 
and  arrested  his  course.  This  bmve  veteran,  despairing 
of  support  from  the  enfeebled  and  scattered  ranks  of 
Korsakow,  was  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  sound  a 
retreat.  He  retired  before  the  enemy  like  an  old  lion, 
who,  when  the  dogs  which  pursue  him,»approach  too 
near,  turns  for  a  moment  upon  them,  and  shews  them 
his  terrible  front.  He  abandoned  part  of  his  baggage 
and  artillery,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  wounded 
and  sick ;  but  Mortier,  who  was  commanded  to  pursue 
him,  could  only  break  thronpb  two  or  three  battalions 
of  grenadiers,  who  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the 
salvation  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  officer  who  was  commisiisiooed  to  prepare  a 
lodging  for  Suwarof  during  his  retreat,  was  obliged  lo 
remove  from  it  every  thing  that  could  displease  him, 
such  as  books,  arlicles  nf  luxury,  and  especially  glasses. 
If  unfortunately  these  last  fell  in  his  way,  be  iromedi- 
atelv  dashed  them  in  pieces.  Often  he  caused  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  to  be  taken  out,  declaring 
that  he  felt  no  cold,  and  the  doors  to  be  removed, 
boasting  that  he  felt  no  feu ;  and  Www  \«.>|  ^wtii  w\  «. 
8«  
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straw  pallet,  which  he  spread  over  the  bed  prepared  for 
his  repose.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  contempt  for  luxury 
and  riches,  he  was  very  curious  in  jewels  and  precioos 
stoncft.  Catherine,  on  occasion  of  every  victory  which 
he  obtained,  sent  him  some  valuable  ornaiDent;  eome- 
times  it  was  a  branch  of  laurel  set  in  brilliants;  at 
others,  an  epaulette,  a  sword,  or  a  star  of  some  ^^ 
der,  which  she  had  conferred  upon  him  as  a  reward. 
After  the  takins  of  Prague,  she  sent  him  a  marshtl's 
batoon,  enriched  with  precious  stones.  Suwarof  never 
removed  any  one  of  these  gifts  from  his  casket,  withoet 
crossing  himself,  and  kissing  it  with  the  most  profound 
respect.  Often,  when  on  a  march,  or  at  table,  he  would 
soadenly  inquire  of  his  aides-de-camp,  **  Where  are 
my  jewels  V*  **  Have  you  seen  them  V*  ^*  How  many 
are  they  ?'*  "  How  much  are  they  wortli  ?"  "  Why  did 
our  empress  mother  give  them  to  me  ?"  If  precise  and 
immediate  answers  were  not  returned  to  all  these  in- 
quiries, the  persons  interrogated  were  treated  as  block- 
heads or  foots. 

Huwarof  was  deeply  affected  by  his  reverses  of  foN 
tune.  He  appeared  humbled  by  defeat ;  his  blunt  and 
sportive  humour  was  exchanged  for  sullen  taciturnity; 
his  mountebank  devotion  for  morbid  superstition. 
When  he  halted,  he  shut  himself  up,  treated  everyone  i 
with  neglect  yid  contempt,  and  was  especially  enraged  I 
at  Korsakow,  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  When 
he  travelled,  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  kibitka,  con- 
cealed under  his  cloak,  turning  away  his  eyes  from  his 
soldiers,  and  refusing  to  shew  himself  to  the  anuieB,  vrfao 
looked  to  his  presence  as  their  solace,  even  in  defeat 
A  report  was  spread  that  he  had  perished  in  crossing 
the  Alps,  and  many  soldiers  and  Kozacks  upon  seeing 
him  again,  after  his  retreat,  were  persuaded  that  it  was 
his  ghost  who  had  appeared  to  them. 

A  Russian  expedition  against  the  French  in  Holland, 
which  was  undertaken  in  concert  with  the  English,  was 
shorter,  and  at  the  same  tijne  less  honourable  than  the 
campaign  of  Italy.  The  duke  of  York,  who  com- 
manded the  combined  armies,  was  obliged  to  capitiilatfe, 
on  condition  that  his  troops  should  be  permitted  to  em- 
bark for  fheir  respecVive  eow\i\xv&%,  ^wd  that  £ngland 
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should  restore  the  French  and  Dutch  prisoners  that  she 
had  takea  during  the  war. 

These  multiplied  and  unexpected  dbasters,  served  to 
aggravate  the  fury  of  Paul.  He  cashiered  and  dis- 
graced all  the  officers  that  AVere  missing  in  the  army, 
without  inquiring  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive, 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  He  insulted  the  English  and 
Austrian  ministers  at  his  court,  commanding  tiiem  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  venting  the  most 
bitter  sarcasms  against  his  allies.  He  not  only  recalled 
his  naval  and  military  forces,  but  not  being  indulged 
with  the  cession  of  Malta,  he  entered  zealously  into  the 
project  of  the  French,  for  reviving  the  armed  neutrality 
of  former  days.  He  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  British 
shipping  in  his  ports;  and  conceived  an  extravagant 
admiration  for  Buonaparte,  which  he  was  never  back- 
ward to  express.  One  day,  general  Pahlen  being  at 
dinner  with  him,  he  said  he  would  give  as  a  toast,  the 
greatest  man  in  Europe,  and  immediately  drank, 
Buonaparte  !  Huzza !  vive  Buonaparte !  . 

The  king  of  Sweden,  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  having  gone  to  Petersburg  to  concert  mea- 
sures with  the  emperor,  he  entertained  that  prince  with 
his  favourite  diversion  of  a  tournament.  In  the  even- 
ing, while  the  glass  went  briskly  round,  a  dispatch 
arriving  from  Buonaparte,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  success  of  the  French  arms,  the  projects  formed  to 
humble  the  pride  of  England,  and  the  prowess  which 
the  emperor  had  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In- 
spired with  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  Paul  conceived  the 
design  of  sending  a  challenge  to  all  the  potentates  of 
Europe,  which  was  announced  in  the  court  gazette  of 
Petersburg,  December  30th,  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  It  is  said  that  his  majesty- the  emperor,  seeing  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  cannot  a^ee,  and  wishing  to  ter- 
minate a  wai  which  has  raged  eleven  years,  intends  to 
propose  a  place  to  which  he  will  invite  all  other  poten- 
tates^ to  fight  them  in  closed  barriers ;  for  which  purpose, 
they  are  to  bring  with  them  their  most  enlightened 
ministers,  and  most  skilful  generals,  as  squires,  umpires, 
and  heralds;  such  as  Thurgot,  Pitt,  and  Bec\i%\](^^« 
He  intends  himself,  to  have  with  Vum  cou\i\:&  N  ^\A^\ , 
Pablea,  aad  Katuaot^ 
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While  the  emperor  ruined  the  commerce  of  Russia, 
by  an  embargo  on  English  shipping,  and  exposed  the 
state  to  the  calamities  of  a  nmh  and  destructive  war,  lie 
continued  to  weary  the  patience  of  his  subjects,  by 
acts  of  folly,  caprice,  and  insanity.  Discoursing  io 
privatf^,  with  one  of  his  nobles,  his  majesty,  wiuoot 
any  provocation,  gave  him  a  slap  in  the  face,  adding; 
'*  The  salutation  by  the  hand  of  me,  Paul.*'  As  he 
passed  along  one  day,  he  observed  another  noble  looking 
at  some  men  planting  trees.  "  What  are  you  doing?'' 
said  he,  **  Merely  seeing  the  men  work,*^  replied  the 
nobleman.  '*  Oh,  is  that  your  employment ;  takeoff 
bis  pelisse,  and  give  him  a  spade.'^  He  ordered  the 
author  of  an  epigram,  in  which  his  reign  was  contrasted 
with  his  mother's,  t(»  lose  his  tongue,  and  sent  him  to  one 
of  the  Aleutian  isles. 

The  emueror  began  to  distrust  even  his  ancient  sol- 
diers of  Gatshina,  that  he  had  incorporated  in  his 
gnards :  he  became  more  severe,  more  minute,  and  more 
fickle  than  ever  in  all  the  details  of  military  service. 
By  incessantly  tormenting  his  troops,  in  order  to  assore 
himself  of  their  fidelity  and  precision,  he  rendered  their 
existence  intolerable,  and  made  himself  the  object  of 
their  general  hate. 

The  ofHcers  trembled  every  morning  in  going  to 
parade.  The  (host  trivial  mistake,  the  most  unintentional 
neglect  was  suiBciont  to  excite  the  wrath  of  Paul. 
While  reviewing  some  regiments  in  front  of  his  palace, 
an  officer  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  dislocated  his 
arm,  but  far  from  discovering  any  appearance  of  sym- 
pathy, the  emperor  kicked  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

Exiles  and  arrests  were  almost  innumerable.  Tbe 
roads  were  crowded  with  kibitkas,  employed  in  trans- 
porting prisoners  to  Siberia,  or  to  tlie  frontiers  of 
Prussia.  These  transportations  were  made  with  the 
most  hurried  speed  ;  the  unhappy  exiles  had  only  an 
hour  given  them  to  arrange  their  affairs,  and  "were  often 
conveyed  to  a  most  rigorous  clime,  without  being  per- 
mittedi  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  means  of  defence 
from  the  cold. 

The  regulations  of  Paul  multiplied  oppressions  arid 
punishment;  Vii»  ^uno\\ft v^'"^'^^^*^^\^^'^^^'^^^^''fs^ahd 
even  his- family  in  couslawX.  \iV^\T!i\  ^w\  vjcv^  nNs^^mS^ 
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ins^eciioD  which  his  spies  exercised  over  words,  iooks, 
gestures,  and  the  most  indifferent  actions,  spread  mis- 
trust,  suspicion,  and  dismay  throughout  Petersburg, 
A  suliject  of  ridicule  among  foreign  nations,  the  con- 
tempt and  the  terror  of  his  subjects,  a  plot  was  formed 
for  his  assassination,  the  particulars  of  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  relate. 

The  chief  of  this  conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been 
Pahlen^  military  governor  of  Petersburg.  The  weight 
of  capricious  authority  pressed  hardly  upon  this  ambiti- 
ous noble^  and  he  determined  to  free  himself  from  its 
thraldom.  Before  he  attempted  any  thing,  however^ 
he  determined  to  provide  himself  with  the  means  of 
justifying  himself  to  Alexander,  if  his  plans  should 
succeed,  and^to  the  emperor,  if  they  should  fail.  He 
perceived  the  great  importance  of  implicating  the  heir 
to  the  throne  in  his  designs,  and  of  placing  him  between' 
himself  and  Paul.  He  therefore  immediately  applied 
himself  to  alienate  the  emperor  from  the  grand-dukes 
Alexander  and  Constantine,  and  to  excite  these  against  * 
their  father.  It  was  their  rights,  he  assured  them,  that 
he  wished  to  assert,  their  lives  that  he  was  anxious  to 
defend ;  but  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  -their  interests, 
he  employed  them  as  pretexts  for  his  hatred,  and  in- 
struments of  his  ambiticm. 

Pahleu,  finding  that  ^e  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
meek  and  submissive  character  of  Alexander,  depicted 
the  prince  to  the  emperor  as  a  most  dangerous  son. 
He  went  farther :  he  oared  to  accuse  him  of  plotting  to  ' 
usurp  the  imperial  authority,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  answer  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  emperor, 
unless  he  furnished  him  with  an  order  for  his  arrest. 
Paul,  burning  with  indignation  against  his  son,  signed 
the  required  document.  Pahlen  immediately  repaired 
to  the  grand'*dake,  and  after  having  represented  to  him 
in  the.  most  lively  terms,  the  necessity  of  anticipating 
the  intentions  of  Paol,  and  of  compelling  him  to  ab- 
dicate, he  opposed  to  the  constant  refusals  of  Alexander, 
the  order  ot  arrest.  Although  affrighted  at  the  sight  of 
this  order,  Alexander  could  not  resolve  on  so  bold  an 
enterprixe ;  bnt  ^  hesitation  of  the  prince  was  inter- 
preted by  Pi4deii>  aa  a  sanction  to  vVie  m^dWaX/^^  ^^%i^. 

3iR2 
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A  few  da3*B  before  the  fatal  eTent,  Paul,  faaTisg 
heard  some  vague  reports  of  a  conapiracy «  sent  for  Pab- 
len»  and  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Paliien,  I  am  iafonned 
that  there  is  a  conspiracy  oa  foot  againat  mev  do  yoo  I 
think  it  necessary  to  take  any  precaution  ?"  The  coast, 
without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  replied^  **  Sirei  the 
information  which  you  have  received  is  correct ;  aadio 
order  to  discover  the  guilty*  I  have  beoome  a  meoiber 
of  the  conspiracy  myself.  These  words  traoqailUzed 
the  fears  of  the  emperor,  and  he  congratulated  binself 
on  the  skill  and  attachment  of  his  servant. 

Two  days  before  the  execution  of  the  plot,  Paul 
received  fresh  information  that  the  storm  was  ready  to 
burst  upon  him.  He  now  began  to  suspect  the  fiddity 
of  Pablen,  and  sent  a  courier  to  the  former  governor  of 
Petersburg,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  enjoining  him  to  hasten  to  hi«  defence. 
**  If  you  delay  a  moment,*'  said  the  emperor  in  bis  dis- 
patch, "  I  am  lost:  Pahlen  has  betrajred  me."*  Bot 
JPahlen  caused  the  courier  to  be  intercepted  on  his  roate, 
and  liaving  learnt  the  contents  of  the  dispatch^  hasteied 
the  immediate  execution  of  his  design. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  Paul,  riding  along 
the  Suwarof- square,  and  accompanied  by  hja  favourite 
Kutusof,  was  accosted  by  a  man  of  iuferior  raok«  vbo 
presented  to  him  a  letter.  At  the  moment  of  its  pre- 
sentation, the  horse  of  the  emperor  reared*  and  the 
epistle  was  en  trusted  to  the  hands  of  the  £a.v<Nirite;  it 
contained  an  ample  detail  of  the  conspiracy;  but 
Kutusof,  having  changed  his  clothes,  in  order  to  dine 
with  the  emperor,  forgot  to  examine  its  contents. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  about  11  o'clock  at  nightyOn 
the  22nd  or  28rd  of  March,  1801,  the  conspiratOB^  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  and  headed  by  Zubol^  pieseoted 
thfimselvesat  the  side  gate  of  the  palace  of  8t,  Miehael. 
Being. nefuaed  admisuon,  they  declared  that  they  had 
come  to  attend  the  emperor  at  a  council  of  war.  .The 
centiual,  deceived  by  the  sight  of  so  many  gjeneral- 
offioeiSf  yields  to  their  demands,  and  they  enter  the  gate. 
SiloKse  reigns  every  where  around,  distuii>ed  mlj  by 
the  pacing  of  the  guards,  or  by  the  distant  murmins  of 
the  tN'eva ;  and  onV^  «i  Wvi  vta^^^jiin^  lights  are.  Meor 
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irregularly  gleaming  through  tbe  windows  of  the  palace. 
Tiie  coD3piratara  ascend  to  the  apartment  of  Paul,  and 
remamamoueotin  the  room  appropriated  to  the  guards. 
Argamukoif  presents  himself  alone  at  the  door  of  the 
anticharaber,  exclaiming  that  there  is  a  fireio  the  city, 
and  that  ho  comes  to  wake  the  emperor.     The  Kozack, 

who  guarded  the  aiiti chamber,  permits  him  to  enter. 
He  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment,  and  an- 
nounces his  name.      The  emperor  recognizes  his  vuce, 

*aod  grants  him  admission.  He  immediately  returns  to 
the  conspirators,  who  were  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
follow:  they  enter;  and  the  Kozackperceivestoo  late 
that  his  master  ia  betrayed.  He  prepares  to  resist,  but 
at  the  same  moment  he  falls,  pierced  with  wounds,  and 
uttering  the  cry  of  treason  ! 

The  emperor,  terrified  at  the  sound,  springs  from  his 
couch,  and  endeavours  to  hide  himself  from  Ttew.  There 
were  two  closets  in  the  apartment :  the  one  communi- 
cated with  the  lower  story  of  the  palace ;  the  other, 
which  had  no  outlet,  contained  colcMirs  and  arms. 
The  emperor  fled  into  the  latter,  and  having  seized 
a  sword,  was  endeavouring  to  gain  a  secret  stair-case  by 
the  former,  when  the  conspirators  entered.  They  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  his  bed,  and  being  unable  to  find 
him,  exclaim  :  "  He  is  saved  1"  Already  they  begin 
to  believe  that  they  are  betrayed,  when  Benningsen 
perceives  him  crouching  behind  a  screen.  Having 
approached  to  him,  they  require  him  to  abdicate  the 
throne  ;  but  he  firmly  refuses,  and,  recognizing  those 
whom  he  had  laden  with  favours,  lie  heaps  nixin  them 
such  tender  reproaches,  that  their  fierceness  relents.  At 
this  moment,  the  subtle  Pahlen  arrives  at  the  palace, 
with  a  regiment  of  guards.  If  the  enterprise  succeed, 
he  comes  to  lend  it  his  sanction ;  if  it  fait,  he  has 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  Paul. 

The  conspirators  having  recalled  their  resolution,  one 
of  them,  whose  name  was  Platon,  proceeds  to  read  to 
the  emperor  an  act  of  abdication.  Paul  again  appeals 
to  their  loyalty  and  compassion ;  and  addressing  himself 
particularly  to  Platon,  reminds  him  of  his  audacity  and 
ingratitude.  "  Thou  art  no  longer  emperor,"  replies 
Platon  11'*  Alexander  ia  our  ni8.steT."     £>at«;^^%\'&ct& 
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reply,  the  unhappy  monarch  aims  a  blow  at  the  traitor; 
and  his  courage  seemt  tosbcdce  ibe  firmness  of  his  as- 
sailants. Bcnningsen,  perceiving  this,  exclaims:  "It 
is  over  with  us,  if  he  escapes."  The  conspirators  now 
seize  the  emperor,  throw  him  on  the  ground,  and  practise 
the  roost  savage  barbarities  upon  his  person. — ^Their 
cruelty  having  wearied  itself,  one  of  them  takes  off 
his  sash,  turns  it  twice  round  the  naked  neck  of  the 
unhappy  monardh,  and  giving  one  end  to  iSubaff*' 
himself  draws  the  other,  till  the  object  of  their  attack 
expires.  Thus  perished  Paul,  thesovereigrn  of  all  tbtP 
Kussias,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  So  precarious 
is  the  mlo of  adespot,  when,  through  folly  and  oppres* 
sion,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  hatnsd  and  contempt  of 
his  subjects.  .        ■ 

The  assassins  retired  from  the  palace^  without  the  least 
molestation,  and  returned  to  their  respective  hooieiLr 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12tby  the  >  in* 
telligence  of  the  death  of  Paul,  and  theacceasion  of  the 
{;raud-duke  Alexander^  were  announced  to  the  capitaL 
By  eight  o'clock,  the  principal  nobility  had  paid  their 
homage  to  the  new  emperor,  in  the  chapel  of  the 'winter 
palace ;  and  the  great  officers  of  state  being  assembled, 
Alexander  was  solemnly  proclaimed  emperor  of  all  the 
Rusaias.  The  new  emperor  presented  himself  at  the 
parade  on  horseback,  and  was  hailed  by  the  troops  with 
loud  and  cordial  acclamations.  i 
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Tte  first  Acts  of-  Alexdnckr^s  Jfeign,  '/    ' 

Al¥XA17DER  was  born  December  12th;  1T77.  His 
grandmother  intended  him  for  her  successor,  and  em*-, 
ployed  tlie  most  proper  means  to  qualify  him  for  the 
important  itinctions  of  government.  She  entrusted  the 
care  of  his  education  to  La  Harpe,  a  philosopher  of 
liberal  principles  and  amiable  manners;  while  she  em* 
ployed  every  expedient  to  support  the  authority  of  the' 
teacher^  and  excite  the  industry  and  application  of  the 
pupiU  In  his  early  years^  he  discovered  those  qualities 
wliich  adorned  his  sub.iequent  life,  and  rendered  him^ 
the  deUghtof  ^his  subjects :  elevation  of  sentiment,  equa- 
bility of  temper^  correctness  of  judgment^  condeseen*. 
sion^  and  ibenevolence.  .But  with  these  endearing^ 
quaiitiesry.ibe  was;  suspected  to  be  wanting  in  decbion 
of  character,  a  suspicidn  which  some  events  of  his  reign 
were  calculated  to  confirm. 

Alexander  ascended  the  throne  in  the  24tih  year  tyf 
his  age.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  a  declaration, 
that  he  would  adhere  to  the  system  pursued  by  his 
grandmother.  In  opposition  to  the  pride  and  caprice 
of  his  father,  he  allowed  every  one  to  dress  according 
to  his  own  fancy;  he  freed  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
from  the  trouble  of  alighting  from  their  carriages  on  the 
approach  of  the  imperial  family ;  suppressed  the  secret 
inquisition  that  had  become  the  scourge  of  the  country; 
restored  to  the  senate  its  former  authorities;  set  at 
liberty  the  state  prisoners,  and  recalled  from  Siberia 
several  of  the  exiles. 

The  emperor,  at  his  accession,  appeared  desirous  to 
cultivate  general  amity  and  peace.  He  ordered  the 
British  seamen  to  be  conducted  carefully  to  the  ports 
from  which  they  had  been  taken,  and  British  ships 
and  merchandize  to  be  restored;  he  removed  all  pro^ 
hibitions  against  the  exportation  of  gmi\,^\i^x^-^"^Vs^- 
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lished  peace  and  friendahip  with  the  court  of  London. 
On  the  1 7th  of  June,  a  con^'ention  was  signed  at 
Petersburg,  l>etween  the  Russian  ministers  and  Lord 
St.  Helen,  conceding  the  great  British  question  of  the 
right  to  search  neutral  ships  in  time  of  war,  and  adjust- 
ing all  matters  in  dispute. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  1801,  Alexander  caused  a  cir- 
cular letter  to ''be  published,  in  which  he  shewed  his 
disposition  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  French 
republic  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  month,  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  was  signd 
between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

In  June,  1802.  the  emperor  appeared  for  the  first 
time,  personally,  among  the  potentates  of  Europe,  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Memel. 
During  this  visit,  which  was  past  in  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
the  em[)eror  and  king  walking  on  the  quay  ot  Memel 
fell' into  conversation  with  the  master  of  an  Engfish 
vessel,  and  after  some  time,  the  king  said  to  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  this  is  the  emperor  of  Russia*  Very 
much  surprised,  the  mariner  assumed  a  more  respectful 
tone ;  but  when  the  emperor  added,  this  is  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  son  of  !Neptnne  turned  off,  saying,  0! 
your  servant,  gentlemen,  dont  think  you  can  dupe  me 
in  that  way;  Mr.  Emperor  and  Mr.  King,  1  wish  yoa 
a  very  good  morning. 

During  the  short  interval  of  peace  that  Russia  en- 
joyed, Alexander  made  several  important  and  benefi- 
cial changes  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chamberlain  WittostoflT,  presi. 
dent  of  the  commission  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  Petersburg,  in  which  he  recommended  the 
commission  to  follow  the  example  of  asimilar  establish* 
ment  at  Hamburg,  in  selecting  proper  objects  for  their 
charitable  beqaests,  preferring  the  humble  and  industri- 
ous pauper,  to  the  idle  and  sturdy  beggar.  He  also 
offered  considerable  premiums  to  any  person  who  should 
introduce  improvements  into  agriculture,  or  who  should 
bring  to  perfection  any  old  invention,  open  any  new 
branch  of  commerce,  establish  any  new  manufacture,  or 
contrive  any  macluneor  process  that  might  be  useful  in 
the  arts. 
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Early  in  the  year  1803,  the  emperor  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense^  two  vessels  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
round  the  world,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Krucenstern.  These  ships  were  provided  with  every 
necessary  for  accomplishing  the  objex^t  of  the  voyage ; 
and  several  men  of  eminence  for  science  and  literature, 
volunteered  their  services  on  this  occasion*  The  vessels 
sailed  in  the  latter  end  of  1803»  and  about  a  year 
after,  intelligence  was  received  of  their  lying  at  Kam-. 
tschatka.  They  had  touched  at  the  Marquesas  islands, 
where  thev  had  found  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman, 
who  had  been  left  there  several  years  before.  The  En- 
glishman had  completely  forgotten  his  native  language,  - 
and  the  Frenchman,  who  had  for  several  years  spoken 
nothing  but  the  language  of  the  natives,  scarcely  re- 
tained sufficient  French  to  inform  Mr.  Krucenstern  that 
he  had  made  part  of  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel, 
which  was  wrecked  on  those  coasts. 

In  the  beginning  of  1804,  the  emperor  established  a 
university  at  Kharkof,  in  Lithuania,  for  the  cultivation 
and  diffusion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  part  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  Mr.Campbell,  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
was  employed  to  procure  masters  for  this  new  institution. 
Some  time  after,  the  emperor  ordered  that  meteorological 
observations  sliould  be  regularly  made  at  all  the  uni- 
versities and  public  schools,  and  the  results  published. 
It  appears  that  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  expense  of 
these  institutions  amounted  to  2,149,213  rubles,  besddes 
a  gift  of  nearly  60,000  rubles  towards  erecting  the  new 
university. 

About  this  time,  an  imperial  ukase  was  published, 
granting  to  the  Jews  a  complete  emancipation  from 
the  shackles  under  which  they  had  long  groaned,  and 
allowing  them  the  privilege  of  educating  their  children 
in  any  of  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  empire,  or 
of  establishing  schools  at  thdr  own  expense. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Tnaig  <if  Hustia  with  Engknd^  Swedm^  and  AmaiH^^BtMkt     1 
o/AtuterUiz^  JS^/an,  amd  Friedkmd. 

For  some  time,  the  genius  of  discord,  which  had  apis 
actuated  the  miuds  of  the  European  aoverelgna,  failed 
to  extend  her  baleful  influence  over  the  Russian  ekapire. 
The  emperor  seems  wisely  to  have  thought  thathbdv- 
tance  from  the  scene  of  action,  miffht  well  excuse  hia 
from  any  active  interference  with  the  belligerent  states. 
He  contented  hiaiself,  therefore,  in  180d»  with  offering 
to  interpose  his  good  offices  in  restoring  the  uewly'-mp- 
tured  peace  between  England  and  France.  The  anert 
and  murder  of  the  Due  D*£ngbien,  hQwever,  roused 
him  to  make  a  strong;  remonstrance  the  following  year, 
against  this  shameful  violation  of  the  neutral  temtmy 
of  Baden ;  and  he  appealed,  from  the  frivoloas  excuaes 
of  the  French  government  on  that  subject,  to  the  i^t 
of  Katisbon.  But  the  influence  of  France  was  atthis 
time  paramount  in  Germany. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1805,  Russia  came  forth  de- 
cidedly  into  the  first  of  her  great  struggles  with  Framie, 
and  signed  a  treaty  with  England,  Sweden,  and  Austria, 
to  use  the  most  efficient  means  for  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  government,  and  securing  the 
independence  of  the  different  states. 

For  tlie  protection  of  the  great  objects  of  this  tieaty, 
it  was  proposed  by  the  first  article,  that  an  army  of 
600,000  men  should  be  levied;  but  in. a  subsequent 
separate  article,  the  contracting  parties  agreed  that  the 
treaty  should  be  carried  into  execution,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  possible  to  oppose  to  France  an  active 'Jrorc^ 
of  400,000  men.  It  was  understood  and  stiptahi^i 
that  these  troops  should  be  provided  by  the  powtfft^'^ 
the  continent  who  should  become  parties  to  the  led^(tie, 
and  that  subsidies  should  be  granted  by  Great  Britids 
in  the  proportion  of  £1,250,000  sterling,  JPoT'cK^^ 
100,000  men,  besides  a  considerable  additional  tttM  ftr 
the  expense  incurred  in  bringing  them  into  the  field  i.'*' 

In  tnis  short  ^aT,  'vr\ski\i^'&  Ansittvaus  began  premi- 
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turely,  coDducteii  without  skill,  and  terminated  with  the 
loss  of  mauy  ol'  their  fairest  provinces,  the  emperor  of 
KiiBsia  conducted  himself  with  promptitude  and  firm- 
nets.  Three  Armies,  whose prqiarationsfaesuperitatended 
himself,  he  dispatched  sdccessively  to  the  aid  of  the 
Atistrians.  While  tlie  court  of  Uerliii,  complained  of 
the  violation  of  their  teiritoriea  hy  the  French  armies, 
be  appeared  in  that  city ;  and  gaining  all  hearts  by  the 
am<!Aity  of  his  manners,  he  seemed  to  infuse  animation 
and  vigour  into  the  irresolute  councils  of  Priisssia. 
The  Austrian  armies  having  been  entirely  vanquished 
in  Suabia,  and  the  first  of  his  own  armies  compelled  to 
retreat  from  the  Inn,  he  quickly  repaired  to  the  field 
of  contest,  to  encourage  bis  troops  by  his  presence  and 
example. 

The  emperor  joined  his  array  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  Was  fought  December  the 
2nd,  180  j.  In  this  contest,  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
the  combined  powers,  Ihe  two  armies  were  very  nearly 
of  the  same  strength,  each  amounting  to  between  70,000 
and  80,000  men.  Napoleon  was  his  own  general-in- 
chief;  the  Russians  were  commanded  by  general  Ku- 
tuaof ;  and  the  Austrians  by  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein. 
The  battle  commenced  early  ib  the  morning,  the  sun 
arising  with  unclonded  brilliancy, — that  snn  of  Aua- 
terlitz  which  Napoleon  upon  so  many  succeeding 
occasions  apostrophised,  and  recalled  to  the  mind  of 
bia  soldiers.  As  its  first  beams  arose  above  the  horizon, 
the  French  emperor  appeared  in  front  of  his  army, 
surrounded  by  his  marehals,  to  whom  he  issued  his  last 
directions,  and  they  departed  at  fM  gallop  to  their 
respective  posts. 

A  column,  detached  from  the  left  of  the  Austro- 
RassMn  army,  commenced  the  attack  with  distinguished 
valour;  but  tt  was  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity 
of  the  French  troops,  and  the  mauauvres  of  their  gene- 
ral. The  left  wing  of  the  allies  was  broken,  and  the 
imperial  Russian  guard,  in  endeavouring  to  re-establish 
the  communication,  was  entirely  crushed.  The  centre 
experienced  the  same  fate,  and  the  contest  terminated 
with  the  retreat  of  the  allies  ingoodcvder,  butwittvtjA«: 
lote  <)f  'aMn  prisaners,  and  lihq  p^^u^^wrt.  v^t^  'Sdkr 
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artillery  and  baggage.  On  this  memorable  day,  the 
gallantry  of  Alexander  ^as  conspicuous.  It  is  sakii 
that  when  victory  had  declared  for  the  enemy,  he  thrice 
at  the  head  of  his  guards  charged  tho  assailants,  sod 
not  only  covered  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  hot  res- 
cued the  greatest  part  of  the  Russian  artillery  whidi 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  Austrian  emperor  considered  his  last  hope  of 
successful  opposition  to  Buonaparte  as  extinguished  by 
this  defeat,  and  conceived,  therefore,  that  he  had 
nothing  left  but  to  throw  himself  u|>on  the  discretion  of 
the  victor.  Having  satisfied  himself,  by  a  persooal 
interview  with  Napoleon,  that  he  should  be  admitted 
to  terms  of  greater  or  less  sevei^ity,  he  next  stipulated 
for  that  which  Alexander  had  disdained  to  request  in 
his  own  person,  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  Russians 
to  their  own  country. 

"  The  Russian  army  is  surrounded,*'  said  Buonaparte, 
'*not  a  man  can  escape  me.  ^  But  I  wish  to  oblige 
their  emperor,  and  will  stop  the  march  of  ray  colamas, 
if  your  majesty  promises  me  that  these  Russians  shall 
evacuate  Germany,  and  the  Austrian  and  Prussiai 
parts  of  Poland."  *'  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  to  do  so,"  was  the  reply. 

The  arrangement  was  communicated  by  ^avaiyto 
the  Russian  emperor,  and  he  commenced  his  march 
towards  Russia  in  pursuance  of  the  stipulated  temu. 
The  Russian  army  had  been  unfortunate;  but  the 
behaviour  of  their  youthful  emperor,  and  the  marked 
deference  shown  towards  him  by  Buonaparte,  made  a 
most  favourable  impression  upon  Europe  at  large. 

Though  the  object  of  the  coalition  was  thus  entirely 
frustrated,  an  amicable  connexion  still  subsisted  betwemi 
the  courts  of  London  and  Petersburg;  and  when  Mr. 
Fox,  in  1806,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  French 
'gavemment,with  a  view  to  adjujst  the  differences  between 
AOgland  and  France,  he  insisted  on  the  necessiW  of 
admitting  Russia  as  a  party  to  the  negociation..  Jf. 
D'Oubril  was  in  consequence  dispatch^  by  the  em- 
perar  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace.  But  this 
minister  having  pxec^v^\A.^\^  ^^S^^^^^'^^^sK^st.  tseaity 
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with  France,  Alexander  refused  to  ratify  it.  The  ne- 
gociations  were  broken  off,  and  the  relations  of  England 
and  Russia  remained  undisturbed. 

The  French,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  having  com- 
pletely humbled  Prussia,  advanced  into  Poland.  The 
Kussian  general  Benning«ien  had  on  his  side  pressed 
forward  to  the  relief  of  the  Prussians,  and  had  occupied 
Warsaw ;  but  When  he  was  informed  of  the  advance  of 
the  French,  he  abandoned  that  city,  and  re-crossed  the 
Vistula.  The  capital  of  Poland,  thus  evacuated,  was 
entered  on  the  28th  of  November,  by  Murat  at  the 
head  of  the  French  van -guard. 

The  French  army,  at  length,  advanced  in  full  force, 
and  crossed  successively  the  rivers  Vistula  and  Bog, 
forcing  a  passage  wherever  it  was  disputed.  But  it  was 
not  the  object  of  Benningsen  to  give  battle  to  forces 
superior  to  his  own ;  he  therefore  retreated  behind  the 
Wkra,  and  was  joined  by  the  large  bodies  ef  troops 
commanded  by  generals  Buxhowden  and  Kaminskoy  : 
the  latter  took  the  general  command. 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  Napoleon  arrived  in 
person  upon  the  Wkra,  and  ordered  the  advance  of  his 
army  in  three  divisions.  Kaminskoy,  when  he  saw  the 
passage  of  this  river  lined,  determined  to  retreat  behind 
the  Niemen,  and  send  order  to  his  lieutenants  accord- 
ingly. Benningsen  therefore  fell  back  upon  Puitusk, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  French  on  the  26th  of 
December.  Davoust  with  10,000  men  fell  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  Russians ;  at  the  same  time  the  attack 
on  their  right  was  extremely  impetuous,  and  conducted 
by  Napoleon  in  person.  The  conflict  was  very 
obstinate,  and  continued  till  night.  Both  sides  laid 
claim  to  the  victory,  but  neither  gained  ground.  .  The 
French  retreated  after  night-fall  with  such  rapidity, 
that  on  the  next  day,  the  Rozacks  could  not  find  a 
rear-guard  in  the  vicinity  of  Puitusk. 

The  distresses  of  the  Russian  army  were  soon  after 
so  extreme,  that  Benningsen,  who  had  been  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  determined  to  give  battle  at  all 
risks.  For  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  concentrate  his 
forces  at  Eylau,  which  was  pitched  on  as  the  field  oa 
which  he  proposed  to  aw^t  Bttoiia.\i%t\A« 
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On  reochinff  Eylau,  the  Runian  commander  seot 
general  Marc<«  to  take  possesaioa  of  the  town.  Tbey 
found  the  French  already  in  possession,  and  although 
they  dislodged  them,  were  themselves  driven  out  in  turn 
by  another  division  of  the  French,  to  whom  Buonaparte 
had  promised  the  plunder  of  the  town.  A  third  division 
of  Russians  was  now  ordered  to  advance,  which,  mardh 
ing  in  three  columns,  bore  down  all  opposition  and  le- 
took  £yiau  by  assault ;  but  the  French  returning  usder 
cover  of  the  hillocks  and  broken  ground  which  tkirt 
the  village,  again  dislodged  the  Russians,  and  took  filial 
possession  of  the  town.  Night  fell,  and  tlie  combat 
ci^aaed,  to  be  renewed  with  treble  fury  on  the  aext 

*ty. 

The  space  betwixt  the  hostile  armies  was  open  aid 
flat,  and  intersected  with  frozen  lakes,  so  that  tbey 
might  trace  each  other^s  position  by  the  pale  glimmer 
of  the  watch*Iights  upon  the  snow.  The  difterenceof 
numerical  forces  M'as  considerably  to  the  advant^e 
of  the  French ;  but  the  disproportion  has  been  covsider- 
ably  overrated. 

On  the  following  day  the  action  was  renewed,  and 
became  general.  The  attacks  of  the  French,  under 
the  immediate  eye  and  direction  of  the  emperor,  were 
incessant  and  impetuous,  but  repulsed  by  the  Rus- 
sians with  invincible  bravery.  About  mid-day,  a 
heavy  storm  of  snow  began  to  fall,  which  the  wind 
drove  right  in  the  face  of  the  Russians,  and  which 
increased  tlie  obscurity  caused  by  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  village  Serpullen  that  rolled  along  the  line. 
Under  cover  of  snow  and  smoke,  the  French  ad- 
vanced with  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  were  close  on 
the  Russian  position  ere  they  were  perceived.  But 
notwitlistanding  this  advantage,  tbey  were  driven  back 
to  their  own  position,  where  they  rallied  with  difficulty. 

At  the  moment  when  victory  appeared  to  declare 
for  the  Russians,  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  wrested 
from  them.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  Davoust,  their 
left  wing,  and  a  part  of  their  centre,  were  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  forced  to  retire  and  change  their  front* 

At  this  important  juncture  of  the  contest,  the  Prus- 
sian general  TBatxM^q^i^^eiM^QnL  >^^^)i^^^  v^^^fesoaftd 
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the  ground  which  the  Russians  had   lost,  and  drove 
back  in  their  turn  the  victorious  army  of  the  French. 

Ney,  in  the  meanwhile  appeared  in  the  field,  and 
occupied  a  village  on  the  road  to  Konigsberg.  As 
this  endangered  Uie  communication  of  the  Russians 
with  that  town,  Benniugsen  ordered  it  to  be  carried  by 
storm,  and  his  order  was  successfully  executed.  This 
was  the  last  act  of  that  bloody  day.  It  was  ten  o^clock, 
and  the  combat  was  ended. 

Fifty  thousand  men  perished  in  this  dreadful  battle. 
The  contest  was  maintained  for  twelve  hours;  and 
when  the  combatants  separated  from  each  other,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  on  which  side  lay  the  victory, 
so  nearly  were  the  losses  and  advantages  balanced,  and 
so  much  did  the  patient  and  obstinate  courage  of  the 
Russians  avail  against  the  superior  number,  science, 
and  discipline  of  the  Freuch.  When  the  carnage 
ceased,  the  former  remained  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle  ;  but  in  the  morning,  they  began  to  retreat,  and 
left  the  latter  to  take  possession  of  Eylau. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1807,  Napoleon  evacuated 
£ylau,  and  retreated  up  on  the  Vistula,  instead  of 
driving  the  Russians,  as  he  had  threatened,  behind  the 
Pregel.  Various  actions  took  place  during  his  retreat, 
with  different  fortunes ;  but  none  of  them  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  entitled  to  particular  mention. 

In  the  month  of  April,  a  division  of  the  French 
army  commenced  the  siege  of  Dantzic ;  and,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  the  city  surrendered  by  capitulation,  after 
the  garrison  had  been  reduced  from  16,000  to  9,000 
men.  This  capture  was  styled  by  the  French  the  first 
fruits  of  their  victory  in  Eylau,  so  decidedly  claimed 
by  general  Benningseu  ;  and  it  must  he  confessed  that 
the  surrender  of  so  important  a  city  and  fortress,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  Russian  army,  was  an  unfavourable 
omen. 

This  was  a  most  eventful  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  grand  armies  felt  it  as  such  ; 
for  they  laboured  incessantly  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tions, and  increase  their  numbers.  The  French  em- 
peror, in  order  to  concentrate  his  force,  withdrew  bv% 
troops  from  before  Strakund,  aikdoid6ce^^^Q&^^*^ 

2s2 
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could  be  spared  from  the  ffarrisons  of  Prussia,  to  march 
towards  the  Vistula.      At  the  same  time^  numerous 
bodies  of  troops  were  moving  from  Russia  towards  the 
seat  of  war,     In  the  montli  of  May,  the  King  of  Swe- 
den arrived  at  Stralsund ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia 
auitted  Petersburg  to  repair  to  his  army.     Thus  every 
ling  announced  a  momentous  crisis. 
The  fatal  day  at  length  arrived  which  was  to  decide 
the  mighty  contest.     I'hat  day  was  the  14th  of  June, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.     Having 
put  his  soldiers  in  mind  of  this  circumstance^  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  Russian 
position  at  Friedland.     This  town,  which  is  situate  on 
the  west  side  of  the  A  Her,   communicates  with  the 
eastern,  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge.     It  was  the  object  of  Buonaparte  to  induce  the 
Russian  general  to  pass  this  narrow  bridge  to  the  left 
bank,  and  then  to  ensnare  him  into  a  general  action,  in 
a  position,  where  the  difficulty  of  denling  through  the 
town,  and  over  the  bridge,  must  render  retreat  sdmost 
impossible.     For  this  purpose,  he  shewed  such  a  small 
proportion  of  bis  forces  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  as 
induced  Beuningsen  to  believe  that  they  consisted  only 
of  Oudinot's  division,  which  had  suffered  severely  in  a 
recent  contest,  and  which  he  now  hoped  altogether  to 
destroy.     Under  this  deception,  the   Hussion  general 
ordered  a  division  of  his  army  to  pass  the  bridge,  defile 
through  the  town,  and  march  to  the  assault.     The 
French  took  care  to  offer  no  such  resistance  as  should  in- 
timate their  real  strength.    Benningsen  was  thus  led  to 
reinforce  this  division  with  another :  the  battle  thickened, 
and  the  Russian  general  at  length  transported  all  his 
army,  one  division  excepted,  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aller,  and  drew  tliem  up  in  part  of  the  town.     But  no 
sooner  had  he  takcti  this  irretrievable  step,   tlian    he 
perceived  his  mistake,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  grand  French  ainiy.  To  retreat  was  dangerous; 
to  advance  was  previ  nknl  by  the  inequality  of  his  focce. 
The  French  advaiico«l  to  the  attack  about  ten  o'clock ; 
but  about  noon,  aftor  niucli  hard  fighting,  they  seemed 
Tveary  of  the  cov\VesV,  v\\v\  ^V\c>\i\.lo  tetire.     This  how- 
•rer,  was  only  a  ieVul,  \.o  Kfe\jo^  ^>\^qII  ^^\x  Vkwu^^ 
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had  been  engaged,  and  to  bring  up  reinforcements. 
A  little  before  fi^e  o'clock,  Buonaparte  brought  up  his 
full  army  in  person,  and  made  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  whole  Russian  line,  with  cavalry^  infantry, 
and  artillery,  the  French  advancing  with  snouts  of  as- 
sured victory  t  while  the  Russians,  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  at  least  12,000  killed  and  wounded,  were  obliged 
to  attempt  a  retreat,  which,  with  great  difficulty,  they 
effected. 

On  the  following  day,  the  retreat  of  the  Russians 
towards  Koningsberg  was  cut  off ;  but  on  the  16th,  at 
day-break,  they  destroyed  the  bridges  over  the  Pregel, 
and  having  burnt,  or  thrown  into  the  water,  the  stores 
accumulated  in  their  magazines  on  the  AUer,  they  con<« 
tinned  their  retrograde  movement.  At  eight  o'clock, 
the  same  morning,  the  French  emperor  ordered  a  bridge 
to  be  thrown  over  the  Pregel,  and  continued  the  pur- 
suit. The  Russians,  in  their  retreat,  destroyed  all  the 
magazines  which  they  had  in  the  villages.  But  a 
division  of  the  French  army,  under  Soult,  took  pos- 
session of  Koningsberg,  where  they  found  20,000 
wounded  Russians,  several  100,000  quintals  of  grain, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  warlike  stores,  with  160,000 
muskets,  sent  from  England  for  the  service  of  the 
Russian  army. 

The  battle  of  Friedland  was  not  less  decisive  than 
that  of  Austerlitz,  nor  its  consequences  less  hostile  to 
the  independence  of  £urope.  Without  confiding  either 
in  the  French  or  Russian  accounts,  we  have,  nearer 
home,  an  impartial  witness,  who  possessed  ample  means 
of  information.  Lord  Hutchinson  declared  in  the  Bri- 
tish senate,  that  the  Russians  crossed  the  Niemen  with 
a  loss  of  40,000  men,  having,  in  the  space  of  eleven 
days,  lost  no  less  than  twenty-seven  generals,  and  1,848 
officers  killed  or  wounded. 

This  sanguinary  action  was  followed  by  an  armistice 
and  an  interview  betwixt  the  two  emperors.  It  took 
place  upon  a  raft  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  moored 
m  the  midst  of  tne  Niemen,  which  bore  an  immense 
tent  or  pavilion.  At  half-past  nine,  25th  June,  1807^ 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  in  the  i^te^ivc^  o^  w\3ASi^\av» 
admiriag  spectators,  embarked  at  the  s^jae  mom^\v\.^\wsv 
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the  Opposite  banks  of  the  river.  They  were  attended 
by  their  principal  g^enerals;  and  arriving^  at  the  nit, 
they  cmbracedi  amidst  the  shouts  and  acelaifiatioos  of 
both  armies.  They  then  entered  the  pavilion  which 
had  been  prepared,  and  held  a  private,  conference  of 
two  hours. 

The  town  of  Tilsit  was  now  declared  neutral ;  and 
feasts  and  entertainments  succeeded  to  the  horrors  of 
war.  The  Trench  and  Russian,  nay,  even  the  PrussiBn 
officers,  seemed  so  delighted  with  eacii  others'  society, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  men,  so  mutually 
agreeable,  had  been  for  months  dreochina^  trampled 
snows  and  muddy  wastes  with  each  other's  blood.  The 
two  emperors  appeared  like  comrades  in  sport  and 
frolic ;  but  they  are  well  known  to  have  had  private 
interviews,  where  the  gay  yielded  to  the  groLve,  and  the 
most  important  measures  were  discussed. 

In  consenting  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  concluded 
July  7th,  the  Russian  monarch  exposed,  himself  to  great 
censure,  as  it  seemed  a  dereliction  of  his  engagements 
with  England,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance 
of  power  amongthe  European  states.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  were,  that  a  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Elbe, 
should  be  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
Prussian  Poland  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Saxony, 
under  the  title  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  The  city  of 
Dantzic,  with  a  surrounding  territoiy  of  two  leagues, 
was  restored  to  independence.  Russia  acknowl^ged 
the  brothers  of  Buonaparte  as  kings  respectively  of 
Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia,  and  formally  re- 
cognized the  confederation  of  the  Rhine*  Hostilities 
were  instantly  to  cease  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte  ;  and  Alexander  agreed  to  accept  the  raedialioo 
of  the  emperor  of  France  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  the  two  powers. 

The  French  emperor  also  agreed  to  accept  the  medi- 
ation of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  order  to  negociate 
and  conclude  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  under  the 
condition,    however,  that  this  mediation   should    be 
accepted  by  Ba^^XaiiOL  mVNxwi  ^  \siQw>Jsv  ^^<fct  %be  -con- 
clusion of  the  tieaiy  ^S  TAw.v*    ^^  <i»>Jwai-  iw5>;viatf5s,^ 
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of  a  secret  nature,  the  ports  of  Prussia,  as  well  as 
Dantzic,  were  to  be  shut  against  t^e  vessels  and  tri^^ 
of  Great  Britain :  and  in  case  of  Epgland*s  rejecting 
the  proposed  mediation,  those  of  Russia  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  law  of  excision.  Corfu  also,  and 
the  Seven  Islands  were  to  be  ceded  as  an  appendage  to 
France.  Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  Alexander's 
friendship  with  Napoleon. 

In  spit^  of  every  precaution  which  could  be  adopted, 
the  British  ambassador.  Lord  Gower,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  secret  article  which  France  and  Russia 
deemed  it  so  important  to  conceal;  and  was  able  to 
transmit  to  his  government  an  exact  account,  of  this 
article,  and  particularly  of  the  two.  emperors'  having 
resolved  to  employ  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  destruction 
of  the  maritime  rights  of  Britain. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  British 
cabinet  was  induced  to  seize  the  Danish  ships  of  the 
line  then  lying  at  Copenhagen,  a  measure  which  Russia 
thought  proper  to  resent,  by  declaring  war  iagainst  Eng- 
land, All  British  ships  and  property  were  detained, 
and  the  fort  of  Cronstadt  put  into  a  state  of  defence. 
Hostilities  between  England  and  Russia,  however,  were 
never  carried  much  further  than  a  cosi^tion  of  com- 
mercial intercourse. 

A  second  meeting  between  Alexander  and  the  em- 
peror of  France  took  place  at  Erfurt,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1808,  with  the  design,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  of  enabling  himself,  with  safety,  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Germany ;  for  that  spirit  of  resistance 
to  his  authority  was  now  commencing  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  which  ended  in  the  emancipation  of  en- 
slaved Europe.  Kings,  princes,  and  other  personages 
of  rank  crowded  to  pay  homage  to  the  French 
ruler.  Great  pomp  of  ceremony  and  splendour  of 
entertainment  distinguished  this  imperial  convention. 
In  one  of  their  rides,  which  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
took  after  their  morning  conferences,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  former,  and  acceded  to  by  the  latter,  to  visit  the 
field  of  Jena.  Whether  insolence  on  the  one  hand^ 
or  meanness  on  the  other  predommoAj&d/x^  wcA.  %^%^ 
to  determine.     Buonaparte  flatteied  VW.  ^\^JcA.-^v^i» 
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Constiiiitinc,  with  the  hope  of  reigning  on  the  ruins  oJF 
the  OUoman  empire;  he  dexterously  contrived  a  imgo- 
ciatioii,  by  \vhich,  under  pretence  of  favouring  tbeir 
Kussian  and  Prussian  majesties,  he  agreed  to  evacuate 
the  Prussian  territories,  as  soon  a-^  the  contributions, 
r('(lucc<l  two-thirds,  should  be  paid  ;  and  persuaded 
.\IcxaiHUr  that  the  Spanish  insurrectioas  were  the 
natural  coiisoqiieuce  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

During  the  memorable  conference  at  Erfurt,  the  two 
emporors  joined  in  a  letter  to  the  Ring  of  Oreat  Britain 
proposi^^  a  general  peace;  and  it  was  intimated  that 
as  a  basis  they  would  leave  all  the  contracting  powers 
in  po5scs.<ii()n  of  what  they  had  gained  during  the  war. 
The  proposal,  as  must  have  been  foreseen,  failed  of 
success,  as  Britain  demanded  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment and  the  king  of  Sweden  should  be  admitted  as 
partjcs  to  the  treaty. 

But  the  letter  of  the  emperor  had  served  the  purpose 
of  Buouu])arte.  It  proved  that  the  bon^s  which  united 
France  and  Russia  were  of  the  most  intimate  nature, 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  employ  his  whole  military 
force  in  the  subjugation  of  Spain. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  180D,  Alexander  published 
a  declaration  at  Petersburg,  in  which  he  intimated  to 
the  Swedish  monarch,  that  he  was  making  preparations 
to  invade  his  territories  ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  put 
a  stop  to  them,  if  Sweden  would  join  Russia  and  Den* 
mark  in  shutting  the  Baltic  against  Great  Britain,  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  maritime  peace.  But  Gustavus 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  system  which  he  had  for 
some  time  pursued,  and  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the 
convention  which  had  just  been  concluded  between  him 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of 
this  determination,  a  Russian  army  entered  Finland  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  advanced  against  Helsing- 
tbrs,  which  was  occupied  by  a  single  battalion  of  a 
Swedish  regiment.  This  small  force  retired  into  the 
fortress  of  Swenborg,  where  they  maintained  themselves 
with  great  bravery  till  the  17th  of  April,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  capitulate. 

On  the  "27 th  o?  A^xW,  ^om^  ^\^\\.  "siA^^^ta^e  was 
gained   over    the    l\usi\;xx\^,  xx^'jn.x  ^vi^^-^^^  Vj   ^\xi%, 
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Swedish  army  under  general  Klinspor;  but  this  was 
only  a  partial  gleam  of  success.  The  Russians  soon 
overran  almost  all  Finland,  took  possession  of  Wasa, 
and  reduced  under  subjection  the  whole  province  of 
which  that  town  is  the  capital.  The  army  of  Klinspor, 
which  originally  consisted  of  16,000  regular  troops, 
exclusive  of  boors,  was,  by  the  end  of  this  campaign, 
reduced  to  little  more  than  9,000  men. 

The,  king  of  Sweden  continued  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  his  armies  in  Finland,  but  their  operations 
were  still  unsuccessful ;  and  on  the  27th  of  September 
an  armistice  was  concluded  which  consigned  the  great- 
est part  of  the  province  to  the  possessipn  of  Russia. 

While  Swedish  Finland  submitted  to  his  authority^ 
Alexander  raised  his  army  on  the  Danube  to  80,000 
men,  in  order  to  push  his  conquests  in  that  quarter. 

This  impolitic  war  raged  during  1809,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  with  no  other  consequence  than  thcf  de- 
struction of  human  lives.  In  1811,  the  Turks,  who 
were  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  the  Russians,  made  great  exertions  to  re- 
cruit their  armies.  The  early  part  of  the  campaign 
was  unfavourable  to  the  Russians;  but  when  the  con- 
fidence of  the  vizier  induced  him  to  convey  the  great- 
est part  of  his  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
Kutusof  dispatched  8,000  men  across  the  river  to  at- 
tack the  Turkish  camp.  The  enemy  was  surprised, 
and  his  camp  taken.  In  consequence  of  this  and  other 
advantages,  the  vizier  proposed  to  renew  the  negoci- 
ation  ;  but  the  war  proceeding,  his  army  surrendered 
December  the  8th,  after  losing  10,000  men.  On  the 
14th  of  Aug.  1812^  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
contending  powers^  which  constituted  the  Pruth,  from 
its  entrance  into  Moldavia,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Danube ;  and  this  ri?er  to  the  Euxine,  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  empires. 
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CHAP.  IIL 
Napoleon*»  tnvation  ^  Rautia, 

The  support  of  the  continental  syatem,  oontrifed  for 
the  purpose  of  annihilating  the  commeroe  of  Oratt 
Britain,  was  the  favourite  object  of  the  ralor  of  nnea 
To  this  system  the  emperor  Alexander  hfed  giren  hb 
consent,  and  had  acted  upon  it;  but  in  RtMBiR,  kind 
created  greater  dissatisfaction  and  loai  than  io  Hit 
other  part  of  £urope.  The  Russian  nobles  derired  w 
their  income  from  the  sale  of  the  gross  produce  of  thev 
estates,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  &c*  For  these  article 
Great  Britain  was  their  best  customer,  and  the  co»> 
nercial  regulations  of  Buonaparte  of  coarse  pressed 
heavily  on  them.  This  circumstance  opened  the  eyn 
of  Alexander  to  the  consequences  of  ministering  to  the 
amffition  of  his  domineering  ally,  and  inducted  Idm  to 
relax  the  prohibitory  isystem  in  favour  of  bis  snbj^ela 
Finland,  moreover,  having  been  ceded  to  Russia,  in 
1809,  the  tzar  refused  the  demand  of  France  for  its  re- 
storation, and  complained  of  Napoleon's  arbitaiy  inte^ 
ferencer  in  the  politics  of  the  north.  The  difieieAoeB 
which  subsisted  on  these  subjects,  it  appeared  early  it 
1812.  must  be  terminated  by  a  terrible  conflict. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  emperor  of  France begsn 
to  move  numerous  bodies  of  troops  into  the  interior  of 
Germany,  which  being  joined  by  the  contingents  ef 
the  Rhenish  confederation,  were  marched  to  the  Rntaias 
frontier.  He  concluded  treaties  of  o£R»nsive  allianee 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  seized  Pomerania,  in  ofddr 
to  influence  the  councils  of  Sweden,  and  made  ^i^tj 
preparation  for  a  contest  which  was  to  decide  tiie  Ihtt 
of  Europe. 

The  Russian  monarch,  in  die  mean  while,  delermiairii 
to  meet  the  impending  storm.  He  concluded,  tm'Wt 
have  already  related,  a  treaty  with  the  Ottoman  I'orte, 
to  which  he  restored  the  conquests  recently  made  m 
Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  thus  enabling  him  to  with- 
draw his  armies  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  To 
excite  the  courage  oi  V\\aav\)i^Qic\&A^  Y^bltahed  a  decla- 
ration,  which  afteiaia*iva%\i\^^%ra«X.^wH»^^\A 
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tiiforts  to  prevent  a  rupture,  concludes  as  follows.  **  The 
iiope  of  peace,  without  a  contest,  is  gone.  We  have  no 
other  resource  than  to  oppose  our  brave  soldiers  to  the 
invader,  and  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Judge  to  bless  the 
righteous  cause.  We  have  no  occasion  to  remind  our 
generals,  officers,  or  troops,  of  their  duty  or  honour. 
The  blood  of  the  Slavonians,  so  illustrious  by  their 
virtues  and  conquests,  flows  in  their  veins.  Soldiers!, 
you  defend  ^our  faith,  your  country,  and  your  liberty. 
Your  Emperor  marches  at  your  bead,  and  the  God  of 
justice  is  against  the  avenger. 

Alexander." 
After  issuing  this  declaration,  he  put  his  armies  in  mo- 
tion, and  by  an  imperial  ukase, dated  the  23rd  of  March, 
1812,  ordered  a  levy  of  two  men  in  five  hundred 
throughout  his  extensive  dominions.  All  matters  of 
dispute  were  also  settled  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  French  emperor,  accompanied 
by  his  consort  Maria  Louisa,  set  out  from  Paris,  On 
the  llUi  of  that  month,  they  arrived  at  Mentz,  and  on 
the  13th  proceeded  to  Wurtzburg,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  king  of  Wirtemburg  and  the  grand-duke 
of  Baden.  On  the  15th,  tliey  arrived  at  Freyberg,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Saxony,  and 
received  with  the  highest  honours.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Dresden,  where  they  were  met  by  their 
imperial  majesties  the  emperor^nd  empress  of  Austria. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  the  two  emperors  departed 
from  Dresden ;  Napoleon  proceeded  toward  the  Vis- 
tula, to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  while  Francis 
returned  to  Vienna.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  had 
attended  at  the  interview,  left  that  city  on  the  following 
day  :  the  empress  of  France,  after  remaining  a  few  days 
at  Dresden,  returned  to  Paris.  On  tiie  Gth  of  June, 
Xapoleon  passed  the  Vistula,  when  he  publislied  a 
*1rclaratiou,  announcing  his  determination  to  restore  the 
kir.^dom  of  I^oland,  and  place  the  duke  of  Wurtzburg 
on  iho  throne  ;  at  the  same  time  inviting  all  the  Poles 
to  rally  round  his  standard. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  the  emperor  of  Fx^wce  x^^^wc^ 
the  following  procJamalion  to  hia  OLrm^j  •.  **  ^vx«^Ya.\a 
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clrag:gGd  along  by  a  fatality :  her  destinies  must  be 
accomplished.^  Should  she  consider  us  as  degenerated  1 
Are  wo  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  soldieis  of 
Austerlitz  ?  She  offers  us  the  alternative  of  dishonour 
or  ^ar.  The  choice  cannot  admit  of  hesitation.  Let 
us  then  march  forward!  Let  us  pass  the  Niemeo! 
Let  us  carry  the  war  into  her  territory  !  The  second 
war  of  Poland  will  be  as  glorious  to  the  French  arms 
as  the  first.*'  Such  was  the  tone  of  boast  and  con- 
fidence in  which  Napoleon  addressed  his  soldiers.  Bat 
let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  armour,  boast  as  he  tbat 
putteth  it  off.  Pride,  says  the  wisest  of  uien^  cometh 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fail. 
Buonaparte  had  now  attained  to  the  meridian  of  hb 
glory :  a  series  of  the  most  splendid  successes  htd 
induced  him  to  imagine  that  victory  was  inseparably 
attached  to  his  banners,  and  that  fortune  could  never 
frown  where  she  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  smile. 
But  he  was  to  be  taught  his  mistake,  by  a  succession 
of  the  most  terrible  reverses  and  defeats  that  ever  befel 
any  of  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

The  sovereigns  of  France  and  Russia,  who  addressed 
their  troops,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  exhort- 
ation, had  their  different  plans  for  the  campaign.  It 
was  the  primary  object  of  Buonaparte  to  accuninlate 
an  overwhelming  force  on  the  centreof  the  Russian  line, 
to  break  it  asunder,  and  cut  off  as  many  divisions  as 
activity  could  surprize  and  overmaster  in  such  a  struggle. 
It  was  the  plan  of  Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  to  avoid 
every  thing  approaching  to  a  general  action,  and  to  retire 
before  the  invaders,  until  bad  roads,  deficient  provi- 
sions, toilsome  marches,  diseases,  and  loss  in  skirmishes, 
should  deprive  them  of  all  their  original  advantages  of 
numbers,  spirits,  and  discipline.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  the  Kussian  army,  which,  besides  having  corps 
near  Riga  and  Loutsk,  extended  from  Telch  to  Bai- 
listock,  began  to  retreat  after  a  march  of  eleven  ■ 
days,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Duna.  Id  1 
this  retreat,  the  Kussians,  who  sustained  but  trifling 
loss,  received  the  first  assistance  from  their  auxiliary, 
the  cold,  whicYi  desXio^^  ^nc^t^I  thousand  horses  of 
the  Prencb,  audtetax^«^V5a»«\!Q»xc^. 
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On  the  2drd  of  June,  the  grand  French  army  was 
put  in  motion.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  a  general  of  en- 
gineers, inspected  the  banks  of  the  Nienien ;  and  on 
the  same  day,  Murat,  who  commanded  the  cavalry, 
advanced  within  six  miles  of  that  river.  The  different 
corps  commanded  by  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  the  prince  of 
Echmnhl,  the  duke  d'EIchingen,  the  duke  de  Reggio, 
the  duke  of  Tarentum,  and  prince  Poniatowski,  made 
conrespondent  movements;  and  the  pontoon  train  also 
arrived  within  six  miles  of  the  Niemen.  The  dth,  6th, 
and  8th  corps,  commanded  by  the  king  of  Westphalia, 
had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Novgorod;  and  the 
first  Austrian  corps  under  Schwartzenburg  wa3  near 
Lublin,  at  about  an  equal  distance  between  Lemburg 
and  Warsaw.  The  duke  of  Belluno,  with  the  ninth 
corps  and  some  other  troops,  remained  a  reserve,  occu- 
pying the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grand  Russian  army,  com- 
manded by  the  emperor  in  person,  advanced  its  head 
quarters  as  far  as  Wilna.  It  amounted  to  120,000 
men.  On  the  north,  this  grand  army  communicated 
with  a  division  of  10,000  men,  under  count  Essen ;  on 
the  south  with  the  army  under  prince  Bagration,  which 
including  12,000  Kozacks,  consbted  of  about  90,000 
troops ;  and  on  the  extreme  left,  with  the  army  of 
Volhynia,  which  was  commanded  by  Kormasoff,  and 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  20,000  men.  Two  armies 
of  reserve  were  also  on  the  course  of  being  formed  at 
Novgorod  and  Smolensk.  These  might  amount  to 
about  20,000  men  each. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  Russians  commenced  the 
campaign  with  about  260,000  men  opposed  to  470,000 ; 
but  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  Russia  raised  rein- 
forcements, which  outweighed  the  balance  which  was 
against  her  at  the  commencement. 

When  the  head  of  Napoleon's  columns  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  he  advanced  in  person  to  recon- 
noitre the  banks,  when  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
him.  *'  A  bad  omen/'  said  a  voice,  but  whether  that 
of  the  emperor,  or  one  of  his  suite,  oould  \iot  Vjfe  ^v?*- 
tinguisbed ;  *'  a  Roman  would  vetviin.'' 
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Soon  after  the  Frencli  had  crossed  the  Niemen,  the 
filuii  of  thu  Russians  became  apparent.  They  most 
carcfiiliyand  systematically  avoided  a  general  engage- 
lucnt.  'of till  the  two  armies  were  so  near  to  each  other 
that  Buonapartcf  thouglit  that  the  enemy  meant  to  fight, 
and  felt  as  uii  eagle  tliat  is  about  to  pounce  upon  bis 
prey  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  preparations  made  for  the 
contest,  than  the  enemy  had  disappeared.  This  course 
fretted  Huonaparte's  temper,  and  he  was  still  more 
irritated,  when  he  found  the  villages  and  towns  deserted, 
and  the  country,  through  which  he  had  to  advance,  laid 
waste.  lie  had,  indeed,  collected  and  brought  ^itb 
him  immense  quantities  of  stores  and  provisions,  and 
he  had  ordered  fresh  supplies  to  follow ;  but  it  b 
evident,  that  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men,  could 
not  be  supported  by  what  it  brought  with  it,  or  by  what 
cama  from  a  distance :  besides,  in  proportion  as  he 
advanced,  his  difficulties  in  this  respect  would  ne- 
cessarily increase.  The  soldiers,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  were  compelled  to  lay 
contributions  on  the  country;  which,  while  they  were  \ 
in  Poland,  the  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  enabled  it  > 
to  supply.  But  matters  became  greatly  worse  after 
entering  Lithuania,  which  the  Russians  had  previously 
endeavoured  to  strip  of  all  that  could  benefit  the 
French. 

Buonaparte  pushed  on  to  Wilna,  with  even  more 
than  his  usual  promptitude.  This  occasioned  an  event 
which  displayed,  at  the  same  time,  the  reckless  impa- 
tience of  his  character,  and  the  devoted  attachment  of 
his  soldiers.  The  river  Wilna  being  swollen  with  rain, 
and  the  bridges  destroyed,  the  emperor  commanded  a 
body  of  Polish  cavalry  to  pass  by  swimming.  Without 
hesitation,  these  brave  men  dashed  into  the  river.  But 
ere  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  they  were 
swept  down  by  the  force  of  the  torrent,  and  perished, 
almost  to  a  man,  before  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  to  whom 
some  of  them,  in  the  last  struggle,  turned  their  faces, 
exclaiming,  Vive  VEmpereur!  The  spectators  were 
struck  with  horror. 

NapoleoTV  ewV^T^A.  >5V\\\\^,  v!cv^  t^^ltal  of  Russian 
Poland,  on  iVic  "H^lVi  o^   i>vcL^.    ^^  ^'^^$'^^  "^rei,,^ 
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possessiou  of  this  city  would  be  contested;  but  the 
Russians,  true  to  their  system,  left  it  undefended.  He 
also  expected  that  the  Lithuanians,  as  a  nation,  would 
eagerly  join  him,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Russian  yoke ;  but  only  a  few  thousands  entered  his 
army.  They  were  alienated  aud  disgusted  by  the  be- 
haviour of  the  French  soldiery,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  orders  of  the  emperor,  pursued  their  system  of 
pillage  ;  while  they  remembered  that  the  Russians  had 
governed  them  kindly,  and  with  considerable  respect  to 
their  own  habits  and  customs. 

Already  the  French  had  begun  to  suffer  dreadfully. 
The  duke  of  Treviso  informed  Buonaparte  *'  that  he 
had  seen  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Wilna,  nothing  but 
devastated  houses,  and  baggage  and  provision  waggons 
abandoned,  so  that  he  should  have  imagined  himself 
following  a  defeated  army.  Ten  thousand  horses  had 
been  killed  by  the  cold  rains  of  the  great  storm,  and 
by  the  green  corn  which  had  become  their  usual  food. 
Their  carcasses  were  encumbering  the  road,  and  sent 
forth  a  mephitic  smell  impossible  to  breathe.  It  was  a 
new  scourge,  which  some  compared  to  famine,  but 
much  more  terrible :  several  conscripts  had  already 
perished  of  hunger." 

But  these  were  not  the  only  evils.  A  division  of  the 
French  army,  under  Macdonald,  received  a  severe 
check  from  general  Essen,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Riga 
was  entrusted.  Count  Wiggenstein  also  defeated 
marshal  Oudinot,  and  the  Bavarian  general  Wrede,  at 
Polotsk,  after  a  conflict  of  twelve  hours,  in  which  the 
enemy  lost  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded  :  thus 
were  the  French  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  open  a  pas- 
sage to  Petersburg. 

Napoleon  occupied  his  bead  quarters  at  Wilna,  from 
28th  J  une  to  16th  of  July,  the  space  of  eighteen  days. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  eighteen 
days  passed  without  military  movements  of  high  im- 
portance. He  dispatehed  the  greater  part  of  bis 
cavalry,  under  Murat,  to  press  on  the  retreat  of  the 
grand  Russian  army;  the  second  corps,  under  Oudi- 
not. and  the  third,  under  Ney,  were  hurried  V^  ^^ 
Dwina,  on   the  same  service ;    nvVkWe    VXv^  >8a»!^  ^ 

2x2 
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West|)balia  hod  direciious  to  press  upoB  Bagratioo*  is 
front,  and  throw  him  u|)od  the  army  of  Davoust,  whidk 
was  to  advance  on  his  dank  and  towards  his  rear. 

Tile  grand  Russian  army,  commanded  by  the  emperor, 
aad  more  immediately  by  Barclay  de  ToLly,  though  thus 
pressed  by  Murat,  Oudinot,  and  Xey,  made  a  sac- 
oessful  retreat  to  the  entrenched  camp  at  Driftsa»  where 
the  lluiisiuii  army  had  been  appointed  to  concentrate 
itself.  Tiio  Trench  troops^  on  their  part,  approached 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina,  and  there  were  fought ooly 
some  partial  actions  between  detached  corps,  vith 
various  success.  But  the  Russian  general,  niggen- 
8tein»  passed  tlie  river  on  the  night  of  the  2ud  of  Jul?, 
and  defeated  tlie  van-guard  of  the  French  cavalry, 
which  had  quartered  themselves  in  the  town  of  Driasi. 
Enterprises  like  these  convinced  Napoleon  that  he  had 
no  ordinary  enemy  to  combat^  and  that,  in  order  to 
be  successful,  he  must  employ  his  own  talents  in  the 
campaign. 

Bagration,  who  had  received  orders  from  the  emperor 
to  move  on  the  camp  of  Drissa,  defended  himself  with 
great  valour  against  the  attacks  of  Jerome's  advanced 

fuard ;  but  Davoust  having  seized  all  the  posts  ob  the 
tussian's  right  flanks  and  prevented  his  taking  tbe 
shortest  road  to  the  camp»  began  next  to  cut  olt  his 
retreat  by  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the  east.  It  was 
supposed  by  the  Trench  that  if  the  king  of  Westphalia 
had  pressed  forward  on  the  Russians,  he  would  have 
driven  them  back  on  Davoust,  and  have  effected  their 
total  destruction.  However  this  may  have  been,  Jerome 
■was  sent  home  in  disgrace  to  his  Westphalian  dominioB8, 
unaccompanied  even  by  a  soldier  of  bb  guards. 

In  the  mean  while,  Bagration  marched  to  the  south, 
and  skilfully  eluding  his  pursuers,  effected  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  at  Bobruisk,  lie  next  ascended  the 
Dnieper  as  far  as  Mohiloff,  where  he  again  found  himself 
anticipated  by  Davoust ;  but  determined  to  clear  his 
way  by  the  sword.  He  was  repulsed  in  the  attempt, 
and  lost  the  battle  ;  without,  however,  suffering  much, 


' 


Bagration  had  taken  up  hU  bcad^qnarters  at  Wolkowitcb,  vhich  placed 

so  much  In  advancef  m  w^j^xN'^  Iq  v--* *^'-  ^  --     - 

jnaio  arojy,  and  com))\«iel:f  a«uio>«i\« 


liim  so  much  In  advancef  m  ««?k\\'^  t.(^  cndv\^«c  hla  being  cut  of  fhMn  tbe 
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except  in  the  failure  of  his  purpose.  -  -  Urndismayed  by    ^ 
obstacles,  he  once  more  altered  ins  line  of  retreat,  des- 
cended the  Dnieper,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Nevoi- 
BikofF,  gained  the  interior  of  Russia.' 

In  Uie  mean  time,  Barolay  de  ToHy^  feaiing  that  the 
French  army  would  cross  the  Dwina'  at  Yitepsk,  a 
great  deal  higher  up  than  Drissa,  turn  his  left  fiank, 
deprive  him  of  all  communication  with  Bagration, 
evacuated  the  camp,  and  ascended  the  ri^ht  side  of  the 
river,  toward  Vitepsk. 

When  the  army  had  arrived  at  Polotsk,  the  emperor 
Alexander  left  the  troops,  and  hastened  to  Moscow, 
where  he  issued  two  addresses,  one  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Moscow,  and  another  to  the  nation  at  large,  exposing 
the  designs  of  the  invader,  inflaming  their  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  and  calling  upon  them  to  arm 
for  the  destruction  of  the  foe.  The  whole  nation  seemed 
to  rouse  at  the  voice  of  its  sovereign.  Multitudes  volun- 
teered their  services,  others  contributed  large  sums  of 
money  and  diamonds,  and  many  of  the  nobles  raised, 
clothed,  and  mounted  whole  regiments  at  their  own 
expense.  The  inhabitants  of  the  government  of  Moscow 
alone,  engaged  to  furnish  100,000  men,  armed,  clothed 
and  disciplined,  as  far  as  time  would  allow.  Other 
governments  sent  forth  their  armed  multitudes  with 
equal  alacrity,  the  regular  levies  meanwhile  proceeding. 
An  appeal  to  the  nation  frotn  the  holy  synod  appeared, 
in  which  the  atrocities  of  Buonaparte  were  exhibited ; 
and  the  Russians  were  urged  to  rise  against  him  as  a 
tyrant,  who  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  entered 
countries  with  fire,  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and  death, 
in  his  train.  An  enthusiastic  ardour  was  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  equal  to  the  most  heroic  deeds, 
and  the  sublimest  sacrifices.  Nothing  was  too  dear 
for  them  to  offer  on  the  altar  of  their  country  and  their 
religion. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  continued  his  route  to  Vitepsk, 
having  sent  orders  to  Bagration  to  descend  the  Dnieper 
as  far  as  Orcsa,  which  is  about  forty  miles  distant  from 
that  town. 

Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  Ras^v&ax% 
in  the  possession  of  Vitepsk^  but  uoX  Vi«m%>Q«fii^  ^>^^ 
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to  accomplish  this,  he  determined  to  force  them  from 
tliat  iK)sition.  The  Russians,  oa  their  part,  seemed 
equally  resolved  to  defend  the  long  defiles  near  this 
town.  A  partial  but  obstinate  engagement  took  place 
between  the  troops  commanded  by  Murat  end  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  the  Russians  under  Barclay. 
The  last  mentioned  general,  having  heard  nothing  of 
Bagration,  formed  on  the  14tb  of  July,  the  almost 
desperate  resolution  of  risking  a  general  action  >vith 
the  sufierior  forces  under  Napoleon ;  but  Just  as  he  had 
made  his  arrangements  for  battle,  he  received  intelli- 

fsnce  that  Bagration  was  directing  his  retreat  upon 
molensk.  Renouncing  instantly  his  purpose  of  battle, 
Barclay  commenced  his  retreat  upon  the  same  point, 
and  was  joine<l  by  Bagration  within  two  days  after. 

Barclay  retreated  just  as  Buonaparte  himself  came 
up.  He  had  formed  his  plan  of  battle,  and  so  confi- 
dent was  he  that  it  would  take  place,  and  ensure  him 
the  victory,  that  his  words  to  Murat  were,  **  To  morrow 
at  five  o'clock  the  sun  of  Austerlitz."  On  the  morrow, 
however,  the  Russians  had  wholly  disappeared,  and  the 
French  entered  Vitepsk. 

Buonaparte's  generals  ventured  to  suggest  a  hope 
that  he  would  close  at  Vitepsk  the  campaign  of  the 
season,  and,  quartering  his  troops  on  the  T>wina,  await 
supplies.  But  this  suggestion  he  treated  with  contempt, 
asking  those  who  offered  it,  whether  he  had  come  so 
far  only  to  conquer  a  wretched  set  of  huts.  Goaded  by 
ambition,  and  determined  to  advance,  N'apoleon  has- 
tened to  his  maps ;  they  presented  to  his  view  the  cities 
of  Moscow  and  Smolensk, — the  great  Moscow,  the 
holy  city — names  which  he  repeated  with  satisfaction, 
and  which  seemed  to  add  fuel  to  his  ambitious  flame. 
He  communicated  his  designs  and  his  plans  to  his 
generals,  but  they  exhibited  their  disapprobation,  either 
by  their  countenances  or  their  language.  He  was, 
however,  immoveable  ;  nor  did  the  information  he  re- 
ceived of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  alter  his 
resolution. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  having  united  the  two  wings 
of  their  army,  to  \\ie  nxxmber  of  120,000,  determined 
to  venture  ou  oS^Ti«v^%  o^\^>aatk^*    '^^^k^^  ^sji^^Sjd 
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the  march  of  a  great  part  of  his  army  upon  Rudneia, 
a  place  about  half-way  between  Vitepsk  and  Smolensk, 
and  the  centre  of  the  French  line  of  position  ;  hoping, 
that  by  this  sudden  movement,  he  should  surprise  Na- 
poleon ere  his  army  could  be  concentrated.  But  after 
four  days,  spent  in  marches  and  counter-marches,  he 
was  compelled  to  maRe  a  speedy  retreat  towards  Smo- 
lensk, in  order  to  defeat  one  of  those  ruses  de  guerre, 
in  the  practice  of  which  the  French  emperor  so  greatly 
excelled. 

Buonaparte,  on  a  sudden,  withdrew  his  forces  from 
Vitepsk,  and,  by  throwing  four  bridges  over  the 
Dnieper,  effected  a  passage  for  Ney,  the  viceroy, 
IVlurat,  and  Davoust ;  while  Poniatowski,  with  .lunot, 
advanced  by  different  routes  to  support  the  manoeuvre. 
"Ney  and  Murat  pressed  forward  with  all  their  accus- 
tomed  ardour  until  they  approached  Krasnoi,  where, 
on  the  14th  of  August,  they  attacked  the  Russian 
general  Newerowskoi,  and  compelled  him,  with  the  loss 
of  about  400  men,  to  retire  into  Smolensk. 

Upon  the  same  day,  the  14th  of  August,  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Rasassina,  upon  the  Dnieper,  and  pushed 
forward  to  Smolensk,  in  the  rear  of  Murat  and  Ney 
Ney  had  expe-cted  to  capture  the  city  by  a  coup-de-^ 
main  ;  but  Bagration,  having  thrown  in  succours  to  its 
relief,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  a  woody  height, 
bordering  on  the  Dnieper.  Thence,  he  was  survey- 
ing the  city  and  its  environs,  when  he  imagined  that 
he  could  discover  troops  in  motion,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  He  ran  to  fetch  the  emperor,  and 
conducted  him  through  coppices  and  dingles,  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  the  place.  Napoleon,  on  reaching  the  height, 
beheld  a  cloud  of  dust  enveloping  long  black  columns, 
glistening  with  a  multitude  of  arms ;  these  masses 
approached  so  rapidly,  that  they  seemed  to  run.  It  was 
Barclay  and  Bagration,  who,  with  nearly  120,000  men, 
and  breathless  with  haste  and  anxiety,  were  pressing 
forward  to  the  relief  of  Smolensk. 

Transported  with  joy  at  this  sight,  Napoleon  clapped 
his  hands,  exclaiming,  "  at  last  I  have  them !''   There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it;   this  surpcism^  ^wtm^  vj^i^V^i^- 
teuif?^  to  pass  through  the  city,  and  deigXo^vi^^^wi^  '^^ 
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gates,  to  offer  him  that  battle  which  he  had  so  Iod; 
and  so  ardently  desired.  But  he  mistook  the  character 
of  liarclny  de  Tolly.  This  active  general,  who  had 
dctrrinitiiH*l  not  to  endanger  the  loss  of  his  army,  dis- 
missed his  more  impatient  coadjutor,  Bagration,  to  the 
defence  of  i'LUnia,  >vhile  he  himself  occupied  Smolensk, 
only  to  cover  the  flight  of  its  inhabitants,  and  carry  off 
or  destroy  its  magazines. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Napoleon  awoke  early  ia 
the  nioriiinu:!  expecting  to  see  the  Russian  army  drawn 
up  before  him ;  but  the  field  was  empty,  and  the  enemy 
had  tied,  lie  still  however  persisted  in  his  hope  of  a 
battlo,  till  lie  learned  tuat  the  road  from  Smolensk  to 
Bloscow,  on  the  op\)osite  bank  of  the  river,  was  covered 
with  iirtillery  and  troops  on  their  march.  Disappointed 
nnd  incensed,  Buonaparte  ordered  the  town  to  be  in- 
stantly  stormed,  that  he  might  have  the  use  of  its 
brid^rt.  for  crossing  the  river,  in  order  to  pursue  the  fugitive 
Russians.  iMurat  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  tbb 
morisiin',  und  even  hinted  at  the  imprudence  of  ad- 
vanciuu:  further  into  Russia,  at  this  season  of  the  }'ear. 
The  reply  of  Napoleon  must  have  been  angry  and 
insultini^;  for  Murat,  having  exclaimed  that  an  adfvuiice 
would  i)C  the  destruction  of  the  army,  rode  with  all  the 
speed  of  desperation,  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
placed  himself  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  opiK)sitc  side,  Nor  could  he  be  forced, 
without  extreme  difficulty,  from  the  perilous  spot. 

A  goncnd  assaidt  of  Smolensk  w^s  now  ordered,  b«t 
the  place  was  defended  with  great  vigour  and  courage. 
Ni<:-nt  came  on  ;  the  town  was  not  carried,  and  shells 
were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  it,  to  dislodge  the  enemy. 
Presently,  thick  columns  of  smoke  arose,  and  the 
assailants  saw  fires  beginning  to  kindle  faster  and 
more  geiierally  than  their  bombardment  could  have 
occasioned.  The  whole  citv  was  soon  in  a  blaze, 
affording  to  the  French,  said  Buonaparte,  the  spectacle 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Naples,  during  an  erup* 
tion  of  Vesuvius. 

The  French  army  entered  the  walls  the  next  moruio&f, 
18t!i  August,  auA  Itblvw^^  vW,  x^ekmg;  and  blood- 
stained ruius  With  WaactMaV-om^^ot^^t^^xs^^^^jg^^^^. 
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tial  music,  triumphing  over  the  deserted  wreck,  and 
having  no  other  witness  of  its  glory  than  itself;  a  show 
without  spectators,  an  almost  fruitless  victory^^-^a 
melancholy  glory,  of  which  the  smoke  that  surrounded 
them,  and  seemed  to  be  their  only  conquest,  was  but 
too  faithful  an  emblem.  Napoleon  gave  vent  to  his 
chagrin  by  exclaiming, — "  Never  was  a  war  prosecuted 
with  such  ferocity ;  never  did  defence  put  on  so  hostile 
a  shape  against  the  common  feelings  of  self-preservation. 
These  people  treat  their  own  country  as  if  they  were 
its  enemies  l"  The  troops  were  struck  with  horror  at 
the  inveterate  animosity  of  the  Russians,  and  the  des- 
peration of  the  resistance  which  they  met  with ;  and 
all  began  to  long  for  a  period  to  a  war^  in  which 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  a  retreating  enemy,  but 
desolation  and  misery  at  every  step  of  advance. 

The  Russian  army  now  retired  upon  Yiasma,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rear-guard,  which  had  been  nearly  inter- 
cepted by  marshal  Ney;  but  having  received  a 
seasonable  rc-inforcement,  they  were  enabled  to  repulse 
him.  Viasmanot  being  considered  tenable,  everything 
in  it  which  could  be  considered  of  use  to  the  enemy 
was  destroyed,  and  the  army  took  up  a  position  near 
Moscow. 

Hitherto,  the  Russian  general,  Barclay,  had  been 
enabled  to  adhere  to  bis  plan  of  not  risking  a  general 
engagement ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  violent  clamour 
raised  against  him  in  the  army,  and  to  which  Alexan- 
der thought  it  prudent  to  yield,  he  was  suspended  in 
the  command,  and  Kutusof,  a  native  general,  was 
appointed  in  bis  stead.  A  battle  was  now  resolved 
upon,  and  the  Russian  army  marched  to  Borodino,  on 
the  frontier  of  the  government  of  Moscow,  there  to 
conquer  or  die. 

Kutosof  drew  up  the  whole  Russian  army  under  arms, 
and  surrounded  with  every  species  of  religious  and  mil- 
itary pomp,  took  his  station  in  the  middle  of  it;  all  the 
Russian  clergy  attached  to  the  army,  or  whom  he  could 
assemble,  arrayed  in  their  rich  vestments,  and  display- 
ing for  general  worship  the  images  of  their  holiest 
saints — marched  before  him.  The  general,  as  soow  '^i^ 
his  soldiers  were  sofficiently  acted  bi^t\  )b^  ^^^«'^^fc\».- 
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clc,  iip^iealed  to  their  patriolisui,  their  supentittCMiy  and 
tht'ir  lm(r(>(l  of  llio  IVciicli.   Tiius,  a  tuicture  of  fanati- 
cisui  wus  ^iwn  to  llu:ir  courage.  All  even  the  meanest    I 
soidifT,  fancied  ihi'iustlvL's  devoted  by  God  himsdfto 
thedufoucuof  heaven  and  their  cousecrated  soil. 

liuona|)ra-t^\s  iuldrciis  to  his  troops  was  less  Tauokiof 
than  usual.  "  Soldiers/'  he  said,  **  here  is  the  battle 
you  have  loiige<l  fi>r;  it  is  necessarj^  for  it  brin^ 
plenty,  |>;o(Mi  winter  (jnartrrs,  and  a  safe  retora  io 
J'Vauco.  Ik  have  yourselves,  so  that  ]K)sterity  may  ay 
of  each  of  you,  **  iio  was  in  that  great  battle  under 
the  walls  of  Mo-scow/' 

It  was  ri^niuikoil  that  Xapoloon,  on  being'  apprized 
that  Kutusof  was  opposed  to  him,  became  more  cau- 
tious in  his  uioveuKiits,  and  tliut  be  was  more  than 
usually  anxious  i'or  I  ho  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Tiie 
interval  of  preparation,  however, -was  no  longer  than 
was  necessary  for  a  eoniiict  between  two  armies,  €ach 
amountinf^  to  120,000  men.  It  commenced  oa  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  September,  by  a  tremeudoas 
attack  on  the  lius>ian  Ict't,  a(;ainst  which  nearly  one 
haJf  of  I'le  I'rencli  forco  was  directed ;  while  marshal 
Xcy  1)010  down  on  tl.e  e.  nir<',  and  Beauharnais  assailed 
rho  ri;>ht.  Kutusof  lindiuLr  that  his  left,  after  acom- 
hat  of  throe  hours,  v.  a.s  chiving  way,  reinforced  it  with 
crrenadi<irs  and  cavalry  from  the  reserve,  when  a  des- 

ft  ' 

peratc  ellort  v.  as  made  to  regain  the  lost  position,  from 
which  the  I'Vonch  were  at  length  driven.  Dcauhamais 
made  repeated  elibrts  to  carry  the  village  of  Sorodina 
and  the  rodonhts  which  covered  it,  but  he  was  ultimately 
repulse<l  v/iih  ^roat  Joss,  The  liussians  w^ere  then  en- 
abled to  reinforce  their  i.'ontre,  when  the  French  with- 
drew at  ail  points,  loaviug  them  masters  of  the  field. 
They  estin^atcd  their  ov.  n  loss  at  40,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  tiiat  of  tI;o  enemy  at  G0,000.  Napoleon 
himself,  however,  gave,  a  very  dilTerent  account  of  the 
action  to  O'Meara,  at  '-t.  Helena:  **  I  attacked  tlie 
liussians,"  baid  he,  **v,hoso  army  was  250,000,  in- 
trenched up  to  taeir  ncckiJ,  with  90,000  men,  and  totally 
defeated  them.  70,001.*  Prussians  lay  upon  the  field,"' 
Among  the  slavA  were  i^oacrals  Touchkoff  and  Kono- 
"itzen :  prince  \ia\^ivvV\<ji\  >x\\£\N^^^^^\^^Q'^>s»&>w^>Mida. 
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Of  tlif^  French  genera!)!,  Montbrun  was  killed,  and 
twelve  oliiers  dangerously  wounded. 

During  the  whole  of  this  engagement,  Buonaparte 
seems  to  have  been  paralyzed,  a  circumstance  whicli 
has  been  imputed  to  illness,  as  he  had  passed  a  bad 
night.  He  would  not  permit  his  guards  to  quit  him, 
though  he  was  frequently  assured  that  a  decisive  vic- 
tory only  waited  their  assistance.  When  he  was  told 
from  all  sides  it  was  the  cry,  that  the  moment  for 
sending  the  guard  was  now  come,  he  replied,  "  And  if 
there  should  be  another  battle  to-morrow,  where  is  my 
army?"  The  fact  is,  that  this  body  of  10,000  house- 
hold troops  were  his  last  reserve. 

The  field  of  battle  presented  a  horrible  appearance ;  a 
lowering  sky,  a  cold  rain,  a  violent  wind,  houses  burnt 
to  ashes,  a  plain  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbish, 
soldiers  cunning  about  in  all  directions,  hunting  for 
provisions  even  in  the  haversacks  of  their  dead  com- 
panions, and  bivouacks,  in  which  reigned  a  gloomy 
silence.  Round  the  eagles,  were  collected  a  few  officers 
and  soldiers,  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  them ;  their 
clothes  torn  in  the  fury  of  tlie  combat,  blackened  with 
powder,  and  spotted  with  blood. 

After  this  dearly  purchased  victory,  Kntusof  found 
himself  unable  to  make  bead  against  the  French  troops 
which  his  antagonist  wassoon  enabled  to  bring  forward. 
He  retreated  tlie  next  day  upon  Mojaisk,  and  took  up 
a  position  which  covered  the  Moscow  and  Kalouga 
roads.  On  the  9th  of  September,  the  French  arrived 
at  Mojaisk,  end  made  dispositions  to  attack  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Russians.  But  on  the  11th,  Kutusof 
again  put  his  army  in  motion,  leaving  Napoleon  in 

Serfect  uncertainty  whether  lie  had  taken  the  road  to 
loscow  or  to  Kolouga.  Owing  to  ihis  uncertainty, 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Mojaisk  till  the 
12th,  when  he  received  information  that  the  Russians 
had  retreated  upon  their  capital,  and  sent  Murat  and 
MoTtier  in  pursuit  of  ibetn. 

On  the  12tli  of  September,  Buonaparte  resumed  his 
march  ;  and  for  two  days  his  soldieis  were  compelle<J 
to  subsist  on  bruised  wheat  and  horse  flesh,  wilh<»U. 
being  able  to  discover  a  single  trace  of  VW 
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foe.  Kutusof  did  not  halt  till  he  reached  File,  in  front 
of  A! osco^v ;  liere  he  took  up  a  position ,  and  informed 
Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  the  city,  that  he  irould 
perish  hefore  it.  But  a  council  of  war  of  the  liuttias 
generals  having  been  called,  it  was  determined  tint 
the  preservation  of  the  grand  army  was  of  greater  in- 
port  unce  than  the  defence  of  Moscow ,  and  that  there- 
fore the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  should  be  abai- 
doned  to  its  fate. 

On  SiiH(hiy  the  13th  September,  the  army  of  Kutu- 
sof, in  full  retreat,  marched  through  the  city  with 
downcast  looks,  furled  banuers  and  silent  drums,  and 
ivent  out  at  the  Kolomna  gate.  The  greater  part  of 
the  remaining  population  followed,  and  fled  in  all 
directions  across  the  country.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  police  and  officers  of  goyemmeut  took  their  [ 
departure.  The  governor  then  caused  the  jails  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  the  criminals  to  be  set  at  liberty; 
and  abandoning  the  city  to  these  lawless  plunderers,  to  a 
few  of  the  rabble,  and  to  those  who  were  unable  ta  fly, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  at  the  head  of  his  dependants 
followed  the  march  of  the  army. 

About  five  oclock  on  Monday  evening,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French,  under  Murat  and  Beauhamais 
entered  Moscow,  and  soon  overpowered  the  small  band 
which  had  lingered  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  tzar», 
called  the  Kremlin.  Napoleon  soon  followed,  and 
when  the  golden  domes  and  spires  of  the  city  burst  upon 
his  yiew,  his  first  exclamation  was,  *'  Behold  at  last 
that  celebrated  city  !*'  His  next,  *^  It  was  full  time." 
He  then  added  to  his  soldiers,  ''All  this  is  yours," 
and  a  shout  of  "Moscow!  Moscow!''  passed' from 
rank  to  rank. 

Before  night,  Buonaparte  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
Smolensko,  where  he  waited  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  constituted  authorities  ere  he  made  his  triumphal 
entry,  but  none  came.  On  sending  to  inquire  the 
reason,  he  was  told  that  Moscow  was  deserted.  He 
sent  one  of  his  generals  to  make  further  inquiries;  but 
not  a  Moscovite  was  to  be  seen ;  not  the  least  -smoke 
arose  from  a  single  chimney ;  not  the  slightest  noise  issued 
from  the  imnaense  poij^iAovA  cAt^  \  V\a  ^K^fAQ  \id:iabi- 
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tants  bad  vanished,  and  all  was  the  silence  of  the  desert. 
Still  incredulous,  the  emperor  commanded  the  public 
officers  to  be  brought  to  him,  nor  could  he  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  had  happened,  until  his  messengers 
led  to  his  presence  the  only  live  creatures  that  could  be 
traced  in  the  city — a  miserable  remnant  of  the  lowest 
rank.  The  mortified  conqueror  entered  without  parade 
on  the  following  day,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Kremlin,  from  whose  noble  towers  he  beheld,  as  he 
thought,  the  reward  and  termination  of  his  labours. 
Buthe  was  soon  to  be  undeceived — of  the  consequences' 
which  ensued  we  shall  make  hinoiself  the  narrator.  ''  I 
was  now,"  said  he,  ''  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  city,  pro^ 
visioned  for  a  year ;  for  in  Russia  they  always  lay  in 
provisions  for  several  months  before  the  frost  sets  in. 
Stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty.  The  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  were  well  provided,  and  many  had  even 
left  their  servants  to  attend  upon  us.  In  most  of  them 
there  were  notes  left  by  the  proprietors,  begging  of  the 
French  officers  who  took  possession,  to  be  careful  of 
their  furniture  and  other  effects;  at  the  same  time 
stating  that  they  had  left  every  article  necessary 
for  our  wants,  and  hoped  to  return  in  a  few  days, 
when  the  emperor  Alexander  should  have  concluded 
a  peace.  Many  ladies  remained  behind.  They 
knew  that  I  had  been  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  with  my 
armies,  and  ihat  no  injury  had  been  done  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  that  moreover  they  expected  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war.  We  were  in  hope  of  engai^« 
ing  ourselves  in  winter  quarters,  with  every  prospect  of 
success  in  the  spring." 

**  Two  days  after  our  arrival,  a  fire  was  discovered 
which  at  first  was  not  thought  to  be  alarming,  but  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  soldiers  kindling  their  fires 
too  near  the  houses,  which  were  chiefly  of  wood.  I 
was  angry  at  this,  and  issued  very  strict  orders  to  the 
commandants  of  regiments,  and  others.  The  next  day 
it  had  increased,  but  still  not  so  as  to  create  serious 
alarm.  However,  afraid  that  it  might  gain  upon  us, 
I  went  out  on  horseback,  and  gave  every  direction  to 
extinguish  it.  The  next  morning,  a  violent  windaxcMvt^ 
and  the  fire  spread  with  the  greatest  ta^dvi^.    ^^m^ 
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hundred  miscreants,  hired  for  that  purpose,  dispersed 
themselves  in  different  p.art8  of  the  town,  and  with 
matches,  which  they  concealed  under  their  cloaks,  set 
lire  to  as  many  houses  to  windward  as  they  could,  which 
wus  easily  done,  in  consequence  of  the  comhustiUe 
materials  of  which  they  are  built.  This,  together  with 
tlie  violence  of  the  wind,  rendered  evcvy  effort  to 
extinguish  the  fire  ineffectual.  I  myself  narrowly  es- 
ca|)ed  with  life. 

"  In  order  to  show  an  example,  I  yentured  into  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  and  had  my  hair  and  eye-brows 
8ingc<l,  my  clothes  burnt  off  my  back  ;  but  it  was  io 
▼ain,  as  they  had  destroyed  most  of  the  pumps,  of 
which  tliere  were  above  a  thousand :  oot  of  all  these, 
I  believe  that  we  could  find  only  one  that  wa»  aerrice- 
able.  Besides,  the  wretches  that  had  been  hired  by 
Kostupchiii,  ran  about  in  every  quarter,  disseaiinating 
fire  with  their  matches^  in  which  they  were  but  too 
mucli  assisted  by  the  wind.  This  terrible  conflagratioo 
ruined  every  thing.  I  was  prepared  for  all  but  thb : 
it  was  unforeseen  ;  for  who  would  have  thought  that  a 
nation  would  have  set  its  capital  on  fire  ?  The  in- 
habitants, themselves,  however,  did  all  they  could  to 
extin£ruisli  it,  and  several  of  them  perished  in  their 
endeavours.  They  also  brought  before  us  numbers  of 
the  incendiaries  with  their  matches,  and  I  caused  about 
200  of  these  wretches  to  be  shot.*' 

''Had  it  not  been  for  this  fatal  fire,  I  possessed  every 
thing  my  army  wanted :  excellent  winter  quarters, 
stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty,  and  the  next  year 
would  have  decided  it ;  Alexander  would  have  made 
peace,  or  I  would  have  been  in  Petersburg.  Several 
of  the  generals  were  burnt  out  of  their  beds.  I  myself 
remained  in  the  Kremlin,  until  surrounded  by  flames. 
The  fire  advanced,  seized  Uie  Chinese  and  Indian  ware- 
houses, and  several  stores  of  oiks  and  fruits,  which  burst 
forth  in  flames,  and  overwhelmed  every  thing.  I  then 
retired  to  a  country-house  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
distant  about  a  league  from  Moscow ;  and  you  may 
figure  to  yourself  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  you  could  scarcely  bear  your  hands  upon  the 
walls  of  the  windows  ou  X)I«i  ^v^^  u«^\.  \a  "^oaftjwr^  in 
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consequence  of  their  heated  state.  /(  was  a  spectacle 
of  a  sea  and  bitloKs  of  Jire,  a  sky  and  clouds  of Jlame  ; 
mouittains  of  red  Tolling  flames,  like  immense  icnce*  of 
the  sea,  alternately  bursting  forth  and  elemating  tltem- 
selves  to  skies  of  fire,  and  then  sinking  into  oceans  of 
Jlame  Mnw.  Oh!  it  was  the  most  grand,  the  most 
sublime,  the  most  terriflc  sight  the  world  ever  beheld!" 

The  fire  confmued  to  triumph,  and  consumed  the 
work  of  centuries  in  &  few  days.  "Pala«H  and 
temples,''  says  Karamaio,  the  first  of  Russian  historians, 
*'  nionumente  of  art  nnd  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains 
of  past  ages,  and  those  nhich  had  been  the  creation  of 
yesterday ;  the  tombs  of  anceatore,  and  the  nursery- 
cradle^  of  the  present  generation,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  of  Moscow,  save 
the  remembrance  of  the  city,  and  the  deep  resolution 
to  avenge  its  fall.'' 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Buonaparte  returned  to 
the  Kremlin,  and  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  awful  scene 
which  he  had  witnessed,  caused  a  theatre  to  be  fitted 
up,  and  issued  rules  for  its  gtivernment  from  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Tzars.  Well,  therefore,  might  this 
paragon  of  inconsistencies  repeat  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt 
the  well-known  maxim :  "  1  here  is  but  one  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous," 

Buonaparte,  it  will  be  perceived,  ascribed  the  con- 
flagration of  Moscow  to  its  governor.  At  first,  it  was 
represented  to  be  the  work  of  the  French ;  but,  from 
authorities  given  by  Dr.  Lyall,  it  appears  to  have  been 
undoubtedly  a  plan  prc-meditated  by  Kostopchin,  His 
motive  was  patriotic  ;  his  object,  to  render  Moscow 
totally  until  for  the  winter  quarters  of  the  enemy;  and 
in  this  he  completely  succeeded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  remnant  of  Moscow  was  de- 
livered up  as  a  prey  to  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  ;  and 
a  scene  was  exhibited  that  has  few  parallels  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  was  wot  uncommon  to  see  the 
most  tattered  and  forlorn  wretches  (ritting  among  bales 
of  rich  merchandize,  or  displaying  vestments,  rich  with 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold ;  whilo  others  might  be  ob- 
served surrounded  with  tuxuries,  though  they  could 
scarcely  procure  carrion  to  eat,  or  nuiddj  ^a.t«i  \n  &tv\^« 
_r-  2  Cfl       T  — 
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Sugar  in  abandance  was  mixed  with  the  soup  of  hone- 
ile»h  ;  and  intoxicating  liquors,  asdrowniog  Ihe  remem- 
brance of  tlie  past,  and  the  dread  of  Ihe  future,  were 
held  in  the  biglieat  request. 

The  fall  of  Moscow  diffused  a  horror  amoog  tbe 
llussiaus;  but  shook  uot  tlieir  determiaatioD  todefiMd 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  The  eoaperor  i«tted 
a  declaration,  assuring  bis  subjects,  that  Kutusof  had 
retreated,  only  to  fall  with  accumulated  force  on  tbe 
rnemy  ;  that  Moscow  offered  a  tbmb  rather  than  a 
dwelling  to  the  invaders ;  and  that  the  enemy  woald 
soon  be  compelled  by  famine  to  attempt  his  escape 
through  tlic  closing  armies  of  Russia.  As  a  precautionaiy 
measure,  he  sent  the  whole  of  his  naval  force  to  winter 
in  England,  and  made  preparations  to  abandon  evts 
Petersburg,  being  determined,  he  said,  to  drain  the  last 
drop  of  the  cup  of  misery,  rather  than  subject  Russia 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  When  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  1788, 
made  some  conciliating  proposals  to  Catherine,  she  ex- 
claimed, **  Were  the  king  of  Sweden  at  Moscow,  I 
would  siiow  him  what  a  woman  like  me  could  do, 
standing  on  the  ruins  of  a  mighty  empire.*'  Alexander, 
placed  in  more  critical  circumstances  than  she  had 
imagined,  actually  displayed  that  magnanimity  of  whick 
she  could  only  boast. 

Buonaparte  still  lingered  about  the  devoted  capital, 
as  if  it  bad  been  still  his  intention  to  retain  it.  At 
length,  however,  the  firmness  of  the  Rusaans,  unshaken 
by  sacrifices  and  misfortunes,  tbe  assemblage  of  fresh 
bodies  of  their  troops  around  the  capital,  and  the 
approach  of  inclement  seasons,  reminded  him  of  tbe 
follv  and  danger  of  prolonging  his  stay.  He,  at  first, 
tried  to  negociate.  Genered  lAuriston,  sent  to  the  Rns- 
tian  head  quarters  with  a  flag  of  truce,  informed 
Kutusof  that  his  master  was  ready  to  treat.  Tbe 
answer  returned  was,  that  no  treaty  could  be  entered 
into,  while  a  foreigner  remained  within  tbe  frontiers. 
Napoleon  sent  Lauriston  a  second  time  to  demand^  that 
if  tbe  Russian  general  would  not  listen  to  a  negociation, 
he  would  forward  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Alexander. 
'*  I  will  do  that,"  replied  Kutusof,  "  provided  the  wend 
peace  is  not  expreseed  in  tbe  Utler«    I  would  not  be  a 
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party  to  such  an  insult  on  my  sovereign,  by  forwarding 
a  proposal  which  he  would  order  instantly  to  be  de- 
stroyed. You  already  know  on  what  terms  offers  of 
peace  shall  be  attended  to."  Lauriston  was  sent  a  third 
time  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  with  an  offer  that  the 
French  should  eracuate  Moscow,  and  take  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
might  be  afterwards  arranged ;  but  KutusoPs  reply  was, 
that  it  was  not  time  to  grant  either  peace,  or  an  armi- 
stice, as  the  Russians  were  just  opening  the  campaign. 

At  length,  when  too  late^,  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  were 
opened  to  his  real  situation.  He  announced  his  in- 
tention to  retire  into  the  Polish  provinces  until  the 
return  of  spring,  when,  having  recruited  his  armies,  he 
would  advance  to  Petersburg,  and  avenge  the  horrors 
of  the  Moscow  campaign.  But  his  preparations  for 
retreat  were  slowly  and  reluctantly  made ;  and  some  of 
them  were  dictated  by  his  vanity,  rather  than  his 
judgment.  He  commanded  all  the  pictures,  images, 
and  ornaments  of  the  churches  which  were  left  unbomt, 
to  be  laid  upon  wains,  and  to  follow  the  line  of  marcb^ 
already  too  much  encuml:)ered  with  baggage.  That  all 
the  artillery  and  baggage  might  be  transported,  he  gave 
an  order  to  buy  20,000  horses^  where,  perhaps,  there 
were  uot  a  hundred  to  be  sold,  and  where  those  which 
the  army  had  already,  were  daily  dying  from  want  of 
forage. 

A  strong  corps  of  45,000  men,  under  Murat,  which 
Napoleon  had  dispatched  towards  Kalouga,  to  engage 
the  main  Russian  army,  while  he  effected  his  retreat 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  was  defeated  October  ISth, 
at  Mala-YarowslaYit2,  with  the  loss  of  2,500  killed, 
1,000  prisoners,  38  pieces  of  cannon,  and  40  amraunitioo 
waggons.  Every  thing  which  the  Russians  saw  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  convinced  them  of  the  extremity  to 
which  the  French  were  reduced :  flayed  cats  and  horse- 
flesh were  the  dainties  found  in  the  king  of  Naples* 
kitchen. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  before  day-break,  the  em- 
peror in  person  left  Moscow,  after  an  abode  of  thirty- 
four  days.  He  left  orders  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin ; 
but  genecjil  Hierasky  arrived  in  tioie  to  ^^n^aX.  ^^ 
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completion  of  this  outrage.  The  French  army  which 
quitted  Moscow  with  their  leader,  consisted  of  120,GOO 
men,  marching  in  c:nod  order,  and  followed  by  550 
pieces  of  cannon.  But  in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  came 
a  motley  group  of  followers  of  the  camp,  stragglers 
and  prisoners,  who  resembled  a  horde  of^  Tartars  re- 
turning from  a  successful  invasion. 

The  grand  army,  pressed  on  right  and  left,  by  the 
accumulating  forces  of  the  Russians,  proceeded  towanls 
Smolcnsko.  Thus  harassed,  their  retreat  became  more 
and  more  difficult ;  and  nothing  was  now  thought  of 
but  how  to  quit  a  country  which  they  had  lately  en- 
tered in  triumph.  A  stand  was  attempted  at  Viasma, 
but  without  success ;  and  the  French,  weary  and  dispi- 
rited, were  driven  from  their  positions,  with  much 
slaughter. 

On  the  0th  of  November,  commenced  all  the  horrors 
of  a  Russian  winter.  Hitherto  the  air,  though  ex- 
tremely  cold,  had  been  clear;  but  now  no  sua  was 
^sible,  and  thick  fogs  were  soon  changed  into  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  which  at  once  chilled  and  blinded  the 
soldiers.  A  stormy  wind  also  began  to  arise,  and 
whirl  the  snow  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  from  the 
heavens,  into  dizzy  eddies  around  the  soldiers  heads. 
In  the  day,  this  was  dreadful ;  but  during  a  night  of  six- 
teen hours,  without  shelter,  fire,  or/ood,  their  condition 
cannot  even  be  imagined.  They  stumbled  forward ; 
some  sinking  in  the  holes  and  ravines  which  were  con- 
cealed by  tlie  snow,  while  others  were  hurled  to  the 
ground  by  the  blast,  and  stiffened  into  corpses  on  the 
plain.  Amidst  these  overwhelming  misfortunes,  every 
sentiment  of  mutual  tenderness  and  compassion  seemed 
to  be  annihilated ;  confidence  and  discipline,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  in  a  great  degree  unimpaired,  were 
entirely  lost,  and  thus  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  greatly 
augmented. 

From  this  period  ensued  a  series  of  terrible  disasters, 
which  shall  be  described  in  Napoleon's  own  words. 

**  I  was  a  few  days  too  late ;  I  had  made  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  weather  for  the  last  fifty  years  before,  and 
the  extreme  cold  had  never  commenced  until  about  the 
20th  of  December,  tw^wt^  ^vj^  W\ftt  than  it    b^an 
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fliis  time.  While  I  was  at  Moscow,  the  cold  was  at 
three  of  the  thermonieter,  and  was  such  as  the  French 
could  with  pleasure  bear.  But  on  the  march  the  ther- 
mometer sunk  eighteen  degrees,  and  consequently 
nearlv  all  the  horees  perished.  In  one  night  I  lost 
thirty' thousand. 

"  The  artillery,  of  which  I  had  500  pieces,  was  iji 
a  great  measure  obliged  to  be  abandoned  :  neither 
ammunition  nor  provisions  could  be  carried.  We  could 
nut,  from  want  of  horses,  make  a  reconnoisance,  or 
send  out  an  advance  of  men  oo  horseback  to  recover  the 
way.  The  soldiers  lost  their  spirits  and  their  senses, 
and  fell  into  confusion.  The  most  triiting  circum- 
stance'alarmed  them.  Four  or  five  men  were  sufficient 
to  terrify  a  whole  battalion.  Instead  of  keepiug 
together,  they  wandered  about  in  search  of  fire.  Parties 
when  sent  out  on  duty  in  advance,  abandoning  their 
posts,  went  to  seek  the  means  of  warming  themselves 
in  the  houses  ;  they  separated  in  all  directions,  became 
helpless,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Others 
lay  down,  fell  asleep,  a  little  blood  came  from  their 
nostrils,  and  sleeping,  they  died.  In  this  manner 
thousands  perished.  The  Poles  saved  some  of  their 
horses  and  artillery,  but  the  French,  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  other  nations,  were  no  longer  the  same  men.  In 
particular  the  cavalry  suffered.  Out  of  40,000,  I  da 
not  think  that  3,000  were  saved." 

Napoleon  reached  Smolensko  on  the  9th  of  Xo- 
verober.  The  stra^ters  of  the  army,  who  were  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  those  who  kept  their  ranks, 
ru^ed  headlong  to  the  place  ;  but  such  was  their 
emaciated,  and  at  the  same  time  ferocious  aspect,  that 
their  countrymen  regarded  them  as  banditti,  rather  than 
soldiers,  and  refused  them  admission.  At  length,  the 
imperial  guards  arrived,  and  were  admitted  ;  and  the 
miscfllaneoua  crowd  immediately  followed  them.  To 
the  guards,  and  a  fewothers  who  had  observed  discipline, 
rations  were  distributed,  but  the  mass  of  the  stra9;glers 
died  of  want,  many  of  them  expiring  at  the  doors  of 
the  magazines  which  they  in  vain  besieged.  Nor  were 
the  quarters  which  the  army  had  esjiected  to  tjVAalvct 
at  Smolenskoj  any  where  to  be  found.    t\v«  cA^Vwav^ 
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been  burnt  by  ilio  Russians,  no  other  covering  was  to 
be  hod  than  was  afibrded  by  misorable  sheds  erected 
against  the  blackened  walls  that  had  remained  from  the 
general  wreck ;  while  many  of  the  wretched  fugitives 
were   compelled   to  bivouack   on   wreathes  of  snow,     i 

Buonaparto  remained  at  Smolcnsko  until  the  15th,  j 
when  he  set  out  for  Krasnoi.  Dayoust,  who  followed 
the  enii)cror,  after  blowing  up  the  ramparts,  was  beaten 
b¥  Milarodavich  on  the  15th,  and  escaped  with  the  lo6S 
of  4,000  killed  and  wounded,  and 0,000  taken  prisoners, 
with  70  pieces  of  cannon.  He  also  lost  the  whole  of 
his  baggage,  three  standards,  and  his  baton  de  mareckal 

Ney,  who  left  Smolensko  with  the  rear-guard 
oil  tlie  day  of  battle,  was  surprised  by  the  yictorious 
Russians,  and  compelled  to  fly  with  a  small  proportioo 
of  his  staff,  leaving  11,000  of  his  troops  in  the  hands 
of  his  pursuers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  RassiaB 
general  Wittgenstein,  after  a  series  of  saccesses 
against  the  corps  of  St.  Cyr,  Oudinot,  and  Victor, 
advanced  from  Polotsk,  and  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, reached  Vitepsk,  where  he  was  informed  of 
the  retreat  of  the  grand  French  army.  On  the  18th, 
ho  was  informed  of  the  flight  of  the  Austrian  and 
Saxon  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Russians  in  pursuit.  Wit^enstein  was  soon  in  com- 
munication with  Platoff,  and  the  commander-in-chief, 
so  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  empire  was  now 
directly  co-operating  against  the  retreating  enemy. 

After  quitting  Krasnoi,  the  French  emperor  was  in- 
formed that  his  stores  at  Minsk  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians;  that  the  Polish  general  Dombrowsky 
was  routed  ;  that  the  corps  of  Oudinot  and  Victor  were 
dispersed ;  and  that  the  llussian  grand  army,  the  army 
of  the  Dwina  on  its  left,  and  that  of  the  Danube  on  its 
right,  were  closing  upon  him.  To  secure  his  escape, 
he  ordered  two  brid(2^cs  to  be  thrown  over  the  Beresisa, 
at  Studenzi  and  Vasilova.  All  night  the  French 
laboured  at  the  bridges,  which  were  yet  but  Httle  ad- 
vanced, and  might  hare  been  easily  demolished  by  the 
artillery  of  the  Russians,  who  were  posted  on  the  op- 
posite side.  But  what  was  their  joy,  when,  with  the 
first  beams  of  the  Biotivm^^  >^>3\i^^\^\S5v^  artillery 
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and  those  Russians  in  full  march,  t^treating  from 
position,  under  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  passage  of 
riyer  would  be  attempted  at  another  place  I 

Duriug  the  26th  and  27th,  Napoleon  pushed  troop^ 
across  the  river,  those  of  Oudinot  forming' the  advance, 
and  was  soon  so  secure,  that  the  Russian  general^  dis- 
covering his  error,  and  moving  back  to  regain  his  former 
position,  found  the  French  too  strongly  posted  for  his 
regaining  the  opportunity  which  he  had  lost.  By  noon. 
Napoleon  and  his  guards  had*  passed  the  bridge,  but  a 
scene  of  the  most  fearful  horrors  ensued. 

On  the  heights  of  Studeozi,  Victor,  with  the  French 
rear*guard  was  prepared  to  cover  the  retreat  over  the 
bridges.  The  right  of  this  corps  rested  on  the  river ; 
.  a  ravine  full  of  bushes  covered  their  front,  but  the  left 
wing  had  no  point  of  support,  being  merely  covered  by 
two  regiments  of  cavalry.  Behind  this  defensive  line, 
was  a  motley  group  of  many  thousands  of  hagglers, 
mingled  with  the  usual  followers  of  a  camp  ;  while  the 
baggage,  which  still  amounted  to  a  great  number  of 
carts  and  other  vehicles,  was  seen,  some  filing  toward 
the  bridges,  and  the  greater  part  standing  in  confusion 
upon  the  shore.  The  artillery  itself,  such  as  remained, 
was  in  no  better  state. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  matters  at  the  bridge,  when 
Wittgenstein,  marching  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
eo|aged  in  a  fierce  combat  with  the  rear-guard  under 
Victor.  It  was  then  that  the  stragglers  and  fugitives, 
rushed  in  distracted  crowds  to  the  bridges,  every  feeling 
of  prudence  and  humanity  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
powerful  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  horrible 
scene  of  disorder  was  increased  by  the  violence  of  those, 
who,  determined  to  make  their  way  at  all  risks,  threw 
down  and  trampled  upon  whatever  came  in  their  road. 
The  weak  and  helpless  either  shrunk  back  from  the  fray, 
or  sat  down  to  wait  their  fate  at  a  distance,  or,  mixing 
itt  it,  were  thrust  over  the  bridges,  crushed  under  car- 
riages, or  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  their 
countrymen. 

About  mid-day,  the  French  were  compelled  to 
assume  a  pomtion  nearer  the  bridges.  At  the  same 
iime>  the  large  bridge,  that  was  consUueVe^lox  ^t>c^\s!X^ 
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and  heavy  carriages,  broke  down,  and  multitudes  wen 
forced  into  the  water.  The  scream  of  expiring  anffnisli 
which  followed,  was  so  piercing  and  universal,  tnsta 
spectator  of  the  scene  declared  that  the  sound  was  ii 
his  ears  for  maoy  weeks.  These  horrors  continoed  till 
dark,  many  being  forced  into  the  icy  river,  iobm 
throwing  tnemselves  in,  betwixt  absolute  despair  and 
the  faint  hope  of  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  somegettiBg 
across  only  to  die  of  cold  ana  exhaustion.  As  the  ob- 
scurity came  on,  Victor,  with  the  remainder  of  bis 
troops,  quitted  the  station  he  had  bravely  defended,  and 
led  them  across.  AH  night  the  crowd  contina^  to 
press  over  the  bridge,  under  the  play  of  the  Rossiaa 
artillery ;  but  at  day-break,  the  French  engineer, 
general  £lb^,  set  fire  to  it,  and  thus  cut  off  all  hope  of 
escape  from  those  who  remained  on  the  other  side. 
The  amount  of  the  French  loss  was  neverexactly  knowD, 
but  accoiding  to  the  Uussian  accounts,  30,000  bodies 
were  found  in  the  Bcresina,  and  collected  and  burnt  u 
soon  as  the  thaw  permitted. 

On  tlie  Ml  of  December,  Buonaparte  left  his  army, 
after  having  called  a  council  of  his  generals,  and  en* 
trusted  the  chief  command  to  M urat.  Three  sledges 
were  provided  for  his  departure;  one  of  which  was 
prepared  to  carry  him  and  Caulaincourt,  whose  title  be 
pro|K)sed  to  assume.  In  this  humble  vehicle,  a  lively 
emblem  of  the  fishing  boat  of  Xerxes,  he  placed  Mip- 
self  at  the  late  hour  of  ten  at  night,  and  with  his  i^ 
attendants  set  out  for  Paris. 

After  having  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  tbe 
Russian  partisan  Seslawin,  at  a  hamlet  called  xou- 
pranoui.  Napoleon  reached  Warsaw  upon  the  10th 
of  December.  Here  the  abb^  de  Pradt,  then  mi- 
nister of  France  to  the  diet  of  Poland,  was  in  tbe 
act  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  various  rumonn 
which  poured  in  from  every  quarter,  when  a  figure  Ijke 
a  spectre,  wrapped  in  furs  which  were  stiffenea  by  hoar 
frost,  stalked  into  his  apartment,  supported  by  "a  do- 
mestic, and  was  with  difficulty  recognized  as  the  duke 
of  Vicenza. 

*'  You  here,  Caulaincourt  !*'  said  the   astonished 
prelate,  "  and  wYvete  \*  \X«  ^m^^xw^l    **  Ax  tfcie  hotel 
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d'Angleterre,  waiting  for  yoa.**  **  Why  BOt  stop  at  the 
palace?*'  "He  travels  incognito.**  "Do  3Ft>ii  need 
any  thing?" — "  Some  Burgundy  or  Malaga,'*—*'  All 
is  at  your  service;  but  whither  are, you  trarGlliag ?**<--* 
"  To  Paris."—"  To  Paris !  but  where  is  the  army  ?" 
"  It  exists  no  longer/'  said  Caulaincourt,  looking  nth 
wards,  "And  the  victory  of  the  Beresina-Mittd  the 
SIX  thousand  prisoners  ?"  "  We  got  across,  tiiat  is  all, 
the  prisoners  were  a  few  hnndred  men,  who  have  es- 
caped. We  had  other  business  than  to  guard  them/' 
His  curiosity  thus  far  satisfied,  the  abb6  de  Pradt 
hastened  to  the  hotel.  In  the  yard  «tood  three  sledges 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  One  for  the  emperor  and 
Caulaincourt,  the  second  for  two  officers  of  rank,  the 
third  for  the  mameluke  Rustan  and  another  domestic. 
He  was  introduced  witli  some  mystery  into  a  "  bad  inn's 
bad  room,"  where  a  servant  girl  was  blowing  a  fire 
of  green  wood.  Here  was  the  emperor,  whom  the 
abM'  de  Pradt  had  last  seen,  when  he  played  king 
of  kings  among  the  assembled  sovereigns  at  Dresden. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  greea  pellisse,  covered  with 
lace  and  lined  with  furs,  and,  by  walking  briskly 
about  the  apartment,  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  tns 
warmth  which  the  chimnev  refused.  He  saluted 
"  Monsieur  TAmbassadeur,''  as  he  termed  him,  with 
gaiety.  The  abb^  felt  a  movement  of  sensibility,  to 
which  he  was  disposed  to  give  way,  but,  as  he  says, 
"  The  poor  man  did  not  understand  me.*'  He  limited 
his  expressions  of  devotion,  therefore,  to  helpng  Napo- 
leon off  with  his  cloak.  He  heard  from  his  minister, 
that  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  grand  dochy 
of  Warsaw  had  been  much  changied  since  they  had 
been  led  to  despair  of  the  regeneration  of  their  country, 
and  that  they  were  already,  since  they  could  not  be 
fi^ee  Polanders,  studying  how  to  reconcile  themselves 
with  their  former  governors  of  Prussia.  The  entrance 
of  two  Polish  ministers  checked  the  ambassador  s  com- 
munications. The  conversation  was  maintained  from 
that  moment  by  the  emperor  alone ;  or  rather  he  in- 
dulged a  monologue,  which  turned  upon  the  sense  he 
entertained  that  the  failure  of  his  RusslaA  eTL^^\^L\c3Ki 
would  diminish  his  reputation,  while  Vie  s^xu^^e&^^^^vcc^ 
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the  painful  conviction,  by  nutubering  up  the  plaM  by 
which  he  might  repair  hid  losses,  and  alledng  dw 
natnral  obfitacles  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  boo- 
cumh.  "  Wo  must  levy  10,000  Poles,"  he  said,  "tod 
check  the  advance  oi*  these  Russians.  A  lance  and  a 
horse  is  all  that  is  necessary.  There  is  but  a  step 
betwixt  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.**  The  functioo- 
arics  congratulated  him  on  his  escape  from  so  maiy 
dangers.  "Dangers  !*'  he  replied,  '*  none  in  the  wodd. 
I  live  in  agitation.  The  more  I  bustle,  the  better  1 
am.  It  is  for  kings  of  Cockaigne  to  fatten  in  their 
palaces — ^liorscback  and  the  fields  are  for  me."  *'  Why 
do  I  find  you  so  much  alarmed  here  ?"  **  We  are  it 
loss  to  gather  the  truth  of  the  news  about  the  army," 
said  they.  *'  Bah  !  replied  the  emperor ;  '*  the  aimy 
is  in  a  superb  condition.  I  have  120,000  men — I  hare 
beat  the  Russians  in  every  action — thev  are  no  longer 
the  soldiers  of  Triedland  and  Eyiau.  The  army  wHl 
recruit  at  Wilna — I  am  going  to  bring  up  300,000  men 
— success  will  render  the  Russians  fool-hardy — I  will 
give  tlicm  battle  twice  or  thrice  upon  the  Oder,  and  in 
a  month,  I  will  be  again  upon  tl)e  Niemen.  I  baT« 
more  weight  when  seated  upon  my  throne*  than  at  the 
head  of  my  army.  All  that  has  happened  goes  for 
nothing — a  mere  misfortune,  in  which  the  enemy  eao 
claim  no  merit — I  beat  them  every  where — they  wished 
to  cut  me  off  at  the  Beresina — 1  made  a  fool  of  that 
ass  of  an  admiral,  (he  could  never  pronounce  the  name 
Tchitchigoff.)  I  had  good  troops  and  cannon-— 4he  po- 
sition was  superb — five  hundred  toises  of  marsh— « 
river — this  he  repeated  twice,  then  ran  over  the  di»> 
tinction  in  the  29th  bulletin  between  men  of  strong  and 
feeble  minds,  and  proceeded — **  I  have  seen  worse 
affau^  than  this — at  Marengo  I  was  beaten  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening — next  day  I  v^as  master  of 
Italy — at  Essling  that  arch-duke  tried  to  stop  me-^he 
published  something  or  other — my  army  had  already 
advanced  a  league  and  a  half — 1  did  not  even  conde- 
scend to  make  any  disposition.  All  the  world  knows 
how  such  things  are  managed  when  I  am  in  the  field. 
J  could  not  help  the  Datwibe  rising  sixteen  feet  in  one 
night.    Ah\  ¥?\ft\oulVb!^V^^i»yiwX^Vw^\ii^«^.^ 
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of  the  Austrian  moaarchy.  But  it  was  written  in  heayen 
that  I  should  marry  an  arch-duchess.'^  (This  was  said 
with  an  air  of  much  gaiety.)  **  In  the  same  manner , 
in  Russia,  I  could  not  prevent  its  freezing.  They  told 
me  every  morning  that  I  had  lost  10,000  horses  during 
the  night.  Well,  farewell  to  you,*'  he  bade  them 
adieu  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  harangue, 
but  always  returned  to  the  subject,  ''Our  Norman 
horses  are  less  hardy  than  those  of  the  Russians — they 
sink  under  ten  degrees  of  cold.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  men.  Look  at  the  Bavarians;  there  is  not  one 
left.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  I  stopped  too  long 
at  Moscow ;  that  may  be  true,  but  the  weather  was 
fine — the  winter  came  on  prematurely — besides,  I  ex- 
pected  peace.  On  the  5th  of  October,  I  sent  Lauriston 
to  treat.  I  thought  of  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  I 
bad  time  enough  to  have  done  so,  or  to  have  gone  to 
the  south  of  Russia,  or  to  Smolensko.  Well,  we  vyiil 
make  head  atWilna;  Murat  is  left  there.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  It  is  a  great  political  game.  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  win — ^it  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  The  Russians  have  shown  they  have  cha- 
racter— their  emperor  is  beloved  by  his  people — they 
have  clouds  of  Kozacks^— it  is  something  to  have  such 
a  king — the  peasants  of  the  crown  love  their  govern- 
ment— the  nobility  are  all  mounted  on  horseback. 
They  proposed  to  me  to  set  the  slaves  at  liberty,  but 
that  I  could  not  consent  to — they  would  have  massa- 
cred every  one.  I  made  regular  war  upon  the  emperor 
Alexander,  but  who  could  have  expected  such  a  blow 
as  the  burning  of  Moscow?  Now  they  would  lay  it  on 
us,  but  it  was  in  fact  themselves  who  did  it.  That 
sacrifioe  would  have  done  honour  to  ancient  Rome." 
He  returned  to  his  favourite  purpose  of  checking  the 
Russians  who  had  iust  annihilated  his  grand  army,  by 
raising  a  large  body  of  Polish  lancers,  to  whom,  as 
things  stood,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  pro- 
posed any  adequate  motive  for  exertion.  The  fire 
went  out,  and  the  counsellors  listened  in  frozen  de- 
spair, while,  keeping  himself  warm  by.  walking  up  and 
down,  and  by  his  own  energies^  the  emperof  mot.'^>* 
with  bis  monologue ;  now  betrayUgtiuw^Vin^^^ 
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feelings  aud  seotimeBts  wbioh  he  would  have  coo- 
eeakil ;  now  dwelling  upon  that  which  he  wished  others 
to  believe ;  and  then  repeatiog  as  the  burden  of  his 
harangue,  the  aphorism  wnieh  he  has  reiMlered  imaior- 
tal  concerning  the  vicinity  of  the  sublime  and  the . 
ludicrous. 

At  the  close  of  this  remarkable  interview,  Napoleon 
threw  himself  into  his  sledgey  the  horses  sprung  for- 
ward, nearly  overturned  the  earria^  as  it  croased  the 
court-yurd  gate,  and  disappeared  ia  the  darkness*  He 
pursued  his  journey  with  seorecy  and  speed,  and 
reached  Paris  on  the  18th,  but  at  so  late  an  hour  that 
he  found  difliculty  in  gaining  admission  to  the  palace. 

The  French,  abandoned  by  their  leader,  aad  ha- 
rassed by  tlie  Kozacks,  arrived  at  Wilna  on  the  lOth ; 
but  they  had  scarcely  eutered  the  town,  when  the 
cannon  of  the  Russians  was  heard.  Murat  and  the  rest 
of  tlie  generals  iu  vain  endeavoured  to  assemble  the 
troops  ;  they  were  more  intent  on  plunder  and  obtain- 
ing shelter,  than  on  repulsing  the  enemy.  The  crv, 
however,  ''  Here  are  the  Kozacks!*'  roused  them,  not 
to  light,  but  to  fly.  Ney  attempted  in  vain  to  rally 
them ;  he  was  even  obliged  to  join  in  the  digbt»  which 
was  continued  till,  on  the  13th  of  December,  they 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Poland. 

Thus  terminated  the  base  and  unprincipled  invasioo 
of  Russia,  by  Napoleon.  The  total  amount  of  the 
destruction  of  human  life  which  this  cluBuf  d*cBwreoi 
his  ambition  occasioned,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate; 
and  it  is  equally  iu  vain  to  attempt  to  form  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  intensity  and  extent  of  suffering 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  wars  of  modern  JBurope 
have  furnished  no  instance  of  so  extensive  and  complete 
a  destruction;  and  history  records  no  similar  event 
since  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  The  losses 
which  the  French  sustained  in  battle  and  retreat  have 
been  thus  stated  i-^- 

Slain  in  fight 125,000 

Died  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  the  i  ^  qo  /\ 

severity  of  the  climate )  1^2,000 

Prisoners    193,000 
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The  relics  of  the  grand  army  which  escaped  thn 
general  wreck,  m^epeadent  of  the  tivo  ausiliary  armies 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  knew  liule  of  iU  horrors, 
might  be  about  40,000,  of  whom  scarcely  10,000  were 
FrenohnieQ. 

Having  succeeded  ia  expelling  the  enemy  from  his 
own  domiDioiis,  Ale^moder  resolved  to  improve  hi.'i 
successes  for  the  salvation  of  Europe.  When  his  iroope 
parsed  the  frootiers  of  Russia,  he  published  u  declara- 
tion, in  which  fa e  disclaimed  all  views  of  conquest,  and 
called  upon  Europe  to  embrace  the  opportunity  which 
Providence  atl'orded  to  re-establish  an  equilibrium  of 
power — ^Thia  call  was  not  made  in  vain. 

On  iir  about  the  Ist  of  March,  Prussia  signed  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  widi  llussia.  On 
tlie  Idlh  of  the  same  month,  the  emperor  Alexander 
arrived  at  Breslau.  The  interview  between  the  two 
sovereigns  was  lender  and  allecting  ;  for  they  had  been 
iutimate  friends,  and  thouglicircuiustaQCesof  imperiotis 
necessity  had  made  them  enemies,  they  had  always 
retained  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  aiul  attachment. 
The  king  of  Prussia  wept.  "  Courage,  my  broker," 
said  Alexander;  "  these  are  the  last  tears  which  Na- 
poleon shall  cause  you  to  slied." 

On  the  IGth  of  March,  Prussia  declared  war  against 
France.  Sweden  soon  after  joined  the  rising  confe- 
deracy, and  by  a  treaty  of  subsidy  with  Great  Britain, 
engaged  to  employ  on  the  contineut  30,000  men  under 
the  crown  prince.  Before  the  end  of  March,  the  Kus- 
sian  Bud  Prussian  troops  spread  themselves  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  drove  the  French,  under  genend 
Merand,  from  Luueburg,  anil  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
Beauharnais  to  surprise  Berlin. 

The  predominance  of  tbe  allies  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many seemed  now  Aoclearly  ascertained,  that  the  adhe- 
rents of  Frouce  appeared  disposed  to  desert  her  cause. 
Denmark  began  to  treat  with  the  combined  powers : 
i^BXony  desired  to  stipulate  for  a  neutrality;  and 
Austria  looked  upon  the  strife  with  a  cautious  and 
doubtful  eye. 

Buonaparte,  meanwhile,  having  silenced  the  doubts 

and  discontents  which  bis  misfottniKA  baA  c>'u:i!\\fi&  «&> 
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Paris,  made  with  the  greatest  ardour  preparations  for 
a  new  cani|>aiffn.  A  handred  thousand  youths  who  had 
been  placed  in  frontier  garrisons,  were  converted  into 
ordinary  soldiers  of  the  line ;  while  foar  regiments  of 
guanis,  one  of  Polish  cavalry,  and  one  of  gendarmes  were 
at  the  same  time  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula.  The 
sailors  were  landed  or  brought  from  the  harbours,  and 
formed  into  corf)s  of  artillery.  The  conscription,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  placed  in  his 
hands  the  anticipation  of  the  year  1814.  This  decree 
carried  his  levies  of  every  kind  to  350,000  men.  Thus 
Napoleon  found  himselt  at  the  head  of  a  force  little 
inferior  to  that  which  he  had  heretofore  codimanded. 

Eugene,  at  the  approach  of  the  new  French  levies, 
removed  from  Magdeburg,  and  formed  a  juuction  with 
them  on  the  Saale.  The  forces  which  were  thus  united, 
probably  amounted  to  115,000  men;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  raw  recruits,  and  many  were  almost  boys. 
The  allied  army,  in  the  mean  time,  was  collected 
towards  Leipsic,  and  lay  full  in  Napoleon*s  road  to 
that  city,  and  from  thence  to  Dresden,  which  was  the 
point  on  which  he  advanced. 

Skirmishes  took  place  at  Weissenfels  and  Posemo 
upon  the  20th  of  April  and  1st  of  May;  and  on  the 
2nd  of  this  month  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of 
Lutzen.  On  the  same  field  where  Gustavus  the  Great 
lost  his  life,  the  fight  became  general  about  noon,  and 
was  maintained  with  most  destructive  obstinacy  for 
seven  hours.  The  allies  finding  at  last  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the  enclosing  wings 
of  the  French  army,  led  back  their  forces,  without 
further  loss  than  the  carnage  sustained  in  the  battle. 
This,  however,  was  immense,  amounting  it  is  said  to 
20,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  combined  armies  retreated  to  Bautzen,  where 
they  took  up  a  strong  position  to  the  rear  of  the  town, 
and  with  the  river  Spree  in  their  front.  Here  they 
were  attacked  by  Buonaparte  on  the  21st,  and  after 
an  obstinate  struggle  were  again  compelled  to  retire. 
But  their  retreat  was  as  orderly  as  it  had  been  after  the 
battle  of  Lutzen  *.  not  a  gun  was  taken ^  and  scarcely 
a  prisoner  was  made. 
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Though  ia  these  engagemojatSy  Buonaparfie  bad  been 
successful,  ttie  advaptages  had  been  dearly  purchased  ; 
the  allies  fought  bravely,  retired  in  good  order  upon 
their  resources,  and  had  reason  to  expect  new  confede^ 
rates.  He  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  disposition 
of  Austria  to  propose,  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  congress  for  a  general  pacification,  an 
armistice,  which  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  June. 

The  congress  assembled  at  Prague ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  Buonaparte  would  not  agree  to  such 
terms  as  were  adapted  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  Austria  declared  for  the  allies,  and  formed  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The 
armistice  expired  August  the  10th,  and  both  sides 
prepared  to  resume  their  operations  in  the  field. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  Napoleon  had  assembled 
250,000  men  in  Saxony  and  Silesia ;  and  this  great 
force  was  so  stationed,  as  best  to  confront  the  enemy 
on  the  points  where  they  had  assembled  their  troops. 
The  preparations  of  the  allies  were  upon  a  scale  of 
correspondent  grandeur ;  while  they  agreed  upon  a  plan 
of  operations  equally  cautious  and  effective.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  general  against  whom  Buonaparte's 
first  effort  should  be  directed,  should  on  no  account  ac- 
cept of  battle,  but  retire  before  the  emperor,  while  the 
other  armies  of  the  allies  should  advance  upon  his  rear, 
cut  off  his  communications,  and  close  upon  him  in  every 
direction.  Blucher  was  the  first  to  carry  this  plan  into 
effect.  By  advancing  from  Silesia,  and  threatening  the 
armies  of  Macdonald  and  Ney,  he  induced  Buonaparte 
to  hasten  to  their  relief,  and  immediately  commenced 
his  retreat. 

While  Napoleon  was  pressing  upon  the  retiring 
Prussians,  he  received  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
Dresden  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  taken. 
Leaving,  therefore,  to  Macdonald  the  trsk  of  controlling 
Blucher,  he  immediately  set  out  with  the  flower  of  his 
army,  and  was  just  in  time  to  save  the  object  of  his 
solicitude. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  the  allies  drew  up  their 
army  before  Dresden,  and  tommenced  a  most  vigorous 
assault.    They  closed  on  the  French  oii^nqx^  Y^\dX\ 
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the  I)oinbs  and  balls  fell  thick  on  the  terrified  city,  and 
the  besieged  bcs^an  to  think  a  surrender  inevitable.  At 
this  crisis,  Xapoleon  was  seen  advancing  with  bis  trooos 
from  the  right  side  of  the  Elbe ;  they  sweut  over  toe 
bridges,  marched  through  the  city,  and  halted  on  the 
western  side,  from  which  it  was  designed  they  should 
dcl)0uche  on  the  enemy. 

Two  sallies  were  then  made  on  the  besiegers  by  Xey 
and  Morticr,  which  were  crowned  with  success.  Tbe 
I^russians  were  dislodged  from  an  open  space  which 
covered  their  advance  upon  the  ramparts,  and  together 
with  their  allies,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  attacks, 
which  were  repulsed  by  new  and  uoezpected  defenders. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  the  battle  was  renewed 
amidst  rain  und  storm.  Napoleon  caused  his  troo^is  to 
file  out  from  the  city  upon  different  points,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  both  fianks  of  the  enemy. 
After  a  severe  contest,  the  allies  were  again  compelled 
to  retreat.  The  French  pursued  them  in  every  directioo, 
and  took,  what  of  late  had  been  unusual,  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  In  this  battle,  the  allies  lost 
10,000  men ;  and  the  famous  general  Moreau,  who  had 
one  of  his  legs  carried  away,  and  the  other  shattered, 
while  he  was  conversing  with  the  emperor  Alexande-' 
in  the  field. 

This  success  of  the  French,  however,  was  but  tem- 
porary. Napoleon's  generals,  though  brave,  were 
greatly  inferior  to  their  leader,  in  military  science. 
Macdonald  was  vanquished  in  Silesia;  Xey  near 
Berlin  ;  Vandamme  at  Culm. 

After  defeating  attempts  of  Buonaparte,  first  tc 
overthrow  Bluchcr,  and  then  Schwartzenber^,  the  allie^ 
resolved  on  a  combined  movement  towards  Leipsic, 
which  should  terminate  the  campaign.  To  this  point, 
Schvvtirtzenberg  moved  by  F'rcyberg  and  Chemnitz  with 
a  hirge  army  of  Austrians,  Kussians,  and  Prussians 
Hhiclicr  crossed  the  Elbe,  October  3rd,  and  fixed  bis 
Load- quarters  at  Kremberg,  and  next  day.  the  crown 
])rinco  passed  the  river  Acken.  In  consequence  of 
these  movements,  Buonaparte  quitted  Dresden,  and  at 
Uochlitz,  twenty  miles  south  of  Leipsic,  collected  hi^ 
armies,  which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  180,000  meii 
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and  commanded  them  to  h^ten  to  the  scene  of  action. 
The  crown  prince  and  Blucher  having  formed  a  junc* 
tion,  passed  the  Saale,  and  the  advance  of  the  Bo- 
hemian army  approached  Altenberg  ju3t  at  the  time, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  55,000  Bavarians  joined,  the 
allied  cause.  Thus  the  last  act  of  the  grand  drama,  so 
far  as  the  scene  lay  in  Germany,  was  prepared. 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  began.  After  great  slaughter,  but  little 
progress,  the  combatants  remained  in  their  different 
positions.  Napoleon  perceiving,  from  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy's  numbers,  that  U^  retreat  of  bis  army 
had  become  inevitable,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  to 
accomplish  it  through  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city, 
would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  peril,  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  camp  of  the  allies  with  offers  of  peace, 
on  the  terms  that  had  been  proposed  at  Prague.  But 
no  answer  was  deigned,  until  he  had  recrossed  the 
Rhine.  The  allies  had  solemnly  determined  that  they 
would  enter  into  no  treaty  with  him,  while  an  individual 
of  his  army  remained  in  Germany. 

Next  day,  being  principally  spent  in  preparation, 
without  any  actual  hostilities,  the  allies  moved,  on  the 
18th,  to  the  attack  of  Leipsic.  The  battle  was  soon 
joined  on  all  sides.  Along  the  southern  line,  the  fire 
continued  furious  on  both  sides,  nor  could  it  be  per- 
ceived by  the  spectators  from  the  walls  and  steeples  of 
the  city,  whether  it  advanced  or  reaiiled.  About  two 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  allies  forced  their  way 
into  Probtsheyda ;  but  Napoleon,  having  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  old  guards,  led  them  in  person 
to  recover  the  village,  and  saw  them  force  their  entrance 
before  he  retired.  Through  the  whole  of  the  day,  this 
wonderful  man  displayed  the  utmost  calmness  and 
courage;  nor,  where  he  was  present  in  person,  did  he 
suffer  the  enemy  to  preserve  a  single  triumph. 

On  the  north  side  of  Leipsic,  Ney  being  overpowered 
with  numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat  and  concentrate 
his  forces  nearer  the  city,  that  he  might  communicate 
by  his  right  with  the  army  of  Napoleon.  The  RxSiS&vajo^ 
had  orders  to  force  this  position,  ativ\  ^^tXaoA^xVj  \ft 
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drive  back  the  advanced  guard  of  Regoier,  that  mete 
stationed  on  an  eminence.  On  a  sudideo,  the  Saxoni 
who  occupied  the  French  line  on  that  point,  deserted 
to  the  allies,  with  swords  sheathed  and  colours  of  tnkce 
displaypd.  In  consequence  of  this  act  of  nefariotf 
treachery,  Ney  was  again  obliged  to  contract  his  line 
of  defence ;  and  the  crown  prince,  defeating  all  oppo* 
sition,  pressed  him  into  a  position  close  under  the  walb 
of  Leipsic.  The  battle  now  ceased,  and  the  field  wu 
liiW  by  the  French  to  the  slain  and  wounded. 

Next  day  the  emperor  Alexander,  rejecting  a  flag 
of  truce  from  the  King  of  Saxony,  entreating  him  to 
spare  the  town,  ordered  a  general  assault,  and  two 
hours  after  Buonaparte's  escape,  Leipsie  was  taken 
with  little  resiittance.  The  king  of  Saxony  and  hit 
court,  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  army,  30,000 
stronc:,  the  sick  and  wonnded,  artillery,  and  stores,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  emperor  Alexander, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  crown  prince  of  Swedes, 
met  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  in  the  square 
of  the  city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

1  he  Trench  army  retreated  in  the  greatest  confbsioo 
towards  the  Rhine,  of  which  the  Bavarians,  who  had 
also  revolted,  wished  to  prevent  the  passage;  but  the 
French  crushed  them  at  Hanau,  and  re-entered  upoo 
the  territory  of  the  empire  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1813.  The  end  of  this  campaign  was  almost  as  disad- 
vantageous as  that  of  the  preceding.  The  nations  had 
risen  with  one  consent  to  burst  their  bonds  of  enslave* 
nient ;  and  France  was  to  be  menaced  within  its  owa 
territories.  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
November. 

The  allied  sovereigns  conducted  their  victorious  ar- 
mies towards  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  before 
resuming  hostilities,  they  resolved  once  more  to  offer 
peace  to  the  emperor  of  France.  The  basis-of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  were,  that  France  should  return  to  her 
natural  limits;  and  that  the  independence  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain,  should  be  guaranteed. 
But  it  did  not  suit  the  lofty  ambition  of  Napoleon,  to 
occupy  a  throne, the  %lQry  of  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  was  tarmsbed;  tS^^  t.^xT«»o'l  >^  ^v^\!uei&^ 
were  rejected. 
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'  The  allied  monarchs,  haTiag  now  determiaeil  to  in- 
vade FraDce,  published  on  tha  1st  of  December,  a 
manifesto  declaratory  of  their  principles  and  conduct. 
"  Victory,"  they  aaid,  "  bad  conducted  tliem  to  tlie 
banks  of  the  Kliine,  and  the  finit  use  which  they  made 
of  it,  Has  to  ofler  peace.  They  desired  that  Prance 
should  be  great  aud  powerful,  because  in  a  stai«  of 
greatness  and  strength,  she  constituted  one  of  the 
t'oundatioDd  of  the  social  edifice.  They  offered  to  con' 
firm  to  the  French  empire  an  esteotof  territory  which 
France,  under  kings,  never  knew.  They  desired  a  state 
of  peace,which,  by  resloring  a  just  equilibrium  of  power, 
might  preserve  their  people  from  the  uumberless  calam- 
ities which  bad  overwhelmed  Furope  for  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and  they  were  determined  Dot  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  that  great  object  was  secured."  The  allied 
armies  now  pai^sed  tlie  frontiers  of  FrancCi  and  spread 
themselves  through  Alsace  and  FranchecomLe,  without 
meeting  with  any  resistance  that  deserved  the  uame. 

Buonaparte,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  make  every 
preparation  for  the  approaching  campaign.      He  im- 

Eiosed  additional  tases;  he  obtained  from  the  senate  a 
ery  of  300,000  men,  and  sent  special  commi&sioaers 
with  authority  to  organize  the  raeaus  of  defence  in  all 
the  military  divisions.  By  day,  he  was  incessantly 
engaged  in  actively  reviewing  troo|)s,  inspecting  stores, 
and  all  the  preparations  for  a  desperate  resistance.  By 
night,  the  lights  were  seen  to  glimmer  late  and  long  in 
the  windows  of  his  apartments  in  the  Tuileries.  Be 
appeared  publicly  among  the  national  guard  with  liia 
empress  and  iafaut,  and  announced  that  being  about  to 

Elace  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  committed  to 
is  good  citizens  of  Paris  the  security  of  hia  capital,  his 
wife,  and  his  child. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1814,  Napoleon  left  Paris, 
At  the  moment  of  bis  departure,  to  put  bis  troops  iu 
motion,  the  two  armies  of  Schwartzenberg  and  BlucUer 
were  upon  the  point  of  elTecting  their  juoctiou  in 
Champagne,  and  he  hastened  to  attack  them.  General 
Maison  wbs  instructed  to  stop  the  career  of  Bernadotte 
rn  Belgium  ;  Augereau,  llie  AusCrians  at  Lyons  ■,  Som,\.\., 
■■"•■■  -    ■"      mM*^  - 
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was  to  defend  Italy ;  and,  the  empire,  although  assailed 
at  its  centre,  still  extended  its  vast  armies  to  the  heart 
of  Germany,  hy  its  garrisons  heyond  the  Rhine. 

Napoleon  did  not  despair  of  expelling,  by  means  of 
a  powerful  military  re-action,  this  host  of  enemies  froB 
France,  and  even  of  again  turning  the  tide  of  fortoae 
in  his  tavour.  Arrived  at  Chalons,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  he  undertook  the  command  of  such  an  any 
as  he  had  heeu  able  to  assemble,  and  which  did 
not  consist  of  more  than  70,000  men,  Xo  militaij 
chief,  however,  understood  better  than  he,  that  victory 
docs  not  depend  upon  numerical  superiority  in  general, 
hut  on  the  art  of  obtaining  such  a  superiority  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Bluchcr  had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Brienne,  wheft 
the  alert  niovenioments  of  Buonaparte  took  him  bysar* 
prise,  lie  was  at  table  with  his  staff,  at  the  chateao, 
when,  all  at  once,  a  horrible  tumult  was  heard.  Tb€ 
Russian  cavalry  were  driven  in  by  those  of  Napoleon, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  Ney  attacked  the  villpge; 
while  a  (mhIv  of  I^Veiich  grenadiers,  who  had  entered 
the  park,  threatened  to  make  prisoners  of  all  who  were 
in  the  chateau.  Blucher  and  his  staff,  howeverthough 
witli  great difiiculty,  made  their  escape  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Uussians  defended  the  village  with  success; 
the  Kozacks  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  forces  in  the  park ; 
and  Buonaparte,  in  turn,  was  ex|K>sedto  the  most  immi- 
i:ent  peril.  Men  were  killed  by  his  side,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  his  sword  in  his  own  defence.  At  this 
moment,  his  attention  was  engaged  by  the  sight  of  a 
tree,  under  which,  he  used,  when  a  school -boy,  at 
Brienne,  to  perusa  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered*'  of  Taaso. 
Had  circumstances  permitted  a  brief  remission  of  the 
contiict,  with  what  feeling  and  sentiments  would  Na* 
iioleon  have  contemplated  the  mighty  changes  in  his 
fortune,  which  intervening  years  had  produced ! — ^Tfae 
village  having  caught  fire,  was  burnt  to  the  groaQd, 
and  Blucher  retreated. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  Blucher,  strongly  reinforced 
from  the  grand  army,  attacked  the  line  of  the  French, 
and  after  hard  fighting  during  the  whole  day,  compelled 
them  to  retreat  across  tW  tS\«, 
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Buoniparte  retreated  to  Troves,  where  he  formed  a 
junction  with  his  old  guards,  and  immediately  deter- 
mined to  march  against  Blucher^  who  was  marching 
upon  Paris,  by  the  Marne.  But  in  order  to  conceal  his 
intention,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  of  his  forces  to 
alarm  the  Austrians,  with  an  attack  upon  their  right 
wing«  Having  deceived  Schwartzeuberg  by  this  feint, 
be  evacuated  Troyes,  leaving  Victor  and  Oudinot  to 
oppose  the  Austrians,  while  he  directed  an  attack  upon 
Blucher. 

Napoleon  had  to  traverse  a  country  full  of  natural 
obstacles  of  every  kind,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
unfavourable  weather;  but  by  dint  of  perseverance,  be 
effected  his  forced  march,  and  on  the  10th  of  February, 
came  up  with  the  enemy,  who  were  pressing  forward  to 
Paris  with  the  most  careless  haste.  Sacken  led  the 
advance ;  the  Russian  general  Alsafieff  followed ;  and 
Blucher  himself  brought  up  the  main  body. 

Buonaparte  fell  upon  the  central  division  of  Alsafieff, 
and  completely  routed  it.  He  then  attacked  Sacken, 
and  having  cut  off  one  fourth  of  his  division,  compelled 
him  to  retreat  to  Chateau  Thierry.  At  this  village, 
Sacken  was  joined  by  general  d'Yorck  and  Prince 
William  of  Prussia ;  but  still  unable  to  make  a  stand, 
he  could  only  secure  a  retreat  by  destroying  the  bridge 
over  the  M&rne. 

Blucher,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  hastened  to  the 
support  of  his  van-guard,  suddenly  found  himself  in  the 
front  of  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon,  which  was  so 
numerous  as  to  make  a  retreat  on  his  part  indbpensable ; 
and  this  he  effected  with  admirable  skill. -^Tnis  expe- 
dition of  the  Marne  is  always  accounted  one  of  Na- 
poleon's greatest  es;ploits« 

Schwartzenberg,  naving  learnt  the  misfortunes  on  the 
Marne,  pushed  forward  from  three  directions  on  the 
capital,  and  dispatched  forces  from  his  right  to  threaten 
Napoleon's  rear.  Leaving  the  pursuit  of  Blucher,  the 
emperor  countermarched  on  Meaux,  and  marching  from 
thence  to  Guignes,  he  joined  the  army  of  Oudinot  and 
Victor,  and  found  the  reinforcements  which  he  had 
ordereil  from  Spain.  With  this  aiui^fV^^AKonsL^^^ 
offeosife,  and  with  considerable  success. 

2  Y 
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• 

Alarmed  by  the  near  approach  of  their  formidable 
enemy,  the  allies  sent  a  message  to  Napoleon,  to  ex- 
prtMis  their  surprise  at  his  offensive  operations,  since 
they  had  given  orders  to  their  ministers  at  Chatillon,to 
sign  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  on  the  terms  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  Caulainconrt.  But  Buonaparte, 
instead  of  honouring  them  VFith  a  reply,  pursued  bis 
advantages,  and  recovered  the  bridge  at  Mantereau, 
aft  or  a  desperate  attack.     Daring  this  action »  the  enr 

{>eror  delighted  his  soldiers,  by  pointing  several  gon 
liniself ;  and  when  the  balls  of  the  enemy  begtnniog 
to  thicken  around,  they  expressed  their  concern  for  hn 
safety,  he  ridiculed  their  fears,  and  exclaimed :  "  Go, 
my  children,  the  ball  is  not  cast  that  is  to  kill  me.'' 
Buonaparte  succeeded  in  .taking  the  place. 

Blucher,  having  recruited  his  troops,  bad  mo?ed 
southward  to  M6ry,  a  town  situate  at  tae  north-east  of 
Troycs,  to  which  place  the  allied  monarchs  had  i^n 
removed  their  head  quarters.  Here  he  was  furiously 
attacked  by  the  troops  of  Buonaparte,  but  he  suc« 
ceedcd  in  keeping  possession  of  the  town. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  allies,  at  which 
Blucher,  with  his  wonted  ardour,  proposed  an  imme- 
diate action  with  Buonaparte.  But  the  Austrian 
commander  determined  on  a  general  retreat,  as  far  as 
the  line  between  Nancy  and  Langres,  in  order  to 
support  his  detachments  at  Dijon,  which  began  to  be 
threatened  by  Augereau,  whose  army  had  been  rein- 
forced. Blucher,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  re-establish 
his  head-quarters  on  the  Marne,  where,  strengthened  by 
an  army  which  was  approaching  from  Flanden,  he 
might  resume  his  advance  upon  Paris,  if  Buonaparte 
should  pursue  the  Austrians  to  the^nth. 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  Napoleon  sent  a  reply  to 

the  letter  of  the  allies,  which  related  to  the  negociatioos 

for  peace ;  but  as  it  was  addressed  exclusively  to  the 

emperor  of  Austria,  it  was  at  first  resolved  that  no 

rejoinder  should  be  made.     Afterwards,  however,  in 

order  to  gain  time  for  the  junction  of  several  divisions 

.  of  the  army,  it  was  determined  to  accept  the  offer  for 

a  suspension  of  bQ^l\\\\ivt^,%xv^VSEi^.  wxtf^^^^lAcUtenstein 

was  sent  to  t\ie  \iead-c^^tUn»  o^ ^^\i«^^«^,\jRi  \x«t&.^ 

ao  armistice. 
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On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  the  French  bombarded 
Troyes,  and  on  the  24th,  entered  the  town  as  victors. 
The  sick  and  the  wounded  that  had  been  left  behind  by 
the  allies  were  dragged  forth  to  grace,  or  rather  disgrace 
the  triumph  of  Napoleon  ;  and  a  French  nobleman, 
who  had  hoisted  tne  white  cockade^  was  tried  by  a 
military  commission,  and  shot. 

It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen,  whose  country  has  been 
for  ages  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  invasion,  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  miseries  which  were  inflicted  upon  France, 
during  this  sanguinary  contest  between  Napoleon  and 
the  allies.  The  soldiers,  on  both  sides,  driven  to  des- 
peration by  fatigue  and  hardship,  committed  the  most 
brutal  excesses  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  peasants,, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  fled  to  caves  and  woods 
for  refuge,  where  the  latter  died  of  hunger  and  cold  ; 
and  whence  the  former,  collecting  into  small  bodies, 
pillaged  the  convoys  of  both  armies,  and  cut  off  the 
wounded  and  stragglers.  The  allies  were  indifierent  to 
the  general  claims  of  humanity ;  the  French  to  the  ties 
of  country  and  language.  Towns  and  villages  were 
burnt  to  the  ground  ;  farms  wasted  and  plundered  ; 
and  the  abodes  of  industry  and  comfort  converted  into 
heaps  of  ruin.  Wolves  and  other  savage  animals 
were  multiplied  in  the  line  of  desolation ;  and  the  grave 
itself  ceased  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  dead.  Thus 
were  the  evils  which  France  had  inflicted  upon  others, 
retaliated  upon  herself.  Thus,  in  the  righteous  retri- 
butions of  Providence,  **  with  what  measure  she  had 
meted  unto  others,  it  was  meted  to  her  again." 

Notwithstanding  the  successes  of  Buonaparte,  where 
he  was  able  to  command  in  person,  the  clouds  of  mis- 
fortune began  to  thicken  around  him.  Murat  revolted 
to  the  Austrians.  Augereau  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
Franche  Comt^,  and  to  fall  back  under  the  walls  of 
Lyons.  Hamburg  was  blockaded  by  the  allies  under 
Benningsen.  Bulow  and  Winzingerode  effected  a 
junction  with  Blucher,  and  thus  strengthened  the  army 
of  that  veteran  chief.  Wellington  was  approaching 
from  the  south-west  frontier  with  hb  victorious  bands ; 
while  in  the  west,  the  standard  of  the  Bo\n\^o\i^  ^^5^ 
erected^  and  the  royalists  flocked  to  \l  m  cxo^^% 
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In  the  moan  time,  the  neg;ociations  of  Cbatillon 
were  renewed,  but  without  success ;  and  the  sword  of 
destruction  was  again  unsheathed. 

Napoleon  now  determined  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Blucher,  as  the  most  active  and  formidable  general  of 
the  allies.  For  this  purpose,  be  advanced  by  forced 
marches  to  La  Iferte  Gaucher;  but  the  Prussian 
general,  who  united  wariness  to  courage,  had  retreated 
to  Soi^sons,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Russians. 
Buonaparte  commanded  the  town  to  be  carried  by 
storm  at  all  risks;  but  the  courage  of  the  besieged 
repelled  every  assault,  and  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  troops.  He  then  made  an  attack  upon  the 
left  wing  of  Blucher's  army,  which  was  strongly  posted 
l>etwixt  the  village  of  Craonne,  and  the  town  of  Laofi. 
The  contest  was  bloody  but  undecisive,  aad  terminated 
in  the  withdrawment  of  Blucher  to  Laoa,  v?hteh  that 
cencral  considered  as  a  more  favourable  field  of  action. 
II ere,  upon  the  0th  and  10th  of  March,  the  fight  was 
renewed  ;  but  the  emperor  was  repulsed  almost  at  every 

Iioiiit,  and  having  lost  about  10,000  men,  retired  upon 
lheims,which  he  carried  by  assault. 

M'hile  Napoleon  was  thus  occupied  with  Blucher, 
his  marshals  Oudiuot  and  Gerard,  whom  be  had  left 
with  25,000  men,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  Aube  by  Schwartzenberg,  were  defeated  by  the 
Austrians,  and  compelled  to  retreat  upon  the  great  road 
to  Paris.  At  this  important  crisis.  Messieurs  de 
Polignac  brought  intelligence  to  the  allies,  that  a  con- 
federacy, with  Talleyrand  at  its  head,  had  been  formed 
in  the  capital,  to  destroy  the  imperial  government,  and 
to  unite  all  parties  in  promoting  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  This  information  strengthened  the  deter- 
mination of  the  allies  to  march  upon  Paris.  Napoleon, 
having  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his  generals,  left  Kheims, 
and  hastened  to  Epernay,  where  he  was  informed  that 
the  allies  had  retreated  in  alarm  to  Troyes,  and  that 
they  were  probably  about  to  retreat  to  Laugres.  De- 
lighted with  this  intelligence,  he  advanced  to  Arcis, 
which  had  been  evacuated  at  his  approach.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  lo^vi\,\^  ^\\»\\i>  oa  which  some  few 
squadrons  of  cavaXry  w^xe  «»^^xi  \si^\i«w*\\s\.^-^\s5^isiM^ 
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these  was  posted  the  division  of  the  Prince  of  Wir- 
tembergf  while  the  mass  of  the  army  was  drawn  up 
still  further  in  the  rear.  The  French  cavalry  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  light  troops  of  the  allies ;  but  as 
these  were  supported  by  whole  regiments,  and  by 
cannon,  the  attack  was  abortive,  and  they  were  driven 
back  upon  the  town,  before  the  infantry  could  march 
out  to  support  them.  Napoleon,  perceiving  the  error, , 
drew  his  sword,  threw  himself  among  the  cavalry,  ral- 
lied their  broken  ranks,  and  checked  the  enemy  by  an 
impetuous  charge.  This  encounter  afforded  time  for 
the  infantry  to  arrive ;  but  the  still  superior  number  of 
the  allies,  rendered  them  assailants  at  all  points.  Arcis 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  of  the  besiegers,  and  dark- 
ness separated  the  combatants.  In  the  course  of  the . 
night,  the  emperor  was  joined  by  Oudinot,  Gerard,  and 
Marmont,  but  he  feared  to  renew  the  fight,  and  re- 
treated along  both  sides  of  the  Aube. 

Napoleon,  badly  supported  by  his  generals,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  allied  armies,  conceived  the  bold  de- 
sign of  marching  upon  St  Dizier,  in  order  to  close  the 
outlet  of  the  enemy  from  France.  This  bold  and  finely 
conceived  march,  alarmed  for  a  moment  the  generals 
who  commanded  the  confederated  armies,  to  whom  it 
«hut  out  the  chance  of  retreat ;  but,  stimulated  by  secret 
encouragement,  they  boldly  advanced  upon  Paris.  On 
the  25th,  they  drove  back  the  corps  of  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  which  were  hastening  to  the  aid  of  Buonaparte ; 
and  near  La  Fere  Champenoise,  a  large  convoy  of  provi- 
sions and  ammunition,  escorted  by  5000  men,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  fell  into  .their  hands.  Arriving  near  Paris 
on  the  29th,  the  allies  posted  themselves  from  the  wood  ^ 
of  Vincennes  to  the  left,  to  Montmartre  on  the  right. 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  sent  a  proclamation,  inviting 
the  citizens  to  concur  with  the  allies  in  establishing  a 
pacific  government,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected,  and 
on  the  30th,  Marmont  and  Mortier,  joined  by  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris,  occupied  a  position  on  the  heights  of 
Belleville.  After  a  severe  contest  on  the  30th,  in 
which  the  Parisians  lost  4000  men,  and  the  allies, 
from  having  to  attack  batteries  and  redoubts,  about 
twice  that  number,  it  was  perceived  that  the  deC^\i<(^*^ 
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of  the  capital  could  no  loager  be  mntaioed.  Marshal 
Marmont  dispatelied  a  flag  <^  truce  to  Barclay  de  ToUy, 
rec|ue8ting  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  arrange  the 
terms  on  which  the  city  should  be  surrendered.  These 
were  speedily  settled ;  and  in  the  evening  Count  Nes- 
selrode,  the  Kassian  minister,  entered  Paris.  'When 
night  fell,  the  multiplied  (ires  that  gleamed  from  the 
heights  on  which  the  victors  bivouacked,  indicated  to 
the  inhabitants  the  formidable  number  of  the  foes  into 
whose  hands  they  had  fallen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dlst,  the  allied  princes  rode 
into  Paris  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  The  Parisians, 
in  accordance  with  the  fickleness  of  their  character, 
and  to  give  a  grace  even  to  submission,  received  the 
em|)eror  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  the 
most  rapturous  plaudits*  The  progress  of  these  mo- 
narchs  resembled  that  of  sovereigns  returned  from  the 
field  of  conquest,  and  entering  their  own  capitals  ia 
triumph.  Even  at  their  first  entrance  within  the  bar- 
riers, the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
move  forward ;  but  before  they  bad  reached  the  gate  of 
St.  Martin,  there  was  a  moral  impossibility  of  proceed- 
ing :  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  seemed  to  be  assem- 
bled at  one  spot.  They  hailed  their  conquerors  as 
deliverers;  "  Long  live  the  emperor  Alexander,  Long 
live  the  king  of  Prussia,"  were  the  loud  and  cordiid 
acclamations  that  were  reiterated  on  every  side.  The 
procession  lasted  several  hours,  during  which  50,000  of 
the  eliie  of  the  army  filed  along  the  boulevards,  exhi- 
biting a  forest  of  bayonets,  and  preceded  by  cavalry 
of  every  description.  After  making  the  circuit  of  half 
.^f  Paris,  the  monarchs  halted  in  the  Champs  £ly8^; 
and  the  troops  having  passed  in  review  before  them, 
were  dismissed  to  their  respective  quarters. 

The  emperor  of  Russia,  in  concert  with  his  ally,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  now  issued  a  declaration,  expressing  his 
purpose  not  to  treat  with  Buonaparte,  or  any  of  his  family; 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  France  under  its  legitimate 
kings ;  and  to  recognize,  and  guarantee  whatever  con- 
stitution the  French  should  adopt.  On  the  Ist  of  April, 
the  senate  assembled,  pursuant  to  an  extraordinary  con- 
Yocation;  and  Talleyrand  was  appointed  president.  A 
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provisional  goyernment  was  formed;  the  dynasty  of 
Buonaparte  subverted ;  a  new  constitution  framed ;  and 
Louis  XVIII.  acknowledged  as  legitimate  sovereign. 
While  these  extraordinary  measures  were  being 
transacted  in  Paris,  Napoleon  bad  abandoned  bis  march 
upon  St.  Dizier,  and  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Paris;  but  on  reaching  an  inn  at  a  few 
miles  distance  from  the  capital,  he  was  informed  of  the 
convention  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  allies. 
He  turned  aside  therefore  to  Fountainbleau,  where 
further  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  the  defection  of 
his  senate,  and  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown.  After  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  prolong  his  power,  by  proposing 
to  resign  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  allies  compelled  him 
to  an  unconditional  abdication.  On  the  11th  of  April, 
1814,  he  renounced  for  himself  and  his  children,  the 
throne  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  in  exchange  for  bis 
vast  sovereignty,  received  the  dominion  of  Elba,  a 
petty  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  On  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  imperial 
guards.  Such  of  them  as  could  be  collected  were  drawn 
out  in  review  before  him.  The  parting  sight  of  these 
companions  of  his  victories  deeply  affected  him ;  tears 
dropped  from  his  eyes,  and  his  features  exhibited  emo- 
tions of  tenderness  that  they  were  seldom  known  to 
reveal.  **  I  cannot  embrace  you  all,'*  said  he,  **  but  I 
embrace  your  general,"  (he  pressed  the  general  to  his 
bosom.) — **  Bring  hither  the  eagle'* — (he  embraced  the 
standard,  and  concluded,) — Beloved  eagle,  may  the 
kisses  I  bestow  on  you  long  resound  in  the  hearts  of 
the  brave! — Adieu  my  children, — Adieu,  my  brave 
companions, — Surround  me  once  more — Adieu."  The 
soldiers  appeared  drowned  in  grief,  and  Napoleon 
retired. 

Thus  fell  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  name  for 
twice  seven  years  had  filled  the  world  with  wonder  and 
astonishment ;  and  thus  was  terminated  a  war,  the  most 
distinguished  by  its  vicissitudes,  and  the  most  important 
in  its  results,  that  the  annals  of  history  record. 

At  the  peace  which  followed,  Alexander  visited 
England,  and  amongst  a  succession  of  f6tes  given  upon 
the  occasion,  dined  with  the  prince  regent,  and  \S^^ 
king  of  Prussia,  at  the  guild-baW  ot  Coyiv^ow. 
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On  tiiG  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  Bussia 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and 
I'russia,  in  M'liich  the  contracting  parties  agreed  to 
maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  excluded  hinoi  from 
the  tlirone,  and  to  enforce  the  decree  of  outlawry 
against  him. .  They  also  engaged  that  each  of  them 
should  keep  constantly  in  the  tield  an  army  of  150,000 
men  ;  and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by  commoa 
consent.  Such,  however,  was  the  rapidity  of  Napoleon's 
movements,  that  the  battle  of  ^Vaterloo  was  fought, 
l)ef<)rc  the  Russians  could  have  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing their  quota  of  forces  into  the  fieia. 

On  the  2mh  of  September,  1815,  the  three  allied 
sovereigns,  namely,  those  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, entered  into  a  treaty  at  Paris,  which  received  the 
name  of  the  ''  iloly  Alliance."  In  this  remarkable 
document,  the  high  contracting  parties  declared  their 
resolution  to  take  for  their  sole  guide,  both  in  their 
domestic  administrations  and  foreign  relations,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ  their  Saviour.  But 
subsequent  events  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  resolution 
to  support  the  authority  of  each  other  against  any  re- 
volutionary movement  in  their  own  dominions,  w^as  the 
real  object  of  this  unusual  and  mystical  combination  of 
|x>tentates. 

During  the  peace  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  emperor  Alexander  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  zealous  endeavours  to  improve  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  his  empire.  In  May,  1825,  he  met 
the  Polish  diet  at  Warsaw,  which  had  been  convoked  by 
his  command ;  and  having  opened  their  sittings  with  a 
speech,  directed  their  attention  to  such  measures  as  he 
considered  most  conducive  to  their  interests.  I>uring 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  he  was  employed  io  tra* 
versing  the  various  provinces  of  his  dominions.  Towards 
the  end  of  Autumn,  he  visited  the  Crimea.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  he  quitted  the  port  of  Sebastopol, 
after  having  carefully  inspected  it,  and  every  thing  qon- 
necte<l  with  the  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  On  his  way 
to  Bachetchcserai,  he  felt  a  slight  pain  in  his  heaci. 
which  he  attributed  to  his  having  taken  cold.  Ou  his 
return,  however « he  made  one  of  a  party  on  horseback 
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to  travel  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Azof.  He 
halted  at  Tangarod,  where  he  felt  himself  too  much  in- 
disposed to  proceed,  and  wrote  to  the  empress-mother^ 
announcing  nis  illness.  He  was  affected  with  feverish 
symptoms,  and  a  species  of  erysipelas  appeared  in  one 
of  his  legs.  This  latter  disorder  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  the  fever  immediately  arrived  at  a  very  alarming 
height.  On  the  18th,  there  was  some  improvement  of 
symptoms,  but  a  relapse  speedily  ensued.  He  became 
delirioas  on  the  27th,  and  on  the  first  of  December, 
expired.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  ordered  the 
blinds  of  his  window  to  be  thrown  open  ;  and  while  he 
gazed  upon  the  cloudless  sky  that  greeted  his  view,  bei 
exclaimed  :  "  What  a  lovely  day  !"  The  empress 
Elizabeth  had  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  journey, 
and  during  the  whole  pf  his  illness,  seldom  quitted  his 
pillow.  When  he  had  breathed  his  last,  she  washed 
the  countenance  and  .hands  of  him  she  had  loved  so  - 
well :  she  closed  his  eyes,  crossed  his  hands  on  his 
bosom,  and  then  fainted. 

Thus  died,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  the  emperor 
Alexander,  one  of  the  best  and  most  beloved  of  mo- 
narchs.  His  talents  were  highly  respectable,  his  temper 
equable  and  mild,  his  manners  affable  and  refined.  To 
his  mother  he  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  ;  and 
though  the  lax  morality  of  his  court  is  said  to  have 
seduced  him  from  the  strict  line  of  conjugal  fidelity,  the 
empress  Elizabeth  enjoyed  much  of  his  confidence,  and 
was  always  treated  by  him  with  kindness  and  respect. 
He  was  decidedly  the  friend  of  literature,  the  arts, 
and  every  moral  and  benevolent  institution  of  the 
age.  The  zealous  support  he  afforded  to  the  Russian 
Bible  Society,  is  a  proof  of  the  latter  remark.*  In 
his  conduct  towards  Napoleon,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  reign,  he  appeared  wanting  in  dignity  and  firmness; 
but  when  the  invasion  of  his  dominions  surrounded 
him  with  difficulties  and  perils,  he  rose  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  displayed  a  self-denial  and  decision  of  cha- 
racter that  have  seldom  been  excelled.  No  monarch  of 
modem  times  has  been  entrusted  with  more  extensive 

•  If  towards  the  clo«e  of  bis  reign  he,  in  some  measure,  witlvh^.lA  \\\^\  v\"^- 
port,  we  may  chtritably  impute  Uils  cban'^e  in  \i\a  co&^<3kc\,,  Vi  vV^^  vcv^'Q^'^\i^« 
of  evU  cooDsellort, 
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and  unlinrited  power ;  and  yet  perhaps  there  was  never 
a  prince  by  whom  power  was  less  abused.  £arly  in 
his  reign,  he  had  given  his  country,  in  a  manner,  a  new 
constitution  ;  re-organizing  the  senate,  and  limiting  the 
power  of  governors*  When  he  was  crowned  king  of 
I'olund  in  1815,  he  limited  his  own  authority,  granted 
legiblative  powers,  and  the  privilege  of  self- taxation 
to  the  Polish  senate,  and  a  representative  bi>dy  to  the 
people.  One  of  his  ukases  forbade  the  confiscation  of 
heieditary  property  in  Russia,  in  any  criminal  case 
whatever,  an  advantage,  until  his  reign,  enjoyed  only 
by  the  nobility.  His  proclamations,  during  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  breathed  a  spirit  of  coQciliation  and 
benevolence;  and  when  the  fortunes  of  Buonaparte 
were  humbled,  he  discovered  no  wish  to  trample  on 
his  once  proud  and  insulting  foe.  His  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  "  holy  alliance,*'  may  seem  to  have  indicated  a 
leaning  towards  despotic  measures;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  the  semi- barbarous  condition  of  the  sub- 
jects of  a  great  proportion  of  his  empire,  renders  them 
ill  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty.  In 
a  word,  if  he  has  not  all  the  glory  of  a  Peter  I.,  in 
originating  improvements,  he  has  the  honour  of  en- 
larging them  with  exemplary  patience  and  industry; 
and  if  he  never  pursued  the  ambitious  designs  oi  a 
Catherine,  with  regard  to  other  nations,  he  rescued 
his  own  country  from  the  grasp  of  lawless  ambition,  and 
took  the  lead  in  a  series  of  struggles  that  were  essen* 
tial  to  the  liberty  of  half  a  civilized  world. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  produced 
a  great  alarm  throughout  Europe ;  for  it  endangered 
the  internal  peace  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  might 
induce  a  change  in  the  whole  course  of  its  foreign  policy. 
This  alarm  was  at  first  increased  by  some  idle  rumours 
that  attributed  his  death  to  assassination ;  and  by  tUe 
opinions  which  were  entertained  of  the  character  of  his . 
supposed  successor,  the  grand-duke  Constfintine. 

It  was  not  until  the  7th  of   December,  that  the 

illness  of  Alexander  was  reported  at  Petersburg ;  and 

a  few   days  after,  the   principal   nobility,  ministers, 

generals,  and  a  gre^l  cxowd  of  people  assembled  in  one 

of  the  principal  cV\wTc\v^a,  \o  ^S!i<i\  \st«^^t^^^  V^tiqsqo. 
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very.  Before  divine  service  was  ended,  the  death  of 
the  emperor  was  announced,  and  the  church  was  filled 
with  weeping  and  lamentation.  The  grand-duke  Ni- 
cholas, having  disclosed  the  mournful  tidings  to  the 
em  press- mother,  called  together  the  guards  of  the 
palace,  and  took  before  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  emperor  Constantine  I.  The  guard,  all  the  com- 
manders of  corps,  together  with  the  general  staff, 
followed  his  example,  and  then  proceeded  to  receive  the 
oath  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison.  Duringthe  whole 
of  this  proceeding,  Constantine  was  at  Warsaw. 

The  senate  now  announced  to  Nicholas,  that  the  late 
emperor  had  deposited  with  them,  in  October,  1825, 
a  sealed  packet,  which  he  commanded  them  to  open  in 
case  of  his  death.  This  command  they  had  obeyed : 
and  they  had  found  that  the  packet  contained  a  letter 
of  Constantine,  in  which  he  renounced  the  succession 
to  the  throne,*  together  with  a  manifesto  of  Alexander 
which  ratified  this  act  of  renunciation,  and  declared 
Nicholas  heir  to  the  crown.  Documents  of  the  same 
tenour  had  been  deposited,  with  the  holy  synod,  the 
directing  senate,  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Ascension 
at  Moscow.  Nicholas,  however,  refused  to  act  upon 
these  instruments. 

In  the  mean  time,  Constantine  continued  to  live  at 
Warsaw  as  a  private  individual ;  and  sent  two  letters 
to  the  capital,  one  to  his  mother,  and  the  other  to 
Nicholas ;  in  both  which  he  adhered  to  the  renunciation 
of  the  throne.  After  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  Lad  been  taken  to  him,  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  purpose  ;  and  refused  to  accept  the  official 
documents  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  as  em- 
peror. Nicholas  then  consented  to  accept  the  imperial 
dignity ;  and  by  a  manifesto,  dated  the  24th  oi  De- 
cember, announced  his  accession,  and  communicated  to 
the  empire  the  documents  on  which  his  right  to  the  throne 
was  founded.  On  the  25th,  he  read,  in  the  senate,  the 
renunciation  of  the  crown  by  his  brother,  and  defiared 
that  he  accepted  the  throne.  He  was  immediately 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Russia.     On  the  26th,   the 

•  lo  conseqaeace  of  bb  baving  married  a  PoUah  Uv^y  Ql  itft  ^«ri  i^vi^Sm^ 
rank. 
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inanifesto  of  Nicholas  I.  was  published;  and  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  all  the  regiments  of  guards  were 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign. 
At  noon,  the  general  of  the  gaards  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  to  announce  that  the  oath  had  been  taken  by  the 
regiment  of  horse  guards,  as  well  as  by  several  other 
regiments  then  at  8t.  Petersburg.  But  iatelligenee  was 
soon  brought  that  four  officers  of  artillery  had  shown 
some  opposition,  and  had  been  placed  ander  arrest, 
though  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  had  taken  the  oath 
unanimously.  Immediately  afterwards,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  three  or  four  hundred  men  of  tfae  reginent 
of  Moscow,  had  quitted  their  barracks  witii  cokwfs 
flying,  and  had  proclaimed  Constantine  I.  These  men 
proceeded  to  the  square  of  Isaac,  where  they  were  sooa 
joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  people,  by  many  sol- 
diers of  the-  body  grenadier  regiment,  and  of  the 
marines  of  the  guard.  No  other  corps,  however,  took 
part  in  the  sedition,  and  the  number  of  the  revolters  did 
not  exceed  2,000. 

When  general  IVf  iradovitch  was  informed  of  Aese dis- 
orders, he  hastened  to  the  square,  but  was  imraedMitely 
shot  by  one  of  the  insurgents. 

The  emperor  then  appeared  among  them  unarmed, 
and  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them,  but  without  success^ 
At  length,  when  all  gentle  means  had  been  employed 
in  vain,  the  troops  and  artillery  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  rebels  were  soon  dispersed,  and  porsned 
in  all  directions. 

This  disturbance  was  supposed  to  have  been  part  of 
a  plot,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  attachment  to -the 
cause  of  Constantine,  was  to  procure  the  assassination 
of  the  whole  of  the^  imperial  family,  and  of  all  -tbrit 
should  adhere  to  their  canse.  A  special  commisdoii  of 
inquiry  was  therefore  instituted,  vrhich  is  vepofted 
to  have  quickly  discovered  the  nature  and  extent^ 
the  cpnspiracy,  and  the  names  of  those  who  wemmost 
active  m  Its  formation  and  -progress.  Nomerons  arrests 
and  several  executions  took  place;  and  the  emperor 
was  firmly  seated  on  his  throne. 
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NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  caused  the 
following  declaration  to  be  addressed  to  the  foreign 
ministers  at  his  court:  **  Called  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  dominions  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  emperor 
Nicholas  inherits  also  the  principles  which  directed  the 
policy  of  his  august  predecessor;  and  his  imperial 
majesty  has  therefore  gi^en  orders  to  his  ambassadors^ 
ministers,  and  agents  at  foreign  courts,  to  declare  to 
them,  that  earnestly  striving  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the  sovereign  whose  loss  he  deplores,  he  will  profess 
the  same '  fidelity  to  the  engagements  contracted  by 
Russia,  the  same  respect  for  all  rights  consecrated  by 
existing  treaties,  the  same  attachment  to  the  maxims 
which  ensure  the  general  peace,  and  of  the  bonds  that 
subsist  between  the  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
emperpr  confidently  hopes  from  them  the  same  dispo- 
sition to  maintain  the  relations  of  intimate  friendship^ 
and  mutual  confidence,  which,  having  been  established 
and  maintained  under  the  emperor  Alexander,  had  given 
to  Europe  ten  years  of  repose." 

In  the  year  1826,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia offered  their  services  to  mediate  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  but  without  effect.  The  three  powers 
therefore  entered  into  a  treaty,  according  to  which, 
they  engaged  to  furnish,  each  its  contingent  of  ships 
and  vessels  of  war,  to  be  sent  simultaneously  into  the 
Archipelago,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  hostilities,  and  of  mediating  between  the  belligerent 
parties.  Down  to  the  middle  of  1827,  however,  the 
Turkish  governor  refused  all  mediation ;  the  result  of 
which  was^  that  a  fleet  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  frigates  and  fire-ships,  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  Mediterranean^  with  the  view  of  •  en« 
forcing  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Egyptian  fleet,  .which  had 
been  for  some  time  cruising  io  the  Dardanelles,  weighed 
anchor  on  the  night  of  the  80th  of  September,  1827, 
from  the  port  of  Navarino,  in  order  to  tte<»\A  xk;^^ 
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niovements  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  agunst  the  Greeks. 
Admiral  CodringtoOy  who  commanded  the  allied  aqua* 
dron.  was  anchoring  at  Zante,  when  this  fleet  appeared 
off  the  coast  of  that  island,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
inhabitants,  A  parley  took  place,  and  the  Egyptiaoa 
returned  to  Navarino,  whither  the  admiral  had  dicecled 
them  to  shape  their  course.  After  remainiug  himself 
a  few  days  at  Zante,  he  sailed  for  Navariiio,  where  he 
was  to  be  joined  on  the  13th  by  admiral  the  choTalier 
de  Rigny  9  having  under  his  command  the  French  ships ; 
and  ou  the  15th,  by  the  Russian  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  count  Heyden.  The  combined 
fleets  arrived  in  the  port  of  Navarijra,  on  the  Slst  of 
October,  where  they  found  the  Turkish  ships  moorod 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  respective  force  of  the 
two  hostile  fleets  was  as  follows :— of  the  allies,  twenty- 
six,  sail,  including  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  corvettes^ 
and  schooners: — the  Turkish  armament  comprised 
seventy  sail  of  various  sises. 

Admiral  Codrington,  having  moored  ius  fleet  along- 
side that  of  the  enemy,  dispatched  one  of  his  pilots  in 
a  boat,  to  the  commandant  of  the  enemy's  squadiOB, 
to  express  to  him  his  earnest  desire  to  prevent  the  eff^ 
sion  of  blood,  but  at  the  same  time  to  demand  that 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  sliould  be  carried  into  effect 
No  sooner  had  the  boat  approached  near  to  the  Turkish 
admiral's  ship,  than  she  was  fired  upon,  and  the  pilot 
killed.  Soon  afterwards,  the  same  ship  fired  into  the 
Asia,  one  of  the  English  ships  of  the  line,  which  im- 
mediately returned  the  salutation,  and  in  a  little  time, 
the  action  became  general.  Thb  bloody  and  destructive 
battle  raged  for  four  hours,  and  the  scene  of  wreck 
and  ruin  which  presented  itself  at  its  termination,  was 
such  as*  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  Of  the  Turldsh 
fleet,  no  less  Uian  62  sail  were  burnt,  sunk,  or  driven-' 
on  shore  comiilete  wrecks;  and  from  a  statement  of 
the  Turkish  admiral,  it  appears  than  on  board  of  two 
line  of  battleships,  each  with  a  crew  of  860  men,  these 
were  killed*  in  the  one  ship  650,  and  in  the  other  400. 
The  loss  OB  the  part  of  the  British  consisted  of  75 
killed,  and  107  wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  Freuch^ 
43  were  killed,  and.  144  \<(oiaiadad\  thia  return  of  the 
.Russian  loss  is  unknoyrn. 
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After  the  action  had  subsided,  a  note  was  addressed 
to  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  commandera,  declaring, 
thnt  as  the  squadrons  of  the  allied  powers  did  not  enter 
N"avarino  with  a  hostile  intention,  but  only  to  lenew  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Turkish  fleet  propositions  which 
were  advantageous  to  the  Grand  Seignior  himself,  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  destroy  what  ships  of  the 
Ottoman  navy  remained  ;  but  that  if  one  shot  should 
be  again  fired  on  a  ship  or  boat  belonging  to  the  allied 
powers,  they  would  immediately  destroy  all  the  re- 
maining vessels,  as  well  as  the  forts  of  Nnvarino ;  and 
would  consider  such  act  of  hostility  as  a  format  de- 
claration of  the  Porte  against  the  three  allied  powers. 
The  Turkish  chiefs,  as  a  token  of  their  pacific  inten- 
tions, were  required  to  have  the  white  flag  hoisted  on 
all  the  forts  before  the  end  of  the  day,  and  to  give  a 
decisive  answer  before  sunset.  On  this  memorable 
occasion,  the  most  perfect  cordiality  prevailed  among 
tlie  allies.  The  French  and  Russian  squadrons  actively 
co-operated  ;  and  after  the  action,  mutual  ollScial  com- 
pliments passed  between  the  respective  admirals,  and 
acknowledgments  of  reciprocal  assistance  between  the 
officers  of  the  diflercnt  nations. 


War  v>itk  Turiey. 


TaB  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Xavarino  was  re- 
ceived at  Constantinople  on  the  5th  of  December,  and 
so  affected  the  Sultan  that  he  is  said  to  have  shot  him- 
self up  in  his  chamber  for  an  entire  day.  On  the  20th, 
a  Turkish  manifesto  was  published,  which  was  tilled 
with  complaints  against  the  allied  powers,  all  t)ie  causes 
of  which,  however,  were  traced  to  the  hostile  influence 
of  Ituasia,  whose  insolence  and  aggressions  were  dwelt 
on  in  the  most  severe  and  unmeasured  terms.  To  this 
manifesto,  a  demi-ollicial  answer  appeared  on  the  11th 
afMarchlU2K,  in  the  Russian  government  journnl,  and 
repeated  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  in  the   expanded 
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Turkey  lias  two  lines  of  defence,  equally  formi< 
dablo   by    nature,   and  strengthened    by    art.      Tk? 
more  advanced   is  the  line  of   the  Danube,    in  the 
course  of    which,    we  find    the  fortresses  of  Widin, 
Nikipoli,   Rustchuk,  and  Silistria  on  the  right,  aad 
Ghiurgevo,  and  Brahilov  (otherwise  Brabilof )   on  the 
left  bank.  The  second  and  inner  line  is  the  snowy  range 
of  the  Balkan,  which  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Camtchi,  to  the  sources  of  the  Maritza.     The  grand 
keys  of  the  Balkan  are  Varna  and   Shumla.     The 
former,  the  ancient  Odesius,  is  -situate  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  small  river  Pravadi,  or  Varna,  which  falls  into 
a  g;ulf  that  derives  its  name  from  the  fort.     It  is  very 
imperfectly  defended  by  art,  but  the  flat  and  marshy 
nature  of  tlie  surrounding  country  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  within  such  a  distance  of  its  walls  as 
to  make  a  battering  train  available  for  assault.  Shumla 
is  a  large  town,  whose  principal  defence  has  always 
been  its  entrenched  camp,  which  on  all  occasions  of 
emergency,  is  occupied  by  a  powerful  and  determined 
body  of  troops.     Silistria,  the  defence  of  which  exci- 
ted so  rorch  attention  during  the  war,  is  situate  in  the 
imniedialii  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube,  at  about  70 
miles  east  from  Rustchuk,  and  about  the  same  distance 
north  from  Shumla.  The  town  stands  in  a  sort  of  basin, 
surrounded  by  live  hills  of  considerable  height,  but 
not  near  enough  to  command  the  walls.     The  country 
round  is  covered  with  brush-wood,  and  cut  with  nume- 
rous ravines;  and,  indeed,  the  dense  forest  that  clothes 
the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  Balkan  from  Shumla, 
down  to  Pravadi,  and  thence  to  the  sea,  extends  along 
the  bank  of  the  Danube,  very  nearly  all  the  way  from 
Shumla  to  Silistria.    Bazarjik,  the  only  other  place  of 
considerable  note,  whose  name  became  familiar  to  our 
ears  during  the  struggle  between  the  tzar  and  the  Porte, 
lies  at  the  first  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  and  is  distant 
about  70  miles  from  the  place  where  the  Russian  army 
passed  the  Danube,  and  reckoning  from  the  south  side 
of  the  pontoon-bridge  at  lassatchi,  it  is  about  half-way 
to  Adrianoplc,  60  miles  from  Silistria,  and  25  from 
Varna  — llaving  thus  described  the  seat,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  narrate  the  Wd\T\%  ^^«ti\&  ^^  the  war. 
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On  the  7th  of  May,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  im- 
perial army  entiered  Turkish  Moldavia.  Jassy  was 
immediately  taken  possession  of ;  3,000  Kozackswere 
[Sent  forward  to  Bucharest,  which  they  entered  on  the 
lOth/and  a  body  of  14,000  men  crossed  the  Sereth,  a 
considerable  stream  which  falls  into  the  Danube,  near 
to  the  spot  where  the  Pruth  joins  that  river.  Galatz, 
a  fortress  between  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth,  was  taken 
without  resistance,  and  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  for  pressing  the  siege  of  Brahilov.  The  tren-' 
ches  were  opened  before  the  town  on  the  18th,  under 
the  direction  of  General  Wittgenstein,  who  comman- 
ded the  besieging  corps,  aided  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael. 

On  the  21st,  the  emperor  passed  the  Pruth,  and 
hastened  to  join  his  brother;  and  on  the  22nd,  a 
breaching  battery  was  unmasked  within  100  toises  of 
the  walls.  On  the  24th,  two  Turks  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  were  sent  back  to  the  town  with  a 
message  from  Nicholas,  that  no  conditions  of  surrender 
would  be  listened  to,  if  not  delivered  within  twelve  hours. 
It  cannot  however  be  supposed  that  the  Emperor  so 
miscalculated  the  enemy's  power  of  resistance,  or  his 
own  means  of  attack,  as  to  imagine  that  there  was  the 
smallest  chance  of  the  capture  of  Brahilov  within  the 
time  specified,  unless  extraordinary  measures  were  adop- 
ted to  bring  about  such  an  event.  It  would  be  still 
more  derogatory  from  the  character  of  the  emperor  to 
suppose  that  the  message  referred  to  was  a  piece  of 
empty  and  idle  gasconade.  We  are  justified  therefore 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  an  entrance  into  Bra- 
hilov was  sought  by  the  same  golden  key  which  was 
afterwards  employed  in  gaining  possession  of  Varna. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  Turkish  general 
did  not  offer  to  capitulate  for  more  than  twelve  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  message ;  nor  was  the  fortress 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians  until  the  19th  of 
June.  The  siege  of  Brahilov,  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
emperor  15,000  of  his  bravest  troops. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  imperial  troops,  in  three 
divisons,  passed  the  Danube,  and  after  taking  two  %a.t- 
risoDs^  adyanced  towards  the  three  i^uiXs&>  o^  N^\i\^ 
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th#  ctteoUon  of  the  eaipefor  was  cliiefl j  fixed — Silis- 
tria,  SbamU,  and  Varua.  On  the  lUh  of  July,  the 
left  wing  of  the  imiierial  army  had  reached  KaTam, 
a  sea-port  town,  about  25  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Vania»  while  the  advanoed  guard  were  pu^ed  forward 
to  the  latter  town.  On  the  same  day,  geno^  Rotb, 
OB  the  extreoM  right,  passed  the  Danube  at  Hirsova, 
kaif-wav  between  Brahilov  and  Silktria,  with  a  tiew 
to  the  siege  of  the  latter ;  and  the  diTision  of  the  cen- 
tre took  poBsesBioa  of  Baxarjik.  The  march  of  the 
Ausstans,  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  seems  to  have  been  very  little  opposed 
by  the  eaemy,  and  tliey  were  favoured  during  a  greater 
pSurt  of  U  with  fine  weather  and  tolerable  roads.  As 
they  advanced,  however,  to  the  mountain  ridge,  the 
detached  corps  of  the  Turks  concentrated  as  they  re- 
tired, and  on  the  Russians  reaching  Baaarjik,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  (iO,000  men,  but  not 
without  suffering  considerably  themselves. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  Varna  was  invested  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted;  on  the  20th,  the 
central  division  of  the  army  was  within  sight  of  Shumla, 
and  the  division  of  Roth  had  reached  the  heights  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Silistria.  The  investment  of 
these  three  important  fortresses,  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  completed  nearly  about  the  same  time. 

Up  to  the  end  of  September,  the  progress  of  the 
Russians  before  Varna  was  extremely  slow,  while-  the 
privations  which  they  endured  from  sickness,  and  the 
nrequeat  attacks  of  the  enemy,  were  very  great.  If 
to  tliese  had  been  added  a  deficient  supply  of  provi- 
sions, or  ammunition,  the  emperor  must  nave  retreated 
in  disgrace ;  bnt  the  destruction  of  the  Tarkish  fleet, 
by  leaving  the  Black  Sea  in  the  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sian admiral,  who  kept  up  a  constant  communication 
with  the  besieging  army,  prevented  a  termination,  which 
might  not  have  been  improbable,  had  the  **  untoward 
event"  of  Navarino  never  occurred. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  after  some  severe  skir- 
mishes) on  aJbtem^t  i^aa  made  to  storm  Vama^  wliich 
wwi  unsacoessEul  \  WV  oxi  t3[ift\C^«A  QoiudD^^^^laQMich 
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having  been  effecled  b  the  inner  wall  of  the  town,  a 
few  Kozacks  gained  admission,  thoue;b  almost  irame- 
diately  compelled  to  retire,  and  inspired  such  terror 
tulo  the  be:jicged,  ihat,  next  day,  tlie  garrison  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  Yussufi*  Pacha,  the  commander  of 
the  forces  of  the  town,  being  the  lirst  to  come  over. 
The  Gapitan  Pacha  retired  to  the  citadel  with  300 
followers,  whence  he  wa«  allowed,  two  days  after,  to 
retire  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

The  surrender  of  Vamaexcited  very  ^neral  surprise. 
It  scempd  extraordinary  that  a  garrison,  which  had 
bravely  repulsed  the  enemy  for  three  months,  should, 
OD  the  unsuccessful  irruption  of  a  few  Kozacks,  haTe 
all  at  once  come  to  a  resolution  to  lay  down  their  ants. 
We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  Turkey  Yussufl' 
was  deelared  a  traitor;  and  that  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  it  was  generally  supposed,  that  ia  the  aftair 
of  Varna,  Russian  gold  purchased  what  Russian  valour 
was  unable  to  achieve. 

On  the  '2nd  of  November,  Wittgenstein  made  a 
vigorous  etlbrt  to  capture  Silistrla,  by  caunaoading  it 
for  two  days  and  two  nights,  without  intarruption  ;  but 
this  effort,  like  those  that  had  preceded  it,  was  vain. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  weather  had  become  so  dread- 
fully bad,  that  tlie  troops  could  no  longer  remain  ex- 
posed to  it,  8uow  and  rain  fell  in  such  quantities  as 
to  lill  the  trenches,  and  the  ice  beginning;  to  appear  on 
the  Danube,  threatened  to  interrupt  the  commuuication 
with  the  left  bank. 

On  the  Idth  of  October,  the  Russians  began  to  retire 
from  Shumla  upon  Silistria,  followed  closely  by  the 
Turkish  troops.  The  retreat  is  described  as  disastrous  : 
most  of  the  guns  were  forced  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
^ater  part  of  the  horse  perished.  On  the  10th,  the 
Turks  attacked  the  Russian  rear-guard  nith  great  fury, 
in  a  woody  dehle,  near  a  village  named  Achdocoda. 
The  contest  was  fierce ;  but  the  Turks  were  at  last 
beaten  off,  and  the  Russians  effected  a  junction  with 
their  compatriots  at  Silistria. 
'  On  Uie  lOtb  of  Xovember,  every  hope  of  reducing 
iMlislria  being  abandoned,  the  divisions  of  Silistria  and 
'iliumU  re-crossed  the  Danube,  aai  &il«&  liiM'a'^^- 
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quartern,  the  former  fit  Bucharest,  and  the  latter  at 
I  assy.  Thus  terminated  the  first  campaign,  in  M'hlch 
Russia  acquired  the  possession  of  Brahilov,  one  of  the 
principal  keys  of  the  Danube  in  the  east,  and  Varna, 
the  principal  key  of  the  Balkan  in  the  south,  but  not 
witliout  a  most  prodigious  waste  of  both  money  and 
men. 

During  the  first  operations  of  the  second  campaign, 
which  opened  tardily,  from  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather,  the  Turks,  under  their  able  and  enterpising 
Grand  Vizier,  Redshid  Pacha,  conducted  their  affairs 
with  frreat  skill  and  valour:  but  the  superior  tactics 
and  resources  of  their  opponents,  at  length  prevailed. 
The  vizier  bad  left  the  entrenched  camp  before  Shumla, 
for  the  purpose  of  investing  Pravadi,  on  or  about  the 
24th  May,  1820.  Intelligence  of  this  movement  was 
communicated  to  general  Diebitsch,  the  Russian  com- 
raaitder-in-chicf,  before  Silistria,  on  the  4th  of  June ; 
and  on  the  5th,  he  proceeded,  by  an  unfrequented  route, 
to  intercept  the  vizier's  supplies  from  Shumla,  and  thus 
compel  hiiu  to  fight.  On  the  night  of  the  10th,  having 
been  previously  joined  by  10,000  men  under  lloth,  be 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  Turkish  rear.  The 
vizier  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
the  forces  opposed  to  him ;  and  though  their  approach 
determined  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pravadi,  he  com- 
menced his  retreat  upon  Shumla,  in  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  seriously  disputed.  The  combat  VFas  of 
the  most  sanguinary  description,  and  of  four  hours  du- 
ration. The  grand  Vizier  was  in  the  end  forced  to 
retreat,  or  as  the  Russian  chief  says,  to  flee  in  all  di- 
rections, abandoning  40  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  his 
ammunition  waggons,  h^  camp,  and  the  whole  of  his 
baggage;  and  leaving  2000  men  killed  on  the  field, 
with  15C0  prisoners. 

After  the  fall  of  Silistria,  the  opposition  of  the 
Turks  seems  to  have  been  but  feeble.  The  Russians 
having  passed  the  Balkan,  pursued  their  victorious  ca- 
reer to  Adrianople,  and  would  probably  have  brought 
the  war  to  a  close  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  itself, 
bad  not  the  Sultaxi,  \^^ck&d  b^  the  ambassadors  of  the 
foreign  powers,  seul  U>  \x^«X  "wv^^^  xiax*     ^^^^ajsa 
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was  floon  after  concluded  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  on  terms  which  do  credit  to  the  moderation  of 
Nicholas. 


CHAP.  TI. 
Polidi  Revolt, 


The  only  important  event  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas 
that  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  revolution  of  Poland. 
On  the  24th  of  October,  1830,  printed  hand-bills 
began  to  be  circulated  in  Warsaw,  calling  upon  the 
Poles  to  avenge  their  grievances,  and,  by  a  desperate 
effort,  to  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke.  Placards  were 
put  up,  on  the  night  of  the  same  day,  against  the  walls 
of  the  grand  duke  Constantine's*  pali^ce,  announcing 

*  ConBtantinr,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  appointed  Tleeroy  of  PulantI  bj 
Alexander.  In  disposition  and  character,  tie  appears  to  have  greatly  resembled 
bis  father  Pan),  as  the  following  anecdotes  will  sufficiently  prove: — 

He  frequently  placed  officers  ander  arrest,  fur  the  offence  of  leaving  a 
sinKle  button  oat  of  its  bole.  At  the  theatre  of  Petersburg,  his  principal 
occupation  was  to  espy  the  officers  of  his  own  regiment  of  Hulaos, :  and  if, 
through  th%  m^ans  of  his  glass,  he  thonght  he  percelveil  any  one  of  them,  wbo 
was  not  bound  op,  at  all  points,  in  the  strictest  conformity  with  his  latesl 
regnlationfl,  an  aid-de-camp  was  dispatched  to  the  offender,  with  orders  for 
bis  immediate  apprehension . 

One  day,  when  the  grand  duktf  was  on  parade  at  Warsaw,  he  perceived 
that  the  uniform  coat  of  one  of  bis  colonels,  who  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  him,  was  unbuttoned.  He  immediately  summoned  the  offender 
into  bis  presence,  and  demanded  how  be  bad  dared  to  appear  before  him  in 
dishabille.  The  colonel  ventured  to  observe,  that  not  being  strictly  on  duly, 
and  feeling  oppressed  by  the  heat,  be  did  not  expect  to  be  railed  to  account, 
because  his  coat  was  not  entirely  buttoned  np  to  his  neck.  This  reply  roustrd 
the  Ire  of  Constantine ;  he  applied  a  violent  blow  to  the  colonel's  face,  and 
ordered  him  to  prison.  On  the  following  day,  the  unhappy  man  committed 
suicide. 

On  another  occasion,  Constantine,  while  making  his  diurnal  inspection  of 
the  military  posts  of  Warsaw,  came  to  the  northern  gate,  where  the  sub- 
lieutenant, count  Weliopolsky,  commanded  the  piquet  un  duty.  The  young 
count  had  quitted  his  post  for  a  few  moments,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a 
stamped  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  all  petitions  to  the  giand  duke  were  com- 
manded to  be  written.  On  finding  him  absent  from  his  post,  Constantine 
was  seised  with  a  paroxysm  of  rn^e,  and  in  thai  nnhappy  temper  did  the 
poor  count  find  him,  when  he  returned  with  paper  In  his  band.  Not  content 
with  venting  his  anger  In  mere  abufle,  the  tyrant  struck  him  several  blows  ; 
and  on  his  attempting  to  excuse  himself,  by  explaining  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  he  instantly  ordered  him  to  receive  three  hnmired  lashes  in  his 
presence.  Ueliopolsky  lingered  some  days  from  the  eff^ts  of  this  brutal 
chastisement  and  died  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  country,  thus 
governed,  sbonld  engage  in  revolt  f 
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that  hj  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  that  hoase  would 
be  ''  to  ]et."  The  grand  duke  treated  this  indication 
of  popular  resentment  with  comparative  indifference; 
but  he  thought  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  conciliate  the 
attachment  of  the  Poles,  by  greater  condescension  and 

Sntleness  of  conduct  than  he  had  hitherto  displayed, 
e,  therefore,  appeared  in  public  more  frequently  than 
he  had  done  »ince  his  last  marriage,  and  entered  into 
familiar  conversation  with  persons  of  all  conditions. 
At  the  same  time,  he  deemed  a  few  precautions  pru- 
dent :  his  Russian  guard  was  increased ;  his  own 
Russian  regiment  put  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness 
for  action  ;  the  number  ol  his  spies  was  connderably 
multiplied,  and  the  ordinary  price  of  their  services 
doubled.  The  excitement,  however,  becoming  general, 
Constantino  determined  to  resort  to  acts  of  severi^,  m 
order  to  effect  its  early  soppression.  Thirty  stndents 
of  ihe  university  were  arrested,  under  suspicion  of  being 
among  the  chief  promoters  of  a  general  conspiracy, 
and  a  military  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
them,  and  report  to  ihe  grand  duke  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  Far  from  denying  the  truth  of  the 
charge  of  seditious  designs  brought  against  them,  these 
intrepid  youths  admitted  the  reality  of  all  the  facts 
upon  which  they  were  questioned,  and  told  the  president 
of  the  commission,  general  Roznietzki,*  that  if  their 
plans  had  succeeded,  they  would  have  hanged  him  as 
a  traitor  to  his  country,  in  the  principal  square  of 
AVarsaw.  They  were  all  sent  to  Petersburg,  there  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th,  a  party  of  yonng  v^n, 
accompanied  by  thirteen  students,  all  armed  with 
pocket-pistols  and  daggers,  proceeded  to  the  gntnd 
duke's  country-house,  at  Belvedere,t  where  they  ob- 
tained admission  by  killing  two  sentinels,  and  over- 
powering all  who  came  in  their  way.  Some  of  ttie 
conspirators,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  the  chateau,  and  the  grand  duke's  habits 


*  RoznictBkt  had  passed  over  to  the  Ra»hiit|\iUb  foar  recimenta,  dirint 
Napoletui'i  Wut  «ampft\^. 

t  About  two  mUcs  from  YT^iTtvEi, 
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of  living  iu  it,  thea  pushed  forward,  dagger  in  hand,  to 
his  closet,  for  ibe  purpose  of  dispatching  bioi  without 
loss  of  time.  The  griuid  duke,  however,  on  hearing 
the  noise  occasioned  by  their  entrance,  immediately 
locked  his  door,  and  then  jumped  out  of  a  window  into 
the  garden,  and  ran  tuwurdB  a  camp  formed  by  bis  own 
regiment,  half-way  on  the  road  between  Belvedere  and 
Warsaw.  Here  he  found  his  soldiers  defending  them~ 
selves  against  anotlier  parly  of  about  150  ooufeilerates, 
who  liad  attacked  them  suddenly,  and  with  snch  vigour, 
as  to  throw  the  whole  camp  into  confusiua.  The  grand 
duke,<  not  knowing  the  number  of  his  assailants,  ordered 
hia  regiment  to  retire,  and  left  them  masters  of  the  field, 
of  two  pieces  cannon,  and  a  goodly  number  of  arms  with 
ammunition.  The  victors,  on  their  return  to  Warsaw, 
findingthewholepopulacereadyforaction,  divided  them 
into  different  parties,  and  themselves  into  companies, 
each  of  which  led  the  people  to  the  difierent  stations 
of  the  Russian  garrison.  One  of  these  parties  pro- 
ceeded to  the  arsenal,  which  being  guarded  chiefly  by 
PoJiah  soldiers,  was  speedily  taken,  and  the  immense 
(juaotity  of  muskets  and  sabres  it  contained,  distributed 
to  the  people.  The  conspirators,  having  thus  become 
possessed  of  the  implements  of  war,  soon  cleared'tho 
whole  city  of  the  Russians,  and  remained  masters  of 
the  place.  Some  Polish  detachments,  who  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  revolt,  refused  to  give  up  tlieir  arms 
tu  the  people,  were  massacred  as  traitors.  Forty-one 
colonels  or  mtyors  were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  troops  in  obedience.  Particular  search  was  made 
for;,  ganeral  Roziiietski ;  but  he  was  no  where  to  be 
found,  having  made  bis  escape  in  disguise.  The 
movement  ceased  to  have  the  character  of  a  mere  con- 
spiracy, and  a  universal  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wataaw  took  place. 

The  prisons  m  Warsaw,  which  had  been  lately  filled 
with  the  victims  of  Russian  espionage,  were  thrown 
open,  and  their  inmates  instantly  prepared  to  assist  in 
their  country's  cause.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th, 
40,000  Poles  were  equipped  for  the  field,  independent 
of  the  regular  Polish  regiments,  which  soon  after 
fbrinwl  M  May  of  no  uoiMpowPK  ItinA.    ^ftgwaiMite; 
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the  houses  lately  occupied  by  the  Kussians,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  populace,  who  broke  every  article  of 
furuiture,  throwing  the  fragmeots  out  of  the  windows, 
into  the  streets.'  The  grand  duke's  late  spies  were 
hunted  with  determined  perseverance,  and  some  of 
them  being  dragged  forth  from  their  hiding-places, 
were  massacred  in  the  streets.  Among  these  was 
Markotf,  Constantine  s  barber,  a  wretch  who  had  en- 
riched himself  by  turning  informer  against  his  other 
customers,  and  reporting  to  his  patron  not  only  what  be 
saw  aud  beard,  but  abundance  of  invention  besides. 
His  furniture  was  entirely  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
splendid  house  his  ill-earned  riches  had  enabled  him 
to  raise. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Warsaw  necessarily  re- 
mained, for  a  few  days,  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion.  Some  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  however, 
assembled  at  last,  to  consult  on  what  ought  to  be  done. 
They  first  sent  a  deputation  to  the  .grand  duke,  who 
had  encamped  with  his  Kussians  a  few  miles  from 
^rarsaw,  requesting  that  he  would  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Russian  movement;  and  upon  receiving 
his  refusal,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  form  a  provi- 
sional government,  and  to  adopt  other  measures,  which 
the  crisis  of  affairs  seemed  to  .  prescribe.  A  kind  of 
national  guard  was  formed^  chiefly  of  young  students, 
and  respcHStable  householders,  parties  oi  whom  paraded 
the  streets,  to  enjoin  order  on  the  populace.  The 
organization  of  this  new  order  of  things,  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  military  operations  that  would  become 
inevitable,  occupied  several  days.  General  Klopitzki 
was  then,  by  unanimous  consent,  chosen  commander- 
id-chief  of  the  army,  and  proposed  as  dictator. 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  the  grand  duke  sent 
a  message  from  his  camp  to  the  provisional  authorities 
at  Warsaw,  to  know  what  the  wishes  of  the  Polish 
nation  were.  A  deputation  was,  therefore,  sent  to 
him,  to  submit  to  him  formally  the  following  demands, 
io  the  name  of  the  Polish  nation  ; — the  ofaiervance  of 
the  oonstitulioa  yiVivcb  had  been  given  to  them  by 
Alezandery  and  tVve  t^f^AV^^CvyoL  1^  ^^  kin^om  of 
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Poland  of  the  Polish  provinces  which  were  taken  and 
annexed  to  Russia,  preriously  to  the  act  of  dismem- 
berment in  1795.  To  these  terms,  the  grand  duke 
declared  that  he  felt  no  aversion ;  but  added,  that  he 
should  not  be  warranted  in  subscribing  to  them,  with- 
out special  authority  from  the  emperor,  as  king  of 
Poland. 

One  of  the  earliest  precautions  taken  by  the  provi- 
sional government,  was  that  of  securing  the  possession 
of  two  important  fortresses  near  Warsaw,  Modlen  and 
^amosk,  against  which  powerful  detachments  were  sent. 
The  Russians,  who  were  in  garrison  in  these  fortresses, 
surrendered  without  even  a  show  of  resistance,  and 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Sufficient  ammunition 
was  found  in  them  for  three  campaigns,  and  provisions, 
cloth,  uniforms,  and  artillery  enough  to  provide  for 
2000  men. 

Consultations  were  now  held  by  the  Polish  leaders, 
as  to  the  means  which  ought  to  be  pursued «  with  the 
view,  if  possible,  of  gaining  the  wished-for  object  with- 
out the  effusion  of  blood.  It  was  determined  that  a 
deputation  should  proceed  to  Petersburg,  with  prince 
Lubetzki  at  its  head,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to 
Nicholas,  that  he  should  continue  to  reign  over  Poland, 
on  the  conditions  lately  submitted  to  Constantine,  and 
which  that  prince  had  referred  to  his  brother.  The 
emperor,  however,  refused  to  give  this  deputation  a 
formal  audience,  and  declared  that  he  would  listen  t«> 
no  representations  that  did  not  recognize  his  sovereign 
authority,  and  the  willingness  of  the  Poles  to  throw 
themselves  entirely  on  his  clemency.  He  also  declared 
his  willingness  to  forgive  his  ''  rebel  subjects,"  with  the 
exception  of  the  promoters  of  the  revolt*  The  conse- 
quences of  so  arrogant  and  insulting  a  declaration  may 
be  easily  anticipated.  The  watchword  of  the  Poles 
was  '*  Independence  or  death,''  and  preparations  were 
every  where  made  to  defend  their  country* 

Klopitzski,  having  been  regularly  appointed  dictator 
by  the  senate,  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  council  of 
government,  and  adopted  every  posable  means  to  con* 
centrate  the  Polish  forces,  as  well  as  to  increase  them 
by  enlistments.  Of  these  latter,  there n««a\i^  «RaaK^\V^  \ 
mea  of  a// conditions  and  ages  sou^ViV.  tiXie  ^ifvs*^^*^  ^ 
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figfaiing  their  country's  battle,  and  many  of  the  volun- 
teers  brought  money  with  them,  which  they  prayed  the 
goveraineat  to  accept,  and  employ  for  the  public  service* 
Public  donations,  indeed,  poured  in  on  every  side. 
Noblee,  ]uerchants»  tradeemen^  farmers,  peasants,  and 
labourers  of  all  descriptions,  brought  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, all  they  could  afford  to  give;  so  that  the  national 
cause  incurred  no  risk  of  failure  from  the  want  of 
pecuniary  means  for  its  support  Even  seventy-eight 
Jews  brought  the  sum  of  28,000  florins,  raised  among 
themselves. 

Patriotic  societies  were  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  clothing  for  re- 
cruits, and  for  toat  of  taking  care  of  their  wives  and 
children,  during  their  absence  in  the  field.  Manufac- 
turers of  arm9  furnished  the  arsenal  gratuitously. 
Tailors  worked  gratis  in  making  uniforms  for  the  army, 
and  unions  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  hospitab  with  every  possible  requisite  for  those  who 
should  be  wounded  in  their  country's  cause.  The 
number  of  cannon  and  muskets  being  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  100,000  men,  all  the  old  bells  of  churches, 
and  almost  all  the  iron  railings  attached  to  the  houses 
and  gardens,  were  sent  to  the  foundries.  In  a  word, 
never  did  a  nation  respond  to  the  call  of  liberty  with 
greater  ardour  and  zeal. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,^ it  was  reported  that 
general  Klopitzki  talked  of  realigning  the  dictatorship, 
and  many  anxious  surmises  were  made  as  to  his  motive 
in  deserting  the  national  cause  at  so  important  a  crisis. 
Being  pressed  by  the  senate,  to  explain  what  his  real 
sentiments  and  intentions  were,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  did  entertain  some  doubt  of  his  ability  to  render  his 
country  the  service  that  was  expected  of  him  at  such  a 
juncture,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  determined  to 
resign  the  dictatorship.  This  declaration  was  followed 
by  a  manifesto,  containing  his  formal  act  of  resignation  ; 
and  prince  Retdzivil  was  elected  generalissimo  in  his 
stead. 

Klopitzki's  scruples,  in  continufa^  to  exercise  the 
dictatorship,  most  ipiohably  arose  from  his  know  led <re 
of  the  fact,  that  tVie  Ae\)fttoutam^w\.  ^1  ViweiVKw^  os  king 
*  JPoIand^  was  aWii  \.o  V>e  ^to^^^^V  \\v  ^^  'ssfcw-^^v^^ 
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and  would  infallibly  pass.  That  he  had  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  Nicholas  was  proved,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  letter  to  him  by  general  GrabofFski,  in  which 
he  was  informed  that  the  emperor  had  received  his 
propositions,  and  that  he  would  be  speedily  informed  of 
his  designs,  by  his  proclamation  to  the  Polish  nation. 

The  proclamation  referred  to  in  GrabofFski's  letter, 
was  published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 
convinced  the  Poles,  that  the  autocrat  would  consent 
to  no  treaty,  in  which  entire  submission  was  not  pro- 
posed as  a  preliminary  stipulation.  But  they  had 
ceased  to  feel  any  wish  for  negociation,  and  gave  a 
memorable  answer  to  this  formidable  document,  by 
expelling  Nicholas  and  his  race  from  the  throne  of 
Poland.  This  act  of  dethronement,  having  been 
proposed  in  the  senate  by  count  Soltyk,  was  carried 
without  a  dissentient  voice. 

The  proclamation  of  Nicholas  was  followed  by  or- 
ders to  the  army  in  Lithuania  to  advance  toward 
Warsaw,  after  being  joined  by  numerous  reinforcements, 
and  Diebitsch  was  appointed  to  take  the  command 
against  the  Poles.  No  time  was  lost  by  the  Polish  go- 
vernment, to  put  things  in  an  efficient  posture  of  defence. 
A  regular  army  of  70,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
was  speedily  in  the  field,  with  100  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  aided  by  20,000  irregular  troops.  The  Russians 
counted  80,000  infantnjr.,  15,000  cavalry,  and  20,000 
Kozacks,  with  400  pieces  of  artillery,  which  gave  them 
an  immense  advantage  oter  the  Poles.  But  this  was 
in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  Polish  cavalry,  and  by  advantages  of 
greater  activity  and  military  skill,  as  well  as  those  which 
naturally  accrued  from  their  fighting  on  their  own  soil. 
AH  Europe  has  since  witnessed  the  dauntless  and 
persevering  efibrts  of  the  Poles  ;  but,  alas,  these  efforts 
have  been  made  in  vain.  The  gigantic  resources  of 
Hussia  have  again  triumphed ;  Warsaw  has  fallen  ;  and 
Poland  seems  destined  to  again  become  the  victim  of 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

THE    END. 
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S4({, S  from  bottom,  r^ect  Ae  before  ram 

S50,  — -  4  from  top,  insert  an  f  after  mtUtUude 

183, 6  ftt>m  top,  fbr  thi$  etmrch,  read  f Ae  clktiricft 

SOi» lOflromtop,  foriigportortteadimpotliii^ 

S74, 15  ftrom  top,  fbr  omigMeA  read  ferrMed 

188, It  from  top,  fbr  MtOmtf,  read  MalhcUr 

wsr, SS  fh>m  top,  erase  ii 

304,  — ~   8  ftom  bottom,  for  eotr,  read  ewis 

300, 16  fh)m  bottom,  for  Neva  read  Narva 

347, 7  ft-om  top,  ftor  Marcinburg^  read  Marienbmrg 

33S, 8  firom  bottom,  for  privatum,  read  privatiima 

339,  ^—10  fkt>m  top,  forM«  oms  head,  read  figure  of  hM  own  head. 

Zllt 8  from  top,  insert  aind  before  made 

370, i4  from  top,  vAth  should  be  transferred  to  line  S3 

380, 8  from  top,  for  amd  the  other  read  or  the  other 

441, 18  flrom  bottom,  for  inetruetUm  read  imetruetimu 

530,  -— »14  from  top,  insert  qf  between  piecee  and  cannon 
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W.  \i^ew^VtVQXw,\i«Maw!^xt. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


A. 
ARCHIMANDRITE.    The  chief  of  an  abbey. 

B. 

BULGARIANS.  This  nation  had  extended  itself  along  the 
Bon  and  the  Yaik,  about  the  Volg^  and  the  Kaima,  and  carried  on 
a  g^reat  trade  to  Persia,  Tndfa,  Greece^  and  even  to  Italy  and 
France,  by  the  Eaxine.  They  also  traded  with  the  Russians,  and 
through  them  with  the  northern  nations.  Bulgaria  was  therefore, 
in  a  manner,  the  emporium  of  European  and  Asiatic  commerce. 

BASILICUM.    A  church. 

BORYSTHENES.    The  modem  Dnieper. 

BOYARS,  or  BOIARS.  Nobles  who,  as  commanders  of  the 
army,  were  the  ministers  and  counsellors  of  the  Prince,  especially 
as  in  early  times  the  wars  were  so  perpetual. 

C. 

CHERSONESUS  TAURICA.    The  modem  Crunea. 

D. 

DREVLIANS.  A  Slavonian  people,  so  called  from  the  forests 
which  they  inhabited.  Their  seats  extended  along  the  river 
Pripet,  where  several  of  the  towns  formerly  belonging  to  them 
still  exist ;  as  Obrotsch,  Iskorosch,  anciently  Korosten. 

E. 

EUXINE.    The  Black  Sea. 

F. 

FIEF,  or  FIEFDOM.    A  possessiou  held  by  ?>o\ivc  \.«K»Lt^  ^\  ^ 
Baperior, 


EXPLANATORY    NOTES. 


G. 


C;RKKK  fire.  TUc  Greeks  bad  the  art  of  preparing  a  fire, 
coiii|>ose<l  of  an  itiHammable  HubHtancc,  which  spontaneously  kin- 
iIKmI  oil  falling  on  combustible  matter,  and  consumed  every  thing 
that  it  touched.    The  art  of  preparing  it  has  been  lost. 

H. 

HETMAN.     Chief. 

K. 

KAPTSCHAK.  Under  this  g^cneral  denomination  were  com- 
prehended many  countries  situate  about  the  Caspian,  and  farther 
onwards  towards  flurope. 

KHOZARES,  KOZARES,  or  KHOZARS.  These  people  g^aTe 
their  name  to  the  Caspian,  which  In  Persian  authors  is  called  the 
tea  of  the  Kcwares.  They  came  in  swarms  down  the  side  of 
tooiiBt  Caucacus  In  the  sixth  century,  and  took  ^osetosion  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine.  They  afterwards  spread  over  the 
shores  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Bogue,  ana  subdued 
the  Tarious  tribes  that  lived  on  the  borders  of  those  rivers.  The 
appellation  Kbzaret  sig^fies  robbers. 

KRIVITCHES.  A  Sarmatian  people,  who  dwelt  in  Smolensk, 
and  minified  afterwards  with  the  Slaves.  They  live;d  between 
the  rivers  Pripet  and  JDwina ;  and  afterwards  spread  farther  up 
the  Volg^a,  the  Dwina,  and  Dnieper.  Their  name  signifies  dwel- 
\mg  above. 

M. 

MANICH^AN.  ITie  Manichees,so  called  from  their  founder 
Manes,  or  Manichsens,  were  a  sect  that  arose  about  A.  D.  577, 
and  spread  principally  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  They 
maintained  the  existence  of  two  great  principles,  a  g^ood  and  an 
evil  one :  the  first,  a  most  pure  and  subtile  matter,  which  did 
nothing  but  good  \  and  the  second,  a  gross  and  corrupt  substance 
which  did  nothing  but  evil. 

MAZEPPA.  A  hetman  of  the  Kozacks,  was  born  in  Podolia, 
of  a  noble,  but  poor  Polish  family,  and  became  page  to  the  king, 
John  Casimir.  Having  been  found  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady,  he 
was  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  and  left  to  his  fote. 
The  animal  having  been  bred  in  the  Ukraine  deserts,  fled  thither, 
and  expiring  at  length  with  fatigue,  sunk  under  his  rider,  who  was 
found  by  the  peasants  half  dead.  Their  care,  however,  recovered 
him  \  and  the  hetman  of  the  Kozacks  having  in  1087  been  deposed, 
M azeppa  was  elected  h\%  «ucce«aoT .  lu  this  situation,  he  acqnu^ 
the  confidence  of  Yeietl\i^OteaX^«sA^^Act«b\ft^^x^3aoe  of  the 
Ukraine  ;  but  he  soon  «kl\.«t  cqX«c^^\x\^  ^  ^»«t^^V»wg5«.^>S&. 


EXPLANATORY    NOTES. 


Charles  XII.,  and  joined  that  prince  when  he  was  advancing^  to- 
wards Southern  Russia.  The  poem  of  Mazeppa,  by  Lord  Byron, 
is  founded  upon  a  part  of  the  preceding  facts. 

O. 

ODIN.  This  idol  was  among  northern  nations  the  God  of 
war. 

P. 

PEREIASLAVL.  A  town  sitaate  between  the  rivers  Trubesh 
and  Alta. 

PETCHENEGAN8.  A  people  who  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Taik  and  the  Volga,  hot  whose  origin  is  iinknown. 

PHAROS.    A  light.hoiue,  or  watch-tower. 

POLOVTZES.  A  nation  that,  being  driven  from  their  seats  in 
Asia,  came  in  the  year  1055  to  the  rivers  Kuban  and  Don,  and 
occnpied  the  coonlry  in  which  the  Khozarea  had  formerly 
dwelt. 

R. 

RUSSIANS.  The  origin  of  this  name*  is  uncertain.  It  it 
probable,  however,  that  the  Varagians  who  came  withRurik  to 
the  shores  of  the  Ijidoga,  had  previously  borne  the  name  of 
Russians. 

S. 

STRELITZES.  i.  e.  Guards.  They  were  similar  to  the  Ja. 
nisaaries  at  Constantinople,  being  uadiacipliiied  like  them,  and 
more  formidable  on  that  account,  than  for  their  bravery. 

T. 

TORTCHESK.  The  capital  of  the  Tori^es,  whose  residence 
was  on  the  river  Rosa. 

TSCHUDES.  A  people  who  resided  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia. 
Their  name  signifies  an  acquaintance  or  neighbour. 

U. 
UKASE.    An  edict. 

UNGRIANS.  A  people  who  in  the  year  744,  settled  in  Pan- 
ttonia. 


EXPLANATORY    NOTES. 


V. 


VA  U  AG  I A  NS  or  VARAGES.  A  people  of  Gothic  origin,  whu 
were  not  u  partica lar  natioo.  llie  name  was  applied  to  the  various 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  who,  according  to 
the  chronicle  of  Nestor,  were  divided  into  Swedes,  Normans,  An. 
gles^d  Russians.  All  these  were  addicted  to  piracy,  an  employ- 
ment to  which,  as  it  required  distinguished  courage,  no  disgrace 
was  attached  in  these  early  ages.  It  was  common  to  ask  the  most 
famous  voyogersy  if  they  were  not  pirates:  and  even  princes  em. 
barked  at  the  head  of  .their  subjects,  to  scour  and  ravage  the  seas. 
This  svHtcm  of  marine  plunder,  continu<!d  to  the  twelfth  century, 
when  It  was  superseded  by  the  influence  of  commerce  and  laws. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  people  of  Novgorod  had  in  former 
tlmea  been  tributary  to  the  Varagians. 

VOYEVODE.    A  gcnerul. 
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